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MENTIONED IN DESPATCHES. 

THE oldest inhabitant sat on a bench 
in the sun, the day’s newspaper spread 
across his knees, and the newest visitor 
sat beside him. 

“He do be mentioned in despatches, 
do our Billy, by Sir Dovenas Hate 
himself. If it hadn't a-been for him, 
where ‘d the Army been? he says. I 
him ever since I come to 
these parts, and that weren't yester- 
day. He'd come round that there bend 
a-whistling, not sort o’ cockahoop, like 


some does, but just a cheery sort o’ 
| ‘Here I am again;’ and he'd always 
stop most anywhere, if so be as you 


held up your hand. 

“T’ve seed ladies with their golf-clubs 
runnin’ up from the club-house, and 
he'd just sort of whistle to show as he 
seed them, and wait for them as perlite 
as any gentleman. For it do be power- 
ful hot to walk back home with your 
golf-clubs after two rounds ; I was a 


VOL. CLITI, 











caddy, I was, ‘fore I went on the line, it’s my belief as Captain would get out 
so I knows what I'm telling you. 'of his trench to go and see him. 

“It didn’t make no difference ifthey| ‘ What regiment is Billy in, did you 
was champions or duffers what couldn't | say, Sir? Why, he got no regiment. 
carry the burn not if they tried all day. | Ain’t I been telling you, Sir, ‘ Puffing 
Or if it were an old woman a-goin’ back | Billy’ is what our golfers here call the 
from market with all her cabbages and | little train what used to run six times 
live ducks and eggs and onions—it| a day from the town to the links. Just 
were all just the same to little Billy. | see what the paper says, Sir. I don't 

Then [I mind the day he was took.;be much of a reader, but hark ye to 
George he come up and tells me as/ this: ‘I wish also to place on record 
they have took Billy because the Army |here the fact that the successful solu- 
wants all it can get. 1 was fair knocked | tion of the problem of railway trans- 
over, and him so little and all. port would have been impossible had it 

“Then the Captain, what was the} not been for the patriotism of the rail- 
best golfer here, come back for leave. | way companies at home. They did not 

“*Grandpa,’ says he, same as he| hesitate to give up their locomotives 
always call me—‘Grandpa,’ he says, | and rolling stock.’ 

‘I've been thinking about Billy allthe| “That's ‘Puffing Billy,’ Sir, him 
time I ‘ve been out, and longing to hear| what I’ve put the signal down for 
him whistle again, and now I'm home} hundreds an’ hundreds of times. I 
and he’s gone. I shall have to get|miss him powerful bad, but the Army 
back to France again to see him.’ |'wanted him, and we've been and got 

“So he will, Sir, and if Billy was) some thanks too. I'm proud to think 

going up right under the German guns! my Billy's in the paper.” 
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THE MELTING-POT. 


(“The municipality of Rothausen has decided to present to the 
collection of metal which is being made in Germany its monument of 
Kaiser W1LL1aM THE Frirst.”—Reuter. } 

Heavy is Armageddon’s price 
And loud the call to sacrifice ; 
All stuff composed of likely metals— 
Door-knockers, hairpins, cans and kettles— 
Into the War's insatiate melting-pot 
Has to be shot. 


That was a hard and bitter blow 
When first your church-bells had to go— 
Those saintly bells that rang carillons 
While in the maw of happy millions 
Pure joy and gratitude to Heaven thrilled 
For babies killed. 


It hurt your Christian hearts to melt 
A source of faith so keenly felt ; 
And now (worse sacrilege than that) you 
Propose to take yon regal statue, 
That godlike effigy, and make a gun 
Of Wint1am One! 


What will He say when you reduce 

His Relative to cannon-juice ? 

The prospect must be pretty rotten 

If thus the Never-To-Be-Forgotten 

Is treated, like the corpses of your friends, 
For useful ends. 





| 
I hear the Att-Hienest mutter, “ Ha! 
They ‘re liquefying Grandpapa ! 
The nation’s needs, that grow acuter, 
Count sacred things as so much pewter ; 
Even my holy crown may go some day 
Down the red way!” O. S. 





LE SENEGALAIS. 


Samédou Kieta sat up in bed with a child’s primer open 
before him. ‘“M—A,” he spelled. Then, after an in- 
— time of patient puzzling, *M—A—MA. Oui, 
MA. 


invariably met the sufferings he was called upon to endure 
with an uncomplaining fortitude, which might have seemed 
due to insensibility had not the staff had ample proof that 
his silence was the silence of a fine courage. On one 
oceasion a set of photographs of the hospital was in pre- 
paration, and when the salle de pansements had to be taken 
| the photographer decided that the best lay figure for his 
mise-en-scéne would be a black man, as a striking contrast 
to the white raiment of the staff. So Samédou was carried 
in on a stretcher and laid upon the table. Unfortunately 
the surgeons and nurses were so occupied with the business 
of placing things in the best light that no one realised 
that the poor Senegalese did not understand the purpose of 
the preparations, and when the English nurse was called 
to take up her’ position she noticed the hands of Samédou 
Kieta clutching the sides of the table and his black eyes 
rolling in a sea of white. 

She at once ran to the nearest ward. ‘“Quelqu'un | 
voudrait bien me préter une photographie?” she asked, | 
and a dozen eager hands offered her the treasured groups of | 
| la famille. Taking one at random she returned to Samédou | 
| and held it before his eyes. “Nous aussi,” she said, “ toi, 
| moi, le Major, l'infirmier.” 
| Samédou looked, and a heavenly relief chased the tension 
\from his face. “Y a bon,” he said happily. “Toi, bon 
| camarade!”’ 
| When his wounds began to be less painful the problem 
| was how to keep the Sidi in bed. No one cared to be very 
'severe with him, so the staff resorted to the usual weak 

method of confiscating all his clothes saye a shirt, and 
| hoping for the best. But one day the English nurse, going 
|unexpectedly into a distant ward, came upon Samédou 
Kieta, simply dressed in a single shirt and a bandage, 
| visiting the freshly-arrived wounded and scattering wide 
'grins around him. At her horrified exclamation he began 
to shrivel away towards the door, ushering himself out 
| with the propitiatory words, “Good morning. Good night. 
|T’ank you. Water!” A most effectual method of disarm- 
| ing reproof, 
Poor Samédou has since passed on to another hospital | 
|for electric treatment, but the staff still treasures his first 
and only letter :— 

“Moi, Samédou Kieta, arrivé 4 l'autre hdépital. Y a bon. 











| face, once more the whispered hints from neighbouring 


_bon!” when Sceur Antoinette paused by his bed. 


M—A—N was MAN, but what was M—A? And when, engineering training, efficient car driver and mechanic, horseman, is 
after intense effort, he re-discovered that M—A spelled | ope” to any sporting job connected with war; willing undertake any 
| MA, it was me 5 

M—A—N spelled. 





| During asojourn of many months in the hospital Samédou | for the roots. 


; a bon!” and embraced the whole ward in one} Mais moi, Samédou Kieta, toi pas oublié. Merci, Monsieur 
wide white orn before turning to the next syflable, | Je Major deux galons. Merci, Sur Antoinette. Merci, 
“M—A-—N.” Once more the puzzled frown on the black) Madamel’Anglaise. Yabon. Yabon. Y a bon.” 





beds, once more the triumph of perseverance, “M—-A—-N—} «Pye Germans have suffered 100,000 casualties in 10 days on the 
MAN! : He Was just enjoying his success and chanting western front, and their losses will increase rapidly. They must 
his pidgin - French an of happiness. ‘“Y a bon! Y a_| shorten their lives wherever possible in order to save men.” 
piag pe PP F 

“Trés | ; Ceylon Morning Leader. 
bien, Sidi,” she said, “mais il faut les mettre ensemble,” | 1m this laudable endeavour they may count upon receiving 
and with her white finger she guided his black one back | the hearty assistance of the Allies. 
to the first syllable. 

Here was difficulty indeed! He knew all right that 





*“YounG gentleman (21), good family, strong, healthy, public school, 
O.T.C.,’ Varsity education, speaks English, French, Spanish perfectly, 


to find that he had f tt ha risks ; no salary, but expenses paid.” vz 
At last the Seat Giceihek acme ss If the advertiser will apply to the nearest recruiting-station 


tain themselves no longer, and the ward was filled with | he will hear of something that will just suit him. 


os ”: hi “* < “cage . 
laughing shouts of “Maman!” in which Samédou joined! «. The inhabitants of the Peak district are in a state of great alarm 
most hap ily. ee at the invasion of a great part of their beautiful country by what 
Presently the English nurse passed the negro’s bed, and | some of them describe as a plague of locusts, and yesterday consider- 
he at once turned to another branch of learning. “Good | = a people ae Les bles the hosts are still 
. ae * . - | advancing. Many from Sheffield and Manchester alighted at Chinley, 
morning, he said, and, when ‘She smiled back a greeting | Edale, and Hope, among them some eminent etymologists, anxious 
to him, he added, T’ank you,” and looked proudly round | to be of assistance in ridding the country of a serious menace to the 
him at his fellow-patients as who should say, “See how | field and garden crops.’’—Yorkshire Paper. 


we understand one another, she and I!” It is understood that the etymologists are chiefly concerned 
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THE NATION DEMANDS. 








od Mr. Puncn (to the Prive Mryister). “IF YOU MUST HAVE DIRTY LINEN WASHED IN 
; | PUBLIC DURING THE WAR, FOR GOD'S SAKE, SIR, WASH IT CLEAN.” 
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Civilian model (posing for a war picture). * 
TRENCHES IS FAIR TELLIN’ ON M 





*‘Mcs’ say I'LL BE GLAD WHEN PEACE I8 DECLARED, 
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THE ABSENTEE. 


| (Embodying divers quotations from the poems of G. K. C.), 


Meruryks at last the time has come to speak .. . 
Since good old Russia up and revoluted 
I have been waiting, week by weary week, 
To hear the news—the obvious item—bruited ; 
But now I give it up; it will not come ; 
Or anyway I can no more be dumb. 


Where were you, Ginpert, when the great release 
“ Freedom in arms, the riding and the routing,” 
Demos superbly potting at police, 
And actual swords getting an actual outing— 
Came at the last, the things wherein you shone, 
Or let us think you'd shine in, Cuesrerron ? 


, 


You were not there! Damme, you were not there! | 
Alas for us whose faith refused to deubt you! 
* All that lost riot that you did not share” 
Managed, somehow, to get along without you ; 
When Russia “ went to battle for the creed” 
GILBERT sat tight and did not even bleed! 


Cuesterton! Dash it all, my dear old chap! 

Why, weren’t you always eloquent on “ Valmy,” 
* Death and the splendour of the scarlet cap”? 

Here were the days you looked upon as palmy. 
Just think of all your poems! Why, good Lord, 
There is no word you work so hard as “ sword.” 

We looked to see you there, the stout and staunch, 

“Red flag” in one hand and “ten swords” in t’other ; 
Saw the strong sword-belt bursting from your paunch ; 

Pitied the foes you'd fall upon and smother ; 

Heard you make droves of pale policemen ble at, 
Running amok to “ olay them in the street.’ 





Strong athwart Heav'n ran the high barricades, 
And giant Bastilles reeled, impossibly smitten, 
And men with broken hands swung thunderous blades 
In “ Russia’s wrath "—just as you've often written ; 
Yea, the terrific tyrants really reeled, 
While Cugsrerton sat safe at Beaconsfield. 


And yet—I understand ; I don’t impute 
That only in your poems do you bicker ; 
You would abstain, when people revolute, 
No more, I’m sure, than you'd abstain from liquor ; 
And here we have it—here’s the reason why: 
This was a revolution that was “dry.” 


The Eagle’s Plume. 


who is an American by birth, was given away by hei 





“The bride, 


| feather.”— Liverpool Daily Post. 





‘“Mr., Mrs. and Miss —— , who were in their bungalow at Sidbar, 
had a lucky escape from the earthquake recently, for no sooner had 
they ot out than gpractically the whole house cae mdown.” 


Pioneer (Allahabad). 
On this occasion, contrary to the usual rule, Nature appears 


to have been more careful of the individual than of the type. | 


“You, too, reader, 
picasant, bright happy experience 
modern Ferum to-morrow 

‘ Callusthenes 


if you have hot already visited —— 
before you. Why not visit this 


” 


in the evening papers, June 23rd. 


One of our reasons for not taking this well-meant advice | 


was that June 24th was a Sunday. 


‘Great fires continue in Germany. The latest include gutting 


lot the Moabit Goods Station in Berlin wherein tanks of petrol, 


hydrogen, et cetera, exploded, resulting in the destruction of a part 
of Vilna and the township of Osjory, near the Grodno conflagration 
station and a basket factory at Happe.”—Ceylon Independent. 

The effect of this remarkably extensive explosion seems to 
have been felt even in Colombo. 





's, have a | 
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WOMAN AS USUAL. 


(In the manner of some of our own 


Ir was with a real pang that I tor 
myself away from the Frugality Exhi 
bition, where the culinary demonstra 
tions were most enthralling. Just 
before leaving, however, I watched a 


wonderfully tasty hash being 


com- | 


pounded with oddments of rabbit and | 


| 
| 
} 
| evening papers.) 
| 


banana flour. It exhaled an 
which I hated to 
luncheon at the Fitz. 


aroma 
leave 


\r THe Frrz. 
| By a strange coincidence I made the 
acquaintance of an admirable rabbit 


even for 


goulash, which was, I believe, identical | 


with that which I saw being prepared 
at the Frugality Exhibition. Thus 
| extremes meet, and the fusion of classes 


is happily illustrated in the common 


} use of the same comestibles. 
There are always a number of people 
| lunching in the great hotels in these 
Lady Allchin, looking remarkably well 
| nourished in a mauve Graeco-Roman 


| dress and Gainsborough hat; Lady 
Waterstock, Lord Hilary Sprockett 


and Sir Peter Frye-Smith. 
YESTERDAY'S WEDDING. 


war-time days, and I was glad to see | 


Lady Carmilla Dunstable made a! 


lovely bride at St. Mungo’s, Belgravia, 
yesterday, on her marriage to Prince 
Wurre,- Wurra, of Tierra-del- Fuego 
The story of the engagement is wildly 
romantic. Lady Carmillawas returning 
from Peru, where she had been hunting 
armadillos ; the ship in which she was 
travelling was wrecked in the Straits 
of Magellan, and she was rescued by 
Prince Wurra- Wurra, who was casually 
| cruising about in his catamaran. 

family were for some time hostile to | 


the match, but all objections were soon | 
removed, as the Prince has abjured | 
cannibalism and is now an uncompro 
mising vegetarian. The bridegroom, 
who is a fine-looking man of the pro 
gnathous type, was loudly cheered by 
the crowd on leaving the church. 
A CHARMING CONCERT. 

All true melomaniacs will rejoice t 
hear that the Signora Balmi-Dotti has 
decided to give another vocal recital at 
the Dorian Hall. Hei 
usual reflects her catholic and cosmo- 
politan taste, for she will sing not only 
Welsh and Cornish folk - , but 
works by PAvestrina, Gasolini, Larra- 
naga, Sparafucile, and the young Ameri- 
can composer, Ploffskin Jee, so that both 
classical and modern masters will be 
represented, 


programme as 


songs 


Two Recires ror Tea Cakes. : 
The Foop-ConTrouueEr looks askance | 





Her | 
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Extract 


at teas in these days, but in hot weather, 
when luncheon is reduced to the lowést 
common denominator and dinner re- 
solves itself into a cold collation in the 
cool of the evening, some refreshment 
between our second and third meals is 
I accordingly give two 
recipes no wheaten flour 
and are very quickly made. 

Take half-a-pound of sugar, a quarter 
of cay a quarter of calipash, a 
quarter of millet and six peaches. Beat 
the caviare to a cream and pound the 
peaches to a pulp; then add the sugar 
and millet and stir vigorously with a 
mirliton. Put into patty-pans and bake 
gently for about thirty minutes in an 
electric silo-oven. About thirty cakes 
should result ; but more will materialize 


indispensable. 


which need 


lare, 
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. rh f 
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na 


poet ly, as i why, 


from Hun airman’s report, “We DROPPED BOMBS ON A BRITISH FORMATION, 
CAUSING THE TROOPS TO DISPERSE AND RUN ABOUT IN A PANIC-STRICKEN MANNER,” 








| Pr enieaar” : gies 
if you increase the ingredients propor 


tionately. 

Take two kilowatts of ammoniated 
;quinine and beat up with one very 
large egg—a swan's for choice. Add 
|gradually ten ounces of piperazine, a 
pint of Harrogate water and inhale 
leisurely through a zoetrope. 

MELISANDE, 








The New Plutocracy. 
“Munition Lady wants to buy Piano and 
- cash.”—North Star. | 


Wardrobe , 


“ Goats’ cheese is tasty and nourishing and 
more easily made than butter; and in winte: 
time the humblest of sheds will suffice for it 
sleeping place.”—Daily Mail. 

The cheese should however be carefully 
tethered. 


; a 
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Civilian model (posing for latest war picture). “ Mus’ say I'LL BE GLAD WHEN PEACE I8 DECLARED, 


TRENCHES IS FAIR TELLIN’ ON ME.” 
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THIS CLEARING HUNS OUT OF 








| i 
| ‘THE ABSENTEE. 
| (Embodying divers quotations from the poems of G. K. C.); 


Meruryks at last the time has come to speak .. . 

Since good old Russia up and revoluted 
I have been waiting, week by weary week, 

To hear the news—the obvious item—bruited ; 
But now I give it up; it will not come; | 
Or anyway I can no more be dumb. 

| 


Where were you, Gitpert, when the great release 
“ Freedom in arms, the riding and the routing,” 
Demos superbly potting at police, 
And actual swords getting an actual outing— 
Came at the last, the things wherein you shone, 
Or let us think you'd shine in, CuestERrron ? 


| 


You were not there! Damme, you were not there | 
Alas for us whose faith refused to deubt you! 

* All that lost riot that you did not share” 
Managed, somehow, to get along without you ; 

When Russia “ went to battle for the creed” 

GILBERT sat tight and did not even bleed ! 


Cursterton! Dash it all, my dear old chap! 
Why, weren’t you always eloquent on “ Valmy,” 
“ Death and the splendour of the scarlet cap’’? 
Here were the days you looked upon as palmy. 
Just think of all your poems! Why, good Lord, 
There is no word you work so hard as “ sword.” 


We looked to see you there, the stout and staunch, 
“Red flag” in one hand and “ten swords” in t’other 

Saw the strong sword-belt bursting from your paunch ; 
Pitied the foes you ‘d fall upon and smother ; 

Heard you make droves of pale policemen bleat, 

Running amok to “slay them in the street.’ 





| pleasant, bright happy experience before you. 


Strong athwart Heav’n ran the high barricades, 
And giant Bastilles reeled, impossibly smitten, 
And men with broken hands swung thunderous blades 
In “ Russia’s wrath "—just as you've often written ; 
Yea, the terrific tyrants really reeled, 
While Cugsrerton sat safe at Beaconsfield. 


And yet—I understand ; I don’t impute 
That only in your poems do you bicker ; 
You would abstain, when people revolute, 
No more, I'm sure, than you'd abstain from liquor ; 
And here we have it—here’s the reason why: 
This was a revolution that was “dry.” 





The Eagle’s Plume. 








“The bride, who is an American by birth, was given away by her 


| feather.”— Liverpool Daily Post. 





‘*Mr., Mrs. and Miss 





, Who were in their bungalow at Sidbar, 


had a lucky escape from the earthquake recently, for no sooner had 


they ot out than gpractically the whole house cae mdown.” 
Pioneer (Allahabad). 


On this occasion, contrary to the usual rule, Nature appears | 
to have been more careful of the individual than of the type. , 


“You, too, reader, if you have hot already visited 





modern Ferum to-morrow ? ” 
‘** Callisthenes ’* 


in the evening papers, June 23rd. 


‘One of our reasons for not taking this well-meant advice | 


was that June 24th was a Sunday. 


“Great fires continue in Germany, The latest include gutting 


jof the Moabit Goods Station in Berlin wherein tanks of petrol, 
’| hydrogen, e¢ cefera, exploded, resulting in the destruction of a part 


of Vilna and the township of Osjory, near the Grodno conflagration 
station and a basket factory at Happe.”—Ceylon Independent. 

The effect of this remarkably extensive explosion seems to 
have been felt even in Colombo, 





’s, have a | 
Why not visit this | 








| 
| 
| 


goulash, which was, I believe, identical | 





Juty 4, 1917.) 
WOMAN AS USUAL. 


(In the manner of some of our own 
evening papers.) 








Ir was with a real pang that I tore 
myself away from the Frugality Exhi 
bition, where the culinary demonstra 
tions were most enthralling. Just 
before leaving, however, I watched a 


wonderfully tasty hash being com- 


pounded with oddments of rabbit and | 


banana flour. It exhaled 
which I hated to leave 
luncheon at the Fitz. 


an 
even 


aroma 


At THE Fritz. 
By a strange coincidence I made the 
acquaintance of an admirable rabbit 


with that which I saw being prepared 
at the Frugality Exhibition. Thus 
extremes meet, and the fusion of classes 


use of the same comestibles. 


There are always a number of people 
lunching in the great hotels in these 


war-time days, and I was glad to se 
Lady Allchin, looking remarkably well 
nourished in a mauve Greco-Roman 
dress and Gainsborough hat; Lady 
Waterstock, Lord Hilary Sprockett 
and Sir Peter Frye-Smith. 
YESTERDAY'S WEDDING. 

Lady Carmilla Dunstable made a 
lovely bride at St. Mungo’s, Belgravia, 
yesterday, on her marriage to Prince 
Wurre,- Wurra, of Tierra-del- Fuego 


The story of the engagement is wildly | 


romantic. Lady Carmillawas returning 


| from Peru, where she had been hunting 








armadillos ; the ship in which she was 
travelling was wrecked in the Straits 
of Magellan, and she was rescued by 


Prince Wurra- Wurra, who was casually | 


Her | 


cruising about in his catamaran. 
family were for some time hostile to 


the match, but all objections were soon | 
. ' 
removed, as the Prince has abjured 


cannibalism and is now an uncompro 
mising vegetarian. The bridegroom, 
who is a fine-looking man of the pro 
gnathous type, was loudly cheered by 
the crowd on leaving the church. 

A CHARMING CONCERT. 

All true melomaniacs will rejoice to 
hear that the Signora Balmi-Dotti has 
decided to give another vocal recital at 
the Dorian Hall. Her programme as 
usual reflects her catholic and cosmo- 
politan taste, for she will sing not only 
Welsh and Cornish folk-songs, but 
works by Pavesrrina, Gasolini, Larra- 
naga, Sparafucile, and the young Ameri- 
can composer, Ploffskin Jee, so that both 
classical and modern masters will be 
represented, 


Two Recives ror Tea Cakes. 


P 
The Foop-ConTROLLER looks askance 


for | 


s happily illustrated in the common 
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man's report, “WE DROPPED BOMBS ON A BRITISH FORMATION, 














when luncheon is reduced to the lowést 


common denominator and dinner re- 


solves itself into a cold collation in the 


cool of the evening, some refreshment 
between our second and third meals is 
indispe nsable. 
recipes which need no wheaten flour 
and are very quickly made. 

Take half-a-pound of sugar, a quarter 
of caviare, a quarter of calipash, a 
quarter of millet and six peaches. Beat 
the caviare to a cream and pound the 


peaches to a pulp; then add the sugar | 


and millet and stir vigorously with a 
mirliton. Put into patty-pans and bake 
gently for about thirty minutes in an 


electric silo-oven. About thirty cakes 
should result ; but more will materialize 


, tionately. 


Take two kilowatts of ammoniated 
quinine and beat up with one very 
large egg—a swan’s for choice. Add 
| gradually ten ounces of piperazine, a 


I accordingly give two! pint of Harrogate water and inhale 


leisurely through a zoetrope. 
MELISANDE, 





The New Plutocracy. 
* Munition Lady wants to buy Piano 
Wardrobe ; cash.”—North Star. 


and 


‘Goats’ cheese is tasty and nourishing and 
more easily made than butter; and in winte 
time the humblest of sheds will suffice for it 
sleeping place.”—Daily Mail. 

The cheese should however be carefully 
i tethered. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Accorptine to an Italian report the 
conviction of the master-spy, von GerR- 
LAcH, was effected by the aid of “the 
two most notorious burglars in Europe.” 

Another slight for Lrrrte Wink. 
* * 

Reporting on a Glasgow subway 
railway accident, Colonel Prinoie 
advises that “the use of ambiguous 
phraseology on telephones should not 
be permitted.” Abbreviations now dear 
to the London subscriber, such as 
 Grerrrrr-kuk-kuk-kuk-bbbzzzzz — are 
you—ping! phut! grrrrr!” ete., etc., 
will no longer bo allowed. 

*,* 

The Sinn Feiners are proposing to 
send a mission to the United States 
to explain their attitude, An upward 
tendency in plate-glass insurance is 
already manifesting itself in New York 
and elsewhere. . » 

+. 


Owing, we understand, to other dis- 
tractions, no actress last week obtained 
a divorce. sé 

pod 
| A trade union for funeral workers 
has just been formed, the members of 
which are pledged to oppose Sunday 
burials. It is considered very unlucky 
to be buried on a Sunday. 
* * 

No, “ Thespian,” it is no longer con- 
sidered correct to wear a straw hat with 
a fur coat. Why not run the lawn- 
mower over the astrachan collar ? 

* % 
} . * . 
| A medical correspondent points out 
| that wasps, gnats and midges can be 
| kept at a distance by sing preparations 
of certain obnoxious plants. There is 
also much to be said for the plan of 
making a noise like a German. 
* 

The death of the “Old Lady of Char- 
| ing Cross” is announced. The Old 
| Lady of Threadneedle Street, on the 

other hand, is still able to sit up and 
take a note or two. 

* 

% . 

Internal matters are not being neg- 
lected by the House of Commons. 
Lord Raonppa on Bread and High 
Military Officers on Toast were the 


features last week. 
** 
| “What is a copper’s ‘nark’?” asked 
| a Metropolitan magistrate the other 


| day, just as if he were a High Court! 


| Judge. “* 

* 
An hotel fire occurred in Brook Street 
| last week, and we are told that the 
| guests left the hotel and hurried into 
the street. Nothing is said as to how 
this happy idea originated. 





| 








Mexico, it appears, has arranged that 
future revolutions shall be held between 
Saturday and Monday, the week-end 
being selected as the most suitable time 


for business men who are assisting | 


America in war-work. 
* * 

At a North of England police-court 
last week a seven-pound piece of cheese 
was alleged to have made away with a 
conscientious objector. 

* * 

We are informed that the fish landed 
in Great Britain in 1916 weighed 
8,173,639 hundredweight. The angler 
who killed it still sticks to the story 
that he thought it was much larger 
than this. se 

x 


Two brass wedding-rings have been 
found inside a salmon caught on the 
Wye. As the fish looked extremely 
worried it is thought that it must have 
been leading a double, or even treble, 
life. és 


Some consternation has been caused 
among food-profiteers in this country 
by a recent dictum of Mr. Scuwas, the 
American millionaire, to the effect that 
“ Honesty is the best policy.” 

* %* 


In connection with the food-economy 
campaign a notable example has been 
set by the python at the Zoo, who has 
decided to give up his mid-monthly 
lunch. * 

* 

Among the prisoners recently cap- 
tured on the Carso is a Major who bears 
a remarkable likeness to Marshal von 


Hixpensurc. The unfortunate Major, | 


it appears, explains that it is no fault 
of his, being due to a terrible accident 
he had when a boy. 

* + 

A correspondent in Folk Lore declares 
that the hedgehog is, after all, a very 
lovable animal. We do not profess to 
be expert, but in any comparison with 
other animals we imagine that the 
heigehog ought to win on points. 

* * 

Lord Norrucuirre has informed the 
Washington Red Cross Committee that 
the War has only just begun. The 
United States regard it as a happy 
coincidence that their entry into the 
War synchronises with the initial ope- 
rations. x * 

ba 

The Postmaster-GENERAL has issued 
a recommendation that all eggs sent in 
parcels to troops should be hard-boiled. 
Some difficulty has been experienced, it 
is pointed out, in securing prompt de- 
livery of portions of uncooked eggs that 
may have escaped from the parcels in 
which they were confined. 


“Two privates in the Royal Welsh 
| Fusiliers,” says a news item, ‘cannot 
\speak a word of English, and their 
| platoon-commander knows no Welsh.” 
Probably the platoon-sergeant knows 
some words that sound sutlliciently like 
Welsh. o* 


The question of transport is officially 
stated to be one of the main difficulties 
in connection with the beer supply. 
This however is questioned by many 
patriotic consumers, who affirm that 
they are very rarely able to get as much 
as they can carry. 

* 


The appointment of a Riot Controller 
for Cork and District is said to be under 
coftsideration, Following the Indian 
Government's precedent as exposed in 
the Mesopotamia Report, he will con- 
duct his official business from the Isle 
of Wight. 


RUINED RAPTURE, 


THrovaH many a busy year of peace 
I hoped some day, by way of beano, 
Te give myself a jaunt in Greece, 
Famed land of Homer (also Trvo), 
Full oft I dreamed how, blest by Fate, 
I'd loll within some leafy hollow 
With Aphrodite téte-d-téte 
Or barter back-chat with Apollo. 





Around Olympus’ foot I'd roam 
(Not being really fond of climbing), 
Absorb romance and carry home 
Increased facility at rhyming ; 
Those hallowed haunts of many a god 
That nowadays we only read of 
Would give my Pegasus the prod 
He not unseldom stood in need of. 


| That was in Peace. And then the War 
Sent me to learn within a hutment 
What martial duties held in store 
And what a sergeant-major’s “Tut” 
meant ; 
| Thence to the trenches, thence a rest, 
| A route-march to a wayside station, 
| With (every single soldier guessed) 
| Greece as our “ unknown destination.” 
| I saw Olympus wrapped in snow, 
| The clouds at rest upon its summit, 
| But did I thrill or long to throw 





| My hands athwart the lyre and | 


strum it? 
| Gazing, I felt no soulful throb, 
I only felt the body’s inner 
Cravings and said, “I'll bet a bob 


It’s bully once again for dinner.” 





“Ex-King Constantine has bought a mag- 
nificent chateau called Chartreuse, situated 
near Thun Castle. It belonged to Baron von 
Zadlitz, a German officer, who is now in the 
field, and has been empty since the beginning 
of the war."—Evening Paper. 

Well, he will be able to fill himself up 
on the proceeds. 
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HAY FEVER. 


Tuat is the twenty-seventh time to-day ! 

What is the use of Nobbs’s Nasal Spray ? 

What use my aunt’s “ unfailing” recipes ? 

There 7s no anodyne for this disease— 

Thirty, I think! Another hanky, please— 
A-tish-oo ! 

The world is gay; the bee bestrides the rose ; 

But I blaspheme and madly blow my nose. 

For shame, O world! for shame, the heartless bee ! 

Your sweetest blooms are misery to me ; 

And as for that condemned acacia-tree— 
A-tish-oo ! 

Oh, could I roam, contented like the sheep, 

In sunlit fields where, as it is, I weep ; 

Oh, to be fashioned like the lower classes, 

Who simply revel in the longest grasses, 

While I sit lachrymose with coloured glasses— 
A-tish-oo ! 


Fain would I spend my summers high in air ; 

At least there are no privet-hedges there. 

But even then I have no doubt the smell 

l’rom slopes celestial of asphodel 

Would fill the firmament and give me hell— 
A-tish-oo ! 

They tell me ‘tis the man of intellect 

The baneful seeds especially affect ; 

And I that sneeze one million times a year— 

I ought to have a notable career, 

Though, at the price, an earldom would be dear— 
A-tish-oo! 
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| 
| 
| 
Tommy. “C 6." | 
Gladly, indeed, to some less gifted swain | 
Would I concede my fine but fatal brain, 
Could I like him but sniff the jasmine spray 
Or couch unmoved within a mile of hay, 
And not explode in this exhausting way— 
A-tish-oo! 
| 
Wanted, a Faith-healer. 
Dear Mapam,—We have received your enquiry for | 
Sergeant ——, and wish to inform you that he was trans- 
ferred to Hospital, suffering from a slightly sceptic 
toe. Trusting this information may be of some value, 
Yours faithfully, 

“Tt scarcely seems as if the Premiership of Graf Moritz Esterhazy, 

| with all his Oxford education and the vigour of his thirty-six years, 
will be able to bruise the serpent’s heel.”-—-Observer. 
| The serpent is so beastly cunning; he always sits on it. 

“ Marriaces.—aAll contemplating Marriage consult Proprietors 
| Matrimonial Bureau, Melbourne, opposite Old Cemetery. Specially | 
j erected for the pul pose.” The Age (Melbourne). 
| This recalls the description of a famous football-ground in 
| Dublin, “conveniently situated between the Mater Miseri- | 
| cordiz Hospital and Glasnevin Cemetery.” 

} 
‘* Margaret was clinging to Dick's arm as she walked, looking up 
adoringly into his handsome, tanned face, with her blue eyes. 

A week later Dick led Margaret into Suburban Garden, where he 

had wooed and won her so long ago. 

Dick's voice was very tender as he looked down into two grey eyes."’ 
| Manchester Evening Chronicle. | 
| If Margaret is not careful to be a little more consistent | 

she will finish with two black eyes. 
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THE SAVING OF THE RACE. 


(“National Baby Week” is being celebrated during the current week. The object of the movement is to educate the Mothers 
of the Nation in the care of their children’s health and their own. Universal sympathy will be felt for a cause to which our 
heavy losses in the War have given an added urgency. Those who desire to give practical help towards the cost of the scheme 
will kindly address their gifts to the Hon. Treasurer, National Baby Week Council, 6, Holles Street, Oxford Street, W.1.} 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. | 
Monday, June 25th.—Mr. Lyncn is 
beginning to pine for the return of 
Lord Rosert Ceci. He does not 
quite know what to make of Mr. Bat- 
vour, who politely represses his honest 
endeavours to elucidate the situation 
in Greece, and actually declared to-day) 
that the difficulties of the 
Allies would only be increased 
by the hon. Member's at- 
tempts to deal with them 
piecemeal. Mr, Lyncn was 
not entirely done with, how-- 
ever. ‘Is that reply,” he 





asked in a “ got - him - this - <Sy 


time” manner, “given by 
reason of freedom of choice 


. 
» 


a 

» \\ 
“Sir,” replied the apologist of ‘as\X8 
sonian authority, “ questions 


of freewill and necessity have 
perplexed mankind for ages.” 






Pee 


Mr. Brace. 


by the German air-raids, and advocates | store of commonsense that he brought 
a policy of unmitigated reprisals upon| back with him from the trenches at 
the enemy's cities. Had his appeal)Gallipoli. Otherwise he would hardly 
been successful he would have been|haye championed the cause of Mrs. 
recorded in history as the mildest-| ANNIE Besant, upon whose activities 
mannered man that ever bombed a|the Government of Madras have im- 
German baby. But Lord Dersy would) posed certain salutary restrictions. 
have none of it. British aeroplanes—| What India wants, I understand, is 
of which, like every nation engaged in less Besant and more Rice. 
Now that young soldiers 
1 are to have votes as a reward 
%. oF ‘\ for fighting there is logically 
SS a strong argument for taking 
away the franchise from those 
who have refused to fight. 
. It was well expressed by Mr. 
‘ N We RonaLp McNettvand others, 
WW NWO ey a but, apart from the objec- 
RAY \ ‘ASN me tare +) tions urged on high religious 
\\ V4) Nee 0 Wes I) rf grounds by Lord Huau 
\\\\ SSS “Wier eye 4 Crcit, the Government was 
Nie 7 ‘ , Bea \ ./ 


~S 


\ » ANS 






“* 


THE RIVALS. the proposal. 
Str Ropert Henman-Hopae. 


a statutory exemption to 


The House will be delighted to wel-|the War, we have none too many—|the conscientious objector. The most 


come back to its fold Sir Rosprerr 


| Herman-Hopar, whose flowing mous- 


taches, once described as “the best 
definition of infinity,” have been, at 
intervals, its pride and joy for over 
thirty years. But it will have to wait 


/a while, for—strange lapse on the 


part of a hero of half-a-dozen con- 
tests!—Sir Ropert had omitted to 
bring with him the returning-officer’s 
certificate. 
by a similar accident on his first ap- 
pearance in the House forty years ago, 
systematically turned out the contents 
of seemingly endless pockets and event- 
ually discovered the missing document 


| in his hat. 


At this crisis in Ireland’s affairs you 
might suppose that all good Nationalists 
would remain in their country, doing 
their best to make the Convention a 
success. Mr. Din.on prefers to attack 


_ the Government at Westminster, be- 


cause it proposes to set up a Conference 
to consider the future composition and 
powers of the Second Chamber. Was 
it not, he asked, a breach of privilege to 
do this without the express consent of 
the House of Commons? The Speaker 
thought not, and referred his questioner 
to the preamble of the Parliament Act 
of 1911, in whieh such action was dis- 
tinetly contemplated. Mr. Ditton, 


_ thus suddenly transported to the dear 


dead days before the War, when he was 
hand-in-glove with the present Prime 


Mrntsrer, considers that Mr. Lowrner| while regretting that Sir Wr, 


is open to censure for possessing a 
memory of such indecent length and 
accuracy. 

Tuesday, June 26th.—A gentle crea- 


ture at ordinary times, Lord Srracuie | 





has been roused to unexpected ferocity | to observe, has almost exhausted the! putation. 


Lord Hatssury, delayed | 


shall only be employed in bombing 
when some distinetly military object is 
to be achieved. 

After much consultation with the 
|military authorities the Government 
| has decided that to issue general warn- 
‘ings on the occasion of an air-raid 
|would tend to do more harm than 





COMMANDER WEDGWOOD., 


good; and the Lorp Mayor (teste 
Mr. Catucart Wason) has announced 
| that he will not ring the great bell of 
|St. Paul’s. The Dean and Chapter, 





| Duxs should be deprived of a health- 
giving exercise, had, as a point of fact, 
{declined to countenance his contem- 
| plated invasion of their belfry. 

Commander Wepawoop, I am sorry 


A FIRM CHIN IN ANNIE’S DEFENCE. | 


that person could claim was that he 


people’s lives; he had no right to be 
excused from risking his own. 
haying deliberately provided a loophole 
it is hardly fair for Parliament to inflict 
a penalty upon those who creep through 
\it. And so the House thought, for it 








probably right in resisting | 
Parliament | 
made a mistake in ever giving | 


should not be called upon to take other | 


But | 


rejected the proposal by a two-to-one 


| majority. 


Wednesday, June 27th.—There is a | 


| general impression that membership of 
the House of Commons is in itself a 


'suflicient exeuse for the avoidance of | 


essen 
| military service. 
erroneous. Only those are exempt 


This, it appears, is | 


|whom a Medical Board has declared | 


junfit for general service; and even 


| these, according to Mr, Forster, may | 
,now be re-examined. This ought to | 
| prove a great comfort to certain poten- 


, tial heroes. 

Thursday, June 28th—Mr. Joserx 
Krna’s chief concern at the moment is 
\to get Lord Harpinee removed from 
the Foreign Office, where he suspects 
|him of concocting the devastating an- 
iswers with which Mr. Baurour re- 
presses impertinent curiosity. Accord- 
ingly he raked up the old story of Lord 
| HarpinGp’s letter to Sir G. BucHANAN, 
‘and inquired what action the Foreign 
SecRETARY proposed to take. Mr. Bat- 
FOUR proposed to take no action. The 
letter was a private communication, 
which would never have been heard of 
but for its capture by a German sub- 
marine. ~Even Mr. Krxe’s own corre- 
spondence, he suggested, could hardly 
| be so dull that everything in it would 

| bear publication. 
| Mr. Kina justly resented this im- 





Dull? Why, only this week 
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“Dogs GoD MAKE LIONS, MorHeR?” 


ee _ “ —E = 


rae eS Berge Copa ae 2 
his letter-bag brought him news of or 
great reception accorded in Petrograd A RESOLUTION. 
to one Trorsky, on his release from in-| 1't1 tell you what I mean to do 
ternment; and would the Home Secre- When these our wars shall cease to 
TARY be more careful, please, about | rage: 
interning alien friends without trial?|I’ll go where Summer skies are blue 
Sir GeorGE Cave was sorry, but he had| And Spring enjoys her heritage ; 
never heard of Trorsky. There wasa|{_ I shall not work for fame or wage, 
certain Kautsky, who had been in-| But wear a large black silk cravat, 
terned—by the Germans. Perhaps Mr. \ velvet coat that’s grey with age 
Kina would address himself to them. | Beneath a high-crowned broad- 

The Minister oF Munitions had a brimmed hat. 

. . ’ } 
good audience for his review of the| m 
5" : ~, | I'll journey to some Tuscan town 
wonderful work of his department se ian oh 
Wass anal sits Gs Gracies of Midian: | And rent a palace for a song, 
Naas “36. ~, | And all the walls I’ll whitewash down 
ing to Appison on Steel? I cannot C : 
eans Some day when I am feeling strong 
honestly say that the result of this com- | Tos Se2Kie e 
Beane ae 7 ili 7 And there I'll pass my days among 
ine yas l > £0 r ing as it } ~ > 
—— woe eo sparking 48 1! My books, and, when my reading palls 
should have been, for the orator stuck 3G ig RTE 
é ; : And Summer days are overlong, 
closely to his manuscript and allowed}, 5; 4 : 

SRE ope : , | 1 ‘ll daub up frescoes on the walls. 
himself few flights of fancy. But the} 
facts spoke for themselves, and the 
House readily endorsed the verdict The while I draw or write or smoke, 
already given by Vimy Ridge and! Happy to live laborious days 
Messines. | There among simple painter folk ; 

To wed the olive and the oak, 

Most patiently to woo the Muse, 

And wear a great big Tuscan cloak 

To guard against the heavy dews. 


The world may go her divers ways 








**You remember that lachrymose elegia 
of Tom Moore, The Exile’s Lament, 
‘I’m sitting on the stile, Mary, 
Where we sat side by side.’ ” 
Canadian Courter, Between the olive and the vine 
No, frankly, we don’t. But we seem | I'll make heroic mock of Mars, 
to have a dim recollection that Lady | And drink at even golden wine 
DuFFERIN wrote something very like it.| Kept cool in terra-cotta jars; 





“YES, DEAR.” 3 





SUT ISN'T HE FRIGHTENED TO?" 








And afterwards harangue the stars 
In little gems of fervid speech, 

And smoke impossible cigars 
Which cost at least three soldi each, 


| Let more ambitious spirits spin 
| ‘The web of life for weal or woe, 
Whilst I above my violin 
Shall sit and watch the vale below 
All crimson in the afterglow ; 
| And when the patient stars grow bright 
I'll draw across the strings my bow 
| Till Cuopin ushers in the night. 
Such things as these I mean to do 
When Peace once more resumes her 
sway; 





| ; 
’| To walk barefooted through the dew 


And while the sunlit hours away, 

If haply I may find some gay 
Conceit to light a sombre mind, 

As gracious as a Summer day, 
As wayward as an April wind, 





A Legitimate Inference. 
“Founp, Brown Dog, very clever begging, 
great pet, believed property clergyman.” 
Belfast Evening Telejzraph. 





“The Molahiz of the district ordered to 
arrest the criminals and hand them to the 
Dilitary Authorities for trial has been able to 
seize the materials stolen. Enquiry is still 
going on.” —Egyptian Mail. 


The authorities seem to be living up to 





their title. 


| 
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THE TWO MISSING NUMBERS. 


A ConrTRAST. 


I. 
My friend X. is normally the mildest 
of men. His temper is under perfect 
control; and in his favourite part of 


| ¥ 7 it Tak 
iwas leaving, “if I'd only taken his 


| number ! ” 
iI. 
The same night a miracle happened. 
It was very late, and the débris of a 
\little charity performance at an as- 
sembly-room had to be cleared away. 
The last guests had gone—in this or 








the angels’ advocate he finds palliations 
and makes allowances for all those de- 
feetions in the servants of the public 
which goad men to fury and which, | 
since the War came in to supply in- 
| competence with a cloak and a pretext, 
have been exasperatingly on the in- 
crease. Thus, serene and considerate,|amateurs, all of whom returned at 
_ has X. gone his uncomplaining way for | intervals while the packing-up was in 
years. | progress, to say how hopeless the case 
* But yesterday I found him on the; was and how independent the men 
kerb in the Strand inarticulate and) had become. 

purple with rage. His face was hardly} One passing cab I hailed myself, but 
recognisable, so distorted were those he did no more than laugh a loud laugh 
ordinarily placid features. His eyes! of mere incivility and ironically remark, 
were fixed on a receding | ss > : 


in war-time, the feet—and that hunt 
for a taxi, which has now taken the 
place of all other sport, was being pro- 
secuted with more or less energy by a 


taxi. Zs 
Fearing that he might | Dr xe 

be ill I took his arm; but) “> 

he flung himself free.; >< 

“Don’t touch me,” he| “2° 


said; “I can’t bear it.”” | A 
| Having reached a point in | 
life when tact is second | 
nature, I waited silently | 
near him until the storm} * 
should have passed. | 4 

His eyes were still fixed. | -@ 
| After a short time he | 
| recovered sufficiently to | ZY 
turn to me and explain. | 7 


| 2M 





“TIT could have killed | 
that fellow,” he said. 
* What fellow ?” 

“That taxi-driver. He!_"S=8* “ae © Rnadenenienctalandh 
went by slowly with his flag up and |“ Ter-morrer!” signifying, as I under- 
wouldn't look at me. I hailed him, | stood it, that nothing on earth should 
and I know he heard, but he wouldn't | interfere with his homeward journey 
look at me. Now I don’t mind when | that night, since he had done enough 
they point, or make any kind of sign | and was tired, but that on the succeed- 
that they don’t want to be hired, or | ing day, if I still required his services, 
say that they have no petrol, even if he was at my disposal. 

I don’t believe it; but whensthey| The various bags and parcels being 
won't turn their heads or pay any |now all ready, we waited patiently in 
attention whatever I could kill them. | the hall, and from time to time received 
And there’s such a lot of them like! reports as to the progress of the chase. 
that. I swear,” he went on, begin-| At last, when things seemed really 
ning to go purple again—“I swear hopeless, a taxi arrived, driven by a 
that, if I had had a revolver just now, | young man in spectacles, which were, | 
[ should have shot him. When one|am convinced, part of a disguise cover- 
man hails another, the man who is|ing one of the noblest personalities in 
hailed must give some kind of an indi-|the land—some Haroun al Raschid, 
cation. It’s only human. Society | filled with pity for lost Londoners, who 
would fall to pieces if we all behaved |is devoting his life to redressing the 
like that chap. It's awful, awful! If} wrongs inflicted upon poor humanity 
I'd only thought of taking his number| by taxi tyrants—for he said nothing 
I'd run him in, and I'd carry it to the | about having no petrol, nothing about 
House of Lords if necessary. Such | the lateness of the hour, nothing about 
men—ugh !”’ ithe direction in which we wished to 

He broke down, smothered by right-|go, but quietly and efficiently helped 

eous anger. jto get the things in and on the cab; 


“SMART GIRL, 
TAPESTRY WHILE 


THAT NEW 
SHE 


GOVERNESS—GOT 
PINCHED MY BREAD!” 


ME TO 


“Good heavens!” he exclaimed as I | and then drove swiftly away, and when 





that conveyance, or on our best friends | 


policeman, a loafer and two or three) 








LOOK 


we got to the other end insisted on 
carrying some of the bundles up three 
‘flights of stairs, and had no objection to 
make when asked to wait a little longer 
and go on elsewhere. 

All this time I was, I need hardly 
say, in a dream. Could it be true? 
Could it ? 

And when he was at last paid off he | 
said both “ Good night” and “Thank | 
you,” although it was 1 in whom grati- | 
tude should have thus vocally burned. 
Perhaps it did; [ was too dazed to 
remember. 

How I wish I had taken his number, 
that all the world might know it and 
look for it, assured of a gentleman on 
\the box! 

iI. 
_ $0 you see there are both kinds of 
| taxi-drivers still—only the bad ones are | 
|more difficult to get hold of. I 





Caveat Emptor. 
“Leoparp for Sale.—A full 
grown animal, about 64 feet. 
Purehaser will have to make | 
his own arrangements for re- 
moval.” } 
The Statesman (India). 
This species of animal be- 
ing notoriously unable of | 
its own accord to change | 
its spot. 





“There are ninety million 
tons of tea in bond in the 
United Kingdom, This 
sufficient to supply our needs 
| for about fifteen weeks.” 
Greenock Telegraph, 
| May we suggest that our 
contemporary should 
‘spare a few tons for the 


18 


AT THE 


| staffs of other journals? 


“One Royal Family Member, who has 
rendered services to 4 big states as also the 
Government (and yet in service) and obtained 
a great deal of experience is entirely willing 

| to accept a respectable post either of a Com- 
panion or a Household Controller or A.D.C,” 

Indian Paper. 
Can this be Trxo? 


‘*Mr. Herbert Samuel asked if the Govern- 
ment would give an undertaking that nothing 
would be done to expend public money in 
| this connection before the House had had the 

opportunity of hiscussing the question ?”’ 
Provincial Paper. 


Fie, fie, Mr. SAMUEL. 


“Tt is the new magistrates who have broken 
the ice, and the supporters of both camps are 
curiously watching to see if they will now find 
themselves in hot water.”—-Liverpool Echo. 


| We thought this sort of thing only 


happened in the geyser-region. 

“Home offered delicate person on small 
farm ; partner pig, poultry, dairy.”—Observer. 
This ought to cure any delicacy he 
might start with. 
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TO LORD RHONDDA. 


Dear Lorp Raonppa,—When you 
were an unassuming undergraduate at 


Caius College, spending your leisure- | 


time in an eight- or a pair-oar, and 
stirring up the muddy shallows of the 


| Cam, as you did to some purpose, I} 
cannot believe that any premonitions | 


of the heights of celebrity to which 
you would some day attain disturbed 
your mind. And yet here you are, a 


survivor from the foul and murderous 


shattering of the Lusitania, a coal- 


owner, a member of the Government, 
a peer, and the Food-Controller of a 
whole nation at war. 

Your predecessor, Lord Devonport, 


| had no very happy experience of the 


post you now hold, and I can well 
understand that his life during his 
tenure of it cannot have been a pleasant 
one. Every crank with an infallible 


| recipe for catching sunbeams in cu- 


cumber-frames and turning them into 
potatoes, or whatever might be the 
fashionable food at the moment; every 
grumbler who imagined that every rise 
in prices must be entirely due to the 
malignity of men and not to the scarcity 


of the article; every politician with a| 


grudge to satisfy or an axe to grind— 


| all these pounced upon Lord Devonrorr 


as a victim made ready to their hands, | 


| and gave him a time which can only be 


j 
| 
| 


| 


described as a very bad one. 


Add to} 


. . ' 
this the mistakes almost necessarily | 


made by an office which was entirely 


| new and dealt with unexampled con- | 
ditions, and it is not on the whole} 


| 





surprising that difficulties were en 
countered and that the right way for 


overcoming them was not always taken. | 


Indeed there was or there seemed to be 
at one time a lively controversy between 
Lord DrvyonportT and Mr. PRoTHERO 
about the true meaning of the words 
maximum and minimum as applied to 
prices, and we were left to infer that 
these Latin monsters are virtually in- 
distinguishable from one another. 
However, all that is now over; Lord 
Ruonppa reigns in Lord Drevonrort’s 


| place and can profit by his experience. 


I don’t want to delude you into the 
belief that all is plain sailing for you. 
You couldn’t be made to believe that 
if I tried for a month of Sundays, and 
I don’t mean to spend my time to no 
purpose. But I think the great body 
of the nation is determined that you 
shall have fair play and will support you 
through thick and thin in any policy, 


no matter how drastic, that you may | 


recommend to their reason and their 
patriotism. This business of food-con- 
trolling is new to us as well as to you, 
but we are willing to be led, we are 
even willing to be driven, and we are 
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~~ RRGrolg ~ 
Officer (having pulled up recruit for not saluting). “ Now THEN, MY MAN, DON’T THEY 
TAKE ANY NOTICE OF OFFICERS IN YOUR BATTALION?” | 
Recruit WELL, Sm, If AUN’T THAT EXACTLY; BUT I’VE ALWAYS BEEN ONE, AS YOU 
MIGHT SAY, TO KEEP MESELF 70 MESELF.” | 











grateful to you for having engaged your | ‘*Delirant Reges.”’ 
reputation and your skill and your firm- | Ty" Kaiser, prodigal of verbal boons, 
ness in the task of leading or driving us. | Congratulates his brave Bavreuth 
And if in the course of your duty you| “Dragoons 4 
encounter any genuine rascal endea- | Upon their prowess, which, he tells 
vouring to grind the faces of the poor | them, vields 
or to find his own profit in the misery | Joy «to old Fritz up in Elysian fields.” 
of his fellow-men we look to you to Perhaps ; but what if he is down below ? 
give him short shrift. 'In any case what we should like to 
I am, my Lord, with all goodwill, | know 
your Lordship’s obliged and faithful) Ts how his modern namesake, Privates 
dervant, Fritz, 
Enjoys the fun of being blown to bits 
| Because his Emperor has lost his wits. 


Tue Gate or Huminiry. 








Second-hand Invalid’s Chair 


Kentish Mere ury. 


“ WanTeD 





(tired wheels).” 


- aes One of the ‘‘ Illuminate.” 
Just the thing for a second-hand in- - 
“UNFURNISHED room wanted by elderly 
valid; even the wheels show a sym-! jaay with gas connections.” 
pathetic fatigue. ‘ Montreal Daily Star. 








es 
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| AT THE PLAY. 
Tar Royanty Tarte Bie. 


would in fact have kept this absurd 
job); of a light yellow pressman ; of a 
feckless, torrentially eloquent plumber, 


First a quite charming and, what is| whose solution of the class war was 
not so usual, a quite intelligible fantasy | loving-kindness and the letting of the 
in mime—The Magic Pipe: Pierrot, | blood of all who were not kind. 


faithless mistress, despair, sympathetic | 


friend, adoring midinette, and so on. 
But Mr. Jutes Detacre, who played 
his own part, Pierrot, with a fine sin- 
cerity and a sense of the great tradition 
in this genre, got his effect across to us 
with an admirable directness. Miss 
Puyiuis Prxson looking charming in a 
mid-Victorian Latin-Quarterly sort of 
way (which is a very nice way), danced 
seriously, fantastically, delightfully, and 
with quite astonishing command of her 
technique—the sort of thing that nine 
infallible managers out of ten who 
know what the public wants would 
condemn out of hand as impossible. 
The intelligent tenth must have been 
consoled by the enthusiastic applause 
which greeted the little piece. I have 
a fancy that mime would go far to 
restore sanity and tradition to the 
English stage, and every creditable 
essay in a delightful art deserves the 
fullest support. 

It is amusing to see our solemn 
Mr. Joun Gatswortay in labour for 
three Acts over a rude joke. I frankly 
confess I enjoyed the joke. Cisterns (its 
| theme) have no terrors for me even in 

mixed company. But the joke was not 
the really serious thing about The Foun- 
dations, @ play that starts (some years 
hence) with a mob of starving people 
yelling outside the house—dear, stupid, 
kindly Lord William Dromondy’s house. 
Lord William was a god of an infantry 
captain in the great War, and his four 
footmen—particularly James, the first 
of them—though revolutionaries at 
heart, are ready to stand between their 
master and any other revolutionaries in 
| London town. Well, a bomb is found 
in the foundations of Lord William's 
Park Lane palace, and explodes to em- 
barrassed laughter of shocked stall- 
holders in the Third Act. 
The plot’s nothing, and the main 
joke, as I say, nothing to get excited 


over. 


was, was diverting in the extreme. 





Mr. Eapie was a beloved vagabond | 
| sistible—something ought to be done 


of a plumber doing a fine part on his 


head, as is his way nowadays. But the | about it. 





Box B,by Mr.Cosmo Gorpon Lennox, 
was just a gay trifle to send us home 
easy-minded to bed. Bobby Stroud, 
Zepp-strafer, kisses a pretty (oh, ever 
such a pretty!) widow by mistake. 
And continues by arrangement. Miss 
Iris Hory was really perfectly irre- 


She would have reduced the 


thing is so good that it is perhaps un-| whole Flying Corps to dereliction of 


gracious to remind him he could make it 
better. Mr. Srpyey Paxton’s triumph 
with Poulder was his admirable re- 
straint — rarest of accomplishments 
among comic stage butlers. The effect 


of everything was heightened by this| 


excellent economy. It was a lesson in 
artistic reticence. An even more notable 
feat in the same kind was The Press 









Seg) 
So: ; 





Kner 2Ew * 
The Press (Mr. Lawrence Hannay) invites 
The Nobility (Mr. Dawson Mitwarp) to give 
its views on things in general, 
of Mr. Lawrence Hanray. Obviously 
he could have collected a good deal 
more of the laughter of the house if he 
had played less subtly. 
it as quite the best piece of playing 
in a well-played piece. Mr. Dawson 
Minwarp has made a deserved reputa- 
tion as the strong silly ass. He sus- 


But the whole effect of the tre- | tained it—with somethingin hand. Mr. 
mendous trifle, admirably cast as it} SrerHen Ewart’s James was a quite ex- | 


cellent performance, not very coherent 


Of course it is like our Mr. Gats-jand consistent in conception on the 


_ WorTHY to assume that things will beas| author's part, perhaps, and on that'| 
| black as ever a few years hence. 'Tis,! account all the more difficult. 





I should put | 


Miss | 


| raise them) is never popular. 


duty. Mr. Frank Bayty had just that 
air of awkward modesty which is so 
much more effective than plain swank 
as an advertisement of gallantry, and 
Miss Murret Pore playeda programme- 
girl with all the skill that an artist thinks 
is worth putting into little things. 

The best evening that I’ve had in 
the stalls since the War began ever so 
long ago. - 








THERE USED TO BE 





Tere used to be fairies in Germany— | 


I know, for I’ve seen them there 


In a great cool wood where the tall | 


trees stood 


With their heads high up in the air ; 


They scrambled about in the forest 
And nobody seemed to mind ; 
They were dear little things (tho’ they 
didn’t have wings) 


And they smiled and their eyes were 


kind, 


What, and oh what were they doing 
To let things happen like this ? 
How could it be? 

see 
That folk were going amiss ? 
Were they too busy playing, 
Or can they perhaps have slept, 
That never they heard an ominous word 
That stealthily crept and crept ? 


| There used to be fairies in Germany—- 


The children will look for them still ; 


They will search all about till the sun- 


light slips out 


And didn’t they | 


And the trees stand frowning and 


ehill. 


| 
“The flowers,” they will say, “ have all 


vanished, 
And where can the fairies be fled 
That played in the fern?’’—The flowers 
will return, 
But I fear that the fairies are dead. 





The Kaiser Lands in England. 


“A disturbance of rates (when it tends to 
Father Barry 


, no doubt, what encourages us to keep Esme HuBBARD gave us pathos skil-| remarked yesterday that Mr. Underhill, as 

_ our end up in the great War. But we | fully reserved in her clever study of an| chairman of the Assessment Committee, was 
know the customs of leopards, and can | old, old country woman turned trousers- | he most unpopular man in Plymouth except 
forgive our pessimist for his creations | maker; and little Divka SraRACE showed | °"° 2"4 the other one was the Kaiser. 


| (for all the world as if he were a| quite astonishing aptitude (or the most | 


milliner) of Poulder, Lord William's | wonderful training) in the part of her 


| butler, rounded pillar of the eternal old | granddaughter. 
order of things; of James, revolutionary | also did well with her rather intrusive | 
| but faithful (of course James never | 





part of Lord William's daughter. 


Miss Bass Fanaen | 


Western Daily Mercury. 


Letter addressed to local Tribunal :— 


“Dear Sirs,—The reason for my exemption 


oo been removed and I shall be glad to join 


your army if there is still a vacancy.” 


' 
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Lady (to doctor, who has volunteered to treat her pet 
y P 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 
(By Mr. Punch’'s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

I sHovutp like to commend with extraordinarily little 
reserve Mr. Fietpinc-Hatu’s The Way Peace (Hurst 
AND BLACKETT) to the kind of reader that is drawing plans 
in his head for a New England. No wonder that in these 
great days the impatient idealist rushes forth with his bag 

The author of The S t People is extreme 
an extremist in common sense, say. He stakes 


ire for the bitter- 


of dreams. 
but sane 
on the fact of human solidarity as the c 
nesses and crookednesses of politics; declares life and men 
to be good, not evil (how right he is 
rescued from the Puritans on the one hand and the mere 
musical comedians on the other ; an England chaste because 
| freer, less ignorant; good beer in easeful inns; the village 
| or township as the unit of government and of fellowship ; 
| a return to music and the dance, not as a plasmon-fed high- 
brow proposition but as the natural expression of a joy of 
life returned; a clear fount of honour; a representative 
House of Commons; justice, respect, common sense and 
| responsibility instead of charity ; some place other than the 
| streets for our young men and maidens to make love in; a 
recognition of crime as mainly a social, not an individual, 
disease ; a law simplified and scales of justice not weighted 
against the poor; and a host of other good and wise and 
nearly possible things. Here is not the barren politics of 
manipulation but an ideal of living citizenship. I commend 
| it to all believers in new days and all honourable dis- 
| gruntlers; not perhaps as a programme but as a tonic. 


wants an England 


Do not, please, run away with the idea that The Nursery 
(Heinemann) presents us with Mr. Even PxiLipotts’ views 
on baby culture. The background of his story, the scenes 
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of which are laid in and around Colchester a year or so ago, 
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“AND IF YOl 
OUT OF PAIN?—AND OF COURSE YOU MUST CHARGE ME JUST AS FOR AN ORDINARY PATIENT.” 


FIND YOU CAN'T CURE HIM, DocToR, WILL YOU PLEASE PUT HIM 








is composed of gardens and oyster-beds. On these he gives 
a lot of information, and, as he could not be pedantic even if 
he tried to be, I browsed pleasantly upon the store of know- 
ledge set before me. Also I liked the restraint he shows in 
dealing with the War, and commend his exemplary method 
to some of our more blatant novelists. When, however, 
I came to the inhabitants of The Nursery I failed to find 
in them that rare and delightful quality with which Mr, 
Puittpotts usually succeeds in endowing his characters. 
Readers of his novels must know by this time that he is | 
not exactly in love with Mrs. Grundy, but here he seems to 
be insurgent against something, and for the life of me I | 
don't know quite what it is. Perhaps it is insincerity, 
which is a very good thing to be in rebellion against. There 
is one very amusing and delightful character, a bibulous 
old sinner who defied law and order and almost at the last 
gasp ladled out what he considered justice in a most 
dramatic manner. His name is William Ambrose, and it is 
worth your while to make bis disreputable acqaintance. 


PRE E T } 

One fact at once awakened in me a fellow-feeling for | 
Mr. Bertram Smitru—the discovery of his appreciation 
(shared by myself, the elder Srevenson, and other persons 
of discernment) for the romantic possibilities of the map. 
There is an excellent map in the beginning of Days of | 
Discovery (ConsTaBLE), showing the peculiar domain of 
childhood, the garden, in terms that will hardly fail to win 
your sympathy. But not in this alone does Mr. Smrra | 
show that he has the heart of the matter in him; every 
page of these reminiscences of nursery life proclaims a | 
genuine memory, not a make-believe childhood faked up for | 
literary ends. Who that has once been young can read | 
unstirred by envy the chapter on “ Devices and Contriv- | 
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ances,” with its entrancing triumph of the chain of mirrors | 
arranged (during the providential absence of those in 


_ authority) from the night nursery, down two flights of | 


| stairs, to the store-room in the basement ? 


| sonal experiment. 


I know a} 
reviewer whom nothing but moral cowardice restrained 

from testing the possibility of this delightful plan by per- | 
Fireworks too—Mr. Samira has remem- 
bered them with a proper regard that is, of course, wholly 
different from that of those who understand them only in 


| their pyrotechnic aspect, not as objects loved for themselves 
alone, for their shape and feel, and the glamour of weeks 


of hoarding and barter. In short, a real nursery book for the 
study; not one perhaps that actual children would care for 
(quite possibly they might resent it as betrayal), but one | 
that for the less fortunate will reopen a door of which too 
many of us have long lost the key. 





What I found strangest in the Transactions of Lord | 


| Louis Lewis (Murray) is that it is a story, or rather series 


| Pertwee! 


of stories, about rogues, in which trickery is invariably ' 
vanquished—a refreshing con- 
trast to the methods of most 
of our romanticists, who are | 
given to a certain courtier- | 
like attitude towards the law- | 
breaker. Certainly that various 
artist, Mr. Rotanp PEertwer, | 
has contrived to put together | 
a highly entertaining collec- 
tion of diamond-cut-diamond | 
yarns, adventure tales that 
have the great advantage (for! Z 
these days) of being concerned, 
not with bloodshed and mys- | 
terious murders, but with the! 4 
wiles of dealers in the spurious | } 
antique and the exploits of | 
Lord Louis in defeating them. | 
This Lord Louis is indeed a} 
very pleasant as well as a| 
very ingenious gentleman. | 
From the rotundity of his| 
conversational periods and a 
certain general suavity of de- 
meanour I suspect him of | 


pure 


I WANT MY MONEY BACK.” 





of the methods of his distinguished predecessor in rogue- | judgment are equally at his command. 


reducing, Prince Florizel of Bohemia. But he is, of course, 


shocked me badly, when, in perusing an eighteenth-century 
MS., he—I can hardly bring myself to quote the passage ! 


| of interest and encouragement. 


| sternness. 





— Customer (who has been induced by an advertisement to 
se a portrait enlargemet). “YOUR ADVERTISEMENT SAYS, 
‘MONEY RETURNED IF NOT SAv'SFIED.’ 


The Eureka Portrait Company (placidly). “I'm sORRY YOU | 
DON’T LIKE IT, MADAM; BUT IP YOU WILL READ THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT CAREFULLY YOU WILL NOTE THAT IT DOES NOT SPECIFY 
having made a careful study _WHO 18 TO BE SATISFIED—AND I ASSURE you I «am. 


—he “ moistened his finger and turned over three pages.” | 


And this of a nobleman and a connoisseur! Oh, Mr. 


Having said so much, it is only fair that I 


| should call your special attention to one of the stories, 
| “The House in Bath,” an exquisite little gem of consider- 
_ably higher art than is usually associated with such 


| 


“ Exploits of the Event.” 


You might perhaps allow yourself to be put off by such a 
title as Home Truths about the War (ALLEN), because it, 
or something like it, has so often been used as the prelim- 
inary to alarming or disagreeable statements that we have 
grown excusably suspicious. But to avoid on this account 
the letters that the Rey. HuaH Cuarman has here brought 


together would be to miss a very a a and inspiring | 


little book. Let me say at once that Mr. Caarman (whom 
you may know as the energetic and popular chaplain of the 
Savoy; also as already, under a pseudonym, an author) has 


deliberately essayed the impossible. Self-revelation, especi- 
ally in letters, can hardly ever be made convincing. But 
putting this on one side, and accepting these, not as the 
letters that would be written from one man to another, but 
rather (to speak without irreverence) such as the human 
heart might address to its Creator, you will find them full 
All sorts and conditions of 
men and women are here shown, in their varied reaction to 
the great acid that for these three years past has been 
biting into the life of the world. The priest, the actor, the 
profiteer, the society-woman, even the conscientious objec- 
tor, are all touched lightly, tactfully, and with a kindly 
humour that saves the book from its very obvious danger 
of becoming pedantic. In his brief preface Mr. Carman 
has crystallised very happily into a couple of words his 
ideal for the British attitude towards the War—buoyant 
It is the reflection of that quality in its pages 
that gives this little book its tonic value. 








Mr. 


Arnotp Wricur’s main work in Early English 
Adventurers in the East (MEL- 
ROSE) has been that of making 
good. Most of us know some- 
thing, at any rate, of the men 


pire into actual existence, but 
| tell myself hopefully that 
my ignorance of those daring 


describes as humble adven- 
turers of the 


this excellently written history 
of stirring deeds, I 


ing many good names from 
the oblivion which threatened 
them. And Mr. Wricur is 
not only to be congratulated 
on this act of salvage, but also 
on the admirable way in which 
_he has performed it. 


I’m Nor SATISFIED, AND 


pioneers, whom Mr. Wriaut | 


A re- | 
| strained style and a temperate | 
I cannot better | 





who brought our Eastern Em- | 


seventeenth | 
century, is not exceptional. | 
_It has now been satisfactorily | 
removed, and, after reading | 


must | 
believe that even men of learn- | 
ing will thank him for rescu- | 


commend his book to Imperialists than by saying that all | 
none the worse company for that. Once, however, he | Little Englanders will detest it. 


On internal evidence I had set down Root and Branch 
(ALLEN AND Unwin), by R. ALtatint, as the very clever 
first book of a very clever and observant writer of the 
(alleged) weaker sex. But I find the title-page gives two 
previous novels to her pen—I still guess a woman's hand. 
And I by no means withdraw the “clever.” The characteri- 
sation of the various members of the Arenski family—the 
branches are better done than the root, old Paul Arenski, 
K.C., idealist and orator—is uncannily good. There's wit 
and humour and diversity of gifts. What suggested the 
“first book” idea was an uncertainty of method, a hesi- 
tation between the new realism and the older romanticism. 
In both moods the author is successful, but the joints show 
something clumsily. This, however, is technical merely. 
I commend the book to all who are interested, approvingly 
or critically, in the Jew. A dramatic theme runs through 
the book, the ethical question as to whether a man may be 
justified in killing, at her passionate request, a woman 
dearly loved who is slowly dying of a terrible disease. 
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| to serve in the British Army 
at 1s. 1d. a day is denied. 


| been formed. 


| dent has not been followed up. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

“Iv is more dangerous to be a baby 
in London than a soldier in France,” 
said Mrs. H. B. Irvine at the National 
Baby Week Exhibition. The same dis- 
ability—namely, middle-age—has pre- 
vented us from taking up either of these 
perilous réles. ee 

L.C.C. tram-tickets, says a news 
item, are now thinner. Other means of 
increasing the space available for pas- 
sengers are also under consideration, 

* * 

Over one thousand penny dreadfuls 
were found in the possession 
of a boy of sixteen who was 
sentenced to three months’ | 
imprisonment for theft. The 
commonplace nature of the 
sentence has disgusted the lad. 

* 

The report that Mr. Caarues 

Crap.in had signed a contract 


Asan outcome of Baby Week 
the Anti-Comforter League has 
The suggestion 
that Mr. Hoaer, M.P., would 
make an admirable first Presi- 


Humanitarians who have 
been urging the Government 
not to stain its hands with the 
more painful forms of reprisal, 
have received a nasty shock. A 
German spy has been arrested 
in London! 

ae = | 

The rubber cushions of bil- 
liard tables are now being 
taken by the German military Look 
authorities. Meanwhile the 7 
enemy Press continues to take its cue 
from HInDENBURG. 

* 

A notorious Petrograd anarchist is 
reported to be ill, and has been ordered 
to take a complete rest by his docto1 


| He has therefore decided not to throw 


any bombs for awhile at least. 


Further evidence of the Eastern 
talent for adopting Western ideas and 
improving on them comes from China, 
where the Ex-Emprpgror Hsvan TunG 
has celebrated Baby Week by issuing 


| a decree announcing his return to the 
| Throne. * 


“The only plumber, electrician, hot 
water-fitter, gas-fitter, bell-hanger, zinc- 
worker, blacksmith and locksmith we 
have left"”—such was an employer's 
description of a C1 workman. We 
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understand that the War Office will) you find them they are likely to be 
mobilise him as a special corps as soon poisonous. If they have been already 
as they can think of a sufficiently com- | gathered they were probably edible. 
prehensive title for him. a” 
* It is now admitted that the con- 
Several milkmen have reduced their scientious objectors undergoing sen- 
prices from sixpence to fivepence. Other, tence at Dartmoor are allowed to have 
good results from the timely rains are | week-ends occasionally. This conces- 
expected 'sion, if appears, had to be granted as 
several of them threatened to leave the 
A miner, fined one pound for wasting | place. 
bread, said to have thrown his | 
dinner—a mutton chop, onion sauce, | 


* x 


* 
was 


The pessimists who maintain that 


and two slices of bread—on the fire | this will be a long war are feeling pretty 
because he could not have potatoes, | cheap just now. An American scientific 
There is 


a strong feeling that the) journal declares that the world can only 
| last: another fifteen million 
| years, om 

Roughly speaking, says a 
weekly paper, there is a police- 
| man for every sixteen square 
| miles. This gives them plenty 
| of room to turn round in, 

* 
} * 
It is reported that ex-Kina 
| CONSTANTINO is to receive 
| £20,000 a year unemployment 
| benefit. 1% 
of 

We have heard so little of 
the Hidden Hand this past 
| week or so that we are tempted 
to ask whether it is suffering 
from writer's cramp. 

It is reported that three 
large jam factories have been 
commandeered by the Mili- 
| tary. A soldier writes to ask 
| whether it is proposed to in- 


punishments. 
* * 
FOP. 
GOING TO HAVE NEXT, CLARENCE 


9” 


MANICURED? 


THE 
ARE YOU 
SHAMPOO OR PACH 


“ Justices cannot guarantee 
| results to litigants in advance,” 
' said the Willesden magistrate 
Censor should prohibit publication of|recently. Not without trespassing on 
these glaring eases of hardship on the! the privileges of the Bar. 

ground that they are likely to encour- © 

age the Germans to prolong the War. 


WHAT 


‘ |their country’s cause the Apaches of 
Large quantities of food have been | Northern America are to hold a great 


carried off by a burglar from several |‘ Devil Dance” in Arizona. It only 
houses in the Heathfield district. Know- | needed this to convince us that all was 
ing our War bread, we are confident that | well with America. 
t did not give in without a struggle. | x, 
+? A flask of wine of the year a.p. 17, 
We are sorry to find The Globe|found in a Roman tomb in Bavaria, is 


making playful reference to the many said to be the oldest extant vintage. 
postponements of certain music-hall | It antedates Sir Freperick Bansury’s 
Mr. Justice Darurne will agree | brand of Toryism-by several years. 

that these things cannot be postponed 
too often. 


revues. 








“ Mrs. 
* |year, reads without glasses, writes to her 
_ : , jgrandchildren fighting abroad, and knits 
“How can I distinguish poisonous | articles for King George’s Military Hospital.” 
from edible fungi?’’ asks a correspon- | Daily Express (Dublin). 
dent of The Daily Mail. The most|Those grandchildren must be getting 
satisfactory test is to look for them. If} a little old for active service. 


a 


"@ 
As a demonstration of allegiance to | 





| clude jam in the list of field 


, who has just entered her 192nd | 
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TINO IN EXILE. 


[As indicated on another page, Trxo’s actual opinion of his Imperial 
brother-in-law is probably not too amiable ; but it has to be disguised | 


in his letters, which are liable to be censored by his wife.) 


THank you, dear Wiri114M, I am fairly well. 
The climate suits me and the simple life— 
No diplomats to spoil the scenery’s spell, 
And only faintest echoes of the strife ; 
The Alps are mirrored in a lake of blue; 
Over my straw-crowned poll the blue skies laugh ; 
A waterfall (no charge) completes a view 
Equal to any German oleograpb. 


There are no bugle blares to make me jump, 
But just the jodler calling to his kine; 
A few good Teuton toadies, loud and plump, 
More than suffice me in the levée line; 
And, when poor ALEXANDER, there in Greece, 
Writes of your “agents” rounded up and sacked, 
I am content with privacy and peace, 
Having, at worst, retained my head intact. 


Sornie and I have thought of you a lot 
(We have so very few distractions here ; 
We chat about the weather, which is hot, 
And then we turn to talk of your career) ; 
For rumour says this bloody war will last 
Until the Hohenzollerns get the boot; 
And through my brain the bright idea has passed 
That you had better do an early scoot. 


Were it not wise, dear WiirtaMm, ere the day 
When Revolution goes for crowns and things, 

To cut your loss betimes and come this way 
And start a coterie of Exiled Kings? 

You might (the choice of safe retreats is poor) 
Do worse than join me in this happy land, 

And spend your last phase, careless, if obscure, 
With your devoted Trxo hand-in-hand. O. 8. 





MONSIEUR JOSEPH. 


On the day that I left hospital, with a month’s sick leave 
in hand, I went to dine at my favourite Soho restaurant, 


| the Mazarin, which I always liked because it proviled an 


exeellent meal for an extremely modest sum. But this 


evening my steps turned towards tiie old place because | 


[ wanted a word with Monsieur Joseph, the head-waiter. 


I found him the same genial soul as ever, though a/| 


shade stouter perhaps and greyer at the temples, and I 


flatter myself that it was with a smile of genuine pleasure | 


| that he led me to my old table in a corner of the room. 


When the crowd of diners had thinned he came to me for 


| a chat. 


“It is indeed a pleasure to see M’sieur after so long a 


| time,” said he, “for, alas, there are so many others of our 


old clients who will not ever return.” 

I told him that I too was glad to be sitting in the com- 
parative quiet of the Mazarin, and asked him how he 
fared. 

Joseph smiled. “I ‘aye a surprise for M’sieur,” he said 

-“yes, @ great surprise. There are ten, fifteen years 
that I work in thees place, and in four more weeks le 
patron will retire and t become the proprietor. 


| bee-utiful,” he continued, clasping his hands rapturously, 


“to think that in so leetle time I, who came to London a! 


poor waiter, shall be patron of one of its finest restaurants.” 
I offered him my warmest congratulations. If ever a 


Oh, it is} 


| And raising my glass I drank a silent toast. 


man deserved success it was he, and it was good to see the 
look of pleasure on his face as I told him so. 
« And now,” said I presently, “I also have a surprise for 
you, Joseph.” 
” He laughed. “Eh bien, M’sieur, it is your turn to take 
my breath away.” 
“ My last billet in France, before being wounded,” I told 
‘him, “was in a Picardy village called Fléchinelle.” 
| He raised his hands. ‘“ Mon Dieu,” he cried, “ it is my 
own village!” 
| «More than that,” I continued, “ for nearly six weeks I 
‘lodged just behind the church, in a whitewashed cottage 
with a stock of oranges, pipes and boot-laces for sale in the 
| window.” 

“It is my mother’s shop!”’ he exclaimed breathlessly. 

I nodded my head, and then proceeded to give him 
'the hundred-and-one messages that I had received from the 
| little old lady as soon as she discovered that I knew her son. 
| “It is so long since I'ave seen ‘er,” said Monsieur 
| Joseph, blowing his nose violently. “So ’ard I work in 
| London these ten, fifteen years that only once have I gone 
|’ome since my father died.” 





Then I told him how bent and old his mother was, and 
how lonesome she had seemed all by herself in the cottage, 
and as I spoke of the shop which she still kept going in 
her front-room the tears fairly rained down his face. 

“ But, M’sieur,” said he, “that which you tell me is 
indeed strange; for those letters which she writes to me 
| week by week are always gay, and it ‘as seemed to me 
that my mother was well content.” 

Then he struck his fist on the table. “I ’ave it,” he said. 
«She shall come to live ‘ere with me in Londres. All that 
she desires shall be ’ers, for am I not a rich man?” 

I shook my head. “She would never lsave her village 
now,” I told him. ‘And I know well that she desires 
nothing in the world except to see you again.” 

| Then as I rose to go, “ Good night, M’sieur,” said Joseph 
ja little sadly. ‘“ Be very sure that there is always a wel- 
come for you ‘ere.” 

The next time that I dined at the Mazarin was some 
four weeks later, on the eve of my return to the Front. A 
| strange waiter showed me to my place, and Joseph was 

nowhere to be seen. Indeed a wholly different air seemed 
to pervade the place since my last visit. Presently | 


| 








beckoned to a waiter whom I recognised as having served | 


under the old régime. 
asked him. 

* Where indeed, Sir!” 
| strange. 


‘Where is Monsieur Joseph?” I 


the man replied. “It is all so 
One day it is arranged that he shall take over 
the restaurant and its staff, and on the next he come to say 
‘Good-bye’ to us all, and then leave for France. Oh, it 
is dréle. So good a business man to lose the chance that 
comes once only in a life! He is too old to fight. Yet 
who knows? Maybe he heard of something better out 
[there .. .” 

As the man spoke the gold-and-white walls of the 
restaurant faded, the clatter of plates and dishes died 
away, and I was back again in a tiny village shop in 
Picardy. Across the counter, packed with its curious 
stock, [ saw Monsieur Joseph, with shirt-sleeves rolled up, 
gravely handing a stick of chocolate to a child, and taking 
its sou in return. In the diminutive kitchen behind sat a 
little white-haired old lady with such a look of content on 
her face as I have rarely seen. 

Then suddenly I found myself back again in the London 
| restaurant. 

“ Yes,” I said to the waiter, “ it is possible, as you say, 
that Monsieur Joseph heard of something better in France.” 
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THE TUBER’S REPARTEE. 
German Pirate. “GOTT STRAFE ENGLAND!” 
British Potato. “TUBER UBER ALLES!” 
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Crowd. “WOULD YER LIKE TO GO TO HORSPITAL?"—“ SHALL I GET YER A DROP OF BRANDY ?"—* DID YER SLIP ON THE BANANA-PEEL ?” 
“DID YER FALL.?”—“ARE YER HURT, Stn?”—‘Suauy I rercu a pocror?”—“Is THAT YOUR HAT, SiR?” 


Ez-Cabinet Minister. “THe ANSWERS TO ONE, TWO, FIVE AND SIX ARE IN THE NEGATIVE; TO THREE, FOUR AND SEVEN IN THE 
AFFIRMATIVE.” 





THE MUD LARKS. 


sometime curate of Thorpington Parva,| His alleged master looked at me 
in the county of Hampshire, was no | hopeless, helpless. What was he to do ? 








You have all seen it in the latest/ exception to this rule. Aésthetically |“ Well, since Peter is evidently stopping | 
V.C. list —“ The Reverend Paul Grayne, | he was a blot on the landscape; among | to tea with my horses,” said I, “the | 
Chaplain to the Forces, for conspicuous | all the heroes I have met I never saw | only thing you can do is to come to tea | 
bravery and gallant example in the face | anything less heroically moulded. with us.” So I lifted him down and | 


| 


of desperate circumstances.” He stood about five feet nought and | bore him off to the cow-shed inhabited 
You have all pietured him, the beau- | tipped the beam at seven stone nothing. | by our mess at the time and regaled 
ideal of muscular Christian, the Fight- | He had a mild chinless face and his|him on chlorinated Mazawattee, mar- 
ing Parson, eighteen hands high, ter- | long beaky nose, round large spectacles, ; malade and dog biscuit. An hour later, 
rific in wind and limb, with a golden | and trick of cocking his head sideways | Peter willing, he left us. 
mane and a Greek profile; a Pekinese | when conversing, gave him the appear-; We saw a lot of the Padre after that. 
in the drawing-room, a bull-dog in the | ance of an intelligent little dicky-bird.| Peter, it appeared, had taken quite a 
arena; a soupgon of Saint Francis} I remember very well the occasion of;faney to us and frequently brought 
with a dash of Jonw L, Suntivan—and | our first meeting. I was in my troop | him round to meals. The Padre had no 
all that. jlines one afternoon, blackguarding a, word of say in the matter. He con- 
But we who have met heroes know | farrier, when a loud nicker sounded on ;fessed that, when he embarked upon 
that they are very seldom of the type|the road and a black cob, bearing aj Peter in the morning, he had not the 
which achieves the immortality of the feebly protesting padre upon his fat | vaguest idea where mid-day would find 
picture post-card. back, trotted through the gate, up to|him. Nothing but the black cob’s for- 
The stalwart with pearly teeth, lilac; the lines and began to swop How d’y’ tunate rule of going home to supper 
eyes and curly lashes is C3 at Lloyd's | do’s with my hairies. The little Padre|saved the Padre from being posted as 
(Sir Francis), and may be heard twice | cocked his head on one side and oozed |a deserter. 
daily at the Frivolity singing, “ My | apologies from every pore. {| He had an uneasy feeling that Peter 
Goo-goo Girl from Honolulu” to en-| He hadn't meant to intrude, he would one day suddenly sicken of the 
tranced flappers; while the lad who/twittered; Peter had brought him; it! war and that he would find himself in 
has Fritzie D. Hun backed on the| was Peter's fault; Peter was very ec-| Paris or on the Riviera. We had an un- 
ropes, clinching for time, is usually! centric. | easy feeling that Peter would one day de- 





gifted with bow legs, freckles, a dented} Peter, I gathered, was the fat cob, | velop a curiosity as to the Bosch horse 
proboscis and a coiffure after the man-| who by this time had butted into the! rations, and stroll across the line, and 
ner of a wire-haired terrier. lines and was tearing at a hay net as if, we should lose the Padre, a thing we 

The Reverend Paul Grayne, V.C.,'he hadn't had a meal for years. ‘could ill afford to do, for by this time 
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| they set for him. 





| bayonet and butt. 


he had taken us under his wing spiritu- 
ally and bodily. On Sundays he would 
appear in our midst dragging a folding 
harmonium and hold Church Parade, 
leading the hymns in his twittering 
bird-like voice. 

Then the spinster ladies of his old 
parish of Thorpington Parva gave him 
a Ford car, and with this he scoured 
back areas for provisions and threaded 
his tin buggy in and out of columns of | 
dusty infantry and clattering ammuni- | 
tion limbers, spectacles gleaming, cap | 
slightly awry, while his batman (a/| 
wag) perched precariously a-top of a| 
rocking pile of biscuit tins, cigarette | 
eases and boxes of tinned fruit, and | 
shouted after the fashion of railway | 
porters, “By your leave! Fags for| 
the firin’ line. Way for the Woodbine | 
Express.” 

But if we saw a lot of the Padre it | 
was the Antrims who looked upon him 
as their special property. They were} 
line infantry, of the type which gets | 
most of the work and none of the Press 
notices, a hard - bitten, 
crowd, who cared not a whit whether 
Belgium bled or not, but loved fighting | 
for its own sake and put their faith in 
And wherever these 
Antrims went thither went the Padre 
harmonium and his Wood- 
bines. I have a story that, when they 
were in a certain part of the linc where 
the trenches were only thirty yards 


unregenerate | 


also, his 


apart (so close indeed that the oppos 
ing forces greeted each other by theit 
first names and borrowed one another's 
wiring tools), the Padre dragged the 
harmonium into the front line and held 
service there, and the Germans over th¢ 
way joined lustily in the hymns. He 
kept the men of the Antrims going on 
canteen delicacies and their officers in 
a constant bubble of joy. He swallowed 
their tall stories without a gulp; they 
pulled one leg and he offered the other 

he fell headlong into every silly trap 
Also they achieved 


| merit in other messes by peddling yarns 


of his wonderful innocence and his 


| ineredible absent-mindedness. 


| of his, 
;} on 


“Came to me yesterday, the Dicky 
Bird did,” one of them would relate 
“wanted advice about that fat fraud 
Peter. ‘He's got an abrasion 
the knob of his right-hand front 
paw,’ says he. ‘Dicky Bird,’ says I, 
‘that is no way to describe the ana 
tomy of a horse after all the teaching 
I've given you.’ ‘I am so forgetful 
and horsey terms are so confusing,’ he 
moans. ‘Oh, I recollect now his 
starboard ankle!’ The dear babe! 

In the course of time the Antrims 
went into the Push, but on this ocea 
sion they refused to take the Padre 
with them, explaining that Pushes were 
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f. 
‘Ff 
Old Lady AND WHAT REGIMENT ARE YOU 
The Sut 7TH BLANKSHIRES 
Old Lady. “RraLLy! Now po TELL ME 
WHICH AREN'T THEIR OWN.” 


noisy affairs with messy accidents 
happening in even the best regulated 
yattalions. 

The Padre was up at midnight to see 
go, his spectacles misty. They 
went over the bags at dawn, reached 
their objective in twenty minutes and 
scratched themselves in The Padre 
rejoined them ten minutes later, very 
badly winded, but bringing a case of} 
Woodbines along with him. 

My friend Patrick grabbed him by 
the leg and dragged him into a shell- | 


them 


hole. Nothing but an inherent respect | 
for his cloth restrained Patrick from 


giving the Dicky Bird the spanking of | 
his life. At 8 a.m. the Hun countered 
heavily and hove the Antrims out. 





CSem ho "9 


In?” 


But 1'’M ATTACHED TO THE 9TH WESSEX 


WHY OFFICERS CET 80 FOND OF REGIMENTS 


Patrick retreated in good order, 
the Padre by an ear. The Antrims sat 
down, licked their cuts, puffed some of 
the Woodbines, then went back and 
pitchforked the Bosch in his tender 
spots. The Bosch collected fresh help 
and bobbed up again. Business con- 
tinued brisk all day, and when night 
fell the Antrims were left masters of 
the position. 

At 1 a.m. they were relieved by the 
Rutland Rifles, and a dog weary bat- 
tered remnant of the battalion crawled 
back to camp in a sunken road a mile 
intherear. Oneor two found bivouacs 
left by the Rutlands, but the majority 
dropped where they halted. My friend 
Patrick found a bivyouac, wormed into 





leading 





|“ Beggin’ your pardon, the Reverend, 


| strode past the group of officers. 


me, Sir?” But the Padre apparently 
_ did not hear him, for he plodded steadily 
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| it and went to sleep. The next thing 
he remembers was the roof of his 
abode caving in with the weight of 
| two men struggling violently. Patrick 
_ extrieated himself somehow and rolled | 
out into the grey dawn to find the 
sunken road filled with grey figures, in 
among the bivouacs and shell holes, 
stabbing at the sleeping Antrims. Here 
and there men were locked together, 
struggling tooth and claw ; the air was 
vibrant with a ghastly pandemonium 
of grunts and shrieks; the sunken 
road ran like a slaughter-house gutter. 
There was only one thing to do, and 
that was to get out, so Patrick did s0, | 
driving before him what men he could | 
collect. 

A man staggered past him, blowing | 
like a walrus. It was the Padre’s bat- 
man, and he had his master tucked | 
under. one arm, in his underclothes, | 
kicking feebly. 

Patrick halted his men beyond the 
hill crest, and there the Colonel joined | 
him, trotting on his stockinged feet. | 
Other officers arrived, herding men. 
“They must have rushed the Ruts., 
Sir,” Patrick panted; “must be after 
those guns just behind us.” “ They 'Il 








stop him, somebody! Those swine ‘Il| THE AS 
shoot him in a second—child murder!” | ° : ; 
Two subalterns ran forward, followed | THE French, always 80 quick to give 
by a pa . para merg the srg _—— ie so — — it 
line men lifted their weary heads from | that, to the embarrassment and un- 
the ground and saw the tiny figure on | doing of the unhappy foreigner, they 
the ridge silhouetted against the red sometimes invent fifty names for one 
east. 'thing—have added so many words to 
“Oo 's that blinkin’ fool?” the vocabulary since August,1914, that 
“The Padre.” 'a glossary, and perhaps more téian one, 
“ Wot ’s ’e doin’ of?” ‘has been published to enshrine them. 
“ Gawd knows.” | Without the assistance of this glossary 
A man rose to his knees, from his | it is almost impossible to read some of 
knees to his feet, and stumbled for-| the numerous novels of poilu life. 
ward, mumbling, “’E give me a peoket| So far as [am aware the latest crea- 
of fags when I was broke.” “ Me/tion is the infinitesimal word “as,” or 
6 § a mag ges and -followed | see it = case of mee tho ef oan 
1is chum. “They'll shoot ‘im in a/terday ‘as des carreaux’’ (to give the 
minute,” a voice shouted, suddenly | full form) stood simply for ace of dia- 
frightened. “Ere, this ain't war, this| monds, To-day all France, with that 
is blasted baby-killin’.”’ | swift assimilation which has ever been 
In another five seconds the whole line| one of its many mysteries, knows its 
was up and jogging forward at a lurch- | new meaning and applies it. 
ing double. “And a little child shall} And what is this new “as”? I 
lead them,” murmured the Colonel! gather, without having had the advan- 
happily, as he put his best foot for-| tage of cross-examining a French sol- 


wards; a miracle had happened, and | dier, that an “as” is an obscure hero, | 
one of the men, and they are by no | 
}means rare, who do wonderful things | 
or 


his dear ruflians would go down in 
glory. , 


But as they topped the hill crest| but do not get into the papers 
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get ‘em too,” said the Colonel grimly.| came the shrill of a whistle from the| 
“ We can’t stop ’em,” said the Senior | opposite ridge, and there was half a 
Captain. “If we counter at once we) battalion of the Rutlands back-casting | 
might give the Loamshires time to/ for the enemy that had broken through | 
come up—they ’re in support, Sir—-but| their posts. With wild yells both| 
but, if they attack us, they'll get| parties charged downwards into the| 
those guns—run right over us.” ; sunken road. | 
The Colonel nodded. “ Man, know,! When the tumult and shouting had 
I know; but look at 'em"’—he pointed | died Patrick went in quest of the little 
to the pathetic remnant of his battalion | Padre. 
lying out behind the crest—*they're| He discovered him sitting on the 
dropping asleep where they lie—they're| wreck of his bivouac of the night; he} 
beat to a finish—not another kick left) was clasping some small article to his 
in ‘em,” | bosom, and the look in his face was 
He sat down and buried his face in| that of a man who had found his 
his hands. The redoubtable Antrims/ heart's desire. 
had come to the end. Patrick sat himself down on a box) 
Suddenly came a shout from the! of bombs, and looked humbly at the 
Senior Captain, “Good Lord, what’s| Reverend Paul. It is an awful thing) 
that fellow after? Who the devil is|for a man suddenly to find he has 
it?” been entertaining a hero unawares. 


receive medals or any mention in des- 
patches. 


We all know that many of | 


the finest deeds performed in war | 


escape recognition. One does not 
want to suggest that V.C.’s and | 


D.S.O.’s and Military Crosses and all 
the other desirable tokens of valour 
are conferred wrongly. Nothing of 
the kind. They are nobly deserved. 
But probably there never was a re- 
cipient of the V.C. or the D.S.O. or the 
Military Cross who could not—and did 
not wish to—tell his Sovereign, when 
the coveted honour was being pinned 
to his breast, of some other soldier 


'not less worthy than himself of being 


decorated, whose deed of gallantry was 
performed under less noticeable con- 
ditions. The performer of such a deed 
is an “as” and it is his luck to be a 
not public hero. But why ace of dia- 


They all turned and saw a tiny figure, | 
clad only in underclothes, marching | 
deliberately over the ridge towards the | 
Germans. 

“Who is it?” the Colonel repeated. 


Sir,” said the Padre’s batman as he 
“EK 
give me the slip, Sir. Gawd knows wot 
‘e's up to now.” He lifted up his voice 
and wailed after his master, “’Ere, you 
come back this minute, Sir. You ‘ll get 
yourself in trouble again. Do you ‘ear 


on his way. The batman gave a sob of 
despair and broke into a double. 
he Colonel sprang to his feet, “Hey, 





“Oh, Dicky Bird, Dicky Bird, why|monds? That I cannot explain. 
did you do it?” he inquired softly. | The “as’ can be found in every 
The Padre cocked his head on one| branch of the Army, and he is recog- 
side and commenced to ooze apologies | nised as one by his comrades, even 
from every pore. 
“Oh dear—you know how absurdly! Perhaps we shall find a word for his 
absent-minded I am; well, I suddenly | British correlative, who must be nu- 
remembered I had left my teeth | merically very strong too. Theletter A 
behind.” PATLANDER. | alone might do it, signifying anony- 
;mous. ‘ Voild, unas!” says the French 
** At Nottingham on Saturday the damages | soldier, indicating one of these brave 
panaings Sone a i. to £3 a ontamd to be | modest fellows who chances to be pass- 

) lumber o ars absenteeis i “Vy ot 

Tt was stated that, pitas Ghvteed ‘in | on You see that chap, —— of ped 

soldiers would say; “he’s an A. 


military obligations by reason of their occupa- 

tion, there had been glaring neglect of respon- All that I know of the “as” I have 
sibility, some men having lost three ships a gathered from the French satirical 
week.” W estern Morning News. | paper, achild of the War, La Baionette. 
These mines are very tricky things. —_ | This paper comes out every week and de- 





| although the world at large is ignorant. | 


| 
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Ow D’YER LIKE BEING PUT ON TRANSPORT WORK, MATE?” 


“Buimey! 
votes itself, as its forerunner, L’ Assiette 
au Beurre, used to do, to one theme at a 
time, one phase or facet of the struggle, 
usually in the army, but also in civil life, 
where changes due to the V ar steadily 
occur. In the number dedicated to the 
glory of the “as” I find recorded an 
incident of the French Army so moving 
that I want to tell it here, very freely, 
in English. It was, says the writer, 
before the attack at Carency, and he 
vouches for the accuracy of his report, 
for he was himself present. In the 
little village of Camblain-l’Abbé a regi 
ment was assembled, and to them spoke 
their Captain. The scene was the yard | 
ofafarm. I know so well what it was 
like. The great manure heap in the 
middle ; the carts under cover, with per 
haps one or two American reapers and 
binders among them ; fowls pecking here 
and there; a thin predatory dog nosing 
about ; a cart-horse peering from his 
stable and now and then scraping his 
hoofs; a very wide woman at the 
dwelling-house door ; the old farmer in 
blue linen looking on; and there, drawn 
up, listening to their Captain, row on 
row of blue-coated men, all hard-bitten, | 
weary, all rather cynical, all weather- | 
stained and frayed, and all ready to go} 
on for ever. 

This is what the Captain said—a 


go 
o 


we shall begin. 


WHAT THE DOOCE MADE ME TELL ’EM I'D ONCE DRUV A DONKEY!” 





tall thin man of about thirty, speaking | 


calmly and naturally as though he was | 


reading a book. “1 have just seen the | 
Colonel,” he said; “he has been in| 
conference with the Commandant, and 
this is what has been settled. In a | 
day or two it is up to us to attack. | 
You know the place and what it all) 
means. At such and such an hour} 
Very well. Now this | 
is what will happen. I shall be the} 
first to leave the trench and go over | 
the top, and I shall be killed at onee. | 
So far so good. I have arranged with 
the two lieutenants for the elder of 
them to take my place. He also will 
almost certainly be killed. Then the 
younger will lead, and after him the 
sergeants in turn, according to their 
age, beginning with the oldest who 
was with me at Saida before the War. 
What will be left by the time you have 
reached the point I cannot say, but 
you must be prepared for trouble, as 
there is a lot of ground to cover, under 
fire. But you will take the point and 
hold it. Fall out.” 

That captain was an “as. 


” 








Domestic Intelligence. 





“Owing to doctor’s orders Mrs. has 
been obliged to cancel all her engagements 
during Baby Week.”—Morning Paper. 





| to trade with the enemy. 


| STOOD ACAINST THE WINDOW. 


I sroop against the window 
And looked between the bars, 
And there were strings of fairies 
Hanging from the stars ; 
Everywhere and everywhere 
In shining swinging chains, 
Like rainbows spun from moonlight 
And twisted into skeins, 


They kept on swinging, swinging; 
They flung themselves so high 
They caught upon the pointed moon 

And hung across the sky ; 
And when I woke next morning 
There still were crowds and crowds 
In beautiful bright bunches 
All sleeping on the clouds. 





From a constable's evidence :— 

‘‘In his attempt to arrest her she threw 
herself on the ground and tried to smack his 
face.’’— Weekly Dispatch. 

The long arm of the law resents such 
presumptuous rivalry. 


“ALL KINDS OF DEVILS MADE TO 
ORDER, 
—— & ——., SHEFFIELD.” 
The Ironmonger. 


This looks uncommonly like an offer 
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Wife (to warrior, whose politeness to the waitress has been duly noted), “Hum! You SEEM TO ’AVE COME BACK 'ALF FRENCH.” 











THE GIPSY SOLDIER. 


Tue gipsy wife came to my door with pegs and brooms to 
sell 

They make by many a roadside fire and many a greenwood 
dell, : " 

With bee-skeps and with baskets wove of osier, rush and 
sedge, 

And withies from the river-beds and brambles from the 
hedge. 


With her stately grace, like PHaraon's queen (for all her 
broken shoon), 

| You'd marvel one so tall and proud,should ever ask a boon, 

But “living 's dear for us poor folk” and “money can’t be 
had,” 

And “ her man's in Mespotania”’ and “ times is cruel bad!”’ 


Yes, times is cruel bad, we know, and passing strange also, 

| And it’s strange as anything I’ve heard that gipsy men 
should go 

To lands through which their forbears trod from some 
unknown abode 

‘The way that ended long ago upon the Portsmouth Road. 


I wonder if the Eastern skies and Eastern odours seem 
Familiar to that gipsy man, as memories of a dream ; 

| Does Tigris’ flow stir ancient dreams from immemorial rest 
Ere ever gipsy poached the trout of Itchen and of Test ? 


Does something in him seem to know those red and arid | 


lands 


Where dust of ancient cities sleeps beneath the drifted sands? | 





Do Kurdish girls with lustrous eyes beneath their drooping 
lids 

And Eastern babes look strangely like the Missis and the 
kids ? 

I wonder if the waying palms, when desert winds do blow, | 

In their dry rustling seem to sing a song he used to know; | 

Or does he only curse the heat and wish that he were laid 

Beneath the spread of Rurus’ oaks or Harewood’s beechen | 
shade ? 


Well, luck be with the gipsy man and lead him safely home 

To the old familiar caravan and ways he used to roam, 

And bring him as it brought his sires from their far first 
abode 

To where the gipsy camp-fires burn along the Portsmouth | 


Road. C. F. 8. 


“The Premier’s principal speech was made in St. Andrew’s Hall, 
where he was presented with the Freedam of the City.” 
Liverpool Post and Mercury. 
Which he promptly passed on to the enemy. 








“Skilled non-workers all over the Union have for some time been 
in great demand, and enough of them are not available at the present 
time.”—Rand Daily Mail. 

There are still a few that the old country could spare. 
“ RuopeE Island Red, 200 year old pullets, laying, 5s. each.” 
Nottingham Guardian, 
We fancy it must have been one of these veterans that 
we met at dinner the other night. 
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THE BRUSILOFF HUG. 


Tue Kaiser. “I’M ALL FOR FRATERNISATION, BUT I CALL THIS OVERDOING IT.” 
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‘for he was ignor: ent of the satuail of some lively Se Wi te. ‘day. Major 

ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. (the Allies to allow Greece to set up| Haminron did not see why farmers 
Vonday, July 2nd.—On the Finance a republic, although Mr, Kina, with| should escape the tax, and instanced 
Bill Mr. Bonar Law exhibited a con-|his superior sources of information, | the case of a potato-grower who had 
ciliatory disposition ; and, indignantly | knows all about it. }made ten thousand pounds out of a 


to 


asi i, "1917, 








diselaiming the character of a kill- 
joy, made several welcome conces- 
sions to the taxpayer. The late 
increase in the tobacco duty is to 
be halved, so that the modest 
smoker may hope to fill his ipe 
for a penny less per ounce. This 
hope, of course, is dependent upon 
the decision of the all- powerful 
rust. 

The Entertainments Tax also is 
to be modified, chiefly in its higher 
Intimately connected with 
this question is the case of the 
“ deadhead,” argued with the zeal 
that is according to knowledge by 
that eminent playwright, Mr, Hem- 
MerDE, who knows all about the 
free-list and its services in “ en- 
abling the management to keep the 
house properly dressed "this re- 
fers, of course, to the front of the 
house—during the doubtful first 
weeks of a new play. 

Mr. Hoaae was in his place again. 
It had been reported that, conse- 
quent upon a hasty pledge to remain 
in Liverpool until his candidate was 
returned, he was now doomed for 
ever to wander an unguiet sprite 
upon the banks of Mersey. But 
he has wisely determined that 
Parliament must not suffer to 
please his private whim, 


regions. 


oa 


— 


= 
A ‘S 
BEY, Yes Ta. 
7 ie Pri ae 





NO KILL.JOY. 
Mr, Bonar Law. 


At the close of Questions a stalwart 


couple of hundred acres. Several 
Members connected with the ship- 
ping interest protested against the 
tax. Mr. Lew-Jones implied that 
it was more disastrous than the 
U-boats, and Mr. Houston loudly 
protested at being represented as a 
harpy. 

By these complaints Mr. Bonar 
Law was absolutely unmoved, and 
for very good reason. He had him 
self a few thousands invested in 
shipping, and, as he was getting | 
about fifty por cent., instead of the 
modest five per cent. which he had | 
anticipated, he had come to the con 
clusion that even under present con- 
ditions the trade was doing pretty | 
well. After this confession of an 
involuntary profiteer the tax was 
agreed to. But the farmers, with 
next year’s Budget in view, are pray 
ing that the conscientious CHAN 
CELLOR will not invest his surplus 
profits in land, 

Wednesday, July 4th.—We all 
know the ex-poacher-turned-gaine- 
keeper. The converse process has 
taken place in the case of Lord 
PortrsmoutTH, who, when he ceased 
to be a Minister of the Crown, be- 
came a bitter critic of successive | 
\dministrations. His complaints | 
of our blockade policy were frigidly | 





l'wesday, July 3rd.—The House of |}young man in khaki advanced to the acknowledged by Lord Minner and 
Lords was crowded to hear Lord Har- | Table, and, amid the cheers of the Mem- hotly resented by Lord Lanspownr, 
piNGk's comments upon the Mesopo- | bers and to the obvious delight of Lord | upon whom Lord PorrsmourH’s ruddy 
tamia Report. Even those erities in | Drrpy, who sat beaming with parental | beard always has a provocative effect. 
the Commons who had declared It is all very well to talk of being 
that a civil servant should not take ruthless to neutrals, but if we had 


advantage of his position as @ peer 
to make a personal explanation 
would, | think, have had no reason 
| to complain of its character. His 
object was not to defend himself, 
but to call attention to the splendid 
services that India had rendered to 
he Empire during the War in other 
fields than Mesopotamia. In his 
own phrase, “ India was bled abso- 
lutely white during the first few 
weeks of the War. 

| When the report comes up for 
| formal diseussion Lord Curzon will 
| doubtless have something to say, 





adopted the noble lord's policy 
early in the War would the Union | 
Jack and the Stars and Stripes be 
to-day floating side by side all over | 
London ? 

Mr. Lyncn's latest suggestion for 
the furtherance of his Republican | 
propaganda is that the Commis 
StIONER OF Works should remove 
from the streets all statues of de- 
ceased monarchs, and replace them 
by those of great leaders of thought. 
Sir ALerrep Monp absolutely refused. 
The worst kings sometimes make 
the best statues, and he is not pre- 








| aud will say it in vigorous fashion. pared to sacrifice James LI. from the 
To-day, with the air and mien of a Admiralty even to put Mr. Lyncu 
highly respectable undertaker, he himself on the vacant pedestal. 
contented himself with acknowledging pride in the Peers’ Gallery, added the“ P. R.” came up smiling for another 
Lord Harpiner’s contribution and signature “Sranuey” to a roll which round, and, having secured the services 
deprecated further debate. ‘has rarely been without that name on this occasion of Mr. AsquitH as 
Lord Rosert Cretr, safely back from | \since “the Rupert of debate” signed | judicious bottle-holder, was expected 
his travels, does not appear to have it there close on a hundred years ago. | to make a good fight of it. The ex- 
hen pt himself up to date in the interval,! Excess profits provided the theme for’ Premrer scouted the notion that the 


PARENTAL PRIDE. 
Lonp Drrey. 
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Gunner (home on leave). “ WATTER, MY NEIGHBOUR'’S EPPORTS WITH HIS SOUP (BY THE WAY, I'M 8URE HE OUGHT TO BE INTERNED) | 
' 


ARK MORE THAN I CAN BEAR, WOULD YOU OBLIGE ME BY ASKING THE BAND TO PUT UP A BARRAGE?” 


new voting would fill the 
freaks and faddists, a 
Which, he hinted, it Is 
even under present conditions, 
entirely immune. But the majority 
evidently felt that there could not 
be much amiss with a system which 
had returned such and patri 
otie themselves to Par 
liament, and they outed P. R. by 201 
to 169 ; ? 

Thursda , 


plan of 
with 
from 


| louse 
class 


not, 


Wise 


persons is 


July Oth It is hardly 
surprising that the Government has 
decided not to proceed at present with 
its great scheme of nationalizing the 
liquor-traflic. The announcement that, 
in order to meet the requirements of 
the harvest-season, the brewers should 
be allowed to increase the output of 
beer by one-third, brought a swarm of 
hornets about the CHANCELLOR'S head 
Mr. Letr-Jones (irreverently known as 
* Tea-leaf Jones”) was horrified at the 
thought that more grain and sugar 
should be diverted to this pernicious 
liquid; Mr. Devurn and other cham- 
pions of the trade were almost equally 
annoyed because the harvest-beer was 
to be of a lower specific ggavity. The 
storm of “puigieais” showed 
no sign of abating, until the Speaker, 
who rarely fails to find the appropriate 
phrase, remarked upon “ This thirst 
for information,” and so dissolved the 
House in laughter. 


THE WEARY WATCHER. 
Almost exactly a month ago—on May 30th 
readers to ‘Watch Karolyi,’ 
ind now Lemphasize the advice." —* The Club- 
man'' in The Evening Standard, July 2nd.) 


I advised my 


SINCE very early in the War 
My Mentors in the Press 

Have never failed in warning me, 
By way of 8.0.5., 

'o keep my eye on So-and-So 
In times of storm and stress. 


I think that Winston was the first 
Commended to my gaze, 

But very soon I found my eyes 
Tired by the limelight’s blaze 

Ineap tble of following 
Ilis strange and devious ways. 


I watched the Presiprent and thought 
(Unjustly) he was canting; 
lL watched our late Prime Minister 
| When furious scribes were ranting, 
And vigilantly bent my looks 
On Harpen and on Brantina, 


I watched Jongescu, also Jonrs 
(Great KENNEDY) and HvuGuHeEs ; 

[ sought illumination from 
BILLING'’s momentous views ; 

I watched Freemasons, Socialists, 
And Salonica Jews. 


_ And lately with emotions which 
| Transcend the power of rhymes 


| I've scanned with reverential eye | 

Those highly-favoured climes 

Ennobled by the presence of 
The ruler of the Teess. 


On Mecca's brave Sherif ; 
I've fastened it on what's-his-name, 
The famed Albanian chief, 
Till, wearying of the watcher's task, 
At length I crave relief. 


| 
| 
| I've glued my eye on seer and sage, 
| 


So when I'm bidden at this stage 
To start the game anew 
| And keep Karoryt constantly 
And carefully in view, 
I think I'm wholly justified 


} In answering, “ Nah Poo! 





| 
An Equivocal Compliment. 

‘* Dundee,"’ 

at the luncheon, ‘' 
| to the last letter.’’ 


said one of its leading citizens 

will stand by Mr. Churchill 
Daily Chronicle. 

| Evidently “1” itself would not sever 
Mr, Cuurcuii.’s connection with his | 

| old friends. 


** $20 buys a horse, good in his wind, if sold 
at once,”—-Canadian Paper. 


Better not wait for his second wind. 


“Coow wanted, first week in August, for 
Lads Brigade Camp, 120 Lads; must be used 
to Field kitchens,” 

Manchester Evening Chronicle. 


It looks like being “ bad for the renteoelll 








| 
| 
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GEMS FROM THE JUNIORS. 
War Work. 

War work is what wimmen do when 
their arnt enuff men. Or men do it 
too sometimes if they are rather old 
and weak and eant be soldiers, but it 
is mostly wimmen. Some war work 
you get paid for but some you dont. 
it just depens whether you are rich 
and do V AD or r and do muni- 
| sions and things. V A D means some- 

thing but I forget what, My brother 
| says it means Very Active Damsles but 
' you eant beleive him, and anyway 

no one talks of damsles oe 
besept in potry. If you area V A 
you have to do as your told just like 
a soldier but Daddy says they dont do 
it always, and Mummy says its because 
they all know a better way 
than the other persons. But 
then they dont cost anything 
so the hospitle people dont 
mind much, If you do muni- 
sions or are a bus conducter 
you do get paid so you maynt 
talk so much or you would get 
sent away. If Idident have to 
go to scool T would love to be 
a bus conducter and go rides 
for nothing. 

Payiuis Buake (age 10). 





My Favrit Hero. 

A Hero is a man you agmire 
teribly much or he can be in 
a book. It is rather dificult to 
say who is my favrit Hero, 
There are such a lot of them. 
Some are lord French genrel 
Maud King Albert and the 
VCs. When I was litle I use 
to think the man who fed the 
Lions at the zoo was the most 


bravest man in the wurld but that was; short months after her husband's death | 
I\she played bridge, bought a kimono 
dont no wey much about King Albert | 


ever so long ago before the War. 


and the Others so I wont rite about 
them. I will rite about lord French. 
[ agmire him most awfuly. I saw him 
once. He was coming from the camp 
were my Brother was and he smiled 
at me quite on perpose. But he doesent 
no me realy and praps that wont show 
he is » Hero, But he is one all the 
same beeos he had only a weeny litle 
| Army at the Begining of the war and 
_ he helped them to hold tite until more 
| Men came, Or the Germans would 
| have wun. He was only sir then now 
| he is a lord, 
Motry Pariremarp (age 74). 





‘‘ Berlin declares that the Russians have 
begun an offensive which extends from the 
Upper Stokhod to Stanislau, a distance of over 
125 metres.’'"—Daily Telegraph. 
Never believe what Berlin says. 





AT THE PLAY. 


| 
{ 
| Mrs. Pomeroy's Reputation.” 


Canvour (subacid virtue) compels | 


me to set down that there was nothing 
very notable or novel about the mani- 


ACHELL and THomas Coss, of the 


titled Mrs. Pomeroy’s Reputation. The 
occasion was chiefly notable for the 
return of Miss VioLer VanBruGcH to 
active service and the welcome she was 
given by her splendidly loyal following. 

Sir Granville Pomeroy, childless head 
of an odious family, has designs on, 
and for, the son of his brother’s pretty 
widow, he suspecting her to be no 
fit and proper person to bring up a 








Lettice@ « « 2 s » 
Georgina. . . . 
Vincent Dampier . 


young Pomeroy. And indeed three 


LETTICE AND IMPROMPTU DRESSING. 


and an expensive carpet, and, it is said, 
even flirted. Why such recklessness ? 
Well, she discovered a stray daughter 
of her sainted husband. The irregular 
mother died, and of course solid Mrs. 
Pomeroy with the bubble reputation did 
the handsome thing, and shut her mouth 
until the fatal moment in the Third Act, 
when it all came out. Whereby and 
wherein she discovered that the phil- 
andering Vincent Dampier could trust 
where the solemn Maurice Randall 
could not. As a side issue the blame- 
less baronet had a little goose to wife, 
who went to Dampier's Maidenhead 
bungalow and fell into the river. Elabo- 
rate lies to explain quite simple situ- 
ation to fool anxious to believe the 





worst. Moral: Never lie to save a 
| little goose. 
Miss Viotrt VaNprvuGa was patently 


‘nervous with her part, a little jerky 





ulation, by Messrs. Horace ANNESLEY | 


comedy of needless complications en- | 





Miss Lerrice FatmPrax. 
Miss VIOLET VANBRUGH. 
Mr. Frank Esmoyp. 


‘and restless. She needn't have been- 
Loyalty would have carried her through 
,a duller play, to say nothing of her 
charming looks and her queenly way 
of wearing a beautiful gown. Mr. 
Lownk, as the baronet, made effective 
play with a quite impossible part in 
a quite futile situation, and held the 
reflector up to the best Mayfair Cock- 
_ney with ‘“ Georginar explains.” He 
/needn’t apologise; we know it’s true 
ito life! The piece of acting that most 
)cheered me was Mr. GranamMe Her- 
‘INGTON as the philanderer’s manser- 
vant—a very tactful and observant 
/performance. Mr. Frank Esmonp, the 
| philanderer, seemed ill at ease (partly 
jatt but partly nature, I judged, perhaps 
| unjustly). 
the little goose was what I believe is 
known as adequate. T. 








The Food Shortage. 

Letter received by a school- 
teacher :— 

‘Dear Miss,—Will you please 
let Sam out about 20 minutes to 12 
o'clock. His Granma is undergoing 
an operation this morning and | 
want Sam for dinner. 

Yours truly, 


” 





Mrs. 


From a report of the British 
Music Convention :— 

“«* How the British piano can raise 
tie subject of an address.” 
Scotsman. 


will resist the temptation. 


lady bathers are practically ready. 
There are fifteen boxes at the Band 
Stand enclosure, very much re- 
sembling ballot boxes in size, shape, 
and material.” 

Edinburgh Evening Dispatch. 


A happy thought to prepare the new 
voters for taking the plunge. 


; 


“The members of the Cabinet occupied 
specially reserved seats in the choir and lec- 
tern, where also the Lord Mayor was seated.” 

Scotsman. 


A little hard on the eagle. 





From a cinema advertisement :— 

‘* Actual Scenes of our Local Charming 
Cheddar Valley and the Beautiful West of 
England Coast Scenery, also predicting those 
Glorious Sunset Scenes that made Sir Alfred 
Turner ‘ famous.’ '’-—— West Country Paper. 


The General will be pleased, 

‘To-day the weather has cleared, but the 
record according to a correspondent who, 
signing himself the ‘oldest inhabitant,’ has 
recently written to the press, stating that in 
1178 there was snow on Simla on Mth April, 
has now been easily beaten.”’ 

Rangoon Times. 
The oldest inhabitant, however, is still 
undefeated. 





Miss Lerrice Farrrax as | 





the trade to Imperil dignity’ was | 


We hope the British piano | 


“Portobello’s dressing boxes for | 
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MY CUTHBERT. 


l 
| 
For months I had been chasing Cuth- | 
bert. 1 had a store of withering phrases | 
burning to be poured over his unmen- | 
tionable head. Last Tuesday my oppor- 
tunity arrived. 

A stranger was sitting comfortably | 
in a deck-chair watching the vacant | 
courts at the tennis club. His keen | 
bronzed face and his obviously athletic | 
body, clothed in white flannel, brought 
back to me the far days when the sharp | 
clean crack in the adjoining field told | 
of a loose one which had been got 
away square. 

I looked at him again and thought! 
how glad he must be to get into mufti | 
for a few days. I tell you this to show 
how unprejudiced I was. The only 
other signs of life were the two super 
aborigines who inhabit the croquet 
patch and detest all other mankind. | 
I approached one of them warily and 
asked a question. He regarded me with | 
a bilious and suspicious eye. 

“Nothing whatever to do with the 
Army,” he snapped, and a Prussian- | 
blue opponent was smacked off into an | 
arid and hoopless waste. 

“Ah!” I exclaimed, 
| only a rabbit after all.” 

The old thing gave me an unfriendly 
| glance and then missed his hoop badly. 
| | strolled across and sat down beside 
; the newcomer. He smiled at me in 
} a frank and disarming manner. 
| “What do you think of our courts?” 
I said by way of a start. 

*Top-hole,” he replied; ‘‘ I’m looking 
forward to some jolly games on ’em.”’ 

His obvious disregard of perspective 
annoyed me. In our village, tennis is 
now played for hygienic reasons only. 

“I’m afraid we can’t offer you much 
of a game,” I said. “ You see there's 
a war on, and—but perhaps I can fix 
up a single for you after tea with old 
Patterby. I believe he was very hot! 
stuff in the seventies.” 

“That's very good of you. I expect 
he'll knock my head off; I’m no use 
at the game yet.” 

He spoke as though an endless and 
blissful period of practice was in front 
of him. 

“I suppose you'll be going back 
soon ?” 

“ Back where ?” 

“1 mean your leave will be up.” 

“Qh, I’m out of a job just now.” 

So it was genuine blatant indiffer- 
ence. I looked round for something 
with which to slay him. 

“I wonder,” he said thoughtfully, | 
“if I shall ever find my tennis legs 
again.” 

“Have you lost them?” I asked 
sarcastically. 


“then 





he "S| 
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| course, only one of them really.” 


| vaguely. 
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GL Tamra. 
“+s ‘2? ° 
“Ove BILL S&£z 'E 'ARDLY NEVER SEES '18 MISsUS NAH.” 
“On! 'Ow’'s THAT, THEN?” 


“COS SHE'S ALL MORNIN’ AN’ ARTERNOON IN A SUGAR CUR, AND 'E’S ALL EVENIN’ IN 
A BEER CUE.” 











“T’m of is that nowadays, owing to its urgent 
and unadyertised affairs, we seldom 
have an opportunity in our village of 
‘meeting the Senior Service. But I feel 
convinced that the irascible Methuselah 
on the croquet ground was purposely 
I can nearly dance the fox-trot with and maliciously guilty of suppressio 
mine already.” | veri. 

He stretched out the gadget in ques- | 
tion and patted it affectionately. 

The ensuing moment I count as the 
worst one I have ever known. I had In Yorkshire the new policeman’s lot 
forgotten the Navy. My only excuse! doesn’t seem to be a very happy one. 


afraid so—er—that is, 


“Only one of them?” I repeated 


“Yes, Fritzie got it at Jutland; but’! 
these new mark gadgets are top-hole. 





‘Wanted, good Man, to cut, make, and 
| trim specials.’’— Yorkshire Paper. 








; 
at 
5 
a 
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act on that principle and here I am. And poor Russian 
HEART-TO-HEART TALKS. pote has had a even worse fall—all through believing 
(The German Crown Prince and Ex-King ConsTANTINE.)) he had the people on his side. 
Crown Prince. My poor old Trxo, you are certainly not} C. P. Well, but I know they ‘re all fond of me; but my 
looking yourself. Have a drink? | All-Highest One may get knocked out before I get my 
Tino. No, thank you, I really don't feel up to it. ‘chance, and may carry me down with him. 
C. P. But that’s the moment of all others when you | Tino. Well, we must try to bear up, even if he should 
ought to take one. It’s good stuff too—bubbly wine out | go the way Nickie has gone. In the meantime the War 
of the cellar of one of my French chateaux. Come, I'll | doesn’t look particularly promising, does it ? 














pour you out a glass. | ©, P. It certainly doesn’t; and the Americans will be | 
Tino. Well, if I must I must (drinks). Yes, there's no | at our throats directly. Do you know, I never thought | 
fault to be found with it. | very much of HINDENBURG. 
C. P. You're looking better already. Now you can tell) Tino. I suppose you know someone who is younger and | 
me all about it, could do it much better. 





Tino (bitterly). Oh, there’s not much to tell, except that | 
I was lured on by the promise of help, and when the crisis | «The difference between the classical Arabic and the colloquial is | 


came there was no help, and so I had to go. far greater than that between the Greek of Cicero and the Greek of, | 
CP. (humming an air). And so, and so let us say, M. Gounaris.’’—The Near East. 
He had, he had to go. Of course there is also the difference of accent. Cicrro 
Tino. I beg your par- (~p-- Op en 3 | spoke Greek with a slight 
don. ( e- -¢ es ar /'Roman accent and M. 


Gounanis speaks it with 
a strong German one. 


C. P. Sorry, old man, 
but the words fitted into 
the tune so nicely I really 
couldn't resist trying it. 
Fire ahead. 

Tino, I said, I think, | 
that I was promised help. | 

U.P, Yes, you said 
that all right. . 

Tino. And I added 
that there was no help| 
when the trouble came. 

C. P. You said “eri-| 
is,”’ not “trouble,” but | 
we won't insist on a trifle 
like that. Who was the 





“ Two van-loads of shrapnel 
bullets were stopped by de- 
tectives in Prospect Street, 
totherhithe."’ 

Morning Paper. 
Tough fellows, these de- 
‘tectives. “Stopping a 
single bullet would put 
most men out of action. 





“ Wanted, Cottage or two 
Double-bedded Rooms, in | 
country river, 20-30 miles 
| from Birmingham, first fort- 





i 
raens " : | Oa * night of August.” 
saa _ who broke one ; “eat y / j oO o Daily Post (Birmingham) 
promise and refused to : bof Wf) Wd, Sly) ‘jj, } Scr ; l= ; : ‘ 
lielp you? YUN aur So convenient for friends | 
Tino. You know well | SOMEWHERE UP NORTH. | to drop In. | 
enough that it was your | Naval Officer (to native). “CAN YOU TELL ME WHERE THE GOLF COURSE Is?” “ls ‘us tinier . - | 
‘ aci Native. “You’RE ON THE FIRST GREEN THE NOO, YON’S THE FLAG OWER | nO IALESE BIT Fald does | 
most gracious father. ee wey nateial again brain | not make the British bull-dog 


’ THE ‘BACK O’ THAT STANE.” ; 
C.P. What! The Sepepesineiaspaiaibihientde - —.' show his talons in a way that | 


Aut-Hienest! The Inmostty Betovep! The Bryonp- | we have up till now wished he might never do, well nothing will.” 
Aut-Powrerrut! Was it really he? And you believed; _ ss Berwick Journal. 
him, did you? What a cunning old fox it is, to be sure. | With his new pedal equipment the British bull-dog should | 
Tino. You permit yourself to speak very lightly of the give the German eagle pause. 
Avaust One, who also happens to be your father. ~~ - 
C. P. To tell you the truth, I don’t take him as seriously| We are asked to stftte that a recently published work on | 
as he takes himself. Nobody could. | Beds and Hunts (Meraven) is not a companion-yolume | 
Tino, After what has happened I certainly shall not to Minor Horrors of War. 
again, It’s entirely owing to him that I’ve lost my king- PE. BSE ee TS 


dom and that the hateful VentzeLos is back in Athens | ake ee TOR woes a Sa ee 
and that ALEXANDER is seated on my throne. If your TO THE MEN WHO HAVE DIED FOR ENGLAND. | 





beloved father had only left me alone I should have worried Aut ye who fought since England was a name, 
through all right. Because Her soil was holy in your eyes ; 

C. P. Talways tell him he tries to do too much, but he's | Who heard Her summons and confessed Her claim, 
so infatuated with being an Emperor that there's no hold- Who flung against a world’s time-hallow’d lies 
ing him. You know he’s absolutely convinced that he and | The truth of English freedom—fain to give 
the Almighty are on special terms of partnership. Those last lone moments, careless of your pain, 

Tino. 1’ve done a bit myself in that line and I know it | Knowing that only so must England live 
doesn’t pay. And win, by sacrifice, the right to reign— 

C. P. I daresay I shall do it when my time comes. | Be glad, that still the spur of your bequest 

Tino. If it ever comes. Urges your heirs their threefold way along— 

C. P, If it depended on me alone things would go all’ The way of Toil that craveth not for rest, 
right. I'm told the people like me, and even the Socialists | Clear Honour, and stark Will to punish wrong! 
swear by me. , The seed ye sow’d God quicken’d with His Breath ; 

Tino. How ean you believe such nonsense? I tried to. The crop hath ripen'’d—lo, there is no death ! 
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THE LINKS BEING DEVOTED TO ALLOTMENTS, MR. AND Mrs. Bu 
THEIR BASKET WITH POTATOES AT THE SAME TIME. 
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NKER-BROWNE PRACTISE APPROACH SHOTS, WITH THE IDEA OF FILLING 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Marmaduke (He1NEMANN) has this peculiarity, that the 

title r 
character. 

called Marrion, since hers is not only the central figure in 

the plot, but emphatically the one over which Mrs, F. A. 

STEEL has expended most care and Moreover 





ile is by no means its most important or interesting 


alfection 


the untimely death of Marmaduke leaves Marrion to carry 
on the story for several chapters practically single-handed. 
[ am bound to say, however, that at no stage did she get 
much help from her colleagues, all of whom—the gouty 


hful servant, 
air of 


. I methine le ned 
usace has something iessene 


the fait 
be ar a 


old father and his intriguing wife, 
even debonair Marmaduke himself 

familiarity. But if frequent 
their vitality, Marrion is a living and credible human being, 
whether as daughter of a supposed valet, adoring from afar 
the gay young ensign, or as the unacknowledged wife of 
Marmaduke and mother of his child, or later an army 
nurse amid the horrors of Crimean mismanagement. Later 
still, when the long arm of coincidence (making a greater 
stretch than I should have expected 
direction) brought Marrion to the bedside of her parent in 
a hospital tent, and converted her into a Polish princess, 
I lost a little of my whole-hearted belief in her actuality. 
There are really two parts to the tale—the Scotch court- 
ship, with its intrigues, frustrated elopements, et hoc genus 
omne ; and the scenes, very graphically written, of active 
service at Varna and Inkerman. I will not pretend that 


certain 


as 


Indeed it might with more propriety have been ' 


under Mrs. STEEL’s 








the two parts are specially coherent ; but at least Mrs. Sree. 
has given us some exceedingly interesting pictures of a 

| period that our novelists have, on the whole, unaccountably 
neglected. 


Tie Experiments of Ganymede Bunn (Hutcnrson) is 
like to command a wide audience. Its appeal will equally 
be to the lovers of Irish scenes, to those who affect stories 
about horses and hunting, and to the countless myriads 
who are fond of imagining what they would do with an 
unexpected legacy. It was this last that happened to 
Ganymede, who was left seventeen thousand pounds by an 
aunt called Juno (the names of this family are not the least 


demand that Miss Dororura Conyers makes upon your | 


credulity). My mention of horses and Ireland shows you 
what he does with his money, and where. It does not, 
however, indicate the result, which is a happy variant 
upon what is usual in such cases. You know already, I 
imagine, the special qualities to be looked for in a tale by 
Miss Conyers—chief among them a rather baffling inability 
to lie a straight course. If I may borrow a metaphor from 
-her own favourite theme, she is for ever dashing off on 
some alluring cross-scent. More important, fortunately, 
than this is the enjoyment which she clearly has in 
writing her stories and passes briskly on to the reader. 
| There's a fine tang of the open-air about them, and a 
smell of saddle-leather, that many persons will consider 
well worth all the intricacies of your problem-novelists. I 
had the idea that her honest vulgar little legatee and his 








speculations as a horse-breeder might make a good subject | 
' 
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the right equine cast. | Front both about Verdun during the great attack, and with 


gee | the Alpini fighting on “the roof of Armageddon.” To these | 


The component elements of The White Rook (CuarMan | brave and picturesque friends of ours he dedicates his study, 
wwp Hast) may be summarised in the picturesque argot of | The Latin at War (ConstasLe). You must not expect much 
Army Ordnance somewhat as follows: Chinamen, inscrut- | of that inside information which the author, as an American 
able, complete with mysterious drugs, one ; wives, mis- | journalist, must have been sorely tempted to produce. 
understood, Mark I, one; husbands, unsympathetic (for | Indeed he has little to offer us that has not been common 
purposes of assassination only), one; ingénues, Mark II, | property of the Correspondents for long enough, and several 
one; heroes, one; squires, brutal, one; murders of sorts, | of his descriptions (his picture of a glacier, for one), given 
three; ditto, attempted, several. The inscrutable one is | with a rather irritatingly childlike air of new discovery, can- 
responsible for all the murders. Only the merest accident, | not escape the charge of commonplace. But his reflections, 
it seems, prevents him from disposing of the few fortunate | for once in a way the better half of experience, more than 
characters who survive to the concluding chapters of the make good this defect. His essay on Paris, for instance— 
story. He narrowly misses the misunderstood wife (now | “the city of unshed tears ’’—is something more than inter- 
a widow, thanks to his kind offices), and his failure to bag | esting, and his analysis of the cause of the successes of the 
the hero and ingénue (together with a handful of sub- | French army, in the face of initial defects of material, even 
sidiary characters) is only a matter of minutes. There is | better. The author of W estward Ho!, considering the 
almost a false note about the last chapter, in which the! Spanish and English navies of ELizaBeta’s time, found pre- 


for a character-comedian; but I suppose the late Lorp| Mr. Witw Irwin's war-book naturally divides itself into | 
Grorcr Saneer is the only man who could have produced | two parts, since he was lucky enough to get near the 


Oriental commits suicide | cisely the same contrasted | 


before he has completed 
his grisly task ; but it was 
obviously impossible for 
anyone in the book to live 
happily ever after so long 
as heremainedalive. Just 
how Mr. Harris BurLanp 
and the villainous fig- 
ment of his lively ima- 
gination perform these 
deeds of dastard-do is not |7f 
for me to reveal. The 
publishers modestly claim 
that in the school of 
Witkig Conuins this 
author has few rivals. As 





’|hand a mechanical per- 


the other an informed 
equality which, somehow, 
, ;does not make against 
‘efficiency whilst fostering 
individuality. Mr. Irwin 


'Army; but one is thank- 
ful to remember that dis- 


regards complexity of plot jy 3 ; 1 whine sy J, | cipline by consent, one of 
the claim is searcely sub- % baie eel a Lf y; Fy Yi # (the virtues of true demo- 
stantiated by the volume | Aig i : MM yey, yi | cracy, is not the exclusive 


th i 


hefore me; but if blood- 
shed be the food of fiction [Owing to a scarcity of literary matter at the Front, our soldiers are 
Mr. Bornanp may slay on, | sometimes reduced to’ telling each other tales.) Pi. ake RES 
secure in his pre-eminence. Private Jones. “AND SHE SAYS, ‘OH! WOT BLINKIN’ GREAT EYES YOU A London Posy (Minus 
ve SF AES "AVE, GRANDMOTHER!’ AND THE WOLF, ’B SAYS, ‘ALL THE BETTER TER | AND Boon) is a story with 
The Rev. Frank Far-\_ "= 3 0") et DE —__________!} at least an-original setting. 
mer, hero of Mr. Ricnarp Marsn’s The Deacon's! So far as I know, Miss Sopaie Coxe is the first novelist 
Daughter (LONG), was the youthful, good-looking and|to group her characters about an actual London house 
eloquent Congregationalist minister of the very local} preserved as a memorial to former inhabitants. The 
town of Brasted, and the ladies of his flock adored him. | house in question is that in Gough Square, where Dr. 
So earnestly indeed did they adore him that, after he | Jonnson lived, and two of the chief characters are George 
had preached a stirring series of sermons on the evils of | Constant, the curator, and his sister, to whom the shrine 
gambling, they decided to subscribe and send him for a/is the most precious object in life (“housemaid to a 
holiday to Monte Carlo. On his return he was to preach | ghost,” one of the other personages rather prettily calls 
| another course of sermons, which “‘ would rouse the national | her). It therefore may well be that to ardent devotees of 
conscience and, with God's blessing, the conscience of all|the great lexicographer this story of what might have 
Harope.” Possibly you can guess what happened to him ; | happened in his house to-day will make a stronger appeal 
I did, and I am not a good guesser. The Rev. Frank had | than was the case with me, who (to speak frankly) found 
never been out of England, and he found Monte Carlo in- | it a trifle dull. It might be said, though perhaps unkindly, 
habited by ladies who made him blush. He could not | that Miss Cone looks at life through such feminine eyes 
understand their bold ways, so different from the manner of | that all her characters, male and female, are types of perfect 
the Brasted maidens. One of them laid especial siege to| womanhood. In Denis Lawrie, the gentle essayist and 
him and assured him that he had “da veine.” At first | recluse, one might expect to find some feminine attributes ; 
{ am inclined to believe that he thought she was talking | but even the bolder and badder lots, whose task it is to 
of something varicose, but when he understood what she | supply the melodramatie relief, struek me as oddly unvirile. 
meant he was at her mercy. In short he tried his luck, | But this is only a personal view. Others, as I say, may 
to the dismay of his conscience but with prodigious benefit | find this very gentle story of mild loves and two deserted 


to his pocket. His return to Brasted is described with | wives a refreshing contrast to the truths, so much stranger 
excellent irony. 


BRN MEH tradition of our French 
| allies, 


























fection of command, on | 


and more lurid than any fietion, by which we are surrounded. 


, }elements of autocracy and | 
- brotherliness producing | 
_just those results that we | 
y42 |find respectively in the | 

| German and French forces | 
lof to-day—on the one | 


hardly refers to our own | 
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| Another march is thus stolen on 


| whom still cling obstinately to 
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|; Cutna has joined the Boy Scoot move- 


ment. — 





Some explanation of the Kaisrer’s 
| anxiety for peace and the German 
CHANCELLOR’s statement in the Reich- 
| stag has just come to hand. It ap- 
| pears from The Boston Christian Science 
Monitor that Mr. Cuariie CHaptin is 
about to join the Army on the side of 
| the Allies. . 


3k 


A baker has been fined ten shillings 
for selling War bread which 
was overweight, thereby un- 
necessarily endangering the lives 
of his customers. 

* * 

: ° ‘ oe 

Cigars in Germany are now 
being made of cabbage or hay 
flavoured with strawberry leaves. 


British manufacturers, most of 


the superstition that a slight 
flavour of tobacco is necessary. 
es 

“How pathetic it is to see 
six small farmers sending six 
small carts with six small con- 
signments along the same road 
to the same station twice a 
day,” said Lord Sevsorne at 
the Agricultural Organisation 
Society. Almost as pathetic as 
seeing six fat middlemen mak- 
ing six fat profits before the 
stuff reaches the consumer. 

We fear that some of our 
Metropolitan magistrates are 
losing their dash. At a police 
court last week a man who 
pretended to foretell the future 
was fined two pounds, and the 
magistrate forgot to ask the 
prisoner to prophesy how much he was 
going to be fined. 

* 

Adequate arrangements are being 
made, says Sir Ceci H. Sarru, to pro- 
tect the National Gallery from air-raids. 
The intention, it is thought, is to dis- 
guise it as a moving picture palace. 

* * 


A great impetus has been given to 


| the teaching of singing since it has 


been pointed out that at the Guildhall 


| School of Music a woman went on 
| singing until the enemy aeroplanes | 


were driven away from London. 
e«¢ 


x 
Certain meatstuffs unfit for human 


| consumption may now be used in the 


manufacture of dog biscuits. The news 
has been received with much satis- 


VOL. CLIII. 


Ir is reported that the Emperor of menu. 





faction by several dogs, who have now 
promised to cut out postmen from their 


| ” 

| When the Middlesex Sessions were 

labout to commence, a bell warning 
people of the air raid was sounded, and 
the Justices immediately advised people 
to take shelter. No notice was taken 
of the suggestion made by several 
prisoners who expressed the view that 
the safest place was the street. 

* * 


x 
In view of the fact that the animals 
at the Zoological Gardens are on war 
rations, the R.S.P.C.A. especially re- 





Teuton writes: “I AM SAD AT HEART, DEAR GRETCHEN. 


over ordinary people when it comes to 
thinking out things. 
& & 


At the St. Pancras Tribunal last 
week an applicant said his only re- 
maining partner had been ill in bed for 
some weeks, and the Chairman of the 
Tribunal promptly remarked, “Obvi- 
ously a sleeping partner.” This joke 
,has been duly noted by a well-known 
/revue manager, and as soon as a cast 
| has been engaged an entirely new and 
| topical review will be written round it. 





1% 

The policy of air reprisals advocated 
iby a section of the Press has found 
jmuch support. Indeed one 
prominent pacifist has even 
threatened to put out his tongue 
at the next covey of enemy 
aeroplanes which visits this 
country. k 
* 

The raspberry crop in Scot- 
land is to be taken over by 
Lord Ruonppa. The rumour 
that it is to be used for Army 
jam has had a most demoralis- 
ing effect upon the market in 
imported tomatoes. 

e x 
* 

Mysteriously, in the night, a 
pile of shells representing 
thirteen thousand eggs was de- 
posited on a common outside 
' Munich, 


rise in some quarters to hopes 
of an early peace. 
* * 


aK 
It must have been something 
more than carelessness that 
caused an evening contemporary | 
to announce in a recent edition : 
\“* Since the commencement of | 
the War three solicitors have | 


DESPITE MY WEAK SIGHT THEY HAVE FOR SOME REASON | hecome briganc 
DRAFTED ME INTO THE SHOCK TROOPS.” i 


liers.”’ 
| * & 


quest very stout people not to cause| It is reported that two Leicestershire | 


annoyance to the tigers by parading | farm labourers have brought up twenty- 
up and down in front of their cages. | ninechildren between them. It is hoped 
ang | that the news will not cause any allot- 


During the last air raid the windows| ment enthusiasts to abandon their | 


of one house were blown outwards, the | holdings. * 

plaster and ceilings fell, and doors were | 

thrown off their hinges, and yet the| Another hotel has been command- 
occupant 
prise on hearing that the house had | ment. 


the impression that a new bus route | to perform National Service if they were | 


had been opened. |not already engaged in it is assuming 
*, | colossal proportions. 
“Candidates for the diplomatic ser- | 
vice,’ says Lord Rosert Cecin, “ will 
after the War be largely drawn from 
persons of talent.” It is not known 
who first thought of this, but if JUSt with full weight and expecting your coolie 
shows what a pull politicians have | fall down some of them on the road.” 


* 





plaint of short weight :— 


db 


a woman—experienced sur- | eered by the National Service Depart- | 
The task of preparing lists of | 
been struck by a bomb. She was under| men and women who would be willing 


A Chinese butcher's reply to a com- | 


“Butcher said he had gave to your coolie | 





| 


This evidence of at | 
least one citizen’s return to the | 
pre-war breakfast has given | 
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LESSONS OF THE WAR. 
II. 

(The Ophir Gold Pantomime Syndicate 
issues its Preliminary Instructions 
for the Production of its Annual 
Pantomime.) 





Pretimnary Instructions. 


0.G.P.S. 42/B/26. 
November 20th, 1919. 
1. General Outline. 
| It is the intention of the Ophir 
Gold Pantomime Syndicate to 
| attack and capture the Public 
Favour on the night of the 26/27 
December, 1919. 
As foreshadowed in the preliminary 
Press Notices (which will be 
issued later) the production will 
outstrip all previous productions 
both in wit and splendour. 

The Preliminary Bombardment will 
be carried out by Press Agents 
of all calibres. 

The General Scheme will be as laid 
down in the West-End Managers’ 
Standard Formation of Panto- 
mimes. 

Zero time will probably be at 7 p.m. 

If the operation is successful it will 
be repeated daily until further 
(fortnight’s) notice, and every en- 
deavour will be made to exploit 

the success to the full. 

. Advertisements. 

| Noopportunity for advertisement will 
be neglected. 

Advance Agents will reconnoitre the 
ground thoroughly and secure the 
best hoardings available. 


| The Leading Lady will lose her 


jewels not later than 4 p.m. on 
December 22nd. “Q.” will ar- 
range for the necessary publicity. 

. Chorus. 
Will consist of One Section Blondes 
and Brunettes, One Section Pe- 
tites and One Section “ Stunners”’ 
(see Standard Formation, para. 
3a). Category “B” will be at 
the back. Category “B” of last 
year’s Chorus will be transferred 
to the Pantomime Employment 

Company. 

4. Scenery. 

The 8.E. (Scenic Engineers) will co- 
operate by improvising new scen- 
ery out of last year’s production 
as far as possible. 

| 5. Discipline. 
The stage-manager will be responsible 
for the strictest discipline being 
maintained during performances, 


vective at the slightest signs of 
slackness. 


6. Intelligence. | 

Ground observers will be sent out to 
note the effect of the comedians’ 
gags upon the audience. They 
will report any impropriety at | 
once to the Manager, who will} 
at once take steps to improve | 
upon it. 

7. Police. 

Special Mounted Police will assist the 
doorkeeper to collect all stragglers 
at the Stage Door and will cause | 
them to be returned to their pa- | 
ternal units (if their credentials 
are not satisfactory). 

8. Dressing-rooms. 

Disputes over dressing-rooms will 
be arranged between the artistes 
concerned. 

9. Artistes. 

The Fairy Queen will be specially 
employed to create a diversion 
while the Palace Scene is being 
set behind. 

The Demon King will put a few 
heavies across in the Grotto 
Scene. 

The Eight Aérial Girlies (under the | 
direction of the O.C. Flying Corps | 
de Ballet) will make a personal | 
reconnaissance of the front rows | 
of the Stalls in “The Fairies’ | 
Bower” Scene. 

The eyes of the Chorus will be worn | 
in the “alert” position during 
performances. 

10. Principals. 

Artistes will submit for approval not | 
later than the 10th December the 
details of their songs and dances. 
Comedians will also submit their | 
“ gags" and comic scenes for blue- | 
pencilling. This is merely a mat- 
ter of form and the strictest 
secrecy as to their real inten- 
tions will be preserved in order 
that the principle of “springing | 
it on one another” should be 
maintained. 

If twenty people are found in the bar | 
during a comedian’s turn he is 
liable to summary dismissal. 

Cross-talk Machine Fun Fire will be | 
under direction of O.C. Gags. 

11. Music. 

Choruses and incidentals will be 
original. That is to say, they 
will be taken from last year's 
MSS. and the crotchets moved 
up one space and the quavers 





| 12. Rehearsals. 


| A hot meal will be served after mid- 
and will put up a barrage of in- | 


down one space. 


night rehearsals and taxis will be 


provided for those who care to 


pay forthem. ‘“Q” will arrange. | 





13. The Audience. 


Hostile retaliation is not anticipated, 
but arrangements will be made to 
deal summarily with any counter- 
attack. O.C. Chuckers-Out will 
arrange. 

14. Organisation. 

The goodwill and earnest co-opera- 
tion of all are solicited to achieve 
the success which will be advan- 
tageous to all, especially to the 
philanthropic Directors, who are 
poor men and cannot really 
afford it. 

Copies to :— 

All Concerned. 


(Signed) Ete., ete., etc. 


Issued at 4 P.m. 





HAVE YOU WATCHED THE FAIRIES? 


Haver you watched the fairies when the 
rain is done 

Spreading out their little wings to dry 
them in the sun? 

[ have, I have! Isn't it fun? 


Have you heard the fairies all among 
the limes 

Singing little fairy tunes to little fairy 
rhymes ? 

I have, | have, lots and lots of times. 


Have you seen the fairies dancing in | 


the air 

And dashing off behind the stars to tidy 
up their hair? 

I have, I have; I've been there! 





War the Rejuvenator. 
*Rear-Admiral Sims... 
and will be 58 next October.” 
Saturday Evening Post. 


is 59 yoars old 


“Miss —— played the other works men- 
tioned also, but while Miss —— can play these 
better than most—by far—she brings the 


| rarest of fresh-air feeling into her playing of 


Bach's ‘O Si Sic Omnes.’ "—Daily Telegraph. 


What we want to hear is OFFENBACH's 
Mens sana in corpore sano, 


“A personal experience in a large office not | 


1,000 miles from where the bombs fell. Not a 
sign of panic; hardly even of alarm.” 
The Globe. 


| We have heard of places not even 100 
|miles away where equal intrepidity 


was displayed. 


“University or Bristot Contincent O.T.C. 
Recruiting—Suitable candidates for admis- 
sion should be under the age of 7 years and 9 
months, except in the case of former members 
of a junior contingent.” 
Bristol Evening News. 





The result of Baby Week at Bristol. 


General von BLuME says America’s 
intervention is no more than “a straw.” 
But which straw? The last? 
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THE DEMOCRATIC TURN. 









Lirrte Witte. “THIS MAY BE FUN FOR FATHER, BUT IT WON’T SUIT ME.” 
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PHILIP. 


Philip is the morose but rather dressy 








would approve.” 
Haynes suggested that Philip’s be- 











Proud Producer. “ WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THAT FOR A NEW POTATO?” 
Friend, “It's NOT A NEW POTATO, YOU’VE SHOWN IT TO ME THREE TIMES ALREADY.” 








heartstrings. I don’t think the doctor evening the truant, dissipated and dis- 


tended, lurched into his cage of his own 


,accord and went instantly to sleep. 


Encouraged by his return and by the 


ce ae te teri alae 
aa 


foreigner who resides in a cage on the| haviour savoured of unpatriotism, and | 
verandah. Miss Ropes, who owns him | that the one thing needful was the) regular habits of my hypothetical bull- 
and ought to know, says he is a Grey | immediate appointment of a caterpillar | finch, Miss Ropes let him out again 
Cardinal, but neither his voracious; controller. Miss Ropes countered this|next day. This time he did not come 


appetite for caterpillars nor his grue-|by electing herself to the post, and | back. 


some manner of assimilating them are 
in the least dignified or ecclesiastical. 
lt takes the unremitting efforts of Miss 
Ropes and the entire available strength 
of convalescent officers (after deducting 
the players of bridge, the stalkers of 
rabbits and the jig-saw squad) to sup- 
ply Philip with a square meal. 
Recently a caterpillar famine began | 
to make itself felé in the parts of the | 
garden near the house, and the en- | 


| thusiasm of the collectors evaporated 


at the prospect of searching farther | 
afield. 
Ansell was the first to cry off. 

| “I'm sorry, Miss Ropes,” he said) 
firmly, ‘but I have an instinctive anti- | 
pathy to reptiles.” | 
‘They aren’t—they ‘re insects.” 
In that case,” he replied still more! 
firmly, “the shrieks of the little crea- | 
tures when Philip gets ‘em rend my 


| self ? 


declaring that the supply was adequate | 
to meet all demands, as soon as the) 
regrettable strike of transport-workers | 
was settled. 

“Don't you think,” I said, “that 
it would be very much nicer—for Philip 
—if he were allowed to forage for him- 
We had a bullfinch once who 
spent his days in the garden and always 
came back to the cage at night.” 

This apposite though untrue anecdote 
obviously impressed the lady, but she 
decided, that Philip was too precious to 


‘be made the subject of experiment. 


The transport-workers then returned 
to their labours, under protest. 
However, a day or two later Fate 
played into our hands. Miss Ropes 
herself inadvertently left the cage door 
open, and Philip escaped. The entire 
establishment devoted the day to his 
pursuit, without success; but in the 


‘‘ Probably he’s sleeping it off some- | 


where,’’ said Haynes cheerfully. “ He ‘ll 
be back to-morrow.” 

However he wasn’t. Miss Ropes | 
had his description posted up in the | 
village, and next day a telephone mes- | 
sage informed us that a suspicious 
red-headed character answering to the | 
specification was loitering near the | 
‘ Waggon and Horses,” and was being | 
kept under observation. Miss Ropes | 
and Haynes went off to arrest him, but 
hardly had they disappeared down the 
drive when Philip in person appeared 
on the lawn. 

This gave our handy man, James, his 
chance. James simply loves to make 
himself useful. If anybody wants any- 
thing done he can always rely on James 
to do it by a more complicated method 
and with more trouble to himself than 
the ordinary man could conceive. His 
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education is generally understood to 
| have consisted of an exhaustive study 
| of the “ How-To-Make ” column in the 


course of domestic engineering under 
Mr. W. Heatn Rostysoy. 

We first knew that he had under- 
taken the case when we heard his voice 
excitedly telling us not to move. Natur- 
| ally we all turned to look at him. He 
had got a butterfly net from some 
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Boys’ Own Paper, completed by a short | 


| where and was lying flat on his tummy | 


and whistling seductively an alleged 
imitation of Philip’s usual remark. 
Philip, about thirty yards away, was 
| eyeing him with contempt. 


= 


Suddenly James gathered his limbs 


beneath him, sprang up, galloped ten 
| yards and flung himself down again 
| panting loudly. Philip, surprised and 


alarmed, took refuge in a, tree, where- | 


upon James abandoned the stalk (blam- 
ing us for having frightened Philip 


away) and retired to think of another 


scheme. 
Soon he reappeared with some pieces 


of bamboo and a square yard of white | 


calico, sat down solemnly in the veran 
dah and began to sew. 
“Ts it a white flag ? 
to parley with him, or what 
Ansell. 
“Trap,” replied James shortly. 


Are you going 


5 
9 , ’ 
? a5K8C0CcC 


We watched with silent interest while | 


he got more and more entangled in his | 


contrivance. 

‘‘T hope Philip ‘Il know how to work 
the machine,” said 
sure I shouldn’t.”’ 


I, “because I’m 


At last it was finished, and James | 


took it out and set it. He disguised it 
(rather thinly) with half-a-dozen oak 
leaves and baited it with a lot of cater 
pillars, and retired behind a tree with 
the end of a long piece of string in his 
hand. 

“ When Philip walks up to the trap,’ 
he explained, ‘the starts eating the 
caterpillars. I pull the string, and he 
is caught in the calico. It’s called a 
bow-net.”’ 

He waited patiently for an hour-and 


a-half, except for a short break while he 
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Manager f Labour Ea 
bourer t t the demonstrator of tanks ; 
WELL, MIKE, HOW’S EVERYTHING GOING?’ 
Mik fidentially). “ FAITH, BUT 





é THEY RE A 
EEN ON THIM TANKS AND NIVER WAN HAS RIZ OFF THE GROUND YET 


Cy Rinker, 


ange (to man whom he has sent to a job for “an intelligent 


one who can hold his tongue abcut the work”), 
, 


DEAD FAILURE, Sonn, WHY, THRE! 








first turn to Left One of the pea- 
‘<s was observed to be reading this 
so we added a 


last with great interest, 


rounded up the caterpillars, who, not | few more notices for the special benefit 


knowing the rules, had walked away. | of unaut! 


Then we took the luncheon interval 
scores, James (in play) 0; Philip 0. 
‘I don’t see,” said Ansell soon 
the resumption, « why poor old James 
should do all the work. Let 's all help. 
We began by posting an appeal in 


alter 


prominent spots about the grounds 
Proitie—If this should meet the 
eye of. Return to your sorrowing 
family, when all will be forgotten and 

forgiven and no questions asked. 
Next we festooned the estate with 
helpful notices, such as “ This way to 
the Trap t= and ‘“ Caterpillar Buffet 


the truant back in his ca 


and it’s a pity to 
rinned a toothless grin at} 


orised foo l-hogs: “ Free List 
Suspended until Further Notice,” and 

Eat Le 33 We rm,” 

At tea-time Philip was still holding | 
coldly aloof. But while we were in- 
loors. Bennett, the gardener, caught 

by some simple artifice beneath | 
James's notice. I found him putting | 


ra 


Bennett,” I said, 


Don't do that, 
Put him in Mr, James's trap. He's 
had a lot of trouble making that trap, | 


waste it.” 
Bennett 


me and did some dialect, which I under- 


|stood to mean that I might do as I 
jliked, but that be (Bennett) was not 
| going to catch no more birds for us. 

Hardly had I put Philip in the trap 
when James emerged. 


‘‘Good Lord!” he shouted, “ it's 
| done it! He’s in!” 

He dashed on to tlie lawn, wild with 
| joy. Probably it was the first time 


| any of his devices had succeeded. 

“ Aha, my beauty,” he cried, slipping 
his hand under the ealico. “We've 
got you safe, have we? 

We had not. There was a flash of 
red and grey, and the outraged Philip, 
minus a tail feather, sought the sanc- 
| tuary of the woods. 

He is still absent without leave at 
the time of writing. 
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| FURTHER REMINISCENCES. 


| (With acknowledgments to Mr. GronGce 
i. Sims). 

We come now to the beginning of 
the sixties. I well remember, early in 
the summer of one of them, Gentleman 

| Dick—we called him this because his 
father had been a tramp, and, although 

| he scarcely justified the maternal strain 
(his mother had been a washerwoman), 
he was certainly to all appearances 
his father’s son—rushing in to tell me 
that “ Blue Satin,” the prize bull bitch 
belonging to the proprietor of that well- 
known tavern — public - houses were 

scarcely known in those days—‘‘ The 
Seven Sisters,” bad given birth to a 
son. 

This was an opportunity too good to 
be missed, and in spite of the bitter 

| cold I hurried off with Gentleman Dick, 
who already had acquired no small 
reputation for his dexterity in hanging 
on to the backs of cabs, and ultimately 
secured “ Albert the Good.” If I had 
to christen a pup now I should natur- 
ally call him “Jellicoe the Brave.” 

| “ Albert the Good”’ scarcely lived up to 
his name and eventually I had to get 

| rid of him. He bit a piece out of a 

| constable’s leg. Sir J—— B——, the 
presiding magistrate at Bow Street, was 
most charming about it however, and 
gave me a seat on the bench during the 
constable’s evidence. 

I remember it especially because it 
was the day following this I was in at 
the death, when Ebenezer Smith, the 
Mayfair murderer, came to bis end. 
He made an excellent breakfast of ham 
and eggs just before his execution, the 
Governor was good enough to tell me, 
and was collected enough even to 
grumble at the age of one of the eggs. 

| D—— L——, the famous comedian, 
was very funny always about his eggs. 
| I remember he had an idea that if you 
whistled to the hen before the egg was 
laid the result tasted better when you 
ate it. He wanted me to write a comic 
song for him on these lines, but the 
idea never came to anything. I was 
very busy at the time collecting royal- 
ties. The thousandth performance of 
The Merry Murderers had just taken 
place, and at last I felt free to shake 
the dust of the City from my feet and 
devote myself to literature. 
| It was just about this time that Jim 
| Peters became the idol of England 
through knocking out the Black Bully 
—a coloured bruiser with an immense 
capacity for eating beef—in a couple of 
rounds. Peters was one of the best of 
fellows when he wasn’t drunk, and 
could wink one eye in a manner I have 





eet SAAR 


of the British public, 


\the Top—who had an extraordinary 





never seen equalled 7 that later idol| always to forget the soda. 


Alas! poor Peters from fat purses 
fell to thin times. He petered out, in 
fact, as far as the Mile End workhouse, 
where I discovered him one sad day, 
and was ultimately able to get him 
married to the lady who sold winkles 
on the pavement just outside. Her 
previous pitch had been just outside 
the Hoxton Theatre, but she told me 
she found Mile End more disposed to 
her wares. The marriage turned out a 
very happy one, I am glad to say, and 
it pleased me to think that Jim, having 
had his wink, was at least sure of his 
winkle. 

I remember another o!d friend of 
mine—John Madden—he made a hit 
in that ill-fated play, A Little Bit Off 


passion for shell-fish. I have often seen 
him seated on Southend Pier eating 
shrimps out of a paper-hag. By the 
way, I ought to add that he always 
purchased the shrimps in town and 
travelled down with them. 

Poor John, he might still be eating 
shrimps to-day if he hadn't caught a 
chill throwing off his sable coat during 
a rehearsal at the “ Lane.” 

Talking of fur coats, Florence Mont- 





gomery, who flourished in the early | 
eighties, and took the town by storm | 
singing, “ Let me share your umbrella,” | 
in tights, had a perfect passion for | 
them. She had one for every day in| 
the week, as she laughingly told me| 
once. She vanished suddenly, and| 
everybody thought she had eloped with 
the Russian Duke B——— (he had been | 
paying her marked attention), but it} 
turned out afterwards that she had 
married a dustman. 

I met him casually at one of the} 
yearly dinners given to this hardwork- | 
ing body of men—a most affable person | 


he was too and deeply interested in| 
the chemical properties of manure— | 


Some people might | 


and it came out. 
have thought a marriage like this a bit 


of a hygienic risk, but Florence always | 


had a heart of gold. 

I have often thought this posses- 
sion to be a particular attribute of the 
theatrical profession. Bessie Bean, the 
“Cocoa Queen,’ possessed it in a marked 
degree. I remember we called her the 


“Cocoa Queen’ because she always | 
fancied “a drop of something comfort- 


ing” just before the curtain went up on 
the Third Act. Only, unfortunately, it 
wasn't cocoa, 


Arthur Batchen, manager of the 


Fly -by-Night Theatre and one of 
the best fellows that ever breathed, 
told me once he thought the soda must 
get into Bessie’s legs. 
was positive about her instructions 


think it can have been that. 


But her dresser | 


So I don't | 


I remember too—— 

{For the continuation of this inter- 
esting series of reminiscences see to- 
morrow's Evening Cues.] 





A LOST LEADER. 
(Or, Thoughts on Trek.) 
THE men are marching like the best ; 
The waggons wind across the lea; 
At ten toa two we have a rest, 
We have a rest at ten to three; 
I ride ahead upon my gee 
And try to look serene and gay ; 
The whole battalion follows me, 
And I Lelieve 1've lost the way. 





Full many a high-class thoroughfare 
My erring map does not disclose, | 
While roads that are not really there 
The same elaborately shows ; 
And whether this is one of those 
It needs a clever man to say ; 
I am not clever, I suppose, 
And I believe I've lost the way. 


The soldiers sing about their beer ; 
The wretched road goes on and on; 
There ought to be a turning here, 
But if there was the thing has 
gone ; 
Like some depressed automaton 
I ask at each estaminet ; 
They say, “ Tout droit,” and I say | 
“ Bon,” 
But I believe I’ve lost the way. 
| 








I dare not tell the trustful men; 

They think me wonderful and wise; | 
But where will be the legend when | 
They get a shock of such a size? 
And what about our brave Allies ? 

They wanted us to fight to-day ; 
We were to be a big surprise— 
And I believe I've lost the way. 





The Dawn of Peace P 
“The Commissioners of H.M. Works, &c., 
are prepared to receive tenders ‘for the supply 
of: 
(a) Floor polish during a period of six or 12 
months from Ist August, 1917. 
(b) Arm chairs.”—Daily Telegraph. 


From an interview with an eminent 
playwright regarding a new farce :— 
“Has my face a war object? Certainly it 
has, a very definite though an indirect one,” 
Liverpool Echo, 
If it hadn't been so old a joke, we 
should have guessed that the author 
has a strong cast in his eye. 


“A Chaplain Wanted, for private chapel in 
the Highlands. There is plenty of stalking 
for a good shot, also there is fishing, shooting, 
and golf. A chaplain is wanted who can drive 
a motor-car. Terms £1, travelling expenses 
are paid, and there are rooms provided.” 

Daily Telegraph. 
Yet there are still people who write to 
the newspapers demanding “ Liberty 
for the Chureh,” 
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FURTHER REMINISCENCES. 


= 
Alas! poor Peters from fat purses) 


fell to thin times. He petered out, in| 


(With acknowledgments to Mr. GeonrGE | fact, as far as the Mile End workhouse, | 


ht. Sis). 


We come now to the beginning of| and was ultimately able to get 


where I discovered him one sad day, | 
him | 


the sixties. I well remember, early in| married to the lady who sold winkles | 


the summer of one of them, Gentleman 
Dick—we called him this because his 


| father had been a tramp, and, although 


he scarcely justified the maternal strain 
(bis mother had been a washerwoman), 
he was certainly to all appearances 
his father’s son—rushing in to tell me 
that “ Blue Satin,” the prize bull bitch 
belonging to the proprietor of that well- 


known tavern — public- houses were 


| rid of him. 
| constable’s leg. Sir J 


scarcely known in those days—‘‘ The 
Seven Sisters,” had given birth to a 
son. 

This was an opportunity too good to 
be missed, and in spite of the bitter 
cold I hurried off with Gentleman Dick, 
who already had acquired no small 
reputation for his dexterity in hanging 
on to the backs of cabs, and ultimately 
secured “ Albert the Good.” If I had 
to christen a pup now I should natur- 
ally call him “Jellicoe the Brave.” 
« Albert the Good” scarcely lived up to 
his name and eventually i had to get 
He bit a piece out of a 
B——, the 
presiding magistrate at Bow Street, was 
most charming about it however, and 
gave me a seat on the bench during the 
constable’s evidence. : 

I remember it especially because it 
was the day following this I was in at 
the death, when Ebenezer Smith, the 
Mayfair murderer, came to his end. 
Iie made an excellent breakfast of ham 
and eggs just before his execution, the 
Governor was good enough to tell me, 
and was collected enough even to 
grumble at the age of one of the eggs. 

Db—— L——-, the famous comedian, 





| was very funny always about his eggs. 
| I remember he had an idea that if you 
_ whistled to the hen before the egg was 


_ idea never came to anything. 


laid the result tasted better when you 
ate it. 
song for him on these lines, but the 


\the Top—who had an extraordinary 





on the pavement just outside. Her | 
previous pitch had been just outside | 
the Hoxton Theatre, but she told me | 
she found Mile End more disposed to | 
her wares. The marriage turned out a| 
very happy one, I am glad to say, and | 
it pleased me to think that Jim, having 
had his wink, was at least sure of his | 
winkle. 

I remember another o!d friend of 
mine—John Madden—he made a hit 
in that ill-fated play, A Little Bit Of 


passion for shell-fish. 1 have often seen 
him seated on Southend Pier eating | 
shrimps out of a paper-bag. By the | 
way, I ought to add that he always) 
purchased the shrimps in town and | 
travelled down with them. 
Poor John, he might still be eating | 
shrimps to-day if he hadn't caught a 
chill throwing off his sable coat during 
a rehearsal at the ‘ Lane.” 
Talking of fur coats, Florence Mont- 
gomery, who flourished in the early | 
eighties, and took the town by storm 
singing, “ Let me share your umbrella,” | 
in tights, had a perfect passion for 
them. She had one for every day in 
the week, as she laughingly told me 
once. She vanished suddenly, and | 
everybody thought she had eloped with | 
the Russian Duke B- (he had been | 
paying her marked attention), but it) 
turned out afterwards that had | 
married a dustman. 
I met him casually at one of the! 
yearly dinners given to this hardwork- 
ing body of men—a most affable person 
he was too and deeply interested in 
the chemical properties of manure 
and it came out. Some people might 
have thought a marriage like this a bit 


she 


of a hygienic risk, but Florence always | 
He wanted me to write a comic | had a heart of gold. 
I have often thought this posses- 
I was | sion to be a particular attribute of the | 


| very busy at the time collecting royal-| theatrical profession. Bessie Bean, the 
ties. The thousandth performance of | “Cocoa Queen,” possessed it in a marked 


The Merry Murderers had just taken | degree. 
| place, and at last I felt free to shake | ‘Cocoa Queen” 


I remember we called her the 
because she always 


the dust of the City from my feet and | fancied “a drop of something comfort- 
devote myself to literature, 


It was just about this time that Jim | the Third Act. 


ing” just before the curtain went up on 
Only, unfortunately, it 


Peters became the idol of England | wasn't cocoa. 


through knocking out the Black Bully 


Arthur Batchen, manager of the 


a coloured bruiser with an immense| Fly-by-Night Theatre and one of 
capacity for eating beef—in a couple of |the best fellows that ever breathed, 
rounds, Peters was one of the best of | told me once he thought the soda must 


fellows when he wasn’t drunk, and | get into Bessie’s legs. 


could wink one eye in a manner I have 





of the British public, —.. 


But her dresser | 


ave | Was positive about her instructions 
never seen equalled by that later idol | always to forget the soda. 
F J 


| think it can have been that. 


So I don't | 


| for the Church.” 


I remember too—— 

‘For the continuation of this inter- 
esting series of reminiscences see to- 
morrow's Evening Cues.} 





A LOST LEADER. 
(Or, Thoughts on Trek.) 
THe men are marching like the best ; 
The waggons wind across the lea; 
At ten ta two we have a rest, 
We have a rest at ten to three; 
I ride ahead upon my gee 
And try to look serene and gay; 
The whole battalion follows me, 
And I Lelieve 1've lost the way. 


Full many a high-class thoroughfare 
My erring map does not disclose, 
While roads that are not really there 

The same elaborately shows ; 
And whether this is one of those 
It needs a clever man to say ; 
I am not clever, I suppose, 
And I believe I've lost the way. 


The soldiers sing about their beer; 
The wretched road goes on and on; 
There ought to be a turning here, 
But if there was the thing has 
gone ; 
Like some depressed automaton 
I ask at each estaminet ; 
They say, “ Tout droit,” and I say 
“« Bon,” 
But I believe I've lost the way. 


I dare not tell the trustful men ; 
They think me wonderful and wise; 
But where will be the legend when 
They get a shock of such a size? 
And what about our brave Allies ? 
They wanted us to fight to-day ; 
We were to be a big surprise— 
And I believe I've lost the way. 





The Dawn of Peace ? 
“The Commissioners of H.M. Works, &c., 


| are prepared to receive tenders for the supply 


of; 
(a) Floor polish during a period of six or 12 
months from Ist August, 1917. 
(b) Arm chairs."—Daily Telegraph. 


From an interview with an eminent 
playwright regarding a new farce :— 
“Has my face a war object? Certainly it 
has, a very definite though an indirect one,” 
Liverpool Echo, 
If it hadn’t been so old a joke, we 
should have guessed that the author 
has a strong cast in his eye. 


“A Chaplain Wanted, for private chapel in 
the Highlands. There is plenty of stalking 
for a good shot, also there is fishing, shooting, 
and golf. A chaplain is wanted who can drive 
& motor-car. Terms £1, travelling expenses 
are paid, and there are rooms provided.” 

Daily Telegraph. 
Yet there are still people who write to 
the newspapers demanding “ Liberty 
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9 favre ao 


Mother. “OH, MARY, WHY vo YOU WIPE YOUR MOUTH WITH THE BACK OF YOUR HAND?” 


Mary. “’Cos IT’S SO MUCH CLEANER THAN THE FRONT.” 














““SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT.” 


I, wHo before these lines appear (or don’t) 
Must face the Board reviewing my diseases, 

Am fluttered, as the sentient soul is wont, 
Thinking how rum the case of me and these is; 
We'll come together—just because it pleases 

Some higher Pow'r—and then for ever part, 

Not having learnt each other's views on Art, 

Nor in our only chat got really heart to heart. 


They ‘ll sound my heart, it’s true, but ina way... 
Perhaps they ‘ll ask me if I've had enteric ; 
But—ean I tell them that I’ve writ a play 

And have a nephew who is atmospheric ? 
Or that my people meant me for a cleric 
(But Satan didn’t)? or even that I shan’t 
Pe left much money by my maiden aunt ?— 
These are the human links that bind us, but—I can’t. 


Nor can I hope to get behind the mask 


That shrouds from me their human cares and graces 


“Ts your name William?” I shall want to ask, 
And burn to know if this one bets on races, 
Or that one has a pretty taste in braces, 

Or if a third, who only says, “Just so,” 

Beneath his tunic has a heart aglow 





— 


With treasured words of praise dropped by his golting pro. 





We'll part, we'll part! Nor with a soulful ery 
Will one strong human citadel surrender. 
M.O.’s who dandle babes no less than I 
Will leave me cold; M.O.’s who have a tender 
Passion for my own type of sock-suspender 
Won't utter it. Though on my heaving breast 
They lean their heads, they ‘ll lean them uncaressed ; 
| We'll part, nor overstep the auscultation test. 








“ AmEenica’s BLOCKADE. 
By David G. Pinkney, the well-known chip-owner.”—Evening News. 


A chip of the old blockade. 





“Businesses suitable for ex-soldiers: generals and others ; taking £40 
wkly, price £35. Call or stamp.”—The Daily Chronicle. 
| We can almost hear our Generals stamping. 
“Tt was an extremely difficult thing to effect a hit with anti-aircraft 
A ‘ricohetting ’ pheasant was nothing to it.”—The Globe. 
We take this remarkable bird to be a sort of bouncing 
* rocketer.” 





Extract from a testimonial sent to a patent-medicine 
| vendor :— 

“If you remember I came to you three days after I was bitten by 
my cat on the recommendation of a lady friend.”—Straits Times. 





We think it was cowardly of the lady to employ an agent. 
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« 
“ 
LIRA ne ere 


| ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, July 9th.—With the sound 

of Saturday’s bombs still in their ears 

| Members came down to the House pre- 

pared to make things very uncomfort- 

able for Ministers. Woe betide them 

if they could not explain satisfactorily, 

. | first, why the raiders had been able to 

' | get to London at all, and, secondly, why 

they bad been allowed to depart almost 

unscathed. In this atmosphere the 

| usual badinage of Question-time passed 

almost unnoticed. Mr. BaLrour gave 

a neat summary of Germany's pro- 

| pagandist methods. “In Russia, 

_ where autocracy has been abolished, 

it declares that we are secretly 

fostering reaction ; in Spain, where 

there is a constitutional monarchy, 

it proclaims that we are aiming 

at revolution. Both statements 
are untrue; both are absurd.” 

Not until Mr. Bonar Law an- 
nounced that the Prime Minister 
would move the adjournment of 
the House and make in Secret 
Session a statement regarding the 
air-raid was the House really 
| roused. At once a storm of “ sup- 
plementaries" broke forth. Mr. 
P. Buuine, baulked of his prey 

-for private sittings are no use to 
orators of the flatulent variety— 
bounced up and down like a Jack- 
in-the-Box until the Speaker 
finally suppressed him with the 
words, “There must be a limit to 
this.” The Member for East Herts 
is presumably “the limit” referred 
to. 

Fortunately, perhaps, for the 
Government the Home Oflice Vote 
was the subject for discussion. This 
gave Members an opportunity for 
blowing off a lot of preliminary 
steam. At one moment an even 
more dangerous explosion was 
feared, Sir Henry Dauzier sud- 





denly produced from his capacious coat- | It is hoped that the National Service 
tails a shell which had fallen into his'| Department, which recently sent Mr. 


oftice during the raid. His neighbours | 
crowded round to examine it, until his 
_ remark that it was “ still unex ‘S 
_caused a slump in their curiosity. | 
There was once a statesman who, to, 
_ emphasize his argument, flung a dag- 
ger upon the floor of the House. For’ 
once the House was thankful that Sir | 
| Henry Dauzret bears no resemblance | 
to BurKE. 
To warn or not to warn: that was | 





WORK OF “GREATER NATIONAL IMPORTANCE.” 


Thanks to the Home Secrerary’s| which Sir Corin Kerren, much abashed 
conciliatory methods there was con- | to think that he, the guardian of order, 
siderably less tension in the atmosphere should have been regarded as even 
when the time came for the Prive potentially insubordinate, beat, for the 
Minister to make his statement. | first time in a gallant career, a hasty 
When air-raids are about there retreat. 

nothing he finds handier than a com-| The Government had to withstand a 
fortable and capacious Cave. ;massed attack by the Free Traders, 

Tuesday, July 10th.—The echoes of | who even in war-time have not entirely 
the air-raid had almost died away by}shed their prejudices against subsi- 
this afternoon. When Mr. Bruxrc | dizing the farmer at the expense of the 
again tried to move the adjournment, | rest of the community, although the 
the Speaker put him back in his box | object of the subsidies is to ensure the 
with so firm a hand that his spring | rest of the community having enough to 
may have been irretrievably injured.:eat. Mr. Runcman and his colleagues 
had the temerity to take a division 
which ran very much upon the 
old party-lines ; 
sion the Nationalists, in the interest 
of Irish farmers, were not “ agin’ 
the Government,” but helped it to 
secure the comfortable majority 
of 84. 

Wednesday, July 11th.—In the 
matter of the Mesopotamia Report 
a large section of the public and 
the Press is in the mood of 


is 


whopped ?” 
this demand and at the same time 
to do justice to the individuals 
arraigned, the Government pro- 
poses to set up a special tribunal 


Act. 
with the strange case of the Bash- 
ful Lieutenant and the Lively 
Lady, and now to be utilized for 


trunk in its singular adaptability. 
But there was a tendency in both 


more ingenious than statesmanlike. 
Thursday, July 


hana Ogee public in future when an air-raid 
Mn. SPEAKER MISSES A CREAT CHANCE, 
that the exact method would be stated 
shortly. I am glad that he did not 
accept Sir Francts Lowe’s proposal 
to set the telephone-bells ringing all 
over London. Think of the language 
which would proceed from a hundred 
thousand agitated subseribers, deceived 
into answering supposed “calls,” when 
they ought to be making for their dug- 
outs, 

The gist of a very long speech by 
the Arrorney-GENERAL was that 
the Press had mistaken the Mesopota- 


LowTHER a notice informing him that 
he was about to be transferred to 
Wolverhampton as a labourer at 4s. 10d. | 
@ day, “on the ground that such em- | 
ployment is deemed to be of greater | 
national importance than that on which | 
he is at present engaged,” will now 
consent to hold its hand. 

When the House was about to go 
into Committee on the Corn Production 
Bill a strange thing happened. Before 


the question mainly agitating Mem- | leaving the Chair the Speaker was pro- 
bers. The majority appeared to think ceeding to lop off a few excrescences in 
that some system of sound-signals was |the way of Instructions that appeared 
desirable; others pointed out that many on the Order-paper. Meanwhile the 
threatened raids proved abortive, and| Seraeant-ar-Arms had advanced to 
that sirens would interfere with busi- | the Table to remove the Mace. “Order, 
[ sons, as in the leading case of Ulysses. | order!” exclaimed the Speaker, upon 





mia Commission for a Hanging Com- 
mittee, whereas it much more resembled 
a Fishing Expedition. But his new 
tribunal found little favour with the 
House, especially when it was dis- 
covered that it would have no power to 
try the civilians affected. One of them, 








but on this ocea- | 


Sam Weller, “ Ain’t nobody to be | 
Anxious to satisfy | 


under the Army (Courts of Inquiry) | 
That measure, passed to deal | 


this considerably larger issue, ap- | 
pears to resemble the elephant’s | 


Houses to regard the procedure as | 


12th. — The | 
Home SecrETARY announced that | 
it had been decided to warn the | 


was actually imminent, and added | 
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| ourselves. Every public-house sells it. 
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ely 57°? ¢ 
PLA 
day 
Visitor to country churchyard 
BEAUTIFUL, ISN'T IT?” 
Elderly gentleman (naturalist, 
LEGS TOGETHER.” 
Mr. AustTEN CHAMBERLAIN, announced 
his resignation—much to the regret of 
Mr. Ba.rour, who has no intention of 
following his example or of allowing 
Lord HarpincE to do so. In the end 
it was decided that there must be an 
entirely new tribunal, which can deal 
fairly—and, one hopes, finally—with 
both soldiers and civilians. But it is 
now even betting that the Mesopotamia 
laundry-work will outlast the duration 
of the War. 





“TEx-P.C. and wife will take care of your 
residence during holidays or other period ; p.c 
will receive prompt attention.” 

Sheffield Telegraph. 


But what about p.c.’s wife? 


“The bride's going-away dress was a silver 
cigarette case.”"— Dover Telegraph 
We don’t like this new fashion for 
brides. It is too suggestive of ‘“‘ weeds.” 


“Ale and beer—Brew your own, 44 gallons 
for 1s. ; intoxicative ; no malt ; legal ; two 
trade recipes, 1s."—Cork Examiner. 

In England we do not require to brew 
this ‘‘ intoxicative”’ with ‘no malt” for 
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secing elderly gentleman listening hard, presumably to the choir singing in the church). 


listening to the gr isshoppers 
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“TIr'’s VERY 


“AND THE WONDERFUL THING IS THAT THEY DO IT BY RUBBING THEIR 








SIRENS AND THEIR SUCCESSORS. 


\ writer in an evening paper has been 
ng the book that might be written on | 
Songs 





| They sang of banquets in gorgeous 
halls, 
Of raiment tinct with saffron dyes; 
Of ivory towers and crystal walls 
And beauty in many a wondrous 
guise, 
| And all that fascinates and enthralls 
The saint and the sinner, the fool 


discuss 
Sirens’ 
Wat were the songs the Sirens sang | 
Three thousand years ago or more, 
When their silvery voices rose and rang 


Over the ocean’s wine-dark floor, | and the wise. 
And brought a strange pe turbing pang | 
To the heart of the wisest man of | Wily Ulysses at heart was sound— 
yore ? | At least he was quite a family 


Music and words have passed away, we ae ‘J fatal ‘ce. but f , 
. e , . © : 
3ut a modern rhymer is free to guess | © "Cee Hie Tata ets 1 hyrarbemigy 
: | An antidote to the risks he ran, 


What lent such wizardry to their lay, For | led tl t hij 4 
, . © My 4 a . Fars 4 2 » : . > ° 
What gave it glamour and tender- | *OF 0° Sealed the cars Of his crew, an 


ness bound 
And lured the hardy seaman astray geo to the mast ere the song 
. S ~ 7 
From the paths of duty and toil and vegan. 
pees. | But the Siren who sang and slew is now 
They sang of the Zeplhyr's scented The fable outworn of an age remote, 


And the women to whom to-day we 
bow 

Have long abjured her sinister note ; 

She heals, she helps, she follows the 


breeze, 
Of amber eve and star-strewn night, 
Of the moan of doves, the murmur of 
bees, 


Of water trickling from the height, plough, 
And all that ministers to our ease And her song has fairly earned her 
And puts dull carking care to flight. | the vote. 
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WHAT THE KINCFISHER KNEW. 


Tue wind ruffled the grey water of 
the stream under the old stone bridge. 

“Ssshbh, ssshhh,” whispered the 
young willows, “ what will become of 
us ? what will they make of us? 
Ssshhh, ssshhh.” But no one replied, 
chiefly because no one knew, excepting 
the kingfisher, and he was away on a 
fishing expedition. 

Then one day the woodcutters came 
and the sound of their axes rang out 
over the meadows by the quiet stream. 
A great many of the older willows were 
laid low that day, and the young trees 





bent and whispered among themselves, | 


| “Ssshhh, ssshhh, what will become of 
them? what will they make of them ? 
Ssshhh, ssshhh.” This time the king- 
fisher answered them, for [~~~ 
he was just back from a 
fishing expedition. 
“ They will make them 
| into cricket - bats,” he 
said; “that is what wil- 
low-trees are used for.” 
| And he sat and preened 
his gay little body in the 
sun. 
| “§$ss-shameful! Sss- 
| shameful!” whispered 
the young willow-trees. 
“To eut and maim and 
carve us up just for men 
and boys to play with. 
Sss-shame! Sss-shame! 
If they only used us for | 
tools to work with or for 
swords to fight with, we 
shouldn't mind; but just 
for sport! Sss - shame! 
Sss-shame!” And they in 
trembled and whispered among them- 
selves on the edge of the silver stream. 
But although the kingfisher hap- 
pened to have a very little body he had 
a very big mind, and he explained to 
the young willow - trees that, even if 
cricket might be only a game, yet it 
| trained boys and men for the Battle of 
Life. But the willow-trees were young 
and of course they thought they knew 
best, so they went on whispering among 





| themselves, “ Sss-shame! sss-shame!” | 


* aa x * x 
| After the War began the kingfisher 
, used to bring back what news he 
| could gather on his fishing expeditions. 
| * They are cutting down the oaks in 
| the lower spinney,” he told them one 
| day. “I expect they will be used for 
| building ships.” And he preened his 
little dazzling body in the sun. 


“I wish they would use ws for build- 


ing ships,” whispered the willows. “I 
wish they would let us die for our 
| country. All our brave men and boys 
have gone to fight; they do not even 


need us for cricket-bats now,” they 
sighed sadly. “I wish they were back 
and wanting us to play games with.” 

And then one day, when the young 
willow-trees had grown older and more 
wise, the woodmen came again to the 
quiet stream. 

‘* What have they come for? What 
_will they do with us?” whispered the 
| willow-trees as they shivered and trem- 
bled on the reedy margin of the stream. 
The kingfisher was preening his small 
many-hued body in the sun. 

“T'll find out,” he said, and flashed 
away like a fragment of rainbow gone 
jastray. Almost by the time the first 
stroke of the axe rang out over the 
sleeping meadows he was back again. 

“You are going to die for your coun- 
itry,” he told them. “They ‘are using 











AT OUR RED CROSS SALE. 


“Mr. Jem WaLLOP, A RETIRED HEAVY-WEIGHT CHAMPION, HAS VERY KINDLY 
CONSENTED TO GIVE A LESSON IN BOXING TO THE HIGHEST BIDDER.” 


| willows to make new limbs for our brave 
soldiers and sailors who have lost their 
own; they are using willows to make 
new limbs for our brave sailors and 
soldiers.” Up and down the stream he 
darted, spreading the wonderful news ; 
and so the willow-trees were comforted. 

“Ssshhh, ssshhh,” they whispered. 
“Ssshhh! ssshhh! for our brave sol- 
ders and sailors, for our dear sailors 
and soldiers—ssshhh, ssshhh.” 








Commercial Candour. 
“Electric hoist for pa 
| lift 10cwt. ; little use.”— Manchester Paper. 





' —— 

“CHINESE CRISIS. 

) Distrust OF THE Ice-l’resipENt.” 
Times and Mirror (Bristol) | 


Yet one would have thought him the | 
i very man to preserve his coolness. 


“Harr Reports PRoGress. | 
G.H.Q., Tuesday, 11.46a.m.” | 

Star. 

It is hoped now that the British com: | 





muniqués will be a little less bald. 


senger or goods; to} 


| was now half-past ten. 


THE BOAT. 
A Srupy i INDIFFERENCE. 

One likes to think of oneself as a 
person of some importance, whose vital 
spark, even in these days when life is 
so cheap, ought to be guarded with 
solicitude. Indeed, to adapt CLovan's 
phrase, one wants other people—and 
especially those whose prosperity is 
dependent upon us—officiously to keep 
us alive. 

This being my not unnatural attitude, 
you will understand what a shock I had 
when the owner of the boat, who would 
expire of starvation if his boats were 
not hired, treated me as he has done. 

The boat in question was needed for 

}an estuary or bay in which sailing is 
permitted. Since we had decided to 
take a holiday on the 


seemed well to secure 
something to navigate ; 
and as I detest rowing 
it had to be something 
with sails, petrol being 
too searce. The hotel 
people sent me the name 


ing-boats for hire. I cor- 
responded with him, fixed 
up the price (an exorbit- 
ant one), and arranged 
for the boat to be ready 
on Monday afternoon. 
On Monday afternoon 
it had not arrived. There 
was the sea; there was 
the little pier ; there were 
plenty of rowing - boats, 
but my vessel was — 
where ? 
After breakfast the next day there 
was still no boat, but word came that its 
owner had called and would I see him ? 
“ About the boat,” he began, 
“ Where is it ?”’ I asked. 
“She's moored just round the point 
there,”’ he said. 
, “Why isn’t she here?” I asked, 
|adopting his pronoun. I had forgotten 

for the moment that boats belong to 
| the now enfranchised sex. 

“Did you want her so soon?’ 
jreplied. 

| “It was all arranged for her to be 


«T 


he 


/here yesterday afternoon,” I said. 
| have your letter about it.” 


| “Oh, well, she'll be here directly,” 


i} 
| he answered. 


‘I should have preferred you to keep 
your word,” I said stiffly. 

He made no reply. 

‘Send for her at once,” I said. It 
“1 want to 


'go out this morning ;” and he agreed. 


The boat arrived at a little after 
three—an open boat with a mast. No 


shores of this water it | 


of a man who had sail- | 


























} 


Gran ip apa (to small Teuton 


deck; nowhere to be comfortable, as 
the boom swung almost level with the 
bulwarks. There was a foot of water 
in her. 

Her owner arrived while I was noting 
these things. 

Hie looked at her with pride. “She's 
a good boat,” he said. “She used to 
be a lifeboat, with tanks in her to keep 
her buoyant, but I took them out.” 

“IT was expecting one with a deck,’ 
I said. 

“Deck? Who wants a deck?” he 
answered, “She's allright. You must 
keep baling, that’s all. She would be 
all the better for some white-lead and 
paint.” 

“Why not 
asked. — 

He pointed to an island about a mile 
distant and a headland half a mile 
across the bay. “Keep within those 
two spots,” he said, “and you'll be all 
right. It’s not safe to take her be- 
yond. There might be squalls.” 

“ Rather limited,” I suggested. 

“There's grand water in between,” 
he said. “Deep too in places. Nine 
fathoms.” 

“ Where's the man to sail her?” I 
asked. 


give them to her? 
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struggling with home lessons). 
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Diet 


WELT 


Come, Fritz, 18 YOUR TASK 85 DIFFICULT?” 
Fritz. “Iv 18 INDEED. I HAVE TO LEARN THE NAMES OF ALL THE COUNTRIES THAT MISUNDERSTAND THE ALL-HIGHEST.” 











“The man?” he replied, “ Aren’t you | 
going to sail her yourself? Your letter 
said nothing about a man.”’ 

“Good heavens!” I said, “ you 
surely wouldn't let a total stranger try | 
to sail a boat here among all these un- | 
known rocks and currents ?.” 

From his manner it was plain that 
he would, cheerfully. | 

“Well, I’ve no man to spare,” he 
said at * But there's a boy in| 
the village who could come. He's not 
right in his head quite, but he’ll be| 


last. 


handy.” 
“Does he know 
asked 
“No, I wouldn't say he knew the} 
c! he replied, “ but he'll be 
han ly _ } 
“ Have you any life-belts ?" I asked. | 
“There were some,” he said, “ but 


the channels?” I 
innels,”’ 


very encouraging,” [! 
remarked. ‘Surely you don’t want 
people drowned in your boats? It 
wouldn’t do the village or the hotel 


one. 


“ YY re noi 


uu 


any good 

“No, I suppose not,” he assented 
thoughtfully ; “but no one’s going to 
be drowned. No one ever has been 
drowned in that boat since I’ve had 


her.” He laughed a hearty laugh. “So 
that’s all right,” he added, and was 
gone. 

I now know what an invalid feels like 
who, after a few weeks in (so to speak) 
cotton-wool, is deposited on the door- 
step in the sleet. 








“ Consequently, if Austria wants to save her 
twin-broth Hungary from a crashing defeat 


she must take her armies from Lemberg in a 


round-about way through most inconvenient 
mountain passes.” 


Judging by this account the Central 
Powers seem to be in the soup. 


“To ascertain to what extent the children 
under their care have lost weight as a result 
of the war dietary, the Henley - on - Thames 
Guardians have decided to have them weighed 
periodically. At a certain boarding school all 
the boys were found to have lost weight—in 
some cases to the extent of 111)b—under the 
new food régime.”— Manchester Guardian. 


What did these young giants weigh 
before the War ? 


“ Dr. A—— is the gifted author of his old | 
Vicar, the late Dr. Bickersteth, who after 
wards became Bishop of Exeter. THe is also a 
son-in-law of the late Bishop.” 

Church Paper. 
And apparently (by marriage) his own 
grandfather. 
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_ strictly confidential I'l! tell you.” 
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| « We ought rather,” I said, “ to have two smoking-rooms 
THE VOTE. | to every house, one for me and the likes of me and the other 
“Axp now,” I said, “that you’ve got your dear vote, | for the grandmothers.” 


| what are you going to do with it?” “ Segregating the sexes again! Surely if we have mixed 


“Tf,” said Francesca, “ you'll promise to treat it as| bathing we may have mixed smoking.” 
« And mixed voting,” I said. 
“There you are,” I said, “Unless youcan make asecret} “That is no real concession. We have wrung it from 
out of it you take no pleasure in it. You're just like a lot you because of the force and reasonableness of our case. 
of girls who——” | “Say rather the force and Christabelness of your case.” 
“T’m not. I’m not even like one girl. I wish I was.” | “Anyhow, we've got it.” 





“Tdon’t. Llike your matureintellect. I can't do without; ‘And now that you've got it you don’t really care for it.” 
your balanced judgment.” | “ We do, we do. 
“Thanks; it's pleasant to be appreciated as one deserves. | 


And now I'll tell you what; — and your friends talk about 
I'm going to do with my vote. | 
When the time comes I shall 
take it with me into what’s| 
called a polling-booth, and I 
shall demand a piece of paper, 
and then—yes, then I shall de- 
stroy the sanctity of the home 
and neglect my children, and, 
incidentally, I shall break up 
the Empire, and do all the 
other dreadful things that you 
and the others have been pro- 
phesying; and I shall do them 
simply by making a cross op- 
posite the name of the candi- 
date who's got the nicest eyes 
and the prettiest moustache. 
That's what I shall do with 
my vote. I shall vote with it by 
ballot. What else could I do?” 

* Great Heaven! Francesca, 
how can you be so frivolous ? 
Are you aware that politics, | 
in which you are now to play! | 
a part however humble, are a) 
serious matter ?” 

“T know,” she said, “ and} 
that is why they'll be all the 
better for an occasional touch 
of lightness. There’s some 
Latin quotation about Apollo, ° yctele wR ; 
isn't there, my Public School WAR ECONOMY. thing ? 
and University man? Well, | Aunt Liz. “WHERE YER GOIN’, Tiny?” * Tiny. “PICTURES.” | 


I’m all for that.” 2 : } DR me PS : he saa dl 

“ But,” I said, “you don’t Aunt Liz, “WHAT YER GOIN’ TO DO, THEN?" = Tiny. “ SHOVE IN.” | Vocation of Canterbury has a very 

eas “ation dangerous it is to | Aum Ei “Aue Riau. MIND YER DON’T GET RUNNED OVER.” ~ | a _— a of . sees 

\ a _ — +--+ ive Join ommiuttees on e oya 

be light and humorous at public meetings or in the House | Letters of Business, Purity of Life and the Revision of the Diction- 

of Commons A man gets a reputation for that sort of |#™Y.: - - will be taken into consideration; and, afterwards, several 
ry | 


, : : i _ | motions on a variety of topics will be brought forward. One of these 
thing, and then he’s expected to keep it up; and, anyhow, begs the War Office to provide some means of protecting, when 


it gives him no influence, however funny he may be. The| necessary, ladies of education working in munition factories ‘ from 





got up go and said good- 
bye to one another.” 

“What,” said Francesca, 
“does this man mean ?” 

‘‘He means,” I said, “ those 
delightful and lingering com- 
mittee meetings, when you 
have nearly separated and sud- 
denly remember all the sub- 
| jects you have forgotten.” 

* Now,” she said, “‘ you are 
really funny.” 


do my best.” 
“That's the pity of it; but 


|help you.” 
in the polling-booth.” 


“ Anyhow, d@ bas the smok- 


ing-room,”’ R. C. L. 








“Hot pennies and halfpennies 
were thrown from the windows at 
a West Hartlepool wedding party. 
One fell. down the back of a school- 
boy, burning him, and has been 
awarded £5 damages.” 

Eastern Daily Press. 





other men laugh at him, but distrust him profoundly.” | the profane language and swearing of the officials under whom they 
“Pooh!” said Francisca. ‘“That’s all very well for| work.’ "—Church Courier. 
men—they have little humour and no wit——” ‘The dictionary certainly needs revising if this sort of 
‘‘My dear Francesca, how can you venture to fly in the | language appears in it. 
face of all experience——” —_———— 
“‘ Men's experience,” she said ; “it doesn't count. You've! “After doing a few rounds of the field a wha he ‘naives’ call a 
often said that smoking-room stories are the dullest in the | etific speed, he calf leaped a high wall inoa nohehr field, and, fol- 
world.” lowed by a number of men, made sraigh for he cliffs. Fearing 
is Flow you do dart about,” I said, “ from subject Sa nohing, he animal jumped from the cliff."—Daily Dispatch. 
ject. Just now you were in a polling-booth and now you ‘re It is conjectured that the unfortunate animal was missing 
in a smoking-room.” es. RNRGEES PeTdeRro ee: 
“ And heartily ashamed to be found there—stale tobacco} “Wanrep Plain Dressmaker, who goes out daily, for altering and 
and staler stories. Why have a smoking-room at all when | -making.”—TIrish Paper. ; 
everybody's grandmother has her own cigarette-case and After a few days of this process she may hope to be a 
her own special brand of cigarettes?" | plain dressmaker no longer. 





ay 





“You don't. It’s not one of the important subjects you | 


after you've quite definitely | 


“I’m a man and can only | 


now you ‘ve got the women to | 


“Solhave. Well, au revoir 


And did the poor boy get no- | 


Aunt Liz. “Gor YER MONEY?” Tiny. “ No." | ©The Lower House of the Con- | 
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Mistress (to under-gardener, who has been up to be examined for the Army). “I SUPPOSE, JOHN, YOU TOLD THEM YOU WOULD NOT 


EIGHTEEN UNTIL THE END OF THE MONTH?” 
John. “No use, Mum. You 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


BE 


The 
talk ; by which I do not at all mean brilliant epigram and 
verbal fireworks, but direct and genuine conversation, just 
so far manipulated by the author that it 
business in hand without becoming artificial. I must add, 
however, that Miss MapGe Mears occasionally displays 
the defects of her qualities, to the extent of sacrificing 


syntax to ease, even in passages of pure narrative, with | 
But after all it is | 
might think, to a myriad petty outlawries. 


results that might offend the precisionist. 


what she has to say that matters most ; and the story of 


The Candid Courtship will hold you amused and curious to| 
I will not spoil it by re-telling, save to indicate | 
| were shamefully enslaved—a fact which is neither denied 


the end. 
that (as the title implies) it is about a suitor who, in pro- 
posing to the girl of his choice, 
a past. Not a very lurid past, but quite bad enough for the 
G.O.H.C., who happened to entertain strong views on sex- 
equality. So, as vulgar persons say, the fat was in the fire 
—more especially when the lady of the past turned up 
again, not past at all, but very pleasantly intriguing with 
| another, and that other own brother to the girl herself. 
| A pretty complication, and leading up to an admirable 
| scene of tragi-comedy over a double elopement and a pur- 
suit, which you must certainly read. Do not, however, be 
| led to think that the story is at-all farcically treated ; 


Miss Mears is far too serious an artist to neglect the} 
Briefly, an excellently human | 


graver aspects of her theme. 

and stimulating novel, whose only drawback is that recent 

events have caused the suffrage atmosphere in which it is | 
| set to taste somewhat stale. 


Between anarchy and anarchy the history of x eabegyy 


ONLY GETS CHEEK UP THERE IF YOU 


advances the | 
| . . . . 

| with the characteristics of a Mexican, 
/hopelessly divided by race, untrained in self-government | 


confessed to her that he had | 


SAYS ANYTHING." 





Mexico is mover for the space of a generation by the | 
colossal figure of the soldier-president, Diaz (ConsTaB.e). | 


| Mr. Davin Hannay, writing with exquisite eee A work- 
Candid Courtship (Laser) is a story full of good|manship in the series of biographies entitled col 


ectively 
Makers of the Nineteenth Century, presents this typically | 
“ strong’’ man as neither hero nor villain, but as a human 
being with human limitations, even more as a Mexican 
Amongst a populace 


and cursed with a natural twist for lawlessness only | 
equalled by its hatred of work, Diaz stands for a tyranny | 
certainly, but for a unified orderly tyranny, preferable, one 
If little of the 
country’s wealth found its way beyond the narrowest of | 
circles during his long contvrol, and if certain Indian tribes 


nor condoned—still railways and harbours did get them- | 
selves built and the dictator himself lived a life of uncor- 
rupt simplicity. He has been blamed for failure to establish 
enduringly the civilisation that Europe thought had been 
attained, but on this the author's verdict is an unhesi- 
tating acquittal. Only a god could have done better, 
he thinks, and, in a series of illuminating analyses of the 
material to be moulded he shows how anything more than 
a superficial improvement was humanly impossible. Until 


that day of absorption in the United States which Mr. 


Hannay considers fortunately inevitable, Mexico has no 
chance, he maintains, of even’a moderately good govern- 
ment except under a firm dictatorship; and so he renders 
no small homage to the man who, all his failures notwith- 
standing, did for a time lift his country from the anarch 

to which in his old age it reverted. ber reading in all 
conscience, but for the manner of the writing one can | 


have unthing but joyous praise. 
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His own modesty must preclude Mr. Punch from indi- | believe always the worst of an enemy, the best of a friend 
cating those chapters in Soldier Men (Lane) that appear |—a credulous loyal fellow. And in Italy at War (Dent) 
to him the most worthy of praise. But of course, if you | he sets out to tell us a good deal that is interesting about 
specially want to know, a glance at the preliminary acknow-| the fine feats of our Italian Allies, especially of those 
ledgments ... Anyhow, parental prejudice apart, these | Titanic gymnasts, the heaven-scaling Alpini. It is fair 
studies of military life, mostly on the Egyptian Front, form | to warn the reader that it is a rather desultory serap-book 
a sufficiently entertaining and interesting volume. In this|of the type the War has made common ; fair also to add 
war of many fronts and facets, literature seems a little to| that some of the chapters least connected with the War 
have deserted the desert ; it is therefore good that a writer | are exceedingly interesting, as that about the elaborate 
so well equipped as “ Yeo” should tell us a little of what/| sport of pigeon-netting at Cava dei Terreni. What I like 
our soldiers there are doing for the cause, the special variety least about our ready author is his fatuous little jokes, such 
of beastliness that they are enduring (to read the chapter | as “ Noli remained a sovereign republic for centuries oo 
called “ Plagues of Egypt” is enough to make one seek out | had her own bishopric (hence the phrase ‘ Noli episcopari’)"’; 











an English wasp and embrace it with tears of affection), |! or, 


and the courage and humour 
that support them in their task. | 
Something more than this, too; 
the wholly illogical and baffling 
humanity that—one likes to 
think—helps to differentiate the 
British fighting man, and must 
surely cause certain European | 
people such bewildered qualms, 
if they ever hear of it. Read, 
for example, that grim and 
moving story of the Corporal 
who thought shooting was too 
good for Bedouin rebels, and 
what he actually did to a family 
| of them who interrupted these 

reflections. But I forgot; this 

is one of the chapters that I 
| was not going to mention. 


| Miss Margaret Pererson’s 
Fate and the Watcher (Hurst | 
AnD Biackerr) was already re-| « 
minding me strongly of The) ' 
| Broken Road when 1 found that | 
one of her characters had been | 
struck by this same idea: | 








| 
| * Lady Daring was not easy in| (\ 
mind, remembering the look in| { 
Prince Channa’s eyes the even-| , > 
ing of the ball. She hada vague 
memory of a novel by Mason 
| that she had once read whieh | 
_dealé more or less with the 
| same situation.” This naive 
admission must be my excuse | ~" " 
for making odious comparisons between the two books 
and saying that Mr. Mason’s novel, which also treats 
of a native prince’s love for an English girl, is on 
| bigger and broader lines. In Fate and the Watcher the 
_ heroine and the cause of all the trouble is a waif taken 
| literally from the gutter. She develops into a most 
| unscrupulous minx, and, although we are led to suppose 
| that her defects of character were largely due to her origin, 








Mrs. HUBBLE ’AS GOT A NEW 








Returned Soldier. “ WELL, JouN, I DON'T SEE MUCH CHANGE 
IN THE OLD PLACE SINCE I WENT AWAY.” 

Old Villager. “OH, WE AIN'T SUCH 8TICK-IN-THE-MUDS AS 
YOU MAKE OUT, MY LAD. W’Y, AIN'T YOU NOTICED THAT OLD 


“ Briand came to Rome the other day with much brio.” 
And inconsequences like this: 


, . + » ~, |“ One of Disraeli’s heroes dis- 


covered two nations: the rich 
and the poor. In a similar 
spirit General February may 
be said to command two dis- 
tinct armies.” All the same, 
an interesting book. 

I am no pacificist, buat I am 
bound to admit that the mo- 
ment seems distinctly ripe for 
a cessation in one minor War 
product, namely the trench- 
book. Perhaps some form of 
armistice might be arranged, 
to last, say, six months ; at the 
end of which time (should the 
War last so long) the changed 
conditions of campaigning on 
German soil might at least give 
our impressionists a chance of 
originality. I have been inspired 
“a, to these comments by a perusal 

of Mud and Khaki (Stmpxxy), in 
which Mr. Vernon BartLett 
has reprinted from The Daily 
Mail and elsewhere a number of 
vigorous and realistic studies 
of life on the Western Front. 
Perhaps, as a whole, the col. 
lection is a little more grim 
than most; but there are not 
wanting touchesof light comedy, 
in, for example, the comments 
_ . ams of an admirable philosopher 
named “ Pongo” Simpson. For the rest the book is 
precisely what you can gather from its title. In his 
preface the author tells us that his object in writing it 
has partly been to correct a lack of appreciation among | 
stay-at-homes of the hardships and heroism of their 
defenders. But does there really breathe a man with soul 
so dead as to belittle these to-day? I should be ashamed 
ito think so. Still, do not suppose that I regret that Mr. 
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PAIR O’ SPECS?” 





| novel with such a theme, but I can at least say that Miss rr 
| Pererson is an expert in her subject and is never at a loss 


| am prepared to allot to Sir Henry and Lady Daring, who BarrLett should have been goaded by whatever motive 
adopted her, their fair share in the blame. _ A girl of the|into print. Far from it, for he is clearly a writer of gifts. 
sweet type, endowed liberally with virtues, is produced as| But I suggest that he should next time exhibit them to 
an antidote to the minx, but is no match for her. The us in some (dare I say ?) less trenchant guise. 

present is not perhaps the most happily chosen time for a) > 





“CHRISTENING Luck. 
While going down the Canongate one day last year, I was pre- 
| sented with a parcel by a lady carrying a baby, which contained 
| bread and cheese, cakes, and a threepenny piece.”—Scots Paper. 


Mr. Herpert Vivian is the complete partisan. He will | Thrifty little beggar ! 


for ineident. And Ruth (if that will console you) pays full | 
price for her sins, 
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Nor one of the morning papers ad- 
vocated the appointment of Sir Erie 
Geppes to be First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. A big scoop this for the 
Government. ra 
ok 

\ shortage of paper yarns is reported 
from Germany. The coarser varieties 
have apparently all been monopolised 
by the Imperial Government. 

} oy 


A foolish rumour is going the rounds 
to the effect that a music-hall comedian 
has confessed that he has never made 
a joke about the Mess in Mesopotamia. 
It is feared that the recent hot weather 
has affected the poor fellow. 

* % 


In the absence of the sea-serpent 
this year a tope weighing thirty-nine 
pounds has been captured at 
| Hastings. The fisherman who | 
caught it declares that if he| 
had known it was a tope at 
| the time he would not have 
been in such a hurry to sign 
| the pledge. » 
The Foop-ConTroLLer is 
calling for strict economy in 
the use of ice. It is not gen- 
| erally known that after it has 
| been warmed a little in front 
| of the fire the stuff will keep 

almost indefinitely. 
* * 

The order prohibiting the | 
use of enemy languages over 
| the telephone is said to be! 
| causing some inconvenience. | 
| Several persons intercepted by the 
operator in the course of a guttural 
conversation have been subsequently 


shown to have been talking Swiss. 
| dashed 


A Pittsburg inventor is reported by 
Mr. Marcont to have discovered a 
| method of bottling light. If he can 
bottle anything lighter than the new 
Government ale his claim to be a} 
| wizard is established. 

uN _* 

A safe weighing three hundredweight | 
has been stolen from a branch post- 
office in the Gray’s Inn Road, It is | 
| believed that in the excitement caused | 
by an air-raid alarm it was snatched | 
up by a customer who mistook it for} 
his hat. és 

A man applied at Willesden Police 
Court recently for advice as to what | 
he should do with a loaf of War bread 
which was uneatable, as he dared not 
destroy it and could not eat it. His 


la smoke, 


‘really fond of children, although it, ting mares frayed at the edges through 


‘might in time prove a good house- 


guard with which to ward off burglars. 
* 

At the Birmingham Assizes a man | 
has been sent to prison for publishing | 
& pi am phlet entitled ‘Questions for Par- 
sons.” He now contemplates a new | 
pamphlet entitled “ Back Answers to | 
the Bench.” ro 

Owing to the fact that the political | 
situation is not quite « clear in Germany 
the Reichstag has been adjourned. It} 
is expected also that an attempt will be 
made to adjourn the War. 

+ + 


A writer in English Mechanics de- | 


clares that a cornet played near cater- | 


pillars will cause them to drop to the 
ground and die. We understand that 
the R.S.P.C.A. plead with allotment- ' 


Gun : 


New Hand 
Harde ned Campaigner. 


“Wor FLIEs?"’ 


holders to destroy these pests by a less 
gruesome method. 

* 

* . 
motor lorry laden with petrol 
into the front of a house at 
Hazelgrove when the family was not 
at home. It is only fair to say that 
the driver did not know they were out. 


A 


The Barcelona eg Bilbao motor race 
has been postponed owing to strikes in 
Spain. A few sh: arp lessons like this! 
will, we feel certain, have the effect of | 
| discours aging the habit of striking. 


Some men, said a man before the | 
Swindon Guardians, take up angling 
in order to go into the country to enjoy 
It is not known why the 
others do it. * * 

The Board of Agriculture point out 
that there is an abundant supply of 
kippers on the market at reasonable 
prices. 


‘FLIES SEEM PRETTY AWFUL OUT HERE, CORPORAL.”’ 


This will come as a great boon | 


constant wear, 4 , 


n 


“ Bad language is used at Billings- 
| gate not so much by the porters as by 
the buyers,” said a witness at a City | 
inquest last week. A purchaser at this 
market declares that the language is 
| often provoked by the fish. Only last 

| week he bad a heated argument with a 
| very talkative haddock. 


England has wet first place in Ger- 
many, for America is said to be the 
“most hated country now. The morn- 
ing hate of the German family with 
ragtime obbligato must be a terrible 


| thing. ee 


“The National Service Department,” 
said Mr. Breck in the House of Com- 
mons, “is desirous of remaining where 
———" it is.” If we are to believe all 

we read it will take a great | 
me to move this department. | 
* * 


* 

“Cod liver oil,” says a weekly 
Bx. “is the secret of health.” 
‘Smith minor sincerely regrets 
‘that our contemporary has not | 
9 | Sree the secret. 

ie 
J The Vessicshe Zeitung, refer- 
| ring to the appointment of Dr. 
fA | Micnar.is, says “there is no 
jchance of his clubbing to- 
, |\gether with the big indus- 
4 ‘trialists and misguided agita- 
itors.” So long however as 
they are clubbed separately we 
jeball not AE 
* 


Waste-paper in Westminster, it is | 
stated, has gone up from £2 10s. to £7 | 
a ton. Why, it is asked, cannot the | 
Government come to the rescue and | 
publish the full reports of the Dardan- | 
elles and Mesopotamia Commissions ? 





Boxes of matches with jokes on them, 
; we are told, are now on sale, Several | 
| correspondents who were charged two- 
pence for a box complain that they are 
unable to see the joke. 
| 
An Irish newspaper, The Kilkenny 
People, has been suppressed for sedi- 
tious utterances. People are wonder- 
ing what it can possibly have said. 


There will be no “flag-day on August 


26th. 


*& 
* 


* 

A girl clerk in a Surrey bank has | 
explained a shortage of a half-penny 
in her postage-stamps by admitting 
that she swallowed one. It is thought 





only objection to keeping it as a pet to music-hall audiences, who find that/that the extremely low price tempted 


| was a fear that it would never become 


VOL. CLIII 


the —_—" used by comedians are get- | 


} 


‘her. 
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ON VIMY RIDGE. 
To B.S. B., July 11th. 


On Vimy Ridge I sit at rest 

With Loos and Lens outspread below ; 
An A.D.C,—the very best— 

Expounds the panoramic show ; 
Lightly I lunch, and never yet 

Has quite so strong an orchestration 
Supplied the music while I ate 





My cold collation. 


Past Avion through the red-roofed town 
There at our feet our white line runs ; 


Fresnoy's defences, smoking brown, 


Shudder beneath our shattering guns; 
Pop-pop!—and Archie's puffs have blurred 
Some craft engaged to search the Bosch out— | 
I hold my breath until the bird 
Signals a wash-out. 


Scarce I believe the vision real, 

That here for life and death they fight; 
A “Theatre of War,” I feel, 

Has set its stage for my delight, 
Who oceupy, exempt from toll, 

This auditorium, green and tulty, 
Guest of the Management and sole 

Object in mufti. 


And now along the fretted ground 

Where Canada’s “Byxa Boys” stormed their 

way, 

I go conducted on the round 

That Grorar or Wrixpsor did to-day ; 
Immune he trod that zone of lead, 

And how should I, who just write verses, 
Hope to attract to my r head 

Their “ Perishing Percies” ? 


Bapaume had nearly been my tomb ; 
And greatly flattered I should be 
If I could honestly assume 
The beastly shell was meant for me; 
But though my modesty would shun 
To think this thought (or even say it), 
I feel I owe the Katser one 
And hope to pay it. 


HOW TO CURE THE BOSCH. 


“Yes, I seen a good bit o’ the Bosch, one way and 
another, before he got me in the leg,” said Corporal 
Digweed. “ Kighteen months I had with ‘im spiteful, and | 
four months with ‘im tame. Meaning by that four months | 











guarding German prisoners.” 
“And what do you think of him at the end of it?” I 
asked. 
Digweed leant back with a heavily judicial air. 


“Some o’ these Peace blighters seem to think he's al 


little angel, basin’ their opinion, I suppose, on something I 


must ‘a’ missed during my time out. On the other hand | and mine-sweepers. 
there's a tidy few thinks that one German left will spoil | can never be paid. 
The | 
But | 
a incident what occurred in that Prisoners’ Camp set me | 
thinking that you might make something o' Fritz yet, if} 
| you only had tl 


the earth, Now me, I holds they're both wrong. 
second 's nearer than what the first is, I don’t deny. 


xe time and the patience. 


jeach going one better than the last. 
|taminatin’ one another till what do you get? 


—well, that distressin’ lack o’ humility that you mostly 
finds showin’ itself after we've had them a week or two, 
There seemed about ‘em almost a sort o’ willingness to 
learn that put ‘em in a class by themselves. I sez to the 
interpreter, ‘There's something odd about that lot. You 
find out what it is;’ which he does. And what do you 
think it was? They was convicts. All men in for a long 
term, what had served five years and more o’ their sentences 
and was let out to fight. 

“Tt seemed to me at first the rummiest thing that ever I 
see. But I've thought it over and thought it over, and 
now it's as clear as day. When the Bosch is kept in a 
watertight compartment for a bit, he gets back to being 
more or less of a human being. His whole trouble’s really 
through being surrounded by other Bosches. They get 
tellin’ each other what a great nation they are, and how 


‘they was born to inherit the earth, and that it's only fore- 


stalling nature a bit to go and take it now, and so on— 
They keep on con- 
Vhy, me 
and you spending our old age a-teaching of 'em humility. 

“ Now, with these ‘ere convicts it was another story. 
‘Stead o' keep talkin’ about.German culture and what 


rotters all the rest o' the world was, their heads had | 


plenty o’ time to cool while they picked their oakum or 
what not—resultin’ in quite a fairly decent lot o’ men, as 
[say. Yes, it’s very interesting and instructive. I believe 
it’s the solution of the question, ‘ How to cure the Bosch,’ 
Ido. If you could keep ‘em all apart from each other for 
five years you'd find they ‘d be quite different. 
they wouldn't mind it so much either,” 

“If I was a Bosch I should be thankful,” I said. “ But 


| wouldn't there be difficulties about this segregation ?” 


Digweed waved them aside. 
“There's always difficulties,” he said. ‘“ But you mark 
my words, that’s the thing todo. It would help it along, 


too, to give ‘em the right sort of books and papers to | 


read, Why, if you worked the thing properly, they might 
mostly be cured in two years or two and a half.” 

I shook my head. ‘There are some you'll never cure,” 
I said. 

“There'd be stubborn cases, I won't deny. 
incurables, as you say. But the first thing to do is to 
advertise the idea. You make a speech about it, Sir. 
When you're proposing a vote of thanks to a Duchess 
for openin’ a bazaar, you bring it up. I've heard people 
before now take that kind of opportunity to bring some- 
thing forward what they 'd got on their chest.” 

“I’m not likely to get a chance like that,” I said; “ but 
I'll see if I can write an article about it.” 

Whether Digweed will consider the article worthy of 
the subject I cannot say. Verhaps the Editor of Punch 
is less fastidious, 


And a few 








FOR OUR SAILORS. 

The current week is “Navy Week,” and Mr. Punch 
begs to urge his kind friends to take their part in the great 
organised effort to raise a large sum for the benefit of our 
sailors and their families—R.N., R.N.R., R.N.V.R., trawlers 

The nation owes them all a debt that 
The fund is to be administered on the 
lines of King Edward’s Hospital Fund. An All-American 
matinée will be given in this good cause at the Victoria 
Palace on Thursday, July 26th, and Trelawny of the Wells 
(with Miss Irene VANBRUGH) at the New Theatre on Friday. 
Gifts for the fund may be addressed to Commodore Sir 


“We had a batch of prisoners come in what I saw at! Ricuarp WiiuiAMs-BULKELEY, Bt., at the offices of “ Navy 


once was a different brand to the usual. There wasn't that | 


Week,” 5, Green Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 2. 





I daresay | 
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Sergeant (to cadet), “S1T BACK, Sin! Sir BAcK! THINK WOT A BLINKIN’ FOOL YOU'D LOOK IF IS "EAD WAS TO COME ORF!” 
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THE WATCH DOGS. 
LXIIt, 
My pear CHarites,—I never meant 


|motor cars and they make me pay a| Noorderly ever came up to the trenches, 
| penny for the tram, and my wife doesn’t | when I was in them, but he gave rise 
| think I’m a hero any longer, and little | to the hope that he had orders for me 
James is being taught to blush and look | to come out at once and command in 


to give myself away; I meant to go on | away and start another subject when | chief. Some such orderly did arrive at 
talking about the old War till the end, | anybody says ‘‘ Dad-dad,” and (if you | last, but the instructions he gave mesaid 
just as if I was taking a leading part in| can believe this) I've just been made} nothing about taking over the B.E.F. 
it, so that you should have still believed |to pay a franc-and-a-half for a tin of | Nevertheless orders were orders and I 


[ was doing the bull-dog business with 
the best of them. But no, let me be 
honest and tell you that I have practi- 
cally ceased to be a dog. The only 
painful connection I can boast of re- 
cently with the War is that, having 
cause to travel from place to place in 
this country, I was unhappy enough to 
strike six meatless days in succession, 
which gave me to think that even em- 
busquing in France has its drawbacks. 
On the seventh day I was accused, by 
good people who know not Thomas, of 
being (1) a Russian, (2) an American, 
(3) a Belgian, and (4) an Irishman, 
whieh made me feel that these gaudy 
colours I have burst into are not so 
famous as I supposed ; and on the eighth 


| day I find myself insulted in twenty- 
seven places by an angry mosquito, 


bully beef. obeyed them and came out. Having 
But you don’t sympathise, not a bit/a private conversation with Fortune 
of it; why should you? I shouldn’t|on the way down the communication 
if I were in your place. I should just | trench, I thanked her very sincerely for 
cut off the supply of cigarettes and | her kindness and said I was so grateful 
shaving-soap, stop wishing me good | that I would never ask her for anything 
luck, and, with haughty contempt, say, | else. 
“Call yourself a soldier!’ Nevertheless,| But you know human nature as well 
my friend, whatever I may be, I look\as 1 do; I soon found myself saying 
extraordinarily magnificent, so much so | what a hard life it was in an office, and 
that a short-sighted Major has taken | how one missed the open-air life one 
his pipe out of his mouth as I have | had with one’s regiment and the healthy 
drawn near and has as good as saluted | appetite it gave one. Besides which, 
me. When he saw I was only a Cap-|as I pointed out to Fortune, my solid 
tain (and a temporary Captain at that)| worth wasn’t being recognised as it 
he tried to cover his mistake; but he|should be. “I don’t ask for favours,” 
didn’t deceive me; he didn’t need to|I told her. “ All I ask is bare justice.” 
take his pipe out of his mouth in order} Now, if I’d been Fortune, Charles, and 
to scratch his head, did he? a man had spoken to me like that, 
There is this to be said about being | after all I'd done for him, I’d have had 








whom in the small hours of the morn- | at war, you never know what is going|him marching up that communication 
ing I bad occasion to rap over the} to happen to you next. For the most! trench again, with a full pack, at five 
knuckles and turn out of my billet. | part this is just as well. There is, how- | o'clock in the very next forenoon. 

And I've got a nasty cold, and nobody | ever, a decent percentage of pleasant} But Fortune, ever kind and forgiving, 
loves me or cleans my buttons, and if I | surprises, which is, I suppose, the only | did no such thing. She did remonstrate 





want to go anywhere there are no more | thing that makes the business tolerable. with me gently of nights, when the 
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noise of the bombardments was par- 
ticularly fierce and prolonged. “ What 
about those poor fellows right up in 
front,” she said, ‘who are sitting out 
in the wind and the rain and going} 
| through that?” “ Yes,” said I, “what 
about them? Can't you do something 
for them? Do you know that this is| 








their fourth night of it in succession, 

and the ohly bit of change you ’ve been 
oo able to give them was sleet instead of 
te | rain on the Sunday?” That used to 
a put Fortune in the cart, and she'd try | 
F und work the conversation round to 
ix | my own case again. But what with 


| the wind and the noise and the down- 
| pour and the mud, I was too hot on 
| the other subject, and I said that For-| 
| tune ought to be ashamed of herself, | 
| carrying on like that; and it was a 
disgraceful war and the police ought to 
stop it, and“I’d a very good mind to} 
write to the papers : about it. 
Then the next day would be fine and | 
dry and warm, and it would be early | 
closing for the Bosch artillery, and the | 
infantry would go marching past my 
office window, whistling and singing 
and behaving as if the whole thing was 
| a jolly old picnic; and who'd be an 
| inkslinger in such weather? And For- 
| tune, modestly intruding, would say to 
me casually, “I think I’ve arranged | 
| that rather well, don’t you?” 
| “Ah, you've arranged something at | 
| last, have you?” I ‘d say, assuming | 
| that she must be thinking about me, | 
| and I'd open my official envelopes with | 
| an unusual interest, feeling practically | 
| sure that one of them must contain | 
immediate orders for me—the one and 
only me—to proceed forthwith to Eng- 
| land and reorganise the War Office, | 
| taking over a couple of six-cylinder | 
a cars and a furnished flat in St. James's | 
: for the purpose. 


Poor old Fortune! what could she} ? : < 
Be. . . ‘ . eee Bill. “1 DESSAY SOME WOMEN CAN DO MEN’S WORK, BUT THEY'LL NEVER GIT MEN'S 
| say next? She'd look at me, more in| wages.” 


sorrow than in anger, and murmur, | Joe (much married). “ WoTCHERMEAN—NEVER? THEY ALWAYS ‘ave! 
“Aren’t you forgetting that this is a} 
war and you are supposed to be fight-| founded orderly, turned traitor, will| that for me the War is about to begin 
ing it?” Did I blush for shame?! one day search me out, however far I} | again in grim earnest, and that to- 
Not I. As bold as brass I'd look old| may have wandered from the battle- | ;morrow at dawn I take over and de- 
Fortune straight in the face and, with | field meanwhile, and, saluting ironic- ‘fend till further notice, and against all 
| righteous indignation, would say, “Ij ally, will hand me an envelope marked ‘the most noisy and loathsome inven- 
S | know as well as you do, Ma’am, that it | “ Ure ENT, SECRET, CONFIDENTIAL, PER- | itions that man can devise, that sector 
Pie is a war; but there’s no reason why/sonaL, Private.” The contents will | of the trenches which extends from the 
a it shouldn't be a just war.” Thinking| be a piece of news and some orders, | Swiss frontier to the sea. 
it out I have never been quite able to | and all that Fortune will have had to} When that day comes I shall be too | 
see what I meant by that, as applied | do with it will be to attach a forward- busy (taking cover) to have leisure to 
| to my own case. However, I seem to| ing slip, “Passed to you, please, for | write to you. Meanwhile I shall still 
| have said the right thing, and it appears | your information and necessary action.” | be in touch with life from time to time | 
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| to have impressed Fortune very con-| The news will be that for everyone else and will pass on to you such scraps as 
| siderably, because—well, Charles, here | the War is over, and the infantry and come my way. Yours ever, Henry. 
I am. |the rest of them will take over forth- | 
Yet if there is justice in this world| with my present circumstances, being | ‘* The India Office goes to Mr. Montagu.” 
(and I subsist on the confident hope! free to revel in the trams and the mos- The Star. 
and belief that there is not) I know) quitoes and the nasty colds to ron ne had to go to the Mountain, 
what the end of it must be. That con-| hearts’ delight. The orders will be! but Mr. Mowraau is more fortunate. 
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OUR MIGHTY PENMEN. 


By a Lrrerary Expert. 

Tue House of Boffin announces a 
revised edition of Mr. Elbert Pitts’s | 
Final Words on Religion, under the title | 
of Antepenultimate Words on Religion. 
As Mr. Pitts observes in his arresting 
Preface, “ Finality, in a time of up- 
heaval, is a relative term, and I hope, 
at intervals of six months or so, to 
publish my penultimate, quasi-ultimate 
and paulo-post-ultimate views on the 
vital beliefs which underlie the fantastic 
superstructure of dogmatic theology.” 
The new work will be illustrated with 
three portraits of the author by Mr. 
Marcellus Thom, taken at various 
stages of the composition of the work. 


Mr. Pitts has also completed a new 
novel entitled The Bounder of Genius, 
and has kindly furnished us with a 
brief outline of its contents. The hero, 
who starts life as an artificial raspberry- 
pip maker and amasses a colossal for- 
tune in the Argentine grain trade, 
marries & poor seamstress in his strug- 
gling days, but deserts her for a brilliant 
variety actress, who is in turn deposed 
by (1) the daughter of a dean, (2) the 
daughter of an earl, and (3) the daughter 
of a duke. Ultimately Jasper Dando, 
for that is his name, leads a crusade to 
Patagonia, where he establishes a new 
republic founded on Eugenics, China 
tea, and the Prohibition of the Classics. 
Mr. Pitts thinks it the finest thing he 
has done, and he is fortified in this 

_ conviction by the opinion of Mr, Stoot, 
the principal reader of the House sof 
Bofiin. ft hertaah 

We are glad to hear that Mr. Hanley 
Potter will shortly issue, through the 
firm of Bloomer and Guppy, a selection 
from the reviews, notices and essays 
contributed by him to The Slagville 
Gazette. “ They are interesting,” says 
the author, “as the expression of a fresh 
and unbiassed mind, unfettered by any 
respect for established reputations or 
orthodox standards.” The titles of 
some of the articles—‘ The Dulness of 
Dante,” “The Sloppiness of Scott,” 
“George Eliot as Pedant,” “Jane 
Austen the Prude"’—indicate suffici- 
ently the richness of the treat provided 
in these stimulating pages. 


The Centenary of JANE AusTEN is to 
be celebrated in a thoroughly practical 
manner by the House of Hussell. It will 
be remembered that, some thirty years 
ago, an effort was made to revive the 
waning popularity of Sir WaLTEerR Scorr 
by the issue of a series of condensed ver- 
sions of his novels, in which redundant 





| passages, notes and introductions were 


removed and the salient features were | 
compressed in a compact and animated | 
narrative. In order to render justice 
to Jane AusTEN the process needed is 
diametrically opposite. Janez AUSTEN'S 
novels are short and singularly lack- 
ing in picturesqueness, emotion, colour. 
Mr. Hamo Bletherley, who has been 
entrusted with the task of infusing 
these elements into Jane AvusTEN’s 
staid and reticent romances, points out 
that her vocabulary was extraordinarily 
limited. Her abstinence from decora- | 
tive epithets led to results that are bald | 
and unconvincing. One may look in 
vain in her pages for such words as 
“arresting,” “ vital,” “ momentous” or 
“sinister.’ She never uses “ glimpse,” 
“sense” or “voice” as verbs. We 
look forward with eager anticipation 
to the results of Mr. Bletherley’s 
courageous experiment. 

In this connection we cannot too 
heartily congratulate Mr. Jerome Long- | 
more, the well-known bookman and 
literary curio-collector, on his latest 
stroke of good luck, It appears that 
in a recent pilgrimage to Selborne he 
met the only surviving great-grand- 
daughter of Sarah Timmins (char- 
woman at Chawton in the years 1810 
to 1815), and purchased from her a pair 
of bedroom slippers, a pink flannel 
dressing-gown and a boa which had 
belonged to the great novelist. A full 
description of these priceless relics will 
shortly appear in The Penman, together 
with‘a life and portrait of Sarah Tim- 
mins, who married a pork butcher in 
Liphook and died in 1848. One of her 
letters establishes the interesting fact 
that Janz AUSTEN never ate sausages. 





We may add that Mr. Longmore is 
not one of those miserly collectors who 
brood over their treasures and deny 
the sight of them to others. On the 
contrary he takes the keenest pleasure 
in showing them to his friends, and at 
the present time is holding a series of | 
informal receptions at his charming 
villa at Potter's Bar, at which, robed in 
JanE AUSTEN’s dressing-gown, wear- 
ing her boa and shod in her slippers, 
he presents a truly romantic and dis- 
tinguished spectacle. We understand | 
that the Potter's Bar authorities are 
favourably considering the proposal 
that warnings of air raids in that local- 
ity should be given by the appearance 
in public of Mr. Longmore in this strik- | 
ing dress, 





“. .. Mr. Lloyd George, on whom, by de- 


vious paths, has descended the mantle of Lord | 
Rosebery.’’—Daily Express. | 
Including the Primxose path, we pre- | 
sume. | 


in my possession, was born in 


PETHERTON’S PEDIGREE. 


A stroke of luck enabled me to open 
an interesting little correspondence 
with my genial neighbour, Petherton, 
which resulted in one of those delightful 
passages-of-arms in which Petherton, 
at least, excels. 

Dear Mr. Peruerton (I pegan),—I 
have made a discovery which will, I 
am sure, interest you, though I am 
uncertain whether it will be as pleasing 
to you as to myself. 

During certain research work at the 
Record Office I came across incontro- 
vertible evidence that we are in some 


| way related through a Petherton in the 


early part of the eighteenth century 
(tempus Grorce II.) being sufficiently 
far-seeing to contract a marriage with 
a Fordyce. This Petherton, by name 
Edward, lived at Kirkby Lonsdale, and 
his wife, Emily Jane Fordyce, at Dent, 
in the same district. 

I haven't a family tree by me, but 
know the late-lamented Emily Jane by 
name. She was part of the issue of 
one Henry Fordyce, who is in the 
direct line, absolutely non-stop, with- 


out changing, from the earliest known | 


Fordyce to myself. 

What a field for speculation is here 
opened up! With your scientific bent 
you will grasp the possibilities of the 
hereditary influence of my family on 
yours, supposing Edward Petherton to 
be a direct ancestor of your own. To 
me the unexpected result of my re- 
searches will give an added interest to 


our correspondence, and I await with | 


——, 





| 


eagerness your views as to the value | 


and interest of my discovery. 
Your kinsman, 

Henry J. Fonrpyce. 

Petherton cried “ Touché” 


and lunged at me in accordance with 
my plan of carhpaign. 


at once, | 


Sir (he spluttered),—As a very busy | 


man I must protest against your at- | 


tempt to distract my attention by 
writing to me on a matter that is of no 
importance. That your discovery is of 
a somewhat disconcerting nature I will 
not deny, but that it is of any particular 
value or interest to me is hardly to be 
expected, seeing that it relates to a by- 
gone century, and any defects acquired 
by the Pethertons from such a union 
will, I imagine, have been overcome 


| by now. 


The Fordyces were apparently a 


/more attractive race in the eighteenth 
'than in the twentieth century. 


I can 
scarcely imagine a present-day Pether- 
ton contracting such a mésalliance. 

A direct ancestor of mine, Edward 
Petherton, as I see by the Family Bible 
1699, 
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British Tar (confidentially to lady friend). “ SHE'S SUNK ALL RIGHT.” 








. ; ie ’ ve | : . 
married in 1728, and lived at Kirkby | my new-found relatives. In fact I dug/should have discovered the one flaw 
Lonsdale. His wife’s name is not|up the Petherton allotment thoroughly | in my pedigree. 











stated, but I can the more readily be-| and unearthed Priscilla and Anne, both Yours faithfully, | 
lieve that he is the misguided individual | of Cuartes I.'s time, and Marmaduke Freverick PeTHEerton. 
to whom you refer, as he died in 1729, | of the Restoration. 





I gave him one last little tweak | 


no doubt as the result of his rash act.| I couldn't exhume a complete family 
under the ribs :— 


His son, Primus Postumus Petherton, | tree, or no doubt I should have found 
born, as his second name suggests, after | all these worthies hanging on their| Dar otp Boy,—Just a hurried line 
his father’s death, carried on the line.| respective branches, though Marma- | to say that all is forgiven and forgotten. | 
Any possible virtues or talents my|duke might have dropped off, as he|The family feud (there must have been 
family may possess are not, I am appears to have been a bit over-ripe | one, I'm certain) which has kept the 
| certain, from the distaff side of this|from what I could gather from the | Pethertons and the Fordyces apart for 




















union. | records. the last couple of centuries is a thing | 
Yours faithfully, | How are the Food Regulations suit-|of the past, now that we two under- 
Freperick Petuerton. jing you? Judging from your last letter | stand each other so thoroughly. I am 
ais I’m afraid you are not taking enough | only sorry I did not discover the straw- | 
| I made a thrust in tierce :— istarch. Of course I know it’s gone|berry mark on your left arm earlier, | 
| Dear Cousix Frep,—What a mine | up fearfully in price lately. Personally |that I might the sooner have sub- | 
| of information you are! I touch a! I’ve taken to wearing soft collars. | Seribed myself 
spring and out comes Primus Postumus} Your affectionate Cousin, H.F. | Your long lost Harry. 





This either disarmed him or he 
threw away his weapon in disgust. 


| Petherton. The name conjures up! 
| visions of grey church towers, monu-| |“ ~. naale 9  diteetiece iniak iilaed 
mental urns and the eulogies in verse “ rs yar a p ee eee 
beloved of Georgian poets. I wonder | °8'?™ "8 W" 4& ) 

5 ' 
| whether Possy was a great letter-writer | 
| and kept poultry. By the way, what a! 
lot of good things begin with a “P,” | 
and, talking of poultry, I notice yours} Sr (he wrote),—I’m glad you've| Some of those that we bequeath to our 
are laying, or should be. They are cer-| taken to soft collars. They will suit | ancestors will be quite as odd. 
tainly in full song these mornings. your soft head. As for food, I'm afraid | ‘ . 

I’m so glad that you're so glad|you're not taking enough arsenic. A} It is rumoured that during the period | 
that I’m a relation. When I was at|slight touch of relationship to my|of food-control a well-known Soho | 
the Record Office again yesterday I family has evidently turned your brain. | restaurant intends to change its name 





Aren't you pleased that potatoes hai 












‘*Other houses have a good many books 
Petherton ground his teeth for a last which have come down from posterity, mostly 


] . in odd volumes.”’ 
bout, and bade me.come on. “ Claudius Clear" in‘ The British Weekly.” 

















699, 
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searched for more information about! I cannot say how sorry I am that you’ to the “ Rhondda-vous.” 
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Busy City-man to his Partner (as one of the new air-raid warnings gets to work). “Ip yoU'LL LEAVE ME IN HERE FOR THE WARNINGS 


I'LL CARRY ON WHILE YOU TAKE SHELTER DURING THE RAIDS.” 





— -—— - 











THE LITTLE THINGS. 


I usep to be a peaceful chap as didn’t ask for trouble, 
An’ as for rows an’ fightin’, why, I'd mostly rather not, 
But now I'd charge an army single-’anded at the double, 
An’ it’s all along o’ little things I've learned to feel 
so ‘ot 


It’s ‘orrid seein’ burnin’ farms, which I ‘ave often seen ‘ere, 
An’ fields all stinks an’ shell-’oles, an’ the dead among 
the flowers, 
But the thing I’ve ‘ated seein’ all the bloomin’ time I've 
been ‘ere 
Is the little gardens rooted up—the same as might be ours 


It's bad to see the chattos—which means castles—gone to 


ruins, 
And big cathedrals knocked to bits as used to look that 
fine, 
But what puts me in a paddy more than all them sort o 
doin’s 
Is the little ‘ouses all in ‘eaps—the same as might be 
mine. 


| An’ when the what’s-it line is bust an’ we 


go romp ! 


through it, 
| An’ knock the lid off Potsdam an’ the Kayser off ’is 
throne, 


| Why, what'll get our monkey up an’ give us ‘eart to do it 
Just thinkin’ o’ them little things as might ‘ave been 
our own 
(An’ most of all the little kids as might ‘ave been ow 
own)! C. F. §. 








GOIN’ BACK. 
[ ’m goin’ back to Blighty and a free-an’-easy life, 
But I grant it ain’t the Blighty of me pals: 


They takes the Tube to Putney, to the kiddies and the 


wife, 
Or takes the air on ’'Ampstead with their gals; 
My little bit o’ Blighty is the ‘ighway, 
With the sweet gorse smellin’ in the sun; 
And the ‘eather ot and dry, where a tired man may lie 
When the long day ’s done. 
There's picture-’alls in 'Ammersmith to suit them mates 
o’ mine; 
There ’s beer and a Ide ck suppers and cig: rs ; 
But I guess I'd sooner slog it where there's jest the scent 
Oo pine 
And over'ead an ‘eap o’ little stars ; 
The lights o’ Charin’ Cross and Piccadilly, 
I'd swop ‘em for the silver of the streams, 
When the summer moon is lit and the bats begin to flit 
And the dark earth dreams. 


I'm goin’ back to Blighty, to the little lonesome lanes, 
The dog-rose and the foxglove and the ferns, 
The sleepy country ‘orses and the jolty country wains 
And the kindly faces every way you turns; 
My little bit o’ Blighty is the ‘ighway, 
With the sweet gorse smellin’ in the sun; 
And the ‘eather good and deep where a tired man may 
sleep 
When the long day's « 
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| the Saxon intellect had been 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. | 

Monday, July 16th.—In the course | 
of a diseussion on “ rope” in War-bread | 
Mr. Taornr accused the West-End | 
bakeries of mixing white flour with the | 
“G.R.” variety, and so supplying their | 
wealthy customers with better bread | 
than is procurable by his own constitu- 
ents. Although no official confirm-| 
ation of this charge was forthcoming | 
Mr. THorne appeared to be convinced | 
of its accuracy. In his opinion the| 
Government, following the historic ex- | 
ample of Pranaon, should give the} 
bread to the people and the rope to the | 
bakers. 

It might not be accurate to say that 
in the matter of beer the Irishman 
wants but little here below, but he cer- | 
tainly wants that little strong; and 
being, in spite of a popular impression 
to the contrary, a seriously-minded | 
person, he resents any reduction of his| 
gravity. Mr. Briparman’s gentle re- | 
minder that no Irish brewer need avail | 
himself of the new regulations unless 
he pleases quite failed to satisfy the 
Nationalists that a new item had not 
been added to Ireland’s catalogue of 
grievances, 

Tuesday, July 17th.—For some weeks 
Mr. Gryyece has been absent from his 
place. No one has gone so far as to 
suggest that the Roll of the House 
should be called in order to bring back 
the hon. Member to his Parliamentary | 
duties. But considerable curiosity was | 
aroused by his recent statement that | 
he proposed to make one more appear- | 








permanently to Ireland to watch over | 
the growth of the Sinn Fein Republic. | 
To-day was the day. Ques- 
tion 45, “ Mr. Ginnell, to ask 
the Prime Minister, &e., &e.,”’ 
was eagerly awaited. There 
was no saying that the hon. 
Member, if dissatisfied with 
the reply, would not hurl the 
Mace at the CHANCELLOR oF 
rHeE EXcHRQURR, so as to en- 
sure a properly dramatic exit. 
At last No. 45 was reached; 
but Mr. Ginnenn was not 
there to put it. Once more 


too slow to keep up with the 
swift processes of the Celtic 
cerebellum. Mr, GInnELL 
has on more than one ocea- 
sion made what his compa- 
triots call a “ holy show" of 
himself; but he refuses to do 
this sort of thing to order. 
Mr. Hovston is still harp- 
ing upon the CHANCELLOR 
or THe ExcneQuer’s recent 
confession of his ship-owning 


— “a — - —_ 





gains, and laboured hard this afternoon 
to convince the Committee that ship- 
owners in general were in no sense 
profiteers. He failed, however, to avert 
the wrath of Mr. Denntss, who declared 
that if, after what had been revealed, 
any shipowner was made a peer, he 
should move to abolish the peerage. 


' delusion 


} 


| 


} 





' 





THE EMPTY SEAT. | 
Mk. PUNCH DROPS A SILENT TEAR AT THE} 

DEPARTURE OF ONES OF HIS BEST PUPPETS. 

This day the Kina in Council decreed 
that the Royal House should forthwith 
abandon all German titles and be 
known henceforth as the House of 
Windsor, Noone will be better pleased 
than Mr. Swirr MacNet1, who for 
months past has been unsparing in his 
efforts to purge the Upper House of 
enemy peers, and to-night had the 


purpose read a second time, His pro- 


phecy that such a measure could be 





LORD HARDINGE’S CHAMPION, 


Mr, BALFOUR LETS OUT. 


| lighted 


(Jury 25,1917, | 


passed in three minutes was not quite 
borne out; but that was chiefly be- | 
cause the hon. Member himself occupied | 
a quarter-of-an-hour in complaining of | 
the Government's delay in introducing | 
it. 

Wednesday, July 18th.—Sir Henny 
Dauziet has been labouring under the | 
that the R.N.A.S. and the | 
R.E.C, ave so mortally afraid of tres 
passing upon one another's aerial pre- 
serves that the former will not attack | 
an enemy plane travelling over land, | 
or the latter over sea. Dr, MACNAMARA 
for the Navy, and Mr. Macprerson for 


| the Army, informed him that there was | 
‘no truth in the suggestion ; but Colonel 


Craupre LowTuEer, remembering that 
there were once Two Macs who de 
in spoofing their audiences, 
refused to be comforted until categori 
cally assured that between R.N.A.S 
and R.F.C. there is “sufficient cohe 


| S10n. 


This was Batvour’s day. Never since 
he gave up the Leadership of the Union- 


jist Party six years ago has he more 


completely dominated the scene. Mr. 
Bonar Law had announced that the 
Government had on third thoughts de 
cided not to set up a new tribunal to 
try the persons affected by the Mesopo- 
tamia Report. The military officers 
would be dealt with by the Army Coun- 


ceil, As for Lord Harpies, the Govern- | 
ment, “on the representations of the | 


Foreign Secrerary,”’ had again re- 
fused his proffered resignation. If any 
Members disapproved, let them pro- 


|pose a Vote of Censure or move thie | 
ance at Westminster before retiring | satisfaction of seeing a Bill for that | adjournment. 


It was perhaps fortunate for the 
Government that Mr. Drnuon accepted 
the challenge. 
War the Member for East 
Mayo has lost such authority 
in the House as he once pos- 
sessed, Criticism on the con- 
duct of the campaign from 
one who boasts that he has 
never stood upon a recruiting- 
platform lacks sincerity. Mr. 
BaLrour, always at his best 
when defending a friend, laid 
about him lustily, and con 
vinced the majority of the 
House, not very friendly at 
the outset, that it would be 
an act of gross injustice to 
remove a great public servant 
because the Commission—on 
whose evidence, without fur- 
ther inquiry, you could not 
hang a cat—had reported 
-, adversely on his conduct in an 
entirely different capacity. 
To add to the force of this 
appeal came Sir Hepwortn 
Mevx’s striking testimonial 


During the | 
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. |}_-“"JT have known Lord Harpincr 
| from a boy.” After that, small wonder 
that the House rejected Mr. Ditton’'s 
| motion by 176 to 81. 
Thurs lay, July 19th.—T! e only thi 
| that keeps Mr. Reppy at Westminster 
is his delight in acting as Chorus t 
F | Major PreryMan Newman. Whenever 


Mem! er ask 


neo 


Oo 





i the hon. and gallant s a 
; question Mr. Reppy, in a piping voice 
| of remarkable carrying power, imme 
diately puts another, designed to throw 


doubt upon his personal prowess or his 
military capacity. Major Newman had 
several Questions on the Pape thisafter 

noon, and, as he had just announced the 
withdrawal of his valuable support f 
a Government so lost to all sense of pro 
priety as to welcome Messrs. CuurcHIL! 


and Monrtaavu to its fold, Mr. Reppy's 
] 


rom 


pe inter nec meer, emt eY 


comments were awaited with pleasu: 
able anticipation. 

Alas! for once he was not in his 
place. Even when Major NewMan 


) ; 


elicited the damning information that 








some members of the Dublin Metro 
3 politan Police occasionally employ a 
Fy German barber there was no penetra 
2 ting voica from the back benches to 
' isk, “Why doesn’t the honourable 
Mimber go and shave them himself? 
Mr. Jowrerr wants the Home Secre 
x rary to withdraw the permission he 
3 gave some time ago “to employ women 
3 m the night-turn in wool-combing 
4 Several much-married Members are 
i fraid that whatever he may decide tli 
é bjectionable practice will continue. 

> 

& SCOTLAND FOR EVER. 

: lnry came from untamable highlands 
rd rom glens where their fathe were 
3 free, 

x From misty and mountainous isla: 

z Set fast in the throat of the sea 

¢ hey fought for the honour of Brita 

& They died in defence of the 1 ont; 

Z Cheir deeds are in history written 

# In letters of light 


Chey fell where the Ganges is flowing 
They lie ‘neath the Russian Redat 
Their dust o’er the desert is blowing 
In the whirlwinds of far Kordofan 
lhe sons of Glen Orchy and Rannoch 
Sleep sound by the 
Scheldt, ¢ 


} 


slow I Ving 





And the bones of the men of Locl 
Fannich 
é Are white on the veldt. 
Py 
i But the Lews and Lochmaben and 
Gairloch 
Still march to the battle array, 
; \nd the fighters from many a fair 
loch, 
Like their fathers, leap forth to the 
; fray ; 
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Hairdresser (with a view to business—to customer, who is getting rapidly bald), “ THERE 
ARE PLENTY OF HAIRDRESSERS, YOU KNOW, SIR, WHO PROFESS TO MAKE A WIG; BUT, 
WHEN YOU'VE GOT IT ON, IT LOOKS NOTHING LIKE A WIG AT ALL, Sin.” 


ler | From an article on the Royal 


Red flame tears the darkness asunder | From an article on 


Where the curtain of battle is drawn, | Lineage :-— 
Where the clansmen through death-| ‘After the 
cloud and thunder |Family. ... 


Go over at dawn. 


extinction of the 
Daily Telegraph. 


'of Commons’ notepaper, assures us 


In the strength of the hills and the | that the above passage is a gross 
meather,. « : : exaggeration. 
With the salt of the sea in their blood, | 


°F 
‘‘Cuartiz D, (Westminster).—-We answer 


They sweep from the trenches together | 
you in the words of Cassius, ‘A plague o’ 


With the force of an onrushing flood; | roe o 
: i both your houses. Town Topics 
Like the billows that beat upon Moidart ; , 
, . _ | Were not the words those of Mercutio 
When gales from the Hebrides blow, he } 1 failed t ‘ Bust 
} , , { ‘ ‘ se rg Sg 
Like a mountains of when be bad laued to se uy \ usiness 


4] 
the . . ’ ‘ 
Government in Verona ? 


on 


Chey burst on the foe, | ‘Apply weed-killers to garden walks and 
| drives, using every precaution against domestic 


| fowls and other bird-eating worms,” 








A film-drama : Irish Gardening. 


‘* Tt is the story of the po or orphan daughter fery careless of Str. Patrick to leave 
{ a South American aristocrat, She has be-/ these ornithophagous reptiles at large. 
me enamoured of s tradesman’s son, but mis- | fe 
Apt teh ! having arisen, she becomes on- | ow Wanted, Few Men to travel with Hobby 
g gee 8 »man who app urently is well endowed | prorees. Apply Murphy's Steam Galloping 
with this world s [cods, i j : T 


| Horses, Abbeyleix, Queen's Co 

Irish Independent, 
imes, who can wonder at her} Now we understand Mr. Grynewu's 
| sudden decision to quit Westminster. 


Leicester Daily Mercury. 


In these 


| choice ? 









Billing 


| *,* 
A correspondent, writing upon House | 





iol died 
een en meantne arama 
Fanner eines aor 


‘room, which is well patronised by all | play with the wr 
those cheerful souls who have escaped | immediately strides 


| possible. 


' the Colonel enters, heated and 


| transfixes the unhappy book- | 


| to open a window. The players 


| proval, eventually selects one 
| of short length and pronounced 
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| pocket the red from a point of consider- | walks round the table to examine the | 

















THE TAP-ROOM. lable vantage, when the Adjutant defer- | position from a — a ig His 

; serv j illiard- ially suggests that he is about to| next move is to mark out elaborate 
Our Reserve Battalion has » billiand | ovtiany oe rong ball. The Colonel) angles with the assistance of chalk 
round the table to; marks on the cushions. Having finally 
from France without permanent injury | where his command is clinging to the| formed all his plans, he encourages his 
and resignedly await the second call. acrgree lifts the ball to convince him- | artillery with a few more rounds of 

To-night the “Tap-room” is in top self that there is a spot on its surface, | chalk, approaches the field with studied 
form. A four-handed game of snooker | plants it back ina slightly more fayour- | and dignified calm, deliv ers his attack, 
is in as rapid progress as is reasonably | able position, and with one thrust of | and retires to watch the effect from his 
Soa easy-chair is filled with |his cue projects it into open country. | O. Pip. 
a would-be player offering gratuitous | ' out 
advice in order to s things up. A/ing the result and resumes his pipe. | 
young war-searred Captain is balanced | The Adjutant now compiles a fifteen ders hopelessly into an obstruction on 
on a rickety side-table, offering odds on | break, pauses, notices the 
the game in a raucous voice. The Mess- | inattention, and with typical lack of | makes 
waiter strives to be in three; 
places at once. Through all, 
the players, totally unnerved, | 
play with a desperate attempt 
at concentration. 

Suddenly the door opens, and 


wanders pitifully off at an un- 
hostile foree of the Adjutant, 


with the red. 


out of breath. His eye pierces | 


through the tobacco smoke and to the enthusiastic audience that 


this cannon only proves the 
possibilities of the noble game 


maker. He requests him to 
when accuracy is achieved. It 


take advantage of his position | 


examine the tips of their cues marksmanship, to teach them 


in sudden silence. The Colonel 
refuses the offer of six vacated | 
chairs with a slightly impatient 
negative and inquires as to the 
probable length of the game. 
He accepts the obvious untruth | 
that it has just ended, smiles, 
with satisfaction, and proposes | 
to the Adjutant a game of one 
hundred up. 

The Colonel, after examining 
the cues with marked disap-_ 


hour of crisis. 

Inspired by this truth he 
attempts to pull off an awk- 
ward losing hazard. This effort 
is ruined by an appalling mis- 


chalk, removes the pet-dog of 


with his foot, and makes for 
the scoring-board. The volun- 
weight. He then appropriates teer marker inadvertently puts 
for his sole personal use the| — Ancient Heroine. “Ir's BREN A TRYIN’ TIME FoR ME, Mrs. | the Colonel’s modest score on to 
only piece of chalk, demands Ya marl Fh dia tag BOOK WAS UP IN LUNNON ALL | the large total of the Adjutant. 
the spot ball, places it in posi- —____-_—__——- ie —___ At this critical moment an 
tion, and endeavours to cast his oppo- | true discipline pots his opponent's ball | orderly fortunately arrives with a note 
nent’s ball into a baulk pocket with and leaves the others in baulk. A from the Brigade office. The Colonel 
a rapid back-hander. The Adjutant) horrified silence ensues. The Colonel, | secures the missive, tears the envelope 
sprints round the table in pursuit. | without noticing the delicacy of the) to shreds, runs his eye over the trivial 

The Colonel next addresses his own | situation, playfully slopes his “ hipe” ‘contents, and curses the War. He then 





| ball and propels it violently against the|and marches back to the table. The assumes an air of enormous import- 


red, which, taken completely by sur-| awful truth is instantly laid bare. The ance, excuses himself, and stamps out 
prise, bounds with a strong resilience | colour of his face becomes of an imperial | into the night. 

from the top cushion, courses twice up|shad®. He dumbly fumbles for his 
and down the table and comes to a/ ball, which, with a last bid for exemp- | 
pause in the neighbourhood of the | tion, eludes his fingers and rolls under } ;.a,.eos tas ‘tb tiie Ghis bela of lew. bat the 
middle pocket. The Colonel tests the | the table. i ieealiiter quataiin Semalines 4o-acmen- aebied. 
elasticity of the cushion with his thumb | Taking advantage of this the Colonel, | and the bravery still exists: Ovid has a line 
and gives rey foot to enable his| with one glance of concentrated hate | that might be learnt with advantage by our 





‘It may be the bravery of ignorance that 


opponent to begin a neat break of | in the direction of his opponent, grap- nae — 
twenty-seven. | ples with his choler, and by the time! ‘'#lliker augurio, spes bona saepe sus.’ ”’ 
The Colonel, finding time hanging | that his ball is returned under escort, Nigerian Pioneer. 


heavily on his hands, devotes this period has partially recovered himself. He is! We do not recall this line in Ovip; but 
to filling his pipe from a borrowed | determined to show to his subalterns the locality is notoriously unfavourable 
peas he then tramps determinedly | the value of coolness in an emergency. to Latin quotation. As Horace says, 

k to the table and is about to! He places his ball with infinite eare and | Hie Niger est ; hunc tu, Romane, caveto. 
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cue which affects the new cloth. | 


the battalion from his path | 





s | He then leaves the table without await-| His command, flying desperately 
}across the open, loses direction, blun- | 


Colonel’s|the flank, retires in confusion, and | 
| a blind despairing dash fora shell- | 
crater. Missing this by a frac- | 
tion it loses all interest in life, | 


natural angle, runs into the | 
and comes finally into contact 


The Colonel hastens to remark 


is calculated to improve their 


to grasp an opportunity, to | 
apply their tactical training, | 
and to render them cool in the | 


| 


The Colonel justly blames the | 


PRA) Cae h rope departed xis 
LGAEY TERRE ae ae Fs 











how 

| owe 
“ee 
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| took 
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and 
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DR. SULLIVAN. 

Ir had been decided that there never | 
was such a resemblance as is to be 
traced between my homely features and 
those of a visitor to th 1e same hotel last 
year—Dr. Sullivan of Wigley Street 
This had become an establi shed fact, | 
irrefutable like a proposition of Euclid, 
and one of my new friends, who was | 
also a friend of the Dr. Sullivan of 


| Wigley Street who had so satisfyingly 


and minutely anticipated my counte- 
nance, made it the staple of his con- | 
versation. ‘Isn't Mr. Blank,” he 
would say to this and that habitué of 


, the smoking-roqm as they dropped in 
| from the neighbouring farms at night, | 


‘the very image of Dr. Sullivan of | 
Wigley Street, who was here last year?” 
And they would subject my physiog- | 
to a searching study and 


nomy agree | 
hat I was, Perhaps the nose—a little 


t 
big ger, don’t you think? or a shade of f| 
dissimilarity between the chins (he} 
having, I suppose, only two, confound | 
him !), but taking it all round the like- | 
ness Was extraordinary. 
This had been going on for 
time, until I was accustomed, 
exactly inured, to it, and was really | 
rather looking forward to the time 
when, on returning to London, I could | 
trump up a sufficient ailment to call | 
upon my double in Wigley Street and | 
scrutinize him with my own eyes. But | 
last night my friend had something of | 
a set-back, which may possibly, by | 
deflecting his conversation to other | 
topics, give me relief. I hope so. | 
It happened like this. We were! 
sitting in the smoking-room as usual, 
he and I, when another local acquaint- 
ance entered—one who, I gathered. | 


| 
some 


not | 


} 


| had been away for a few weeks vor] ae 
| whom I had therefore not yet seen, and | 
| who (for this was the really important | 


thing to my friend) consequently had 
not yet seen me. 

In course of time 
curred, ‘“ Don’t you think,’ 
asked, “that Mr. Blank is the very 


the inevits ible oc- 


| image of Dr. Sullivan of Wigley Street, 
| who was here last summer?” 


| 
| 


| 


| newcomer inquired. 


| a wonderful private museum. 
“No, no, the Dr. Sullivan I mean was | showed me once his collection of coins reflection that confronted me. 
He's got coins back to can sleep well to-night,” 
oman Emperors and stories about | there are signs that you are about to 


“What Dr. Sullivan’s that?” the 

“ Dr. Sullivan of Wigley Street, who 
was fishing here last summer. Don't 
you remember him? The very image 
of Mr. Blank.” 

“The only Dr. Sullivan I know,’ 

| plied the newcomer, “is Dr. Sullivan of | 
| Neweastle. He’s a very old man by 
now. A very learned man too. He has | 
He 





from Wigley Street—a specialist—who | 
| took the Manor fishing last summer 
and stayed in the hotel.” 








; my 





Aowraltts Mi 


Offi er. * 
Private. “I HAVEN’? GOT IT, Sm.” 


Private. 


WANT A NEW MESS-TIN, DO You? 


WHERE ’S YOUR OLD ONE?” 
Oficer. “Way not?” 


“ PLEASE, SIR, THERE'S A CHATEAU ON TOP OF IT, Sir.” 














“Dr. Sullivan of Newcastle is a very 
| old man—much older than Mr. Blank 
| here, and not a bit like him. 
|most interesting personality. 
’ my friend | the great authority on the South Sea | | collect. 
You should see his collection | with blue beads, 


Isl: inde rs. 
of Fiji war clubs.’ 


“But that’s not the Dr. Sullivan I | formations. 
said | 
“‘we all used to meet | 
evening, just as we re | he may be 


mean. You must remember him,” 
impresario ; 
evening after 


doing now — Dr. Sullivan of Wigley | 


Street, the specialist, a clean-shaven | 
big man, exactly like Mr. Blank here. | worth knowing. 


| Everyone has noticed the likeness.” 
‘Dr. 
beard,’’ said the newcomer. 


a very old man by now. A great re- 


and medals. 
the R 
every one of them. 





His } collagtion 





“ Yes, bat——” 


*—of idols is amazing. You never 


He's a saw such comie figures as those natives 
He is worship. 


There 's nothing he doesn’t 
He’s got a mummy covered 
He’s got skulls from 
all over the world, showing different 
It’s some years-———” 
“Yes, but——_” 
since I saw him last, and of course 





“Yes, but——— 


“—dead. But if not he’s a man 
If ever you go to New- 
| castle don’t forget about him. But he 


Sullivan of Newcastle has a must be very old by now. 
“ And he’s | 


He 











At this point I finished my glass and | 


slipped away to bed. Consulting the 


’| ceptacle of miscellaneous learning. He mirror as I undressed, I smiled at the 


“You 


I said, “for 


have a rest.” 





ee 
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HEART-TO-HEART TALKS. 
(Dr. von Berumann-Hoiiwee and Herr Mrcwaects.) 
Micuaevis. I have called partly because I desired to 

offer my most tactful condolences to my distinguished 

predecessor in the high office which I hold, and partly 
because I thought you might be willing to give me some 
hints as to my conduct, for I should like to leave nothing | 
undone that might make me a successful Chancellor. 

Von Beramann-Hottwece. Upon my word you are} 
even more kind and considerate than I had expected. | 

Even to exchange a word with a fallen Chancellor is a 

sign both of kindness and courage. I wonder how you) 

could serew yourself up to the pitch of being so daring. —_ | 

M. I am glad you think so, for that is how I mysell 
felt it. 

Von B.-H. Well, we will leave your courage out of the 
question. It is sufficiently proved by your acceptance of 
the Chancellorship. As to such advice as I am able to 
give, I must ask you first whether you are ready to have 
the boots of the Auu-Hicuest constantly wiped upon 
various parts of your person ? 

M. A true Prussian endures that with difficulty. 

Von B.-H. But a true Prussian, it seems, can accustom 
himself to this form of friendship and confidence as to 
many others. 

M. What others do you speak of ? 

Von B.-H, My worthy Micnaetts, you really must have | 


| covered your eyes and stopped your ears ever since you 
| were born, otherwise you could not possibly be so ignor- | 


ant. Do you not know that if your great and beloved says | 
a foolish thing or does an indiscreet one it will be your! 
duty to shoulder the responsibility for it? And you can | 
easily calculate yourself during how many hours of the day | 
| your back is likely to be without a burden of some sort. | 
| And mind you, you are not to expect to receive any grati- 
| tude for your toil. 
M. But he speaks a kind word now and then, doesn't | 
he ? 
Von B.-H, A kind word? Ha-ha. When I think of all 
that I have done for that man, the acts I have defended, 
the stupidities I have tried to convert into statesmanship, 
the tempers I have been the butt of, the childish insults I} 
have had to tolerate, the theatricalities I have been com- | 
pelled to treat as if they were the most glorious manifesta- 
tions of Imperial splendour—when I think of all this and | 
realise that he and I are both still alive, I marvel at such a 
spectacle of human endurance. 
M. 1 must confess you are not very cheerful or very 
encouraging. 
Von B.-H. I did not set out to cheer you up or to en-| 
courage you, but I thought it just as well that someone 
should tell you the truth. 
M, Why aren't you glad then at having dropped your, 
burden ? 
Von B.-H. 1 own I ought to be, but, as you hint, I am! 
not. There are ways of doing things, and there is a real | 


difference in walking quietly through a door and being! 


kicked out through it with all possible violence. 

M. But you have had the Hohenzollern Order pre- 
sented to you and the Atu-Hicuest has written you with 
his own gracious hand a letter. ¥ 


Von B.-H. Verbosa et grandis epistola venit a Capreis.| 
| As for the Hohenzollern Order I don't care a snap of the| 


| fingers for it. Nor will you when your time comes. 

| M. I hope that will not be for many years. 

| Von B.-H. For your sake I hope your time may be short. 
| In any case I must thank you most warmly for your tact- 
| ful condolences. : 





THE REST-RUMOUR. 


I KNow not in what rodent-haunted caverns, 
By what rough tongues the tale was first expressed, 
By choking fires or in the whispering taverns 
“With wine and omelette lovingly caressed, 
Or what tired soul, o’erladen with a lump 
Of bombs and bags which someone had to hump, 
Flung down his load indignant at the Dump 
And, cursing, cried, ‘ It’s tame we had a rest !” 


And so, maybe, began it. Some sly runner, 
Half-hearing, half-imagining, no doubt, 
Caught up the word and gave it to a gunner, 
And, he embroidering, 'twas noised about 
From lip to lip in many a trench’s press 
Where working-parties struggled to progress 
Or else go back, but both without success, 
“ Officer says Division's going out.” 


It found the Front. It came up with the rations ; 
The Corporals carried it from hole to hole ; 
And scouts behaved in strange polemic fashions 
On what they thought would be their last patrol ; 
While Fritz, of course, from whom few things are hid, 
Had the romance as soon as any did, 
And said, thank William, he would soon be rid 
Of yon condemned disturbers of his soul. 





i 
j 


Nor were there few confirming little trifles, 
For James, rejoining from the Base, had scann’d 
Strange waiting infantry with brand-new rifles, 
In backward areas, but close at hand; 
And some had marked the D.A.Q.M.G. 
Approaching Railhead in the dusk, and he 
(Who, as a fact, was simply on the spree) ' 
Had gone, of course, to view the Promised Land. 





And what a land! Who had not heard its promise? 
A land of quietude and no grenades, 
Soft beds for officers, fair barns for Tommies, 
And rich estaminets and gracious maids, 
And half-an-hour from Abbeville by the train, 
A land of rivulets and golden grain 











(Where it would be impossible to train co 
And even difficult to have parades) ! | to 
f | mi 
Then it appeared the groom of General Harrison ‘ he 
ss 1€ 

Had news denied to ordinary men, | & 

+3 : - i | ip 
How the Brigade was going home to garrison PH bu 
A restful corner of the Lincoln fen; tov 
But weeks have passed and we are as we were; i be 

And possibly, when Peace is in the air Be 
And these dear myths have died of sheer despair, * try 
They may come true—but not, I think, till then. = col 
| ee . 
es thi 
Feline Amenities. | | 
** Cats’ Hat PY Ho.ipay Home Wired garden, Home comforts, q Wi. 

References. Church Family Ne wspaper. ad } 

or : a rc 
. . an . % m} 
From a notice of ‘‘ Three Weeks ” :— iy i 
“The Queen of Croatia, one of those convenient operatic Balham : pal 
royalties. . . ."—Liverpool Daily Post, 7 
| Won't Tooting be jealous ! 3 En 
| te T ’ } » |} os ag 
o one who has been long enough away from the centre of ] 
things almost to forget what it is like, a walk along Pall Mall yester- % in - 
day brought some curious reflections. From the Circus to Hyde un 
Park Corner not a single luxurious private motor-car or horse-drawn ‘ cak 
carriage was to be seen. It was not the Pall Mall of old days.” ; per 
Evening Paper. : sha 
| No, it seems to have been much more like Piccadilly. s a f 
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Enterprising American. “I GuESS 80. I 


A SURPRISE PARTY. 
“ FIVE-AND-THIRTY wounded Tommies 
coming to tea and one of them coming 


| to his death, but he doesn’t know it,’ 


moaned Emily, and waved a knife round 
her head. 

I saw what had happened. All this 
bun-baking and cake-making had been 
too much for my poor wife. She had 
been living in the oven for a week. 

‘You’re overdone. Lie down and 
try to get a little nap before they 
come,” I said soothingly. ‘“ Every- 
thing's ready.” 

“Will he die without a sound, or 
will he gurgle?” said Emily, and} 
brought the knife within an inch of | 
my nose. 

“No one is going to die at our tea-| 
party, dear,” I said, and ducked. 

“Not after swallowing that ?”’ shrieked 
Emily, and lunged at me with the knife 
again, 

il got it firmly by the handle this 
tame, and I recognised Emily's special 
cake-knife, an instrument wrought to 
perfection by long years of service, 
sharp as a razor down both sides, with 
a flexible tip that slithered round a 








imade six 











Troop ship Officer. “ ANYTHING I CAN DO FOR you, Sr?” 
’'M THE CINEMATOGRAPH OPERATOR WHO'S GOING TO TAKE A FILM THE FIRST TIME YOU 'RE 
TORPEDOED, AND I'VE GOT A LETTER FROM YOUR FOLKS INSTRUCTING YOU TO GIVE ME EVERY FACILITY.” 





basin and scooped up the last morsels | as it always does in a crisis. When | 
of candied-peel. ‘had got them seated round the tea- 
But the flexible tip was gone. 1) table, “ My dear friends,” I said, “ this 
understood Emily’s distraught con-| isn’t a Christmas party, but my wife 
dition. You can replace a diamond|couldn’t help indulging in a little 
tiara; money won't buy a twenty-|Christmas fun. She's just whispered 
year-old cake-knife. to me that she’s put a surprise in one 
“ Try and bear it, dear,” I said. of the cakes. I know her. It won't 
Emily pointed to the table weighed|be an ordinary sort of surprise. I 
down with Madeiras and rocks andj should advise you all to keep a sharp 
almonds and sultanas and gingers.| look-out. There's a pound” (it was 
“It’s inside one of them,” she said. _| worth a pound to save a hero's throat 
For the moment I failed to grasp from being cut) “for the man who finds 
She explained, “I've+anything in his cake which hasn't any 
dozen. The knife was all} business to be there.” 
right when I started; a little bent, Within five minutes two pebbles, a 
nothing more. It was when I was/|tin-tack, a chunk of wood and a black- 
mixing the last that I noticed the tip| beetle were on the tablecloth .. . 
was missing.” “Do you know that flutter's cost 
It was a difficult position, There! me five pounds, and there wasn't a sign 
was no time to submit the cakes to the | of your infernal knife after all?” I said 
X-rays; the advance party was stream- | to Emily when they ‘d gone. 
ing through the gate. “I've just found it under the kitchen 
“Dear fellows! I wonder which | table,” said Emily. “1 am thankful.” 
one it will be,’’ said Emily, and clung 
round my neck. ‘‘This company's year ended on the 40th 
[ put her on one side. “I'll manage | June, and a good distribution is looked for by 
it: leave it to me,” I said, and went | the market."—Journal of Commerce. 
forward and welcomed our guests. My} With such help from the calendar any 
mind was working clearly and rapidly, ' company should do well. 


her meaning. 
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| do you want, Sir? This is ‘Zed Esses | too late that this graceful gesture ig 
THE SIGNAL SECTION. | Pip Ack five, Sir. . .” jloston him. “I am sorry, Sir,” I reply 
You know how the great hunter who; ‘“ You called me,” I say. | with dignity, “ but the delay was inevit- 


sleeps with his gun at his pillow is}! He is more hurt than angry at that. | able. It shall be with you on the break- 
awake in an instant, with all his facul-|“Ob, no, Sir. You rang me up, Sir. | fast-table. The difficulty of communi- 
ties alert, when the sacred spider breaks | This is Zed Esses . . .” | ¢ation in this great War . 

a twig in the jungle? You remember} I nip that in the bud by saying | Division laughs sardonically. 

how the handsome highwayman, at the | Hullo!" very loud. He realizes that} At ten minutes past twelve I go to 
first far clatter of hoofs on the great’ the game is up. bed again, and at twelve-fifteen an 
North Road, is up and out on the; “Speak to Division, Sir,” he says orderly shines an electric torch in my 
scullery roof of the inn before you|curtly, and clicks before [ can answer. | eyes In order to prevent my reading a 
have turned the page, and is deep in| A faint far gnat-voice says, “ Is that | wire which he hands me. It a 
Lonely Copse (wearing the serving-| Zed Hiss?” \“Ref. your 8.C. 1985 please ask PIG 
wench’s stomacher) before his first fat} “No,” I shout. “Whatthe...” |if they have salvaged any German 
pursder has said, “Open in the nenes | “Through to Division,” says gnat-|socks. A.A.A, urgent. 

of the Law,” below his window? Well,|voice and clicks me off. Another I stand up, and the orderly, com- 
like Jimmy's bloodhound in Punch, 1) voice carries on the good work. Up-/ pletely unnerved by the sight of a Staff 





am very good at that. 'stairs the shells burst playfully on the | Captain in undress uniform, releases the 
But it is a telephone-bell that does it. | parapet, and under the starlit sky a gas! button of his torch and retires under 
You go down seventy- [~—— SP, ~ cover of darkness. 


two steps—backwards, 
or you hit your head 
—to a German room, 
which smells German, 
and you will find m 
boudoir, furnished wit 
sandbags, a shaving 
mirror and a telephone. 
At eleven o'clock I 
lie on the sandbags and, 
like the great hunter, 
close my eyes immedi- 
ately indreamless sleep. 
At five minutes past 
eleven the telephone- | 
bell rings. 
That is what I am, 


| I twirl the handle of t 
ithe telephone and lis- | 
iten, There is silence. 
I turn it again with 
\vigour, For twenty 
;minutes I behave like | 
an organ-grinder. To- | 
;wards dawn the bell | 
jrings and I receive an} 
electric shock. 
| “Hullo!” says the| 
| operator, 
| I tell him what I) 
ithink of him. When 
| I have finished the sun 
/, \is up and the first aero- 
§ (plane is dropping its 
good at. I leap to my gt | glad bombs on the dewy 
feet and say “ Hullo!” yi " learth below. 





Utter silence follows, | Ss | ae “ bee <a 3 WA Idemand PIG. PIG 
save (as Mr. Brac 1 = ae Se 4 is a Machine Gun Com- 
THoMAS would say) for | ; 7 : é ipany. By breakfast- 
the monotonous drone} New Tenant (digging up lawn and waste grownd, to agent). “CAN YOU 1NFORM | time I have discovered 








of the great shells burst- ME WHERE I CAN ct maes see MAN WHO OwnE> THI8B PLACE BEFORE ME?” | that PIG has salvaged 
° : House Agent. “ER—HE'S IN FRANCE.” i ; 
ing outside. ‘ Ors i MO ee ea | socks, German, one. 
ox% Tenant, “"UmM. Wet, I nopr He COMES BACK Sirvrery! : tee 
repeat my original!“ ~s ' Tring up Division... 
remark, “Hullo!” I say brightly,|cloud drifts slowly across the fields,| Itisa splendid force, as they used to 
“Hullo! ... Hullo!” almost hiding the cattle who are graz- say in The Message from Mars—it i8@ 
I shake the microphone. It sounds|ing peacefully there in the long wet) splendid force, the Signal Service. 
as though sand had got into it, and | grass. | And men sleeping among the rats in 


| still thereis silence. The minutes creep| Atmidnight { am through to Division. | the front line wake for their eoffee and 
_ on and my voice begins to fail. Outside | “Is that you?” says Division. “There | hot water and envy me my undisturbed 
| in the quiet night a solitary gas-alarm |is a list...” nights. ; 
chirps a few quiet notes to the stars| ‘ Finished, please?” says the opera- | 
and is still, I continue to say “ Hullo!”’ | tor so near and loud that | jump. | “The Vienna Die Zeit considers the political 
At eleven-fifteen the operator at the Division and I are at one here- _we | crisis in Germany as one of the chief conse 
other end finishes the story of what|are agreed that we have not finished. | (ences of the political utterances of English, 
he said to her and what she, on the! Like the Brothers Crosstalk, we say so | reer mem and French statesmen, demanding 
other hand, said to him, and turns! simultaneously, using the same swear- wining eae sour ry mtorr lay Times 
refreshed to his instrument. | word, : Es It s sg ' eset 
With a dexterous twist of his wrist} The operator clicks off, baffled. eecteaetia. tctomctece 
he sounds a deafening l in the bell} “That list of men for a bombing} «It is authoritatively announced that the 
at my ear, and says, “ Hullo!” | course,” says Division. American troops fighting in France will very 
I retaliate, When the score is vant-| “ Yes, Sir,” I reply brightly, though | shortly receive steel helmets, the design of the 
age out, I put all the red tabs I can ' my heart sinks, - r wg neler: Be hy ree gheves a by 
. . } C 2 = ie e Fre C itish forces, b aring, 
Het, Suet ented aes on ata ave, en i nag, Une Bs ce 
‘ | M, Says Vivision. And it has not Daily Graphic. | 
wie — to please, — _ | yet arrived.” __ | Head-protection is very necessary, but 
es, Sir... Yes, Sir... Who’ I look at my wrist-watch, but realise isn’t this rather overdoing it ? 
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Harassed Decorator. “1’M VERY SORRY, Mum, I ‘AVEN’? BEEN ABLE TO PAPER YOUR TWO TOP BEDROOMS. 
SEEMS TO ME THEY THINK MORE OF THIS ’BRE WAR THAN THEY DO OF PAPER-'ANGING.” 


| LAST MAN A WEEK AGO FOR THE ARMY. 
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THEY TOOK AWAY MY 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
| Mr. Horace Buracktey, in his Life of John Wilkes 


I can only refer the discerning reader to page 69 of an 
excellent biography. 


The title of In the Wake of the War (Lane) is at least 


(Lane), the * Father (inter alia) of Radicalism,” provides a| one of cheery import, doubly welcome in these days when 
| vast amount of honest entertainment, and has handled his! certain gloomsters seem anxious to assure us, in the manner 
| vivid twopence-coloured subject with considerable skill./of the apple-eater, that there ain’t going to be no wake. 


There is plenty of humour to be extracted from the 
| vagaries of the friend of liberty. Some of the best of it may 
be found in the consideration of this unsuitable parentage 


of a solemn creed—for WiLkes of Medmenham Abbey fame! 


and The Essay on Woman was certainly not reared on cocoa 
, and flannel waistcoats. To the optimist hopeful of the 

progress of mankind the notion of the patriot buying bis 
| votes at Aylesbury at the price of five pounds a-piece will 
' bring consolation. We do things at least a little better now. 

In other matters too we have made some slight advance 
| WILKES rode unmoved 40 Tyburn as sheriff to assist at the 
hanging of a young girl-wife (with a husband pressed for 
the Navy) for the stealing of a few yards of stuff in 
Ludgate Hill to buy bread for her starving children. 
Those who take pleasure in the playful repetitions of 
history may summon a smile for this passage: “ The 
executive now [1769] held the legislature in complete sub- 
jection. The individual politician had lost his independ- 
ence, the majority in the House of Commons had beeome 
the humble obedient servant of the Government of the day. 
Its members were merely pawns in the political game, and 
made every move as the ministerial hand directed them.” 
As a Government-baiter Wimxes could give points to our 
Hoace and Princtx. He was much less dull for one good 
thing. I wish the code of our fastidious day would permit 
me to quote the naughtiest of witty retorts made by the 
patriot to his fellow-debauctiee, Lord Sanpwicn. But alas! 


| Mr. Haroitp Hones is by no means of this persuasion ; he 
| says, aptly enough, that if (as all but the cynics believe) the 
| War is going to leave behind it a changed world the sooner 
we begin to arrange our plans for living in it the better. 
The particular questions to which he devotes a volume that 
‘(whatever you may think of its conclusions) is both prac- 
tical and moderate, are those relating to“ Parliamentary or 
Imperial Government.” No one can deny that Mr, Honar 
has thought clearly and with insight upon this theme, I 
liked the incisive candour of his excuse for daring, as an 
amateur, to criticise Parliamentary Government, namely, 
that while only a member could know it from within “on 
the other hand it is extremely difficult for one who is, or 
even has been, within to know it from without.” A reflee- 
tion that explains much. Mr. Hopog later elaborates this 
with some trenchant observations on what is called (more 
accurately than many persons suppose) the Game of Party, 
showing i 
the chicane of Procedure came to exercise a wholly dispropor- 
tionate spell over the mind of the professional politician. 
His remedy, an Imperial council, independent of Parlia- 
ment and expressive of the popular will through the refer- 
endum, is ably worked out, with a due appreciation of its 
difficulties. 

Mr. Sman F, Butziock’s Irish stories have given me so 
much pleasure that I feel myself an ingrate for setting down 


n20w the delight in rule-twisting, in scores, and in | 
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the circumstance that his new novel, Mr. Ruby Jumps the 
Traces (CHAPMAN AND Hat), has given me very little. But 
truth must out. “Mr. Buttock Abjures Ireland” might 
have been the title, for there is nothing of his own romantic | 
country, which he knows and loves so well, in it; but we 
have instead a minute study of suburbia and all the mis- 
understandings and ambitions and disappointments and high 
| spirits that make up family life there. Mr. Ruby is a clerk | 
_ in the City who, ascending one morning to the box of his_ 
omnibus, discovered that it was Spring, and, returning 
‘home that evening, found that he was out of tune with 
domesticity and in need of an adventure. The next day 
therefore he took a ticket to Morocco, telegraphed to his 
wife that he was going away on business, and set sail. 
Mr. Buxxock does not convince me that Mr. Ruby was the 
man to do this; but never mind, he does it. From Gibraltar 
he returns to his shackles, which he really prefers, and the 
| rest of the book shows how this break-away changes things, 
| for his wife believes that there was another woman in the 
| case, and his daughters take courage from his own falli- 
| bility, and so forth. The history is done with immense 
aang eg | and sympathy, (— ——_-=3- = = 

_ but the dish has been insuffi- 
ciently spiced. Mr. Buntock 
has, in short, thought more of 
the Rubys than of the reader. 


In Off Shore (Pearson) the | == 
writer who chooses to 
known as “TarrraiL” has 
collected a round dozen of| ~J-= 
nautical sketches and short | -7"~ 
stories all impregnated with —- 
the authentic salt of the sea.) <“— 
I had occasion recently to 
commend in the highest terms 
the story of Pincher Martin, 
O.D., by “Tarrram,” and I 
am glad to record that I find 
in the present book most of Ty, 
the qualities (of course on a | @@/(emHT", Wb 
smaller scale) which made 








brilliantly successful. I like 
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Dissatisfied Bungalow Tenant. “THESE HOLIDAY-MAKERS ARE | 
the long story of Pincher so} BECOMING A PERFECT NUISANCE, THIS 18 THE THIRD TIME IN 
A FORTNIGHT WE HAVE BEEN OVER-RUN.” 


Dion discovers that the father has just died, and that Myola, 
who has suffered badly from paternal cruelty, is left alone 
to bury him. Admirable restraint is shown in the handling 
of this rather embarrassing situation. Afterwards Myola 
comes to England, and signs of the prentice hand begin to 
appear in the author's work. Her picture of English 
Society is lacking in distinction, and I was relieved when 
Myola took to her heels and returned to the place from 
which she came. Still there is undeniable power in this 
book and abundant promise of better work to come, Let 
me, however, beg Miss Musaravg to eschew trite asides, 
and not waste her time and ours in telling us, for example, 
that “regularity is ever the fetish of a goed servant, and 
the making of one.” This kind of thing does not help 
much in a novel of which the publishers’ opinion—and I 
agree—is that it “touches the deepest roots of human 
feeling.” 


Those who know and admire (which is the same thing) 
the pleasant Irish stories of the late Miss Janz Bartow 
will turn eagerly to her posthumous novel, just published, 

——— In Mio’s Youth (Hurcutnson). 

They will not be disappointed. 
= The story itself is very simple. 
Mio, short for Hermione, was 
an orphaned child, introduced, 
rather as a source of income 
than an object of love, into 
an Irish family “of limited 
means.” Just what that phrase 
intends, the shifts and con- 
trivances that it covers, is 
shown by Miss Barrow in her 
own gently satirical fashion. 
Poor Mio, naturally enough, 
did not have much of a time 
in such surroundings; later, 
% however, there arrived the 
#@ | destined lover, whois indeed in- 
3 dicated with sufficient obvious- 
| ness for the part from his ear- 
liest, very youthful appearance. 
|As in other books from the 
—____—! same pen the actual plot is of 


\) 
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all the new stories, but my favourite is “ The Off Chance,” 


turned on the Germans, and “the poor old Dragonfly” 
not only manages to save herself but also brings into port 
a German ship which by a wonderful stroke of boldness she 
has captured in spite of her own battered and shattered con- 
dition. This, I say, is my favourite, but there are others that 
run it pretty close, for instance “The Hole in the Cliffs,” 
where love-making is mingled with adventure and both 
have their share in the destruction of a German U-boat. 
Nothing could possibly be more satisfactory than “the 
— rending crash of riven steel” with which the story 
ends. 


Myola won the second prize in Messrs. Hopper np 


I state this bald fact partly as evidence that Miss (I am | 
guessing) Musarave’s story has been examined and ap-| 

roved, and partly because I wondered for some time why | 
it had failed to gain the highest award. The tale opens in| 
North New Zealand, among scenes most picturesquely | 
described and under conditions peculiarly intriguing. The | 
heroine is found in the wilds by a cousin, Dion Cosway, | 
who has come to search for her father and to tell him that 
he has succeeded to a great inheritance. On his arrival | 








Srovcuton’s “One Thousand Guineas Novel Competition.” | 


less moment than the gallery of Irish portraits that embel- 





in which the tables are most skilfully and dramatically |lish it. Miss Bartow has done nothing truer than the 


| just-not-quite-out-at-elbows household of the Quins ; it isa 
| picture that has been painted many times, but never with 
T somesed insight, a more sympathetic humour, or fuller 
| freedom from any yielding to the temptation of farce. It 
| will add greatly to the regret that so natural a writer 
| should have told us her last tale. 





NOMS DE GUERRE. 

[* Coburg” is the name of a common form of loaf.] 

| Tue Royal House, determined to disown 

Teutonic titles of unlucky omen, 

| Has added now to kindred pames its own 
Cognomen. 


The East-End with its problems, like the West— 
Loaves dear, bombs cheap—would gladly “ put 
the kybosh ” 
On profiteers and on that other pest, 
The sky-Bosch. 


Thus, in accord, the highest in the land 
Join with the proletariat—they ’ve both a 
Desire to see brought low the “ Coburg” and 
The “ Gotha.” 
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| full particulars of the warning appeared 
CHARIVARIA. | next morning in the papers. 

Tue Imperial aspirations of Kine + * 

FERDINAND are discussed by a Frank-| A man who obtained two hundred- 
fort paper in an article entitled “ What | weight of sugar from a firm of ship- 
Bulgaria wants.” Significantly enough | brokers has been fined ten pounds at 
the ground covered is almost identical | Glasgow. 
with the subject-matter of an unpub- | the number of ships he had to purchase 
lished article of our own, entitled “ What) in order to secure that amount of sugar. 
Bulgaria won't get.” | * * 

The cow which walked down sixteen | tea and dinner concerts in restaurants 
stairs into a cellar at Willesden is said| are subject to the entertainment tax. 
to have been the victim of a false air-| This decision will come as a great 
raid warning. shock to many people who have always 
| regarded the music as an anzsthetic. 
“In Scotland,” says Mr. Barnes's | +? 
report on Industrial Umest, “ the sub- 
ject of liquor restrictions was never 


* * 


oN 
The no-tablecloths order has caused 
great perturbation among the better- 


mentioned.” Some thoughts are too|class hotel-keepers in Berlin. Does 


poignant for utterance. | 


According to the state- 
ment of a German paper 
‘A Partial Crisis” threatens | 
Austria. One of these days 
we feel sure something 
really serious will happen 
to that country. 

x: 

The Medical Officer of the 
L, C.C. estimates that in 1916 
the total water which flowed | 
under London Bridge was 
875,000,000,000 gallons. It 
is not known yet what is to 
be done about it. 

4 Hh 

The Army Council has 

forbidden the sale of raffia 


in the United Kingdom. 
Personally we never eat 


the stuff. ie First ex-Knut, “WOULDN'T CARE TO BE IN BLIGHTY Now, REG., | 
“3 WHEN IT’S ROTTEN FORM TO GO IN FOR FANCY TEAS AND THAT there is no further need 
WHAT? Second ex-Knut. “ Honk!” 


Nature Notes: A white 
sparrow has been seen in Huntingdon ; 
a well-defined solar halo has been 
observed in Hertfordshire, and Mr. 
Winston CHURCHILL was noticed the 
other day reading The Morning Post 


their mouths on their shirt-cuffs ? 


cats drink milk as usual they no longer 
catch mice. This however may easily 
be remedied if the Foop-ConTROLLER 


~~ 
A boy of eighteen told the Stratford 
magistrate that he had given up his) 
job because he only got twenty-five 
shillings a week. He will however 
continue to give the War his moral | 
support. 


of dilution. 
* * ‘s 
‘ The public has been warned by 
The Austrian Emperor has told the 
representative of The Cologne Gazette 
that he “detests war.” If not true 
this is certainly a clever invention on 
Karu’s part. — 


himself Sid Smith. 
ourselves, of course, but we are strongly 
opposed to the police interfering in what 
is after all purely a matter of personal 
| taste. 

We feel that the public need not} 
have been so peevish because the ex- 
perimental siren air-raid warning was 
not heard by everybody in London. 
They seem to overlook the fact that 


* * 
2 < 
* 

The bones of St. Georae have been 
discovered near Beersheba in Palestine 
by members of our Expeditionary Force, 


VOL. CLIII. I 


Some curiosity exists as to} 


* 
A London magistrate has held that! 


The chairman of the House of Com- | 


This should dispel the popular delusion 





which has always ascribed the last 
resting-place of England’s patron saint 
to the present site of the Mint. 

* * 


“ War bread will keep for a week,” 
stated Mr. Cuynes for the Ministry of 
Food. Of course you can keep it longer | 
if you are collecting curios. 

* * 





ok 
It is announced that all salaries in | 
the German Diplomatic Service have | 
been reduced. We always said that 
frightfulness didn’t really pay. 
* 


German women have been asked 
to place their hair at the disposal of 
the authorities. If they do not care to 
sacrifice their own hair they can just 


;send along the handful or two which 





the Government, they ask sarcastically, | Kennepy - Jones. 
expect their class of patron to wipe/are of the opinion that this was not 


mons’ Tribunal complains that while| “SIX HUNDRED SQUARE MILES. 


' 
| 


| 


will meet them halfway on the question | The Berliner Tageblatt says that 





Scotland Yard against a man calling} caution, in view of the likelihood that 
We wouldn’t do it | he would have to eat them. 





they collect in the course of waiting in | 
the butter queue. 
+ * 

Hamlet has been rendered 
by amateur actors at the | 
| Front, all scenery being dis- | 
|pensed with. If you must 
dispense with one or the 
other, why not leave out 
the acting ? *¢ 


| 


“To assist in the break- 
ing-up of grass-land,”’ we 
are told, “the Board of 
Agriculture proposes to allo- | 
cate a number of horses to 
agricultural counties.” The | 
idea of allocating some of | 
our incurable golfers to this 
purpose does not appear to | 
have suggested itself to our | 
slow-witted authorities. 

ot 





* 
“ T have resigned because 


for my services,” said Mr, 
Several politicians 


a valid reason. 





An Expansive Smile. 


Bartrisn Grins Sivce Last Year.” 
The Statesman (India). 


Herr Micua& is in the critical passages 
measured his words “as carefully as if 
they were meat rations.” A wise pre- 


From a Cinema advertisement :— 


“KEEPS YOU ON THE EDGE OF 
YOUR SEATS THROUGHOUT THE 
FIVE ACTS OF A STORY THAT 
UNFOLDS ITSELF MIDBT THE 
ROMANTIC PURLOINS OF ITALY 
AND ENGLAND,’'—Australian Paper. 


We gather that the scene is laid in the 
thieves’ quarter. 




















| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| therefore he took a ticket to Morocco, telegraphed to his 


| rest of the book shows how this break-away changes things, 


case, and his daughters take courage from his own falli- 
| bility, and so forth. The history is done with immense 
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the circumstance that his new novel, Mr. Ruby Jumps the| Dion discovers that the father has just died, and that Myola, 


Traces (CHAPMAN AND Hatt), has given me ve little. 


truth must out. 


been the title, for there is nothing of his own romantic | of this rather embarrassing situation. ! 
ee ~ | comes to England, and signs of the prentice hand begin to 


country, which he knows and loves so well, in it; but we 
have instead a minute study of suburbia and all the mis- 
understandings and ambitions and disappointments and high 
spirits that make up family life there. Mr. Ruby is a clerk | 





_ in the City who, ascending one morning to the box of his | 


omnibus, discovered that it was Spring, and, returning 
home that evening, found that he was out of tune with 
domesticity and in need of an adventure. The next day 


wife that he was going away on business, and set sail. 
Mr. Butxock does not convince me that Mr. Ruby was the 
man to do this; but never mind, he does it. From Gibraltar 
he returns to his shackles, which he really prefers, and the 


for his wife believes that there was another woman in the 
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articularity and sympathy, 
but the dish has been insuffi- 
ciently spiced. Mr. Buntock| _ 
has, in short, thought more of | 2 
the Rubys than of the reader. 








In Off Shore (Pearson) the | == 
writer who chooses to = 
known as “TarrratL” has 
collected a round dozen of; ~~ 
nautical sketches and short | -#"=2- 
stories all impregnated with = 
the authentic salt of the sea. | =” 
I had oceasion recently to 
commend in the highest terms 
the story of Pincher Martin, | = 
O:D., by “Tarrram,” and 1! 
am glad to record that I find | y 
in the present book most of | (aaga7 
the qualities (of course on a 
smaller scale) which made 
the long story of Pincher so 
brilliantly successful. I like 





Dissatisfied Bungalow Tenant. 





A FORTNIGHT WE HAVE BEEN OV 





BECOMING A PERFECT NUISANCE, 


But! who has suffered badly from paternal cruelty, is left alone 
“Mr, Buttock Abjures Ireland” might|to bury him. Admirable restraint is shown in the handling 


Afterwards Myola 


appear in the author's work. Her picture of English 
Society is lacking in distinction, and I was relieved when 
Myola took to her heels and returned to the place from 
which she came. Still there is undeniable power in this 
book and abundant promise of better work to come, Let 
me, however, beg Miss Muscrave to eschew trite asides, 
and not waste her time and ours in telling us, for example, 
that “regularity is ever the fetish of a goed servant, and 
the making of one.” This kind of thing does not help 
much in a novel of which the publishers’ opinion—and I 
agree—is that it “touches the deepest roots of human 
feeling.” 


Those who know and admire (which is the same thing) 
the pleasant Irish stories of the late Miss JANE Bartow 
will turn eagerly to her posthumous novel, just published, 
“an ————— In Mio’s Youth (Hutcuinsoy). 

‘* =— They will not be disappointed. 
The story itself is very simple. 
Mio, short for Hermione, was 
an orphaned child, introduced, 
*® rather as a source of income 
B than an object of love, into 
# an Irish family “of limited 
means.” Just what that phrase 
| intends, the shifts and con- 
j trivances that it covers, is 
fm shown by Miss Bartow in her 
own gently satirical fashion. 
Poor Mio, naturally enough, 
did not have much of a time 
in such surroundings; later, 
however, there arrived the 
destined lover, whois indeed in- 
, dicated with sufficient obvious- 

|ness for the part from his ear- 
“THESE HOLIDAY-MAKERS ARE | liest, very youthful appearance. 
me U THE THIRD TIME IN | As in other books from the 

—_—__________'same pen the actual plot is of 





all the new stories, but my favourite is ‘ The Off Chance,” | 
in which the tables are most skilfully and dramatically | 
turned on the Germans, and “the poor old Dragonfly” 
not only manages to save herself but also brings into port 
a German ship which by a wonderful stroke of boldness sho | 
has captured in spite of bee own battered and shattered con- 
dition. This, I say, is my favourite, but there are others that | 
run it sortied close, for instance ‘The Hole in the Cliffs,” | 
where love-making is mingled with adventure and both’ 
have their share in the destruction of a German U-boat. | 
Nothing could possibly be more satisfactory than “ the} 
— rending crash of riven steel” with which the story 
ends. 


| 

Myola won the second prize in Messrs. Hopper aN | 
Srovucuton’s “One Thousand Guineas Novel Competition.” | 
I state this bald fact partly as evidence that Miss (I am | 
guessing) Musarave’s story has been examined and ap- | 
roved, and partly because I wondered for some time why | 
it had failed to gain the highest award. The tale opens in| 
North New Zealand, among scenes most picturesquely | 
described and under conditions peculiarly intriguing. The | 
heroine is found in the wilds by a cousin, Dion Cosway, | 
who has come to search for her father and to tell him that | 
he has succeeded to a great inheritance. On his arrival | 





less moment than the gallery of Irish portraits that embel- 
lish it. Miss Bartow has done nothing truer than the 
just-not-quite-out-at-elbows household of the Quins ; it isa 
picture that has been painted many times, but never with 
greater insight, a more sympathetic humour, or fuller 
freedom from any yielding to the temptation of farce. It 
will add greatly to the regret that so natural a writer 
should have told us her last tale. 





NOMS DE GUERRE. 
[“‘ Coburg” is the name of a common form of loaf. 
Tue Royal House, determined to disown 
Teutonic titles of unlucky omen, 
Has added now to kindred pames its own 
Cognomen. 


The East-End with its problems, like the West— 
Loaves dear, bombs cheap—would gladly “ put 
the kybosh” 
On profiteers and on that other pest, 
The sky-Bosch. 


Thus, in accord, the highest in the land 
Join with the proletariat—they 've both a 
Desire to see brought low the “ Coburg” and 
The “ Gotha.” 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Tue Imperial aspirations of Kine 
FERDINAND are discussed by a Frank- 
fort paper in an article entitled ““ What 
Bulgaria wants.” Significantly enough 
the ground covered is almost identical 
with the subject-matter of an unpub- 
lished article of our own, entitled “ What 
Bulgaria won't get.” 

* * 


The cow which walked down sixteen 
stairs into a cellar at Willesden is said 





poignant for utterance. | 


| to have been the victim of a false air- 
| raid warning. 


* * 


“In Scotland,” says Mr. Barnes’s 
report on Industrial Unrest, “ the sub- 
ject of liquor restrictions was never 
mentioned.” Some thoughts are too 


According to the state- | 
ment of a German paper | 
“A Partial Crisis”’ threatens | 
Austria. One of these days 
we feel sure something 
really serious will happen 
to that country. 


| 


* 

The Medical Officer of the 
L, C.C. estimates that in 1916 
the total water which flowed 
under London Bridge was 
875,000,000,000 gallons. It 
is not known yet what is to 
be done about it. 

*x* * 

rr * ‘ 4 

[The Army Council has 
forbidden the sale of raffia 


| . . 

| full particulars of the warning appeared 

| next morning in the papers. 

i °° 

A man who obtained two hundred- 
weight of sugar from a firm of ship- 

| brokers has been fined ten pounds at 

| Glasgow. Some curiosity exists as to 

| the number of ships he had to purchase 
in order to secure that amount of sugar. 

| * * 

_* 

| A London magistrate has held that 
tea and dinner concerts in restaurants 
are subject to the entertainment tax. 
This decision will come as a great 
shock to many people who have always 

| regarded the music as an anesthetic. 

x * 


* 
The no-tablecloths order has caused 


great perturbation among the better- | 


class hotel-keepers in Berlin. Does 





in the United Kingdom. 
Personally we never eat 
the stuff. “ First ex-Knut. “WOULDN'T CARE TO BE IN BLIGHTY 
"9 WHEN IT’S ROTTEN FORM TO GO IN FOR FANCY TEAS 
» 7 . WHAT?” Second ex-Knut. “ Hon«x!” 
Nature Notes: A white 


sparrow has been seen in Huntingdon ; 
a well-defined solar halo has been 
observed in Hertfordshire, and Mr. 
Wixston CuurcHILL was noticed the 
other day reading The Morning Post. 


* 

A boy of eighteen told the Stratford 
magistrate that he had given up his 
job because he only got twenty-five 
shillings a week. He will however 
continue to give the War his moral 
support. — 

The Austrian Emperor has told the 
representative of The Cologne Gazette 
that he “detests war.” If not true 
this is certainly a clever invention on 
Karu’s part. aie 
* } 

We feel that the public need not 
have been so peevish because the ex- 
perimental siren air-raid warning was 
not heard by everybody in London. 
They seem to overlook the fact that 





VOL. 


the Government, they ask sarcastically, 
expect their class of patron to wipe 
their mouths on their shirt-cuffs ? 


The chairman of the House of Com- 
mons’ Tribunal complains that while 
cats drink milk as usual they no longer 
catch mice. This however may easily 


be remedied if the Foop-ConTroLusr | 


will meet them halfway on the question 
of dilution. 


The public has been warned by) they were meat rations.” 
| caution, in view of the likelihood that 
| he would have to eat them. 


Scotland Yard against a man calling 
himself Sid Smith. We wouldn't do it 
ourselves, of course, but we are strongly 
opposed to the police interfering in what 
is after all purely a matter of personal 
taste. 

The bones of St. Gzorce have been 
discovered near Beersheba in Palestine 
by members of our Expeditionary Force. 


| KENNEDY - JONES. 


|which has always ascribed the last 
resting-place of England’s patron saint 
to the present site of the Mint. 

* * 


“ War bread will keep for a week,” 


| Food. Of course you can keep it longer 
|if you are collecting curios. 
* * 





|the German Diplomatic Service have 
been reduced. We always said that 
| frightfulness didn’t really pay. 
* * 

| German women have been asked 
to place their hair at the disposal of 
| the authorities. If they do not care to 
sacrifice their own hair they can just 
send along the handful or two which 





! 
| 


the butter queue. 
* %& 


| Front, all scenery being dis- 
pensed with. If you must 


other, why not leave out 
| oS > 
|the acting? , 
| x 

“To assist in the break- 
jing-up of grass-land,” we 
are told, 





cate a number of horses to 
agricultural counties.” The 
idea of allocating some of 


| purpose does not appear to 
| have suggested itself to our 
slow-witted authorities. 
* * 


“T have resigned because 
there is no further need 
for my services,’ said Mr, 
Several politicians 
are of the opinion that this was not 
a valid reason. 


now, 
AND 


Reo., | 
THAT 





An Expansive Smile. 
“SIX HUNDRED SQUARE MILES, 
BritisH Grins Suxce Lasr Year.” 


The Berliner Tageblatt says that 
Herr Micuak is in the critical passages 
measured his words “as carefully as if 
A wise pre- 


| 

| 

The Statesman (India). 
| _ 

| 


From a Cinema advertisement :— 
“ KEEPS YOU ON THE EDGE OF 
YOUR SEATS THROUGHOUT THE 
FIVE ACTS OF A STORY THAT 
UNFOLDS ITSELF MIDST THE 
ROMANTIC PURLOINS OF ITALY 
AND ENGLAND.’’—Australian Paper. 


We gather that the scene is laid in the 





This should dispel the popular delusion 


thieves’ quarter. 





I 


“the Board of | 
Agriculture proposes to allo- | 


stated Mr. Crynes for the Ministry of | 





ax 
It is announced that all salaries in | 


they collect in the course of waiting in | 


* 
Hamlet has been rendered 
by amateur actors at the | 


|dispense with one or the | 


| 
| 


our incurable golfers to this | 


| 
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TO WILLIAM AT THE BACK OF THE CALICIAN FRONT. 


Once more you follow in Bellona’s train, — 
(Her train de luxe) in search of cheap réclame ; 
Once more you flaunt your rearward oriflamme, 
A valiant eagle nosing out the slain. 


Not to the West, where Ruprrecut stands at bay, 
Hard pushed with hounds of England at his throat, 
And Wruuir’s chance grows more and more remote 

Of breaking hearts along The Ladies’ Way; 


But to the East you go, for easier game, 
Where traitors to their faith desert the fight, 
And better men than yours are swept in flight 
By coward Anarchy that sells her shame. 


For here, by favour of your new allies, 
You ‘Il see recovered all you lost of late, 
When, tried in open combat, fair and straight, 
Your Huns were flattened out like swatted flies. 


Well, make the most of this so timely boom, 
For Russia yet may cut the cancer out— 
Her heart is big enough—and turn about 

Clean-limbed and strong and terrible as doom, 


But, though she fail us in the final test, 
Not there, not there, my child, the end shall be, 
But where, without your option, France and we 
Have made our own arrangements further West. 
O. 8. 





DUSTBIN. 


He dropped in to tea, quite casually; forced an entry 
through the mud wall of our barn, in fact. No, he wouldn't 
sit down—expected to be leaving in a few minutes; but he 
didn’t mind if he did have a sardine, and helped himself 
to the tinful. Yes, a bit of bully, thanks, wouldn't be 
amiss; and a nice piece of coal; cockchafers very good 
too when, as now, in season; and, for savoury, a little 
nibble with a yard of tarred string and an empty card- 
board cigarette-box. Thank you very much. 

“Why, the little brute’s a perfect dustbin,” said my 
mate; and “Dustbin” the puppy was throughout his stay 
with us. 

For six weeks did Dustbin—attached for rations and 
discipline—aeccompany us on our sanitary rounds; set us 
a fine example of indiffence to shell fire, even to the extent 
of attempting to catch spent shrapnel as it fell; and 
proved the wettest of wet blankets to the “socials” of 
the local rats. Then, as happens with sanitary inspectors 
in France, there arrived late one afternoon a despatch 
requesting the pleasure of my society—in five hours’ time 
—at a village some twenty kilos distant as the shell flies. 
I found I s 


the packing and the start in which to find a home for 
Dustbin. 

“Take the little dorg off you?” said a Sergeant acquaint- 
ance in the D.A.C. “I couldn’t, Corp'l. Why, I don’t even 
know how I’m goin’ to take the foal yonder” —he glared 
reproachfully at a placid Clydesdale mare and her totter- 
ing one-day-old; “and ‘ow I’m goin’ to take my posh 
breeches——” : 

I left him hovering despondently over his equipment and 
a pile of dirty linen. 

We tried the M.G.C. We were on the best of terms and 
always had been ; they saidso. They apologised in advance 





for the insanitary conditions I might find; inquired after 


my health ; offered me some coffee and generally loved me; 
but they couldn't love my dog. The Cook even went go 
far as openly to associate my guileless puppy with a 
shortage of dried herrings in the sergeants’ mess. 

Passing through the R.A.M.C. transport lines I reseued 
Dustbin from a hulking native mongrel wearing an identity 
dise. I judged the Ambulance would not be wanting 
another dog; but there was still hope with the Salvage 
Company. 

The Salvagier whom I met upon the threshold of the 
“billet” (half a limber load of bricks and an angle iron) 
was quite sure the Salvage Company couldn't take a dog, 
as they had an infant wild boar and two fox cubs num- 
bering on their strength; but he thought that he could 
plant my prodigy with a friend of his, a bombardier in the 
R.G.A., the only other unit within easy distance. We 
headed for the R.G.A. 

It was just at this point that there occurred one of those 
little incidents so dear to the comic draughtsman, but less 
popular with “us.” A moaning howl, a rushing hissing 
sound, a moment of tense and awful silence, a devastating 
crash, and the R.G.A. officers’ bath-house, “ erected at enor- 
mous trouble and expense” by a handful of T.U. men and 
myself the day before, soared heavenwards with an acre or 
two of the surrounding scenery. “ Yes,” said the Salvage 
gentleman as he regained his perpendicular, “as I was 
sayin’, ‘is size is in ‘Is favour (you'd better git down ag’in, 
Corp’!)—’is size is in ‘is favour; ’e’ll go in a dixie easy, or 
even in a—(there’s another bit orf the church)—even ina 
tin ’at, if you fold’im up, but I’m ‘fraid the ’eads ain’t much 
in favour of a dog. Leastways the ole man I know was a 
member of the Cat Club—took a lot o’ prizes at the Crys'l 
Pala... 

“I think we'd better run this little bit, Corp'l,” my 
guide said suddenly. It was advisable. A sprint along 
some two hundred yards of what had once been a road, 
with a stone wall (like a slab of gruyére now, alas) upon 
our right, and we should once more have the comfortable 
feeling one always enjoys in a “hot” village when there 
are houses upon either hand. A trolley load of rations held 
the middle of the road; the ration party was, I believe, 
in the ditch upon the left ; and a strangled voice exclaimed 
after each burst, “Oh crummy ! Ido ‘ope they don’t ‘it the 
onions. 

We gave our forty-seventh impersonation of a pair of 
starfish, and then legged it for the apparent shelter of the 
houses. At least I did; the salvage man, less squeamish, 
found a haven in an adjacent cookhouse grease-trap and 
dust-shoot. I listened intently, but it was only the falling 
of spent shrapnel, not the patter of Dustbin’s baby but quite 
enormous feet. A stove-pipe belching smoke and savoury 
fumes protruded itself through the pavement on my right. 
Through the chinks in the gaping slabs there came the 
| ruddy flicker that bespoke a “home from home” beneath 





have fifteen minutes in which to pack,|my feet; and then, still listening for signs of Dustbin, 
four hours for my journey, and forty-five minutes between | 


I heard— 

“Didn't I tell you, Erb, to stop up that extra ventilation 
‘ole with somethin’ ?—and now look wot's blownin. ‘Ere, 
ay on, ole man; that’s got to last four men for three 
| days. 

“Well, I’m ——,” chimed in another voice, “if the 
bloomin’ tin ain't empty. Why, I only just opened it— 
that’s a ‘ole Maconochie 'e’s got inside 'im, not countin’ 
wot you've just... Poor little beggar must be starvin’. 
You ‘re welcome to stop and share our grub, young feller, 
but I ‘ve got to go on p'rade wiv that—that ’s a belt, that 
is 


I turned towards the dimly lighted road that led to 





—— [Censored]. Dustbin had found a home. 
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A FATEFUL SESSION. 


Sirrmve Hex. “GO AWAY! DON’T HURRY ME!” 
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THE MUDLARKS. 


Tue scene is a School of Instruction 


_PUNCH, OR TH 


at the back of the Western Front set in 


a valley of green meadows bordered by 
files of plumy poplars and threaded 
through by a silver ribbon of water. 
On the lazy afternoon breeze come 
the concerted yells of a bayonet class, 
practising frightfulness further down 
the valley ; also the staccato chatter of 


; 
Lewis guns punching holes in the near 


hill side. 
In the centre of one meadow is a turf 


manége. In the centre of the manége 


| 


| 
} 
} 
] 


stands the villain of the piece, the) 


Riding- Master. 


He wears a crown on his sleeve, tight 


breeches, jack-boots, vicious spurs and 
| sable moustachios. His right hand toys 
with a long, long whip, his left with 
his sable moustachios. He looks like 
Dravouo, the lion-tamer, about to put 


his man-eating chums through hoops | 


of fire, 

His victims, a dozen Infantry officers, 
| circle slowly round the manége. They 
are mounted on disillusioned cavalry 
horses who came out with WELLINGTON 
and know a thing or two. Now and 
again they wink at the Riding-Master 
and he winks back at them. 

The audience consists of an ancient 
Gaul in picturesque blue pants, whose 
métier is to totter round the meadows 
brushing flies off a piebald cow; the 
School Padre, who keeps at long range 
so that he may see the sport without 
hearing the language, and ten little 
gamins, who have been splashing in the 
silver stream and are now sitting drying 
on the bank like ten little toads. 

They come every afternoon, for never 
have they seen such fun, never since 
the great days before the War when the 
circus with the boxing kangaroo and 
the educated porks came to town. 

Suddenly the Riding- Master clears 
his throat. 








At the sound thereof the} 


horses cock their ears and their riders | 


grab handfuls of leather and hair. 
ht.-M. “ Now, gentlemen, mind the 
word. Gently away—tra-a-a-at.” The 
horses break into a slow jog-trot and 
the cavaliers into a cold perspiration. 
The ten little gamins cheer delightedly. 
f.-M. “ Sit down, sit up, ’ollow yer 
backs, keep the hands down backs fore 
most, even pace. Number Two, Sir, 
ollow yer back; don’t sit 'unched up 
like you'd over-ate yourself. Number 


Seven, don’t throw yerself about in that | 


drunken manner, you ‘ll miss the saddle 
gether presently, coming down 
in t expect the ‘orse to catch you every 


Ca 
; 


ait 


le 
6“ 


bows like an ’en ; you ain't laid an hegg, 
ave you ? 


Number Three, don’t flap yer hel-| 
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Inquiring Lady (ninety-ninth question). “AND WHAT ARE YOU IN THE Navy, MAY I asx?” 
Tar. “I'M A FLAG-WAGGER, MARM—YES.” 
Inquiring Lady. “OH, REALLY! AND WHAT DO YOU WAG FLAGS FoR?” 
“ MAKIN’ READY FOR THE PEACE CELEBRATIONS.” 








“'Oliow yer backs, ‘eads up, ‘eels! to ‘erself. You've upset ‘er now, the 
down; four feet from nose to croup. tears is fair streamin’ down ‘er face— 
“Number One, keep yer feet back,|'ave a bit of feelin’ for a pore dumb 
you'll be kickin’ that mare’s teeth out, | beast. 
you will. | **'Ollow yer backs, even pace, grip 
“ «Come down off ‘is ‘ead, Number | with the knees, shorten yer reins, four 
Seven; this ain't a monkey-’ouse. | feet from nose to croup. Number Eight, 
“ Keep a light an’ even feelin’ of both | restrain yerself, me lad, restrain yersellf, 
reins, backs of the ‘ands foremost, four | you ain't shadow-sparrin’, you know. 
feet from nose to croup. | * You too, Number Nine; if you don’t 
“Teggo that mare's tail, Number|calm yer action a bit you'll burst 
Seven; you're goin’, not comin’, and | somethin’. 
any'ow that mare likes to keep ‘er tail! “Now, remember, a light feelin’ of 
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Boy. “No, Sir. I'VE ONLY BEEN SHOOTIN’ AT SPARRERS.” 


DON CHARIVARI. 
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Motor Cyclist. “Do YoU KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT AN AEROPLANE COMING DOWN SOMEWHERE NEAR HERE?” 











the right rein and pressure of the left | south side of the ‘ead we discover the 
leg. Ride—wa-a-alk! Ri’—tur-r-rm!}mouth. ‘The ‘orse’s mouth was con- 
’Alt—’ pare to s’mount—s' mount ! Dis- | structed for mincing ‘is victuals, also 
mount, I said, Number Five; that means 'for ‘is rider to ‘ang on by. As the 
get down. No, don’t dismount on the |’orse does the other forty-five per 
flat of yer back, me lad, it don’t look | cent, of ’is dirty work with ‘is mouth 
nice. Try to remember you're an/|it is advisable to stand clear of that as 
horfficer and be more dignified. | well. 
“ Now listen to me while I enumer-! at one end and ‘is ’ind-legs at t ‘other, 
ate the parts of a norse in language | the middle of the 'orse is about the only 
so simple any bloomin’ fool can under- ; safe spot, and that is why we place the 
stand. 
you ever ‘ave a norse to deal with and | is done with a reason, gentlemen. 
he loses one of ‘is parts you'll know ’ow!} “And now, Number Ten, tell 
to indent for a new one. what coloured ’orse you are ridin’ ? 
“ The ‘orse ‘as two ends, a fore-end| ‘A chestnut? No ‘eain’t no chest- 
so called from its tendency to go first, | mut and never was, no, nor a raspberry 
and an ‘ind-end or rear rank. The)roan neither; ’e's a bay. ‘Ow often 
‘orse is provided with two legs at each | must I tell you that a chestnut ’orse is 
end, which can be easily distinguished, | the colour of lager beer, a brown ‘orse 
the fore legs being straight and the ‘ind | the colour of draught ale, and a black 
legs ‘avin’ kinks in ’em. | orse the colour of stout, 
“ As the ‘orse does seventy-five per; ‘And now, gentlemen, stan’ to yer 
cent. of 'is dirty work with ‘is ’ind-legs | orses, pare to mount—mount! 

it is advisable to keep clear of ‘em, rail) “There you go, Number Seven, up 
‘em off or strap boxing-gloves on ‘em.| one side and down the other. Try to 
The legs of the ‘orse is very delicate stop in the saddle for a minute if only 
and liable to crock up, so do not try forthe view. You'll get yourself ‘urted 
to trim off any unsightly knobs that; one of these days dashing about all 
may appear on them with a hand-axe over the ‘orse like that; and ‘sposing 
—a little of that ‘as been known to! you was to break your neck, who'd get 
spoil a norse for good. |into trouble? Me,notyou. ‘Ave a bit 
bs “ Next we come to the'ead. On the ' of consideration for other people, please. 


me 





In fact, what with his mouth | 


This ‘ll be useful to you, for if | saddle there. Everything in the Harmy | 


| “Now mind the word. Ride—ri’— 
tur-r-rn. Walk march. Tr-a-a-at. Hel- 
| bows slightly brushing the ribs—your 
ribs, not the ‘orse’s, Number Three. 

| “Shorten yer reins, ‘eels down, ‘eads 
up, ‘ollow yer backs, four feet from nose 
to croup. 

“Get off that mare’s neck, Number 
| Seven, and try ridin’ in the saddle fora 
change; it'll be more comfortable for 
| everybody. 
| You oughter do cowboy stunts for 
the movin’ pictures, Number Six, you 
‘ought really. People would pay money 
to see you ride a norse upside down like 
that. Got a strain of wild Cossack 
blood in you, eh? 





“There you are, now you ‘ve been and | 


fell off. Nice way to repay me for all 
the patience an’ learning I’ve given 
you! 
| “ What are you lyin’ there for? Day- 
dreaming? I s’pose you're goin’ 
| tell me you ’re ‘urted now? Be writing 
‘ome to Mother about it next: ‘ DEAR 
Ma,—A mad mustang ‘as trod on me 
\stummick, Please send me a gold 
stripe. Your loving child, ALey.’ 

“Now mind the word. Ride — 
Can—ter!” 

He cracks his whip; the horses throw 
up their heads and break into a canter; 
the cavaliers turn pea-green about the 
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Convalescent Lieutenant. “CHRERIO, MARTHA! I’VE GOT ANOTHER PIP.” 
Martha. “ LAwWKks, Sir! I ’OPE IT WON’T MEAN MORE VISITS TO THE ‘OSPITAL.” 


chops, let go the reins and clutch | SENSES AND SENSIBILITY Believe me, yours sincerely but sor- 


saddle-ponmmels, 


The leading horse, a rakish chestnut, | 


finding his head free at last and being 


heartily fed-up with the whole business, | 
suddenly bolts out of the manége and} 


legs it across the meadow, en route 
for stables and tea. His eleven mates 
stream in his wake, emptying saddles as 
they go. 

The ten little gamins dance ecstati- 
cally upon the bank, waving their shirts 
and shrilling “4 Berlin! A Berlin!’ 

The ancient Gaul props himself up 
against the pie-bald cow and shakes 
his ancient head. ‘C'est la guerre,” 
he croaks. 

The deserted Riding- Master damns 
his eyes and blesses his soul for a few 
moments ; then sighs resignedly, takes 
a cigarette from his cap lining, lights 
it and waddles off towards the village 
and his favourite estaminet. 

PATLANDER. 








‘‘Some of these fish have already found 
their way to Leeds, and, it must be added, 
have not met with a very cordial reception. 
Although the fish may be bought at what 
might be deseribed as an attractive price, they 

do not appear likely to move for some time,”’ 
Yorkshire Pap r. 


But if thé hot weather continues 


‘been friends for many years. 


'rowfully, Frep GoLicHt.y, 
. . . ; Il, 
From Fred Golightly, comedian, to| yom Sinclair Voyle, dramatic critic, 
Sinclair Voyle, dramatic critic. to Fred Golightly, comedian. 

Dear VoyLe,—I am not one ordin-; Dear Gorsenriy,—You have been 
arily to take any notice of remarks that | misinformed. I didn't say you had no 
are overheard and reported to me; but sense of humour: I said you had no 
there are exceptions to every rule and | sense of honour. : 

I am making one now. I was toldthis} Yours faithfully, Srserarr Voy.e. 
evening by a mutual friend and fellow- | I, 

member that at the Buskin Club, after | From Fred Golightly, comedian, to 
lunch to-day, in the presence of a num- “ 
ber of men, you said that the trouble 
with me was that I had no sense of 
humour. 

Considering my standing as a come- 
dian, hitherto earning high salaries and | 
occupying the place I do solely by 
virtue of my comic gifts (as the Press| 
and Public unanimously agree), this! 
disparagement from a man wielding as 
much power as you do is very damag- 
ing. Managers hearing of it as your) 
honest opinion might fight shy of me. 

I therefore ask you to withdraw the | 
criticism with as much publicity as it! 
had when you defamed me by making it.| «PEACE CRANKS AND CROOKS.” — | 

Why you should have made it at all| Evening Standard, 

I can’t imagine, for I have often seen|The right hon. Member for Woolwich 
you laughing in your stall, and we have | objects. He has nothing whatever to | 
do with Ramsayites. 


Sinclair Voyle, dramatic critic. 

Dear orp CHar,—You can't think 
how glad I am to have your disclaimer. 
I disliked having to write to you as I 
did, after so many years of good fellow- 
ship, but you must admit that I had 
some provocation. It is a pretty serious 
thing for a man in my position to be 
| publicly singled out by a man in yours 
;a8 being without a sense of humour, 
However, your explanation puts every- 
thing right, and all’s well that ends 
well. Yours as ever, Frep. 
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Honsxs he loved, and laughter, and the | ould father, I 


sun, 


A song, wide spaces and the open 


“ T ave drunk cider at a pinch,” says ' met Johnnie Tarplett, Jim Peyton, and 
JIMMY—KILLED IN ACTION. | Bertie Mayo, cautious-like, “and my a lot more on ’em all comin’ along the 


| it regular,” 


iis father afore ‘un,” says Tom Fig- 


d’ mind, ed used to drink | road towards we. 


“Where be gwain’?”’ says Johnnie 


| “Ah, that ’a did!—an’ mine too, and ' Tarplett. 


“Us be gwain’ along to The Green 


air; 5 Oey: : hor ter oh: 
The trust of all dumb living things he gures; “but I reckon ‘tisn t what twas | Dragon to get a drop o’ drink,” says 


won, 
And never knew the luck too good to 
share. 
His were the simple heart and open 
hand, 


| 
And honest faults he never strove to 


hide; 
Problems of life he could not understand, 
But as a man would wish to die he 

died. 


Now, though he will not ride with us 
again, 
His merry spirit seems our comrade 
yet, 
Freed from the power of weariness or 
pain, 
Forbidding us to mourn—or to forget. 





A LITERAL EPOCH. 


Twat there rumpus i’ the village laast 
Saturday night? Aye, it were summat 
o' arumpus, begad! Lor! there aren't 
bin nothin’ like it not since the time 
when they wuz a-gwain’ to burn th’ 


in them days.” 
“Well, you may do as youm a- 
| minded ‘bout ‘avin’ it,” says Mrs. Izod ; 


says Johnnie Tarplett. 


Tom Figgures. 
“The Green Dragon’s shut owever,” 
“Us was a- 


'“but no more ain’t beer what ‘twas | gwain’ along——’ 


neether, come to that.” 


| all the rest on us. 


| 


“Aye, aye!” us sings out. “So's 


“ You'm right there, Missus,” says|The Bell shut too!” 


Well, then us all took and went 


|. An’ then Bertie Mayo, ’oo's allus a|along to The Reaper, an’ that were 


turr’ble far-seeing sort of chap, ‘e says, | shut, an’ The Dovedale Arms (which is 


“ Reckon the trolley ‘ull be along fust 
thing i’ the marnin’ from the brewery, 
|Missus?"’ An’ when Mrs. Izod ‘er 
says as ‘er didn’t know, but ‘twas to 
| be ‘oped as ‘twud, a sort of a blight 
| settled down on the lot on us, which I 
reckon is a pretty fair way o’ puttin’ it, 
|for a blight allus goes ‘and-in-’and wi’ 
a drought. 

Well, either us finished that evenin’ 
up on cider or us finished the cider up 
that evenin'—there warn’t much in it 
one way or t’other. An’ next day— 
this bit as I’m a-tellin’ you now us 
niver ‘eard tell on till arte-wards, but 
I’m a-tellin’ it yeou just as it ’appened 
—next daay (that were Sat’rday, mind) 


ould parson’s effigy thirty-fower year | there was a turr'’ble to-do in the arter- 


ago (but it niver come off, because 'e 
up an’ offered to contribute to the ex- 
penses ‘isself, an’ that kind o’ took the 
wind out on’t). 

Ye see, Sir, there 's just seven licensed 
‘ouses i’ the village. Disgraceful? Aye, 
so ‘tis, begad!— on'y seven licensed 
‘ouses— an’ I do mind when ‘twas 
pretty nigh one man one pub, as the 
sayin’is. Howsomever, to-day there’s 
seven, and some goes to one and some 
goes to totherun. 

Well, laast Friday night me an’ Tom 
Figgures an’ Bertie Mayo an’ Peter 


noon, for there warn't nobbut lim- 
onade in the house when them timber- 
haulin’ chaps stopped to waater the 
engin’. Well, you may reckon! .. . 





An’ then, when us come ’ome from 


|work, us found the door o’ The Bell 


shut an’ locked, an’ “ Sold Out” wrote 
'on a piece o' cardboard i’ the parlour 
| winder by Reuben Izod’s second child! 
| Begad, that was sommut if yeou like! 
| Us stud there a-gyaupin’ an’ a-gyaupin’, 
| till at last Peter Ledbetter give a kick 
at the door and ‘ollers out, “*‘ Whatten a 
igammit do ‘ee call this ‘ere, Reuben 





an oncomfortably superior sort of a 
‘ouse, dealin’ in sperrits) was down to 
ginger-wine, an’ The Crown and The 
Corner Cupboard an’ The Ploughman’s 
Rest was all crowded out an’ gettin’ 
down to the bottom o’ the casks. 

An’ then, when us took an’ thowt as 
‘twould be ‘ay-makin’ next week, an’ 
dry weather all round, us stuud i’ the 
road and spak our thowts out. 

“Dom the Kryser!” says Peter 
Ledbetter, to gie us a start like. 

“ Niver knowed sich a thing afore in 
all my born days,” says Bertie Mayo. 
“ Niver knowed The Bell shut yet, not 
since ‘twas first opened six years afore 
th ould QUEEN come to the throne.” 

‘“Reckon sich a thing niver ’appened 
afore i’ the history o’ Dovedale parish,” 
says Johnnie Tarplett. 

‘‘Niver since W1iLt’um ConQuERoR,” 
says Jim Peyton. 

“ Niver since Noanu ‘isself,” says Tom 
Figgures. 

“Tis a nepoch, look you,” says Peter 
Ledbetter. An’ though us didn’ know 
what ‘a meant no more’n ’a did 'isself, 
us were inclined to agree wi’m. Oh, 
‘tis a Greek word meanin’ a stoppage, 
is it? Well, if what you say be trew, 
Peter Ledbetter was right ’owever, an’ 
them Greeks is at the bottom of all the 


Ledbetter an’ a lot more on us what| Izod? "Tis drink us waants, not tickets | trouble, as I said in The Bell five nights 
for the Cook’ry Demonstration.”” (Tur- |}ago—my son bein’ at Salonika, as you 


goes to Reuben Izod's at The Bell, we 
come in to ‘ave our drink. And, mind 
you, pretty nigh all on us ‘ad a-bin 
mouldin’-up taters all day, so's to get 
them finished afore the hay; so us 
could do wi’ a drop. Aye, aye! 


Well, fust thing us knowed — no! 
more 'n a hour or two after—Mrs. Izod | 


was a-sayin’ to old Peter Ledbetter, as 
‘er set down a fresh pint for'’n, “ That's 
the laast drop o’ beer i’ the ‘ouse,” ‘er 
says. 


“ Whaat |” says Peter, though there 


warn't no eall for ‘im to voice the) 


gen'ral sentiments, ‘coz you see, Sir, 
‘ed a-got the laast pint an’ us ‘adn’t. 
“There 's a nice drop o’ cider, though,” 


'r’ ble sarcastic ‘e do be sometimes, Peter 
| Ledbetter). 

“TI aren't got none,” says Reuben 
from be'ind the door. 


cider, nor limonade—nary a drop. 
‘Tiddn’ no manner o’ good for you 
chaps to stan’ there. You'd best 
toddle along up to The Green Dragon 
an’ see if Mas’r Holtom ‘ve got any.” 
Well, bein’ as no one iver yet ‘eard 


|furder a-fild and get sarved by another 
publican (savin’ as ‘twas a drunken 
{man as ‘e wanted to be shut on), us 








do know, Sir. 

An’ arter a bit us all went along 
home, all on us tryin’ to remember 
what us knowed about home-brewin’. 


" Well, cider, then,”’ says Bertie Mayo. | An’ if you gentlefolks doan’'t get your 
“Tall’ee I uren’t got narrun—beer,| washin’ done praperly this wik  ’tis 


along o’ the tubs bein’ otherwise en- 
gaaged. W. B. 








Commercial Candour. 


“By partial dissembling we are able to offer 
this high-grade Car at a price within the reach 


. . ies | of those desiring the best.” 
tell o’ one publican tellin’ ye to go|\° ba % 


New Zealand Herald. 





** At Ormskirk rejected army horses sold by 
auction realised £30 to £60, The average was 


says Mrs. Izod. ‘ Leastways, when I/ was struck so dazed-like as us went | vet £30."—Sunday Chronicle. 


says a nice drop, there’s a matter o’ 
fifteen gallons, I dessay,” ‘er says. 


along the road wi’ never a word. 


But | We always like to have our sums done 


jus ‘adn’t got ‘alfway theer afore us| for us. 
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If you havea 
LIVER, 
BEACHVILLE 
will make you feel 
ABSOLUTELY 


ROTTEN! 


If you have not, 
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Children who 
do not fall off 
the cliffs in- 
variably catch 
measles. 
Many do both. 
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If this doesn ‘t 
put pane off, BOTTLES 


write to the 
Town Clerk 
for the Medi- 
cal Officer's 


on 
Town Water 
Supply. 














HOW TO UNBOOM OUR HOLIDAY RESORTS. 


{In view of the official discouragement of railway-travelling something should be done to eradicate from the minds of the public 


| 
any favourable impressions created by the posters of the past. 
| 
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TRIALS OF A CAMOUFLAGE OFFICER. 


Flapper. “On, I'VE HEARD BUCH WONDERFUL THINGS ABOUT CAMOUFLAGE—MAKING MEN LOOK LIKE GUNS, AND GUNS LIKE COWS, 
AND ALL THAT SORT OF THING. COULDN’T YOU DO SOME OF YOUR TRICKS HERE?” 











“There is no potentate in France or Flanders 
THE INCORRIGIBLES. You will not heap with insult if you can. 
How AN EXASPERATED ADJUTANT WOULD LIKE TO ADDRESS For lo! acar. It is the Corps Commander's ; 
THE NEW Guarp. The sentries take no notice of the man, 
“Gvuarp! for 1 still concede to you the title, Or fix him with a not unkindly stare, 
Though well I know that it is not your due, And slap their butts in an engaging way, 

Being devoid of everything most vital Or else, too late, in penitent despair 
To the high charge which is imposed on you ; Cry, ‘Guard, turn out!’ and there is no guard there, 
Listen awhile—and, Number Two, be dumb ; But they are in The Blue Estaminet. 

Forbear to scratch the irritable tress ; thee T; YN Ns 
No longer masticate the furtive gum ; For all we toil t oak aht th hae Phy , ‘ 
And, Private Pitt, stop nibbling at your thumb, I: » fed my tH get 'd fr er hie AOS 
And for a change attend to my address. Tal od Up With 1; Sid Hummes ES a 
shall not seek to keep your crimes in check ; 
“Day after day I urge the old, old thesis— Sin as you will—I shall but acquiesce ; 
To reverence well the man of martial note, Sleep on, O sentinels—I shall not curse; 
Nor treat as mere sartorial caprices And so, maybe, from sheer contrariness 
The mystic marks he carries on his coat, Some day a guard may be a slight success; 
And how to know what everybody is, At any rate you cannot well do worse.” 











The swords, the crowns, the purple-stainéd cards, 
The Brigadiers concealed in Burberries, Lich ne Bi ' 
And render all those pomps and dignities ne oh es Seen. 


Which are, of course, the raison d’étre of guards. |“ Front or Crown Prince Rupprecut.—At night the firing en- 
5 | gagement slackened but little, and near Hellwerden it again rose to 


* With what avail? for never a guard is mounted | very great intensity.’"—Admiralty, per Wireless Press, July 26th. 


That does not do some wild abhorrent thing, | Readers who shared the doubt of The Times as to the 
Only in hushed low tones to be recounted, | existence of “ Hellwerden”’ (which doesn’t appear in the 
Lest haply hints of it should reach the Kisc— __| maps) will be interested to learn from one of our corre- 
Dark ugly tales of sentinels who drank, |spondents, who knows it well, that it exists all right, but 
Or lost their prisoners while imbibing tea, 'is only visible in the very early morning. The Times of 
Or took great pains to make their minds a blank —_| July 28th bears out this statement. : 
Whene’er approached by gentlemen of rank, | Our correspondent adds the information that “ Hellwer- 





And, when reproved, presented arms to me! ‘den” is sometimes spelt Morgendiimmerung. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
Monday, July 23rd.—The 


this morning to 


country 
awoke 


crisis and possibly a General Election 
to follow. Members dwelling tempor- 
arily on the Western Front had re- 
luctantly torn themselves from their 
dug-outs on the receipt of a three- 
line whip, and had repaired post- 
haste to Westminster. 

The trouble was nominally about 
the agricultural labourer and his 
minimum wage. Should it betwenty- 
five shillings, as set down in theCorn 
Production Bill, or thirty shillings, 
as proposed by Mr. Warp.e, the 
Leader of the Labour Party? The 
Amendment had the assent of the 
hard-shell Free-Traders, who were 
glad to snatch at any chance of de- 
feating the proposed bounty to the 
farmer. They had been further in- 
censed by the appointment of Messrs. 
Montacu and CHURCHILL to the 
Ministry, and hoped perhaps that 
some of the extreme Tories would 
help them to give the Prime Minis- 
TER a good hard knock. 

Mr. ProrHero made it plain from 
the outset that the Government 
meant to stand or fall by the pro- 
posal in the Bill; and most of the 
friends of the agricultural labourer 


find itself 
threatened with a first-class political 
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Mr. Kiva knew fora 
iat a gentleman in France who had 
served in the Post-Office had re- 
presumably for not deserting 
while Major Hunt could not 
understand how anyone should have 
earned it for fighting at home. 


service in the field. 
fact t 
only 
ceived it 


his post : 


“ How 





ey 
thousand a year for what the Profession 


calls “a thinking part.” The new Min- 
ister of Reconstruction is to have two 
thousand a year; and we shall no doubt 


hear shortly that he has begun his la- | 


bours by reconstructing another hotel 
for the accommodation of his staff. 
With the spirit of expansion per- 
vading the Head of the Government, 
it is not surprising that the expen- 
diture of the country continues to 
rise. The panting estimators of the 
Treasury toil after it in vain. Mr, 
McKewnna’s passionate plea for a 
limit to our war-expenditure would 
have carried more weight if he had 
shown any sign during his own time 
at the Exchequer of being able to 
impose one. As it was, Mr. G, D. 
Faner’s interjection, ‘‘ Do you want 
tolimit munitions?” quickly reduced 
him to generalities. The House had 
to rest content with Mr. Bonar 
Law's assurance that, though we 
could not go on for ever, we could 
go on longer than our enemies. 
Wednesday, July 25th.—In an- 
swer to Mr. Pemperron - BILnine 
the Unprer-Secretrary FoR 
stated that since the outbreak of hos. 
tilities there had been forty-seven 
airship raids and thirty “heavier 
than air’’ raids upon this country, 
_“ making seventy-eight air-raids in 
all.’ It is believed that the discrep- 


. PapA MCKENNA LECTURES YOUNG BONAR ON EX- : : ;. 
prudently preferred twenty-five shil- rravacance. EVEN WHEN SOWING HIS WILDEST oats ancy is explained by Mr, Bruuina's 
lings in the hand to thirty shillings HE PAPA) NEVER CAME ANYWHERE NEAR SEVEN unaccountable omission on one oc- 


in the bush; with the result that the 
amendment was defeated by 301 to 102. 

Mr. Hoaae called attention to the 
anomalous position occupied by Dr. 
The late Minister for Muni- 
tions and future Minister for Recon- 
struction is for the moment only an 
ordinary Member. Ought he not there- 
fore to be re-elected before taking up his 
new appointment? Mr. SPEAKER'S 
judicious reply, ‘I do not appoint 
Ministers,” left one wondering 
what sort of an appearance the 
Treasury Bench would present if 
he did. 

Tuesday, July 24th. — Major 
Hunt and Mr. Kina, though in 
respects not unlike one 
another—each combining a child- 
like belief in what they are told 
outside the House with an in- 
vincible scepticism in regard to 
the information they receive from 
Ministers inside — are 


some 


rarely 

But 
hey made common cause to-day 
ver the alleged award of the 
Distinguished Service Order to 
persons who had never been near 
the firing line, and they refused to 
uccept Mr. MACPHERSON’S assur- 
ance that it was only given for 


THE SECRET 


MILLION POUNDS PER DIEM. 


has this country been attacked?” he} 
asked indignantly. Air-raids evidently | 
do not count with this gallant yeoman. 

Efficiency, not economy, is the Prime) 
Minister's watchword. Sir Epwarp 
Carson as a Member of the War Cabi- 
net will have no portfolio, but will 
enjoy the not inadequate salary of five 





HOUSE. 
THING NEFARIOUS. 


SERVICE 
OF 


IN THE 


SPICIONS SOM} 


casion to make a speech. 


War | 





He made one to-night of prodigious 


length, which brought him into per- 


‘sonal collision with Major ArcHER- 


Suee. Palace Yard was the scene of 


the combat, which ended, as I under- | 
stand, in ArcHEer downing PEMBERTON | 


and BILuinG sitting on Suer. Then the 


police arrived and swept up the hyphens. | 


Opinions differ as to Mr. Krna’s 
latest performance. Some hold 
his complaint, that the Govern- 
ment had introduced detectives 
into the precincts of the House, 
to have been perfectly genuine, 
and point to his phrase, “ I speak 
from conviction,” as a proof that 
he was trying to revenge himself 
for personal inconvenience suf- 
ered at the hands of the minions 
of the law. Others contend that 
he knew all the time the real 
reason for their presence — the 
possibility that Sinn Fein emis- 
saries would greet Mr. GINNELL'S 
impending departure with a dis- 
play of fireworks from theGallery. 

Thursday, July 26th. — Mr. 
GINNELL put in a belated appear- 
ance this afternoon in order to 
make a dramatic exit. But the 
performance lacked spontaneity. 
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lawn, Up to this point they were 
they laughed, were, I think, a aoe , ‘perfectly amicable. . 
saddened by the sight of this elderly | Last year, owing to the pressure of} Then Nevin, who is a thoughtful 
gentleman's pathetic efforts to play the other engagements, we did not mark | person, said suddenly, “ I suppose you 
martyr. lout the tennis-lawn at “ Sunnyside. | made quite sure that the line of these 
Only twenty Members agreed with | This year the matter has been taken | posts will cross the centre of the 
Mr. Ramsay Macponatp in believing,|out of our hands by the military/court?” And then, before Bob could 
or affecting to believe, that the recent | powers. retort, added, “Of course you ought to 
resolution of the German Reichstag was| Nevin was the first to think of it. | have made absolutely certain of that, 
the solemn pronouncement of a sover- | “What about a game of tennis ? ‘| As it is we had better leave this and 
eign people, and that it only requires; he suggested one bright morning in| find the corner irons.” 
the endorsement of the British Gov-| May. “ Keep us from going to seed,”’ | _Corner irons that have remained un- 
ernment to produce an immediate and! It was his second day of leave after ' disturbed for some twenty-four months 
equitable peace. Not much ~~~ r: x have a way of concealing 
was left of this pleasant | themselves. At the end of 
theory after Mr. Asquirn ‘ten minutes the seekers be- 
had dealt it a few of his gan to show signs of im- 
| sledge-hammer blows. “ So patience. Such terms as 
'far as we know,” he said, “angles,” “‘ bases,” “centres,” 
“the influence of the Reichs- interspersed with “ futilass,” 
tag, not only upon the com- “sodamsure,”” “‘ knowsevery- 
position but upon the policy thing ” were cast upon a haz- 
of the German Government, ardous breeze. 
| remains what it has always Eventually they found | 
been, a practically negligible one of the angles. To the} 
quantity.” ordinary layman this would | 
Any faint hopes that the have meant the beginning of | 
pacificists may have cher- the end. But Captain Rich- | 
ished of a favourable divi- ard Nevin and Second Liew: | 
sion were destroyed by Mr. tenant Robert Simpson are | 
SNOWDEN in a speech whose made of different stuff. They 
character may be judged by scorn the easy path. They 
the comment passed on it by have stores of deep know- | 
Mr. O'Grapy, just back from ledge to draw upon which | 
| Russia, that “Leni had 


place their calculations be- | 

preached the same doctrine! yond the ken of ordinary | 
in Petrograd.” mortals. After they had made 
a searching examination of | 
the exhumed angle, Bob} 
pulled out a pencil, prostrated | 
‘himself behind it and then| 
proceeded to gaze ecstatically | 
over the top. 
[ moved my chair slightly | 
south, and pretended to re | 


‘hile | 
Indeed honourable Members, even while | MILITARY AIDES. 





| 
| 








The Rest Cure. 
TRIBUNALS PLEASE COPY. | 
“It is understood that the | 
French Consul at Lourenco | 
Marques, M. Savoye, has, owing | 
to ill-health, asked his Govern- | 
| ment to allow him to return to) 





Army duties.”—Cape Times. } gard the apple-blossom, and | 
‘when Nevin went into the) 
a F 7 ; } 7 “ 
| : Lady —— set the fashion of | Tommy (“mopping up” capture d trench). “Is THERE ANYON} house and brought out some- } 
| arriving at the altar with empty DOWN THERE ?” Shing hie ‘ 1j lv resent 
hands. She is the first bride to Voice from dug out. “Ja! Ja! KAMERAD!” ung which ain y rese } 


} have had such an important | Tommy. “ THEN COME OUT HERE AND FRATERNISE.” | bled . ship's sextant | had | 
wedding without the etceteras '- the extreme presence of | 
- — or og Ug 8 ae pages, | three months in the Ypres salient, so | mind not to make any inquiries. 
or wedding-cake.”—News of the World. 1c sander Tenens . es 1. 
Dethin hi a handful f the change may have been too sudden | Margery drifted up with a pink duster, | 
fa ; | for him. | “What ever are they doing?” she| 
‘ aiid s om R — ce / } 
a. That's a toppin’ notion,” echoed | asked. 
150 Years Ago-July 20, 1767. Bob ; “let's raid ‘old Beetle’s’ museum | “Hush!” I whispered; “ Bob has} 


Reporte of the borough treasurer of West | and dig out the posts.” just got the range of a supply train op | 
Somnath a joes of 485,000 on the cine. | So Captain Richard Nevin, R.E., and | the far side of the rockery, and if Nevin | 
tricity undertaking.” ’ | Second- Lieutenant Robert Simpson, (Nevin is the Crown Prince of Wurt | 
Northampton Daily Echo. | R.G.A., took the affair into their own emberg) doesn't get the longitude of} 
| So the eighteenth century was not so hands. Bob's battery in the next minute or 30 | 
| much behind the present time as we| Having seen the same forces co- it’s all up with his day’s rations.” 
had been led to believe. | Operating on previous occasions, | Suddenly Bob rose ‘and made some | 
———___-___- 'determined to keep clear of them. calculations on an old envelope. 

_* Ptaxo wanted by a lady to teach little | Besides, I am only “old Beetle.” | “That means three rounds battery} 
gitl to learn."'—Provmeial Paper. They found the posts in the tool- fire,” I said, “and the Prince loses his} 
One of those player-pianos with the shed, and, borne upon the initial lunch.” 
new knuckle-rapping attachment, we enthusiasm of their venture, began to Not satisfied with this success, Bob] 
suppose. | sink a sort of winze on each side of the went indoors and looted the hall of! 
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| citedly, “it was the wireworin after all 


' an architect of distinction 


Aveust 1, 1917.) 


PUNCI 
three walking-sticks and Margery’s| 
new sunshade. 

“What's he going to do now? 
said Margery, with one eye on the sun 
shade. 

He walked to the far end 
lawn and mancuvred in a small circle 
“The water-jackets are boiling,” I re- 
plied, “and they've run out of cold 
He’s divining with the 
shade. Look!” 

Bob suddenly drove the 
into the ground. There was a sharp 
crack and—well, he found another iron. 
Of course he tried to explain to Margery 
that it was an absolute accident and 
he only wanted to get a sighting post ; 
but that was mere self-effacement, and 
| said so, 

Things began to happen quickly after 
this, and if Private James Thomp on 
had not put in an unexpected appeai 
ance they might have complete i the 
job without any further difference of 
opinion. 

In the merry days before war was 
thrust upon us, James Thompson was | 
Obviously 
an architect of distinction can reduce 
the difficulty of laying out a tennis 
court to an elementary and _ puerile 
absurdity. For half-an-hour the demon- | 
stration was carried on in the garden, | 
and, after Private Thompson had twice 
heen threatened with arrest 
insubordinate language to a superior, 
it was decided to finish the discussion | 
in my study, assisted by the soften ng | 
influence of the Tantalus. 

Not for a hundred pounds would | 
have ventured into the study. I picked 
up The Gardening Gazette and en- 
grossed myself in an interesting piece 
of seandal about the slug family. 

Suddenly Margery appeared at the 
double. 

“Do 


of the 
] 


water. sun 


! 
sunshade 


for using | 


} 


you know,” I exclaimed ey 


“Come on,” Margery panted irre 


| levantly, “buck up and we can finish it 


before they come out again.’ 


In her hand she held a tape-measure 
and an official diagram of a tennis 


| court, 





Five minutes later the experts emerged 
from the house. 

“Hullo!” exclaimed 
sively, “ what have you been up to 

“Oh,” I replied, flicking over a page 
on weed-killers,“‘ Margery and I thought 
we had better find the remainder of the 


= 
Nevin aggre 


jr | 


| tennis-court while you were having a 


rest. Margery’s gone for a ball of 
string, and if Bob fetches the marker 
you can mark the court out now.’ 
Nevin’s retort was addressed solely | 
to Private James Thompson, who had 
in an unfortunate moment given way 
to laughter of an unmilitary character. 





I, OR 


THE BARD. 


BOYCOTTING 


‘Contributors are particularly requested 
not t end versé They are not wanted in 
any circumstance und cannot be printed, 
acknowledged or returned.”—British Weekly, 
July 1Ot) 

[ once believed the “ Man of Kent” 


To be the Muses’ firm supporter 
And only less benevolent 

To bards than Mr. C. K. Suorrer. 
But this untimely cruel blow 

Has quite irrevocably shattered 
The hopes which till a week ago 

My fondest aspirations flattered. 


Wounds that are dealt us by our friends 
Are faithful, but the name endearing 
Of friend is hardly his who lends 
And then denies the bard a hearing. 


How then, O brother songsters, can 
You take it lying down, and meekly 


THE LONDON CHARIVARL 





THE AMATEUR DETECTIVE. 


») 


et = oa , 


~ , 
eae Ted 


Enemy Aire raft ! > 


Submit to this tyrannic ban 
Laid on you by The British Weebly ? 


No, no, you ‘ll rather, emulate 
The Minstrel Boy, and we shall find 
you 
Storming its barred and bolted gate 
With reams of lyrics slung behind 
you. 








| “*The time is ripe for the authorities to stop 
all street traffic and to order all unauthorised 
persons to take cover under penalty at the 
approach of the air raiders.”--Daily Paper, 


Personally, as a means of shelter we 


prefer the coal-cellar to any penalty. 
i. 

“Will Mr. Russell detly that 660 million 
gallons of milk were produced in Ireland last 
year, of which half went to the creameries and 
more to the margarine factories and to Eng 
land ?”—Letler in Trish Paper. 

The Irish gallon would appear to be as 
elastic as the Irish mile. 
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“DIVISIONAL SIGNS.” 
Tue purpose of a Divisional Sign is 
to deceive the enemy. Let us suppose 
that you belong to the 580th Divi- 
sion, B.E.F. You do not put “580” on 


your waggons and your limbers and on | Command, being a man of like passions | H.C. 
t | with ourselves, has just finished tinned | 
not. The enemy would know about | Oxford marmalade andacigarette. He|warmingtoit. 

you if you did that. You have asecret | heads for the “1n ” basket on his desk} And so one division is disposed of. 


the tin-hats of your Staff. Certainly 


sign, such as tramps chalk on your wall 
at home, to let other tramps know that 
you are a stingy devil with a dog. 
There are many theories as to how 
these signs are chosen. One is that a 
committee of officers sits in camera for 
forty-eight hours without food or drink 
till it has decided on an arrow or a cat, 

| or a dandelion, rampant. 

| Letus take it that a cat is chosen—a 


A Higher Command enters his office. | He mutters a military oath against 


The 


Higher Commands always enter. 
| office is hung, like a studio in one of} 
| Mr. GrorcE Morrow’s pictures, with | 


diagrams of circles and triangles and| 
crosses and straight lines. The Higher | 


‘and takes from it the “ Arrivals and) 


Departures” paper. “Ha!” says he} 
to the lady secretary, “I see six| 
new divisions landed yesterday.” He} 
pauses. Outside there is no sound to 
be heard save the loud and continuous | 
crash of the sentry’s hand against his | 
rifle as he salutes the passing A.D.C.’s. 
“ What about signs ?’’ says the Higher | 





Command. The lady secretary says 


the D.A.D.H.C. Then his face clears, 
“ Tigers?” he suggests hopefully. 
“We might do a green tiger,” she 

says reluctantly. ; 
“With yellow stripes!” shouts the 


“On a mauve background,” says she, 


But it is not always so, of course. 
After a Hun counter-attack, for in- 
stance, the H.C. may gaze morosely on 
his geometrical figures and throw off a | 
little thing in triangles and St. Andrew’s | 
crosses. Or when the moon is at the 
full you may have a violet allotted to 
you as yoursymbol. One never knows. 
My own divisional sign, for instance, is 
an iddy-umpty plain on a field plainer. 











quiet thing in cats—crim- 
son on a green-and-white 
chess-board background. 
Forthwith (as adjutants 
say) a crimson cat on a 
green-and-white chess- 
board back- ground is 
painted and embroidered 
on everything that can be 
painted and embroidered 
on—limbersand waggons 
and hand-carts and arm- 
bands and the tin-hats 
of the Staff. And the 
Division goes forth as it 
were masked, disguised, 
| just like one of Mr. Lz 
Quevx’s “iplomatist 
heroes at a fancy-dress 
ball, wearing a domino. 
You perceive the mystery 
of it? None of your 
naked numbers for us 
B.E.F, men. The Divi- 








Dugal. “I poot, TAMMAS, THERE'S SOME INFORMEESHUN THAT MAN LLOYD 
GEORGE HAS GOT THAT WE HAVENA GOT.” 


We vary the heraldry by 
ringing changes on the 
colours. On our brigade 
arm-band it becomes an | 
iddy-umpty gules on a 
fieldazure. If I could be 
quite sure of the heraldic 
slang for puce I would 
tell you what it is on our 
Army Corps arm-band. 
On a waggon it used to be 
an iddy-umpty blank on 
a field muddy. But ad- 
ministrative genius has 
changed allthat. A rou- 
tine order, the other day, 
ordered a pink border to 
be painted round it, and 
this first simple essay of 
the departed Morse goes | 
now through the villages 
of France in a bed of 
roses. 
We wish sometimes 








sion marches through a village, and the 
dear old Man Who Knows, cropping up 
again in the army, says,““Ha! A red 
cat on a green-and-white chess-board 
_back-ground? That’s the Seventeenth 
Division.” 
You see it now? The enemy agent 
overhears. The false news is sent 
crackling through the ether to Berlin 
(wireless, my dear, in the cellar, of 
course). The German General Staff 
looks up the village on a map, and 
sticks into it a flag marked 17. Not 
| 580, mark you. And the General Staff 
| frowns, and Majesty pushes the ends 
| of its moustache into its eyes at the 
| knowledge that the Seventeenth Divi- 

sion is in . 

And all the time it is in ! And 
the agent pockets his cheque. So wars 
are won and lost. 

Just conceive the romance of it. 

| It is heraldry gone mad. 

Myself, however, I incline to another 
theory as to the origin of these symbols. 








nothing. She floods the carburettor of 
the typewriter preparatory to thump- 
ing out “ Ref. attached correspondence” 
on it. 

The Higher Command stares at the 
diagrams on the wall. He is feeling 
strangely light-hearted this morning. 
He has won five francs at bridge the 
night before from the D.A.D.M.O. 
A.D.G.S. And mere circles and squares 
have somehow lost their savour for 
him. He plunges. “What about a 
lion ?”’ he says. 

The lady secretary opens the throttle 
and plays a few bars on the “cap.” 
key. 

“A red lion?” says the Higher 
Command seductively. 





“Tt has already been done,” says the 


that our conditions were changed as 
easily as our signs. 





Another Impending Apology. 
“The Lord Provost will preside over the 
meeting at which Mr. Churchill will speak in 
Dundee this afternoon. 
Many thousands of people are leaving Dun- 
dee for their annual holiday.” | 
Manchester Daily Dispatch. 





‘*Mr. Alderman Domoney, in remanding at 
the Guildhall to-day two boys charged with | 
theft, said he always liked to deal leniently 
with boys so young and to give the ma fresh | 
start in life."—Evening Paper. | 
Not a word about the pa, you observe ; | 
yet we daresay he was equally respons- | 
ible. 








From the Orders of a Battalion in 
France :— 





lady secretary coldly. 

“Who by—I mean by whom?” in- 
| quires the H.C. indignantly. 

“ By the Deputy Assistant Director 
|of Higher Commands, when you were 
[on leave last week,” she tells him. 


‘The undermentioned N.C.O.’s and men 
| will parade at 10.30 a.m., bringing with them 
their gas-helmets and the unexpired portion of 
their rations.” 


It is surmised that this refers to the 





| cheese-issue. 
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Basil. “ MUMMY, AREN’T WE EXCEEDING THE SPEED RATION?” 
BULLINGTON. 
[r was in the high midsummer and the sun was shining!Oh the road runs to the highway and the highway o’er the 


strong, down, 

And the lane was rather flinty and the lane was rather But it’s just as good in Bullington as mighty London 
long, 

When, up and down the gentle hill ee ‘ ‘ , ; 

oe she gonsie ails Then high above an aeroplane in humming flight went by 

i Test ~ , pit a8 § BIS y; 

i to Bull ; , With the droning of its engines filling all the cloudless sky; 

} chanced to come to ulington and stayed a whuie . ; . 

- nteata 5 : And like the booming of a knell across that perfect day 


, lt was drowned in peace and quiet, as the river reeds were There came the guns’ dull thunder from the ranges far away. 


town.” 


| drowned . ° ° " 
In th rca a a , ,_| And, while I lay and listened, oh the river’s sleepy tune 
n the water clear as crystal, flowing by with scarce a sound ; | @ ay . SEL 
~haiay ; hype Let Seemed to change its rippling music, like the cuckoo's stave 
| And the air was like a posy with the sweet haymaking : nd ba 
a : 2 in June, 
smells, - > P : . 
, ng nye oenee — . 7 And the cannon’s distant thunder and the engines’ warlike 
ind the Roses and Sweet- Williams and Canterbury Bells. ’ - 
, Page on . drone 
Far away as some strange planet seemed the « ld world’s Seemed to mingle with its burthen in a solemn undertone :— 
: a o , 
is dust and din . : 
| Lied Shin dieu i ’ i 1 shall 1) 1 to atir| Oh the stream runs to the river, and the river to the sea, 
And the trout in sun-warmed shallows hardly seemed to stu ; . 
¢ +s — . And there’s war on land and water, and there ’s work for 
; a fin, you and me; 


(nd there ’s never a clock to tell you how the hurrying world . . , 
ee ee rae 5 And on many a field of glory there are gallant lives laid 


goes on 
| S ur lown 
In the little ivied steeple down in drowsy Bullington re. : ” 
ee ee Te ae ee a As well for sleepy Bullington as mighty London Town. 


Small and sleepy there it nestled, seeming far from hasten-! , 
ing Tis py sae i 5 So I roused me from my daydream, for I knew the song 
g Lime, : ’ 
\s a teeny-tiny village in some quaint old nursery rhyme, |p spoke true, , , : 
: : © ie ai That it isn’t time for dreaming while there 's duty still to do; 
; } 


And a teeny-tiny river by a teer tiny weir : : . 
Bee oes Sede ye Pie Bee And I turned into the highroad where it meets the flinty 


oa 
MARTI RETR IS SAY. NRRE e 
MPG PRT ON ETD OE 


igo a 








: Sang a teeny-tiny ditty that I stayed a while to hear :— 
. | : : ’ : lane, 
= Oh the stream runs to the river and the river to the sea, And the world of wars and sorrows was about me once 
> 1 , , . , 1 
| But the reedy banks of Bullington are good enough for me; again. C. F. 4. 


vi 
ier = . 
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| There—I've got it at last. I feel an overwhelming desire 
REMEMBRANCE. | for Devonshire cream.” 

“Srop, Francesea,” I cried. “Don’t talk; don’t budge;|» “The sort that begins with a‘ W.’” 
don’t blink. Give me time. I’ve all but 5 “ Well, it’s got a ‘ V’ in it, anyhow.” 

“ What are you up to?” she said. | “And it isn’t Devonshire cream at all. It’s really 

“There,” I said, “ you’ve done it. I had it on the tip of | Cornish cream—at least Mary Penruddock says it is.” 
| my tongue, and now it has gone back for ever into the} “Cornish or Devonshire, that ’s what I must have, if 
| limbo of forgotten things, and all because you couldn't keep | Lord Ruonvpa’s rules allow it. 

















| silent for the least little fraction of a second.” | All right, I’ll get you a pot or two ifIcan. But are 
“My poor dear,” she said, “I am sorry. But why didn’t | you sure you won't forget it again?” ; 

| you tell me you were trying to remember something?” — es If I do,” I said, ‘I can always remember it by the 

| That,” fou “would have been just as fatal to it.|‘W.'” R. C. L. 

| These things are only remembered in an atmosphere of | 

perfect silence. The mental effort must have room to, THE CHANGE CURE. 


gee tell me,” she said tragically “that I have | (‘The only way to make domestic service popular is for a duchess 
’ « J? < « 


~ t f reeny-maid.”—Ewv er. | 
| checked the development of a mental effort. That would 0 Segemne a Sweeny-mnes vening Pager} 


| he tos ental.” Ir may be that a modern Mene, Mene 

| Well,” I said, “that’s exactly what you have done, | Will force the Duchess to become a tweeny ; 
that and nothing less. I feel just as if I'd tried to go But, ere this democratic transformation 

| upstairs where there wasn't a step.” Secures the “old nobility’s” salvation, 

| “Or downstairs.” Some other changes are not less but more 

| Yes,” I said, “it’s equally painful and dislocating.” Needful to aid our progress in the War. 


| “But you're not the only one,” she said, “ who's for- 
gotten things. I’ve done quite a lot in that line nryself. 
L’ve forgotten the measles and sugar and Lord Ruonppa 
_ and the [rish trouble and your Aunt Matilda, and where | 
left my pince-nez and what’s become of the letters I 
_ received this morning, and whom I promised to meet where 
and when to talk over what. You needn’t think you’re 
the only forgetter in the world. I can meet you on that 
| and any other ground.” 


For instance, with what rapture were we blest 

If Some-one gave his nimble tongue a rest 

And, turning Trappist, stanched the fearsome gus’) 
Of egotistic and thrasonie slush ; 

Or if Lord X. eschewed his daily speeches 

And took to canning Californian peaches ; 

Or if egregious Lyncn could but abstain 

From “ ruining along the illimitable inane” 





; os But,” I said, “the thing you made me forget- ‘i Repablie into Ene or Swukke: 
‘ as e Or if our novelists wrote cheerful books, 


Instead of joining those superfluous cooks 
Who spoil our daily journalistic broth 
By lashing it into a fiery froth. 


“ No, for you hadn’t remembered it.” 
| “Well, anyhow I shall put it on to you, and I want you 
to realise that it’s not like one of your trivialities——" 
| “This man,” said Francesca, “refers to his Aunt Matilda Counsels of sheer perfection, you will say, 
, and Lord Raonppa as trivialities.” In times when ev'ry mad dog has his day, 
“It is not,” I continued inexorably, “like one of your Yet none the less inviting as the theme — 
trivialities. It’s a most important thing, and it begins Of a millennial visionary s dream. 
with a‘ B,’ ? 





| 

| “Are you sure of that?’ And as for Duchesses turned tweeny-maids 

| “Yes, I’m sure it begins with a‘ B’—or perhaps a ‘ W.’ | Or following other unobtrusive trades 

| Yes, I’m sure it’s a ‘ W’ now,” There’s nothing very wonderful or new 

| “I’m going,” said Francesca with enthusiasm, “ to coax | Or difficult to credit in the view ; 

| that word or thing, or whatever it is, back to the tip of! For Dickens—whom I never fail to bless 

| your tongue and beyond it. So*let’s have all you know | For solace in these days of storm and stress— 
| about it. Firstly, then, it begins with a‘ W.’” Found his best slavey in The Marchioness. 


| “ Yes, it begins with a ‘ W,’ and I feel it ’s got something | === 
to do with Lord Ruonppa.” 
| 
| 








Who invented the name ‘‘Sammies” ? 

“They are ‘Sammies’ now, and the name probably will stick 
along with ‘Tommy,’ ‘poilu’ and ‘ Fritz.’ ... The christening 
was one of those spontaneous affairs, coming nobody knows how.”’ 

Kansas City Star. 


“ That doesn't help much. So far as I can see, everything 
| now is more or less nearly connected with Lord Ruonppa.” 
“ But my forgotten thing isn’t bread or meat. It’s some- 
| thing remoter.”’ 
a “ITs it Mr, Kennepy-Jones?” said Francesca. “He’s|Mr. Punch, ever reluctant to take credit to himself, feels 
| just resigned, you know.” nevertheless bound to say that the suggestion of the name 
| “No, it’s not Mr, Kexnepy-Jonrs. How could it be?|“*Sammies” for our American Allies appeared in his 
| Mr. Kennepy-Jongs doesn’t begin with a « W.’”’ columns as long ago as June 13th. On page 384 of that 
“If I were you, I shouldn’t insist too much on that ‘ W.’ | issue (after quoting The Daily News as having said, “ We 
I should keep it in the background, for it’s about ten to one | shall want a name for the American ‘Tommies’ when they 
you 'll find in the end that it doesn’t begin with a‘ W.’ At/|come; but do not call them ‘ Yankees’ : they none of them 
| any rate we 've made two short advances ; we know it isn't | like it’”’) he wrote: “As a term of distinction and endear- 
| Mr. Kennepy-Jongs, because he doesn’t begin with a ‘ W,’| ment, Mr. Punch suggests ‘Sammies’—after their uncle.” 
and we are not very sure that it begins with a ‘ WV.’ _ . 
“ Keep quiet,” I said, flushing with anticipation. “I’m| “London. —— House. Bed, breakfast 4s., per week 24s. 6d. 
getting it . . . your last remark has put me on the track, | No other meals at present.” 











Silence. ... Ah... it’s Devonsaire Cream !| This should encourage the Foop-ConTRroLueEr. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Hanst, the Alsatian caricaturist and patriot, who escaped | understanding of his hero. 


a few months before the War, after being condemned by 


the German courts to fifteen months’ imprisonment for 


playing off an innocent little joke on four German officers, 
and did his share of fighting with the French in the early 
part of the War, is the darling of the Boulevards. They 
adore his supreme skill in thrusting the irritating lancet of 
his humour into bulging excrescences on the flank of that 
monstrous pachyderin of Europe, the German. Professor 
Knatschke (HoppER AND SrouGHTon), aptly translated by 
Professor R. L. Crewe, is a joyous rag. It purports to be the 
correspondence of a Hun Professor, full of an egregious 


self-sufficiency and humourlessness and greatly solicitous | 


for the unhappy Alsatian who is ignorant and misguided 
enough to prefer the Welsch (i.e. foreign) “‘ culture-swindle” 
to the glorious paternal Kultur of the German occupation. 
And Hans illustrates his witty text with as witty and 
competent a pencil. Hansr has, in effect, the full status of 
an Ally all by himself. He adds out of the abundance of 


his heart a diary and novel by Knatschke’s daughter, Elsa, ' 


full of the artless sentimentality of the German virgin. It 
is even better fun than the Professor's part of the business. 
Naturally the full flavour of both jokes must be missed 
by the outsider. Hans1 is the more effective in that he 
chuckles quietly, never guffaws and never rails. Fun of 
the best. 


There is not much left for me to say in praise of Mr. Jack 
Lonpon’s dog-stories; and anyhow, if his name on the cover 
of Jerry of the Islands (M1LLs AND Boon) is not enough, no 
persuasion of mine will induce you to read it. Those of us 
to whom dogs are merely animals—just that—will find this 


history of an Irish terrier dull enough; but others who have 


in their time given their “ heart to a dog to tear” will re- 
cognise and joyously welcome Mr. Lonpvon’s sympathetic 
Jerry's adventurous life as 
here told was spent in the Solomon Islands, which is not, 


|I gather, the most civilized part of the globe. He had | 





been brought up to dislike niggers, and when he disliked | 


anyone he did not hesitate to show his feelings and his | 


'teeth. So it is possible that for some tastes he left his 


| 


| marks a little too frequently; but in the end he thoroughly | 
| justified his inclination to indulge in what looked like un- | 


| provoked attacks upon bare legs. 
his teeth in by constant practice he might never have con- 
| trived to save his beloved master and mistress from a very 
cowardly and crafty attack. Good dog, Jerry! 

I admit that the fact of its publishers having branded 
|The Road to Understanding (ConstaBLe) as “A Pure 


For unless he had kept | 


| Love Story” did not increase the hopes with which I opened | 
it. Let me however hasten also to admit that half of it | 


| certainly bettered expectation. That was the first half, in 
which Burke Denby, the heir to (dollar) millions, romanti- 
cally defied his father and married his aunt's nursery 
governess, and immediately started to live the reverse of 
| happy-ever after. All this, the contrast between ideals in a 


/mansion and love in a jerry-built villa, and the thousand | 
ways in which Mrs. Denby got upon her husband's nerves and | 
generally blighted his existence, are told with an excellently | 


| human and sympathetic understanding, upon which I make 


my cordial congratulations to Miss Exeanor H. Porrer. | 


But because the book, however human, belongs, after all, to 
‘the category of “ Best Sellers” it appears to have been 
found needful to furbish up this excellent matter with an 
incredible ending. That Mrs. Denby should retire with 
her infant to Europe, in order to educate herself to her 


| 
| 
| 


' 


| 
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husband's level, I did not mind. This thing has been done | passages, some perhaps a little facile, but, taken together, | 
before now even in real life. But that, on returning after | quite enough to make this unpretentious little volume a 
the lapse of years, she should introduce the now grown-| very agreeable companion for the few moments of leisure 
up daughter, unrecognised, as secretary to her father! | which are all that most of us can get in these strenuous 
“Somehow ... you remind me strangely. . Tell | days. 

me of your parents.” “ My daddy . . . I never knew him.’ 
Or words to that effect. It is all there, spoiling a tale) 








I enjoyed at a pleasant sitting the whole of Mr. Frank 

that deserved better. | Swinwerton’s Nocturne (Secker). I don’t quite know 
> sa pues Ceaae ria | (and I don’t see how the author can quite know) whether 

The voracious novel-reader is apt to hold detective stories | his portraits of pretty self-willed Jenny and plain love- 
in the same regard that the Scotchman is supposed to| hungry Emmy, the daughters of the superannuated iron- 
entertain towards whisky—some are better than others,|moulder, are true to life, but they are extraordinarily 
but there are no really bad ones. The Pointing Man| plausible. Not a word or a mood or a move in the inter- 
(Hurcntson) is better than most, in the first place because | play of five characters in four hours of a single night, the 
it takes us “east of Suez”—a pleasant change from the|two girls and “Pa,” and Alf and Keith, the sailor and 
four-mile radius to which the popular sleuths of fiction | almost gentleman who was Jenny’s lover, seemed to me 
mostly confine their activities; and, secondly, because it'out of place. The little scene in the cabin of the yacht 


combines a maximum of sinister ~~~ 
mystery with a minimum of actual | 
bloodshed ; and, lastly, because our 
credulity is not strained unduly 
either by the superhuman in-| 
genuity of the hunter or an excess | 
of diabolical cunning on the part 
of the quarry. Otherwise the story | 
possesses the usual features. There | 
is the clever young detective, in| 
whose company we expectantly 
scour the bazaars and alleys of | 
Mangadone in search of a missing | 
boy. There are Chinamen and | 
Burmese, opium dens and curio} 
shops, temples and go-downs, Miss | 
Marsorie Dovie has more than a! 
superficial knowledge of her stage | 
setting, and gets plenty of move- | 
ment and colour into it. And if 
she has elaborated the characters 
and inter-play of her Anglo-Bur- 
mese colony to an extent that is 
not justified either by their con- 
nection with the plot or the neces- | 
sity of mystifying the reader we 
must forgive her because she does 
it very well—so well indeed that 
we may hope to see The Pointing; “'E 
Man, excellent as it is in its way,| 5%%;" eg? <* Z, * 
succeeded by a contribution to se i 


TALE OF 


A GRE 


SEZ TO ME, ‘YOU'LL GET A THICK 
SEZ, ‘You!’ 





AT OFFENSIVE 
EAR!’ I 
I sez, ‘Me?’ ’E sez, 





between Jenny and Keith is a 
quite brilliant study in selective 
realism. Take the trouble to look 
back on the finished chapters and 
see how much Mr. Swinnerton 
has told you in how few strokes, | 
and you will realise the fine and 
precise artistry of this attractive | 
volume. I can see the lights, the 
silver and the red glow of the wine; | 
and I follow the flashes and pouts 
and tearful pride of Jenny, and | 
Keith's patient, embarrassed, mas- | 
terful wooing as if I had been 
shamefully eavesdropping. | 


Fool Divine (HoppDER AND 
SrouGHTOoN) stands to some extent | 
in a position unique among novels 
in that its heroine is also its vil- 
lainess, or at least the wrecker of | 
its hero, Nevile del Varna, the lady 
in question, is indeed the only | 
female character in the tale, and | 
has therefore naturally to work | 
double tides. What happened was 
that young Christopher, a super- | 
man and hero, dedicate, as a volun- | 
teer, to the unending warfare of 
science against the evil goddess of 
the Tropics, yellow fever, met this 


Anglo-Oriental literature that will do ampler justice to|more human divinity when on his journey to the scene of 
action, and, like a more celebrated predecessor, ‘ turned 


Miss Dovre’s unquestionable gifts. 


Our writers appear willing converts to my own favourite 


aside to her.” 


Then, naturally enough, when Nevile has | 


gotten him for her husband and when love of her has caused 


theory that the public is, like a child, best pleased to hear him to abandon his project of self-sacrifice, she repays him 
the tales that it already knows by heart. The latest ex-| with scorn. And asthe unhappy Christopher already scorns 
ponent of this is the lady who prefers to be called only | himself the rest of the book (till the final chapters) is a | 
“The Author of An Odd Farmhouse.” Her new little) record of deterioration more clever than exactly cheerful. | 
book, Your Unprofitable Servant (WestTa.t), is a record of | The moral of it all being, I suppose, that if you are wedded 
domestic happenings and impressions during the early|to an ideal you should beware of taking to yourself a 
phases of the War. The thing is skilfully done, and in the| mortal wife, for that means bigamy. Incidentally the 
result carries you with interest from page to page; though| book contains some wonderfully impressive pictures of 
(as I hint) the history of those August days, when Barbarism | tropical life and of the general beastliness of existence on a 
came forth to battle and Civilisation regretfully unpacked rubber plantation. At the end, as I have indicated, regenera- 
its holiday suit-cases, can hardly appeal now with the fresh- tion comes for Christopher—though I will not reveal just 
ness of revelation. Still, the writer brings undeniable gifts | how this happens. There is also a subsidiary interest in 
to her more than twice-told tale. She has, for example, | the revolutionary affairs of Cuba, which the much-employ ed 
perception and a turn of phrase very pleasant, as when! Nevile appears to manage, as a local Joan of Are, in her 
she speaks of the shops in darkened London conduct- spare moments; and altogether the book can be recom- 
ing the last hour of business under lowered awnings, “as mended as one that will at least take you well away from 





if it were a liaison.” There are many such rewarding! the discomforts of here and now. 
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will make hens lay,” 
| Dispatch. 
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CHARIVARIA. 
“No amount of War Office approval 
says The Weekly 
These continuous efforts to 
shake our confidence in the men en- 
trusted with the conduct of the War 
can only be regarded as deplorable 
* 


* 

A workman in a Northern shell fae- 
tory has been fined five pounds for 
having his trousers fastened on with 





iron nails. Why he abandoned the 
usual North Country method of hay- 
ing them riveted on him was not 
explained. * 


CHartig CHAPLIN, says a; 
message from Chicago, has not 
joined the U.S. Army. He 
excuses himself on the ground 
that Mr. Pemperton-Bitxina, 
who is much funnier, is not in 
khaki. - * 

A woman told the Lambeth 
magistrate that her husband 
had not spoken to her for six 
It is a great tribute 
he humanity of our magis- 
rates that the poorer people 

ould go to them with their 
s as well as their sorrows. 


is } 
weeks. 


o> 


ot 
; 


Cruises on the Thames and 
Medway estuaries will only be 
permitted on condition that 
the owners of pleasure craft 
agree to increase the nation's 


food supply by catching fish. 
Merely feeding them will not 
do 


A man who was seen carry- 


ing a grandfatherclock through a 
he > 
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| continue their subscription to the half-! 
penny press. 








motor-car, with nothing better than a 
| Staff-Colonel as passenger, the enter- 
tainment was considered to be well 

“T should like to give you a good | worth the risk. 
licking, but the law won't allow me,” | 
said Mr. Bankes, K.C., the new magis-| “If I saw the last pheasant I would 
trate for West London, in fining a lad | killitand eat it,” says Lord Kimperuey. 


* * 


* * 
- 


for cruelty to a horse. The discovery | Food hog! e< 
that even magistrates have to forgo| . 


We hear that, as a result of Herr 
ression upon the MicuaErts’ disclaimer, the Germans 
are about to appoint a Commission to 
find out who (if anybody) is carrying 
Herr Erzprercer has expressed a on the War. 


their simple pleasures in these times 
made a profound im 
boy. 


} 
i 


* 


* 





desire for “half an hour with Mr. 
Luoyp GrorGe" to settle the War.! Women have reinforced the bell- 
iIn view of the heavy: demands upon'ringers at Speldhurst, Kent. As no | 


ing, we can only suppose they 


are doing it out of malice. 
* 


A man charged at a London 
| Police Court with being drunk 
stated that he had been drink- 
ing ‘Government ale.” It 
appears now that the fellow 
Was an impostor. 

* * 

* 

Another man who wrote a 
letter protesting against the 
weakness of the official stimu- 
lant inadvertently addressed 
|his letter to the Metropolitan 
Water Board. 

* * 


a 
|. A correspondent who has 
just spent a day in the country 
[hopes the Commission now 
idealing with Unrest will not 
overlook one of its principal 
causes—namely wasps. 
. 
” 

There has been a great fall- 
ing-off in the number of visitors 
| to Stratford-on-Avon, and it is 


NARSTY 


“Awn’ I Don’? 


WANT NONE OF YER LOOKS, 


the streets of Willesden has or 7 | expected that a new and fuller 
NEITHER, OR IT'S ME AN’ YOU FOR IT. 

been arrested. It seems to be ; . Life of the Bard will shortly 

safer, as well as more convenient, to!the Premier's time it is suggested | be published. ip 

carry a Wrist-watch. in Parliamentary circles that M sor | 


* 
Newhaven, it is stated, is suffering 
from a plague of butterflies. All at 
tempts to persuade them to move on 
to the Métropole at Brighton have so 
far been successfully resisted. 
* 

Table -n: ipkins ‘at been forbidden 

in Berlin and special ear-protect 


Ss 


for use at meal-times are said to res 
enjoying a brisk sale. 
* 


When the fourtee n-year-old son of 
German parents was charged in a Lon- 
don Court with striking his mother 
with a boot, the mother admitted that 
she had cut the boy's face because he 
had called her’ by an opprobrious Ger- 
man name. On the advice of the magis- 
trate the family have decided to dis- 





SHEE A Surrey soldier, writing from The 
Garden of Eden, says, “1 think it is a 
rotten hole, and I don’t blame Adam 
for getting thrown out.” Still it is 


ARCHER - should consent to act | 
as his subs 
* 


The idea of giving raid warnings by 


the discharge of a couple of Generals |rather late to plead extenuating cir- | 


has been unfavourably received by the | cumstances. 
Defence authorities. 





** James 
Police Court on a charge of stealing nine boxes 
of Beecham’s pills, valued at £5.” 

The Times. 


What about those advertise- 





* 

A German shell which passed through 
a Church Army Hut was found to have 
been stamped with the initials “C.A.” 
. : | So little ? 

in its passage through the building. poawrer 
The clerk, whose duty it is to attend s? 
to matters of this kind, has been repri-| 
manded for not adding the date. 


«I was surprised to hear of an Heyking’s 
dismissal from his post of Russian Consul- 
General in London. I had only been talking 
to him the day before—and then came his 
A small boy at oF gham, arrested for | dismissal by telegram ! be 
breaking a bottle on the highway, said| ‘‘ Candide,"’ in ** The Sunday Pictorial.” 


that he did it to puncture motor tyres.|Some of our journalists have a lot to 
If the daily bag included only one Army | answer for. 





was remanded at the Thames | 


other explanation is forthcom- 
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THE KAISER’S ORIENTAL STUDIES. 


A Distixncursuep Neutral, who has | 


just returned from Germany after re- 


| siding for some time in the neighbour- 
| hood “of Potsdam, informs us that the 


Kaiser has been taking a course of 
Oriental literature in view of his pro- 


| posed annexation of India, and has 
| lately given close attention to the works 


of Sir Rasrinpranatu Tacore. The Dis- 
tinguished Neutral has been fortunate 


, enough to secure the Kaiser's person- 


ally annotated copies of the Indian 


| poet's Stray Birds and Fruit-Gathering. 


| of the U unforgettable Grandfather : 


From these volumes we have the plea- 
sure of reproducing a selection of Sir 
RABINDRANATH'S aphorisms and fan- 
tasies, accompanied in each ease by 
the Kaiser's marginal reflections :— 


“ I cannot choose the best. The best 
cho 88 me,” R. dé 


Very true. I never chose the Deity. 
He chose Me. W. 


‘Through the sadness of all things 
I hear the crooning of the Eternal 
Mother.” } as 


Sometimes, t 


W. 


‘ Life at became ric her by the love 
that has been lost.” B. 7. 


! wish I could feel this about America. 
W. 
x 
“*Who draws me forward like fate?’ 
‘The Myself striding on my back.’” 
re ad 


That cannot be right, I always said 


0, | hear the gro — 


of the Mecltiand scofis at 
ere nal,” R. z. 


could do with some 


“The noise 
the music of the Ete 


All the same I 


more big guns. W. 
“The Spring with its leaves and 
flowers has come into my body.” Rh. T. 
I dislike all Spring offensives. W. 
“ Let me not for allies on life’s 


I didn’t want this War, W 
“W rong | cannes. “afford “defeat, but | 
Right can.’ R.T 


“ This ought to console poor old | 


HINDENBURG.”’ W. 


“ Listen, my heart, to the whispers | 


of the world with which it makes love 
to you.” ' tp x 
I must pass this on to Tirpirz, W. 
“ We come nearest to the great when 
we are great in humility.” R.T 


Quite right. I always make a point 
of acknowledging the assistance of my 
Partner. W. 

* ok * 

“I shall stake ali I have and when I 
lose my last penny I shall stake myself, 
and then I think I shall have won 
through my utter defeat.” R. T.} 


I don't think. W. 


battlefield, but to my own strength.” 


BR. z. 

I wonder where Austria would have 
been by now if she had taken this 
attitude. W 

* t 

‘Wayside grass, love the star, then 
your dreams will come out in flowers.” 
R. T. 

That remindg me that I must write 
and thank Tro for his letter enclos- 
ing a bunch of edelweiss. W, 

‘My heart has S) read its sails for 


the ’ Anywhere.” 
Rm T. 
Personally I should be content with 
the solid island of Great Britain. W. 


shadowy island of 


when you move about in 


your limbs 


“ Woman, 
your household service 
like a hill stream among its pebbles.” 


Siig 


R. T. 
I bave often noticed this in some of 
our Berlin butter queues. W. 


“ Let my thoughts come to you, when 
I am gone, like the after-glow of sun 
set.” 2. 

I doubt if beautiful thought 
would appeal to Lirrte Winuie. = W. 


ie 
bis 


‘Who is there to take 


up my duties 7 


asked the setting n, 

‘T shall do what I can, my Master, 
said the earthen lamp.’ BX 

I shall make Lirrne Wituwie learn 
this bit by heart. W. 

“The rea h its meaning read 
wrong and emphasis nusplaced is the 
unreal.” BR. x: 

Yes; it’s very hard on Wotrr’s 
Bureau. W. 

x 

3 My heart longs to caress this qreen 

world of the sunny day.” | Fie 


I find it most unfortunate that all 
the best places in the sun should be 


already occupied. W. 


“ While I was passing in the road I 
saw thy smile from the balcony and I 
sang.” Bet. 

O dreams of the East! O Baghdad! 


W.| 


The learned say that your light 
will one day be no more,’ said the firefly 
to the stars. The stars’ made no an- 
siwer. . R. y is 

That ’s what I should have done, but 
Micuaenis would keep on talking. W. 


“ God is eevarey when the prosperous 


boast of His special favour.” EF 
This must be some other god, not 
our German one. W. 
* 
“ Power takes as ingratitude the 
writhings of its victims,” h. T. 


That's all the 
bled for 


And quite rightly. 
thanks | got when my heart 


gy, 
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Louvain. W. | 
‘ P 
“ Kicks only raise dust and not crops 
fre wl the earth.”’ 14 x. 
Very sound, Roumania has been | 
most disapp inting. W. 


? Ti nid thoughts, do not he afraid of 








me. lama poet.” R.T 
[ shall send a copy of my collected 
poems to FERDIE, W. 
O. 5. 
WAR AND MY WARDROBE. 


As | am not a banker or a high official 
swell, 

I never felt a pressing need for dressing 
extra well; 

And yet there were occasions 
not long remote, 

When I assumed the stately garb of 


opper and frock-coat. 


, in days 


But war's demands, if you desire to 
tread the simpie road, 
Are somewhat hard to reconcile with 


the Decalogue of Mode ; 

So I gave away my topper to the man 
who winds our clocks, 

With a strangely mixed assortment of 
collars, ties and socks. 


And if I haven’t parted from my deai 
o!d silk-faced friend 

It isn’t out of sentiment 
an end 

It’s simply that the highest 
cash paid promptly down, 

[*ve had from any son of Sxem is only 

{-a-crown, 


—all that is at 


bid, in 


ha 








he plots cultivated by the men who have 
learned in the best school of all—experienc 
stand out clearly among the others. There is 
owing on their land.” 
Evening Neves. 
The truly great are always modest. 


verer 


no « 


‘Wanted, September and October, a com- 
fortably Furnished House; five bedrooms, in 
adjoining counties.” 

East Anglian Daily Times 


[It sounds a little detached. 
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Ah, 


“WHAT DO YOU MEAN BY THROWING STONES AT THOSE Boys?” 
“Iv’s ORL RIGHT, StR. WE'RE LEARNIN’ 'EM TO TAKE COVER FOR AIR RAIDS.” 


| Vp, 22 
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THE MUD LARKS. 


| paid), and before he tumbled to the one-| On. the other hand the great Brass | 
way idea his telephone worked both|Hat is human and makes a slip, a 





| 


Out here the telephone exists largely ways and gave him a lot of trouble. | clerical error, now and again sufficient 


as a vehicle for the jeux d'esprit of the People were always calling him up and 
Brass Lids. It is a one-way affair,! asking him questions, which of course 


| 


j 


to expose his flank. And then the 
humble fighting-man can draw his 


working only from the inside out, for, wasn't playing the game at all. Some- | drop of blood if he is quick about it. 
if you have a trifle of repartee to impart | times he never got to bed before 10 p.m.,!To this same long-suffering Jimmy | 


to the Brazen Ones the apparatus is | answering questions ; often he was up 

either indefinitely engaged, or Na poo, again at 9 A.M., answering more ques- 

(as the French say). If you are one of | tions—and such questions ! 

these bulldog lads and are determined| Asample. On one occasion he rang 

to make the thing talk from the out-| up his old battalion. One Jimmy was 
| side in, you had better migrate chez|then Acting Assistant Vice-Adjutant. 
| Signals, taking your bed, blankets, beer, | ‘‘ Hello, wazzermatter?"’ said Jimmy. 
_ tobacco and the unexpired portion of | ‘Staff Captain speaking,” said Patrick 
| next week’s ration, and camp at the sternly. “ Please furnish a return of 
| telephone ordérly’s elbow. After a/ all cooks, smoke-helmets, bombs, mules, 
| day or two it will percolate through to, Yukon-packs, tin bowlers, grease-traps 
| the varlet’s intelligence that you are a| and Plymouth Brothers.you have in the 
| desperate dog in urgent need of some-_ field!’ 
| thing, and he will bestir himself, and} ‘ HKasy—beg pardon, yes, Sir,” said 
| mayhap in a further two or three days’ | Jimmy and hung up. 
| time he will wind a crank, pull some, Presently the phone buzzed and there 
| strings, and announce that you are | was Jimmy again. 
| “on,” and you will find yourself in «“ Excuse me, Sir, but you wanted a 
| animated conversation with an in- return of various commodities we have 
| spector of cemeteries, a jam expert at in the field. What field ?” 

the Base, or the Dalai Lama. If you “Oh, the field of Mars, fat-head!” 

want to give back-chat to the Staff Patrick snapped and rang off. A quarter 

you had best take it there by hand. lof an hour later he was called to the 

A friend of mine by name of Patrick | phone once more and the familiar bleat 

| once got the job of Temporary Assist-| of Jimmy tickled his ear. “ Excuse me, 


was vouchsafed the heaven-sent oppor- 
tunity, and he leapt at it. He got a 
chit from H.Q., dated 6/7/17, which | 
ran thus :— 

“In reference to 17326 Pte. Hogan | 
we note that his date of birth is 
10/7/17. Please place him in his | 
proper category.”’ 

To which Jimmy replied :— 

“As according to your showing | 
17326 Pte. Hogan will not be born for | 
another four days we are placed in a 
position of some difficulty. 

Signed 

“P.S.—What if, when the interest- 
ing event occurs, 17326 Pte. Hogan 
should be a girl? 

«P.P.S.—Or twins?” 

Our Albert Edward is just back from | 
one of those Army finishing schools | 
where the young subaltern’s knowledge 
of SHAKESPEARE and the use of the 
globes is given a final shampoo before 
he is pushed over the top. Atbert | 








Edward's academy was situated in a | 
small town where schools are enti 





ant Deputy Lance Staff Captain (un-' Sir—whose mother igs 
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tained by all our brave Allies; it is an 
educational centre. The French,school 
does the honours of the place and keeps 
a tame band, which gives tongue every 
Sunday evening in the Grand Place. 
Thither repair all the young ladies of 
the town to hear the music. Thither 
also repair all the young subalterns, 
also for the purpose of hearing the 
music. 

At the end of every performance the 
national anthems of all our brave Allies 
are played, each brave A standing 
rigidly to attention the while, in com- 

liment to the others. As we have a 
ot of brave Allies these days, all with 
long national war-whoops, this 
becomes somewhat of a strain. 

Onemorning the French band- 
master called on the Comman- 
dant of the English school. 

“Some Americans have ar- 
rived,” said he. “They are 
naturally as weleome as the’! 
sunshine, but” (he sighed) “it 
means yet another national 
anthem.” 

The Commandant sighed and | 
said he supposed so. 

“ By the way,” said the chef 
d'orchestre, “what is the Ameri- 
can national anthem ?” 

“*Yankee Doodle,’” replied 
the Commandant. 

The Chief Instructor said he’d 
always understood it was “ Hail, 
Columbia.” 

The Adjutant was of the 
opinion that “ The Star-Spang- 
led Banner ” filled the bill, while 
the Quartermaster cast his vote 
for “ My country, ‘tis of thee.” 

The chef d’orchestre thrashed 
his bosom and rent his coiffure. 
“Dieu!” he wailed, “I can’t 
play all of them—figurez-vous !”” 

Without stopping to do any 
figuring they heartily agreed 
that he couldn’t. “Tell you! —_ 
what,” said the Commandant at length, 
“write to your music-merchant in Paris 
and leave it to him.” 

The chef d’orchestre said he would, 
and did so. 

Next Sunday evening, as the concert 
drew to a close, the band flung into 
the Marseillaise, and the subalterns of 
all nations leapt to attention. They 
stood to attention through “God Save 
the King,” through the national an- 
thems of Russia, Italy, Portugal, Ru- 








mania, Serbia, a Montenegro | 
and Monte Carlo, all our brave Allies. 


Then the chef d'orchestre suddenly 
sprang upon a stool and waved above 
his head the stripes and stars of our 
newest brave Ally, while the band 
crashed into the opening strains of 

“When de midnight choo-choo starts 


U-BOATS GETS AWAY, 
WitH? Fiiters?” 


for Alabam.” It speaks volumes for 
the discipline of the allied armies that 
their young subalterns stood to atten- 
tion even through that. PaTLaNDER, 





THE GENTLEST ART. 


Private Elijah Tiddy looked at his 
watch. There was still half-an-hour 
to the great moment for which the 
battalion had waited so long. Most of 
the men had decided to fill up the time 
by eating, drinking or sleeping, but 
Private Tiddy had two other passions 
in life—one was his wife, and the other 
the gentle art of letter-writing. At 
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Sailor (rebuking pessimist). “O' COURSE SOME 0’ THEM 


/ 


| all possible and impossible moments 


| Private Tiddy wrote letters home. To 
\some men this would have been an 
impossible moment—not so to Tiddy, 
| who, if he hadn't been first a plumber 
‘and then a soldier, would have made 
|an inimitable journalist. 

| So he sat down as best he could with 
all that he carried, and extracted a letter 
,case from an inside pocket. It was a 
| socent gift from the minister of his 
parish, who knew and shared Tiddy's 
weakness for the pen, and it filled his 
soul with joy. He fingered the thin 
sheets of writing-paper lovingly, as 
® musician touches the strings, and 
thoughtfully sucked the indelible pen- 
cil which Mrs. Tiddy had bought for 
him as @ parting present when she said 
good-bye to him at the bookstall. 


j 








| 





Wor D'YER THINK WE ’UNT 





“ Dearest Wife,” he began. Then 
a shout he hastily drew in his feet as a 
man dashed past him with a hea 
burden. “I nearly got it in the nee 
a minute ago,” he wrote, “ but I'm all 


right, and this is a fine place if it wasn’t | ~ 


for the noise, They never seem to sto 
screeching and the smoke is fair awial 
and as soon as you think everything is 
quiet another comes. I am quite alone 
at this minute, but don’t you go for to 
worry; they'll be back soon and then 
perhaps i'll get a bit of something. 
It's pretty hard where I am sitting and 
I can't write you much of a letter, what 
with the cramp in my legs and the noise 
“—“ and wondering. how soon the 
| Sergeant will come and tell us 
|to move up nearer our part of 
| the line. can see some of the 
lline, not our bit, from where I 
jam sitting. It’s shining just 
| lovely in the sun, 
“Dear wife, this isn’t a bit 
i like home, but it still makes me 
<hink of you at our station buy- 
{ing me that pencil and all, just 
|as the train come in. I think 
of you all the time wherever I 
‘am, but the noise is something 
cruel, and here comes the Ser- 
|geant to tell us to prepare. I 
'shan’t have time to get a drink, . 
first; but it don’t matter; I’d 
rather write to you than any- 
| thing; and this pad what the 
minister gave me is fine. I 
| keep it in my left breast pocket. 
| Please tell him it hasn't stopped 
'a bit of stuff yet, but I am sure 
it will soon. Remember me to 
jeverybody. Love and kisses 
from your Elijah.” 


~F | Mrs. Tiddy duly received the 
| jletter and shed proud tears at 


\the thought of her husband, 
obviously on the eve of a great 
advance, or even lying out hun- 
| gry and wounded in No Man's 
Land (she hovered between the alter- 
natives), but still cheery and finding 
time and energy to write to his wife. 

It was only a too observant neigh- 
bour who discovered that the postmark 
was London, 8.E. But even she has 
not yet decided whether Elijah Tiddy 
is of intention the biggest liar in the 
East Mudshires, or whether he only 
saw Waterloo Station with the eye of 
the literary man. 


"EM 





History Plagiarizes from Fiction. 

“Mr. Ginnell: Everybody in the House is 
excited but myself. Even you, Mr. Speaker, 
are excited.”—Parliamentary Debates. 

*** It’s my opinion, sir,’ said Mr. Stiggins 
. - « ‘that this meeting is drunk, sir. Brother 
Tadger, sir . . . you are drunk, sir.’” 
Pickwick Papers. 
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|THE TOWER THAT PASSED IN 
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AN OLD SONG RESUNG. 


“QO ever since the world began 
There never was and never can 
Be such a very useful man 

As the railway porter.” 


So ran the rhyme that in my youth 
I thought perhaps outstripped the 
truth, 
But now, when longer in the tooth, 
Freely I endorse it, 





In calling out a station's name 

He is undoubtedly to blame 

For failing, as a rule, to aim 
At clear enunciation ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


But, since the War, he hasn’t struck 
Or downed his tools—I mean his! 
truck— | 
And plays the game with patient! 
pluck 
Like a sturdy Briton. 


He’s often old and far from strong, 

But still he doesn't “ make a song”’ 

About his lot, but jogs along 
Steadily and bravely. 


He doesn’t greet with surly frowns 

Or naughty adjectives and nouns 

A tip of just a brace of “ browns” 
Where he once got sixpence. 


But better far than any meed 

Of praise embodied in this screed 

Is Erntc Geppes’ boast that he'd 
Been a railway porter. 





THE NIGHT, 


Ir was in the beginning of things, | 
when the gunners of the new army| 
were very new indeed, and the O0000th | 
Battery had just taken up its first 
position on the Western Front. As 
soon as the guns were satisfactorily | 
placed the O.C. began a careful survey 
of the enemy positions. Slowly he 
ran his field-glasses over the seemingly | 
peaceful landscape, and the first thing | 
he noticed was a small, deserted, half- | 
ruined tower with ivy hanging in dark 
masses down its sides. 

“We must have that removed at 
once,” he said to the Captain. “It's 
the very place for an observation post. 
Probably one of their best. How long 
do you think it will take you to get it 
down ?” 

“Oh, we ought to do it in an hour,” 
was the confident reply. 

But the hour passed and the tower | 
remained just as peaceful, just as suit- | 
able for an O.P. as ever. The only 
change was that many other features 
of the adjacent landscape had been 
resolved into their component parts. 

The battery was disappointed, but | 
not 6 unduly so.. They knew what was | 
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Betty (after flash of lightning). “COUNT QUICKLY, JENNY! MAKE IT AS FAR AWAY 


AS YOU POSSIBLY CAN,’ 








the matter; a couple of hours’ work | 
should give them the range, and| 
then—— 

But, when evening came and the 
tower still stood untouched, 0000th 
Battery began to be worried indeed. 
A little more of this and they might 
as well blow themselves up. ae 
would be disgraced, a laughing-stoc 
to the whole Front. After hopeless 
arguments and bitter recriminations | 
‘they turned in with the intention of| 
‘beginning again bright and early in 
one last stupendous effort. 

Great and shattering was their sur- 
prise when the dawn showed them no 
tower at all, nothing but a heap of} 
rubble in the midst of desolation. The | 
hated O.P. had disappeared in the 
| night. 

0000th Battery rubbed its eyes and 
wild surmise ran from man to man, 








“An unexploded shell must ‘ave 
gorn orf in the night.” 

“A mine may ‘ave bin laid under’ er, 
and somethink 's touched it off, like.” 

But the real explanation, stranger 
still, was supplied later by a letter 
dropped from a Taube flying over the 
Battery's position. It ran thus :— 

“Having noticed with regret that 
the enemy objected to the tower in front 
of X position, the Ober-Kommando 
‘gave orders to have it removed, in the 
| interests of the surrounding country.” 





“Once or twice in the course of his s 
Mr. Macdonald spoke | of himself at le his 
Labour friends 4s ‘we.’ ‘Who are “ we"?’ 
sharply challenged Mr, Wardle, reviving a 
question familiar in the annals of split parties. 
‘You knof perfectly wel thlat you are not 
inelueddin the ‘‘ we,’’’ was the retort.’ 
Manchester Guardian, 


Pretty orashing, ween't it? 
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FRAGMENT OF A TRAGEDY. 
Dramatis Persone. 
A Staff Officer. 
A Colonel. 
A Captain. 
A Herald. 

Chorus of Officers’ Servants 
and Orderlies. 
Scenz.—Ezterior of Battalion Head- 

quarters Dug-out. 
Leader of Chorus. Ho! friends, a 
stranger cometh ; by his dress 
Some nobleman of leisure, I should 
guess ; 
| Come, let us seem to labour, lest he 
strafe ; 
A soldier ever eye- washes the Staff. 
Chorus start work, singing. 
| Brighter than the queenly rose, 
Brighter than the setting sun, 
| Brighter than old Ginger’s nose 
The raiment of the gilded one. 
The red tab points towards each 
breast, 
The red band binds his forehead 
stern ; 
The rainbow ribbons on his chest 
Proclaim what fires within him 
| burn, 
Upon his throne amid the din 
He sits serene—yet sometimes 
stoops 
| To take a kindly interest in 
The trousers issued to the troops. 


Enter Staff Officer. 
Staff Officer. Ho, slaves! your Colonel 
seeking have I come. 
L. of C. This is his house, but he is far 
from home. 





Staff O. And whither gone? Reply 
without delay. 
L. of C. Ask of the Captain. See, he 


comes this way. 


Enter Captain from dug-out. 
_ Captain. Immaculate stranger, hail! 
What lucky chance 
Has brought you to this dirty bit of 
France? 

Staff O. Not chance. A conscientious 
Brigadier 
| Has sent me hither. 
Captain, And what seek you here? 
Staff O. 1 seek your Colonel. 


Come, let me lead you where a drink 
you ‘ll find. 
[They enter dug-out and are 
seen relieving their thirst. 





Captain, He is up the line. 
"Tis said the foe will soon explode a 
mine, 
And we must be prepared should he | 
attack. ve 
Staff O. I think I will await his 
coming back. 
Captain. Then chance to me at least 
has been most kind ; 


Chorus. Beyond the distant bower, 
Where skirted men abide 
And in an uncouth language 
Their skirted children chide; 
Beyond the land of sunshine, 
Where never skies are blue, 
There lives a silent people 
Who know a thing or two. 
All is not gold that glitters, 
And sirops are rather sad ; 
All is not Bass that’s “ bitters,” 
And Gallic beer is bad ; 
But out of the misty regions 
Where loom the mountains tall 
There comes the drink of princes— 
Whisky, the best of all. 
Staff O. This is my seventh drink, and 


yet, alas! 
The Colonel comes not. 
Captain. Fill another glass. 


Staff O. I will [he does). The bottle'’s 
finished, I’m afraid. 
Captain, It does not matter. 
lemonade. 
L. of C. A doom descends upon this 
house, I fear ; 
That was the only bottle left us here. 


Enter Herald. 


Herald. The Colonel comes. 

ill-omened word 

Escape the barrier of your teeth. I 
heard 

Men say his temper’s in an awful 
state ; 

Therefore beware lest some untoward 
fate 

Befall you; and—I do not think I'll 
wait. 

Enter Colonel. 


He sees empty whisky-bottle, looks at 
Staff Officer, and 
[Here the fragment leaves off. 


I drink 


Let no 








**Turnouts. Odd colour miniature pony, 
36in. high, used to children, coming 5 years, 
and Swiss governess and brown harness: can 
be seen any time, a miniature lot; £25.’’ 

The Bazaar, Exchange and Mart. 

It may be right to turn out aliens, but 
is not this rather hard on the minia- 
ture Swiss Governess ? 

| From an auctioneer’s advertisement : 
‘* Grandfather Clocks, and other Arms and 
Armour.’’— Manchester Guardian. 

|In these days even our oldest clocks 


| are expected to strike for their country. 





‘* Herr Harden says :— 

‘The aim of our enemies is— 

Democracy ; 

The right of nations to self-government ; 

_An honest, and not merely a specious, 
| diminution of arguments.’” 
| . Provincial Paper. 
So far as this last aim is concerned the 
German Government appears to agree 
with the Allies, for it has just sup- 
pressed Herr Harpen’s journal, 








DAVID. 


Tue War brought about no more 
awful clash of personalities than when 
it threw David and myself into the 
same dug-out. Myself, I am the normal 
|man—the man who wishes he were 
|dead when he is called in the morning 
jand who swears at his servant (1) for 
lealling him; (2) for not calling him, 
| My batman has learnt, after three years 
|of war, to subdue feet which were in- 
jtended by nature to be thunderous, 
His method of calling me is the result 
of careful training. If Iam to wake 
‘at 7 a.m. he flings himself flat on his 
| face outside ny ape at 6 a.m. and 
| wriggles snake-like towards my boots. 
| He extracts thése painlessly from under 
‘last night’s salvage dump of tin-hats, 
gas-mnasks and deflated underclothes, 
noses out my jacket, detects my Sam 
Browne, and in awful silence bears 
these to the outer air, where he emits, 
like a whale, the breath which he has 
| been holding for the last ten minutes. 
And meanwhile I sleep. 
| At 6.55 a.m. he brings back boots, 
belt and jacket. This time he breathes. 
He walks softly, but he walks. He 
places the boots down firmly. He 
begins to make little noises. He purrs 
and coughs and scratches his chin, and 
very gradually the air of the dug-out 
begins to vibrate with life. It is like 
Peer Gynt—the “ Morning” thing on 
the gramophone, you know ; he clinks 
a toothbrush against a mug, he pours 
out water. It is all gradual, crescendo ; 
and meanwhile I am awakening. At 
7 4.M., not being a perfect artist, he 
generally has to drop something; but 
by that time I am only pretending to 
be asleep, and I growl at him, ask him 
why he didn’t call me an hour ago, and 
then fall asleep again. I get up at 
eight o'clock and dress in silence. If 
|my batman speaks to me I cut myself, 
throw the razor at him, and completely 
break down. In short, as I say, I am 
the normal man. 
| With David it is otherwise. David 
is a big strong man. He blew into my 
| dug-out late one night ang oeeupied the 
other bed—an affair of rude beams and 
|hard wire-netting. He spread himself 
_ there in sleep, and silence fell. Atdawn 
‘next morning an awful sound hurled 
me out of dreams towards my revolver. 
I clutched it in sweating terror, and 
stared round the dug-out with my heart 
going likea machine-gun. It was not, 
however, a Hun counter-attack, It was 
David calling for his servant. As the 
first ray of the sun lights the Eastern 
sky David calls for his servant. His 


{ 





servant isa North-countryman. Sleep- 
|ing far off in some noxious haunt, 
|he hears David's voice and instantly 








seam, 




















| 
| 
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| brush. 
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Basil. “Moruer, I THINK SATAN MUST BE ABOUT.” 
Basil. “Isn’? rr SATAN THAT MAKES VERY GOOD PEOPLE FEEL BAD?” 
Basil. “Wet, I Freer as IF I DIDN’T WANT TO GO AND WASH MY FACE.” 








Mother. “ Wuy, DEAR?” 
Mother. “ YES, DEAR.” 








hegins to speak. His voice comes swell- | He cannot whistle while brushing his 


ing towards us, talking of boots and teeth, but he brushes his teeth as a man 
tunics. As he reaches the dug-out door | might wash down a cab ina large yard 
he becomes deafening. He and David} with plenty of room. 
have a shouting match. Hekicksover| The moment it is over he whistles 
a petrol-tin full of water, smashes my | again. Then he does deep breathing at 
shaving mirror, and sits on my feet) the door of the dug-out. (Aeroplanes 
while picking up the bits. passing overhead have had narrow es- 
Meanwhile David is standing on his | capes from being dragged into the dug- 
bed and jodelling, while his batman/!out by sheer power of suction, when 
shrieks to him that his wife said in her! David deep-breathes.) Then he does 


| last letter to him that if he doesn’t get a | muscle exercises. He crooks his finger 


leaf soon the home ‘ll be bruk up. Then | and from behind you see a muscle like a 
David starts slapping soap on to his|mushroom get up suddenly in the small 
face like a bill-sticker with a paste-|of his back, run up his spine and hit 
His servant drops a field boot | him under the left ear. 

on to my stomach, trips over an empty| Meanwhile he is whistling, and his 
biscuit-tin and is heard grooming a boot | batman is making sparks fly out of the 
without. |buttons, which he cleans with glass- 
_ David now strops his razor. It} paper and gun-cottom just outside the 
is one of those self-binding safety | door. 

razors which is all covered with cog- At eight, when I get carefully out of 
wheels and steam-gauges and levers | bed, David is beginning to don his shirt. 
and valves. You feed the strop into it|At nine we move together towards 
like paper into a printing-press, and it | breakfast. , 

eats up the leather as low people eat| I am training David to say “ Rah! 
spaghetti, making all the time a noise | Rah!” 


that. He whistles gay tunes while it} munication trench. 
happens. He whistles while he shaves. ' will take to each other at once, 





against the day when he and | Haute Ecole manners are usually of the 
like a mowing-machine. David loves|General Rooseve.t meet in a com-! best and we are glad that Hant-le-Cole, 
I am sure they} 


SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE, 


[The plain truth is that there are very few 
jobs that could not be done by women as well | 
as they are being done by men.” — Daily Paper. | 
Chloe, in the placid days 

Ere the war-clouds gathered, 

I was prodigal in praise 
Of your charm and winning ways; 
You became a cult, a craze 

(Heavens, how I blathered !) ; 

With an ardour undismayed and treacly 
I proposed (without success) bi-weekly. 





Now, my dear, it’s up to you 

To become the hero ; 
Show us how a man should woo 
When he wills to win, and do 
Teach us how to bill and coo 

With our hopes at zero. 
Chloe, for a change (it may amuse you), 
You propose to me—and I’ ll refuse you. 





From an auction catalogue :— 

“Princess, Brown Mare, 7 years, 15-3, has 
been ridden bya nervous person, good manners, 
trained to the High School, Hant-le-Cole.” 


which we have been unable to find on 
the map, provides no exception. 
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A MISFIT. 


Recruit. “It’s NO USE, GUV’NOR. I ’ATES AN’ DETESTS 'ORSES, AN’ THEY FAIR LOATHES ME. IT’S A HENGINE-DRIVER I AM—NOT 


AN 'ORSE-DRIVER.” 





Ah! “Bernard, say our pageants were not wasted, 





THE INVESTITURE. Not vain the Adjutant’s laborious blush ! 

Bz silent, guns! for Bernard is invested, Was it to Maud this glowing morn you hasted 

And wheresoe’er the slaves of strife are found With yonder bauble in its bed of plush— 
Let your grim offiees be now arrested, Or was it that Miss Blake? -— 

Nor the hot riflesshoot another round, Say not you faced, with ill-concealed dismay, 

Nor the pittteflarelights toss, Your thronging townsmen and had nought to say, 
But for a space all devilry be barred, Or from your Kine stepped tremblingly away 
While Mars hangs motionless in pleased regard With someone else’s Order by mistake ! 


And the hushed lines look West to Palace ‘Yard, 


’ : ‘ Surely you shamed us not! splendour 
Where on his breast our Kina has pinned the Cross. Surely you shamed us not! for all that splendou 


Can scarce have been more moving to the heart 








Oft in the Mess have we rehearsed that moment, Than our glad rites, the Princess not so tender 
In old French farms have staged the Royal Square, As was myself, who always took that part ; 
Or in cool caves by Germans made at Beaumont, : I cannot think the Kine, 
Though there indeed we had no space to spare, Nor gorgeous Lords, nor Officers of State, 
So lifelike was it all, Nor seedy people peering through the gate, 
And when Kise Georae (the Padre ’s hard to beat Felt half so proud or so affectionate 
In that great réle), surrounded by his suite, As those far friends when we arranged the thing. 
Pinned on the cover of the potted meat, P. H. 
The very Hippodrome had seemed too small. Disconcerting Mews fir tse Maisee. 
Or we would act the homing of our Hector, Woman to Vicar: “Please Sir will you write to our 
Flushed up with pride beneath the ancestral fir, George in France? ‘is number is a ’undred and eleven 


The cheering rustics and the sweet old Rector million four thousand and six.” 
Welcoming back “ our bray ishioner :”’ re ae SS Recs ae 
Awd since the ee , “The inmates of buses have changed, too. All classes travel side 


Ww hi 2 by side, the perspiring flower girl, with her heavy basket of roses, the 
e made him get some simple phrases pat charwoman clutching her morning purchase of fish, the daintily 


To thank them for the Presentation Bat, | dressed lady going out to dinner, &e.”—The Daily Chronicle. 
While Maud stood near (the Adjutant did that), A very early dinner, apparently; perhaps with the char- 
So overcome that she could only sigh. woman. 
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FREEDOM RENEWS HER 
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' | what slender ground that only the Allies | 
ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. | were represented, that it was not of an| 

Monday, July 30th.— The .obditer international character. Mr. Hoace 
| dicta dropped by Mr. Bonar Law essayed to move the adjournment, but 
|in the course of debate are gradually | had omitted to have his motion ready. 


| furnishing the House with an almost The result of his hurried effort to draft | 


| 


Lorp or THE Apmrrauty walked up 
the floor to take the Oath. Members 
noted with satisfaction the buoyancy 
of his step and the firmness of his chin. 
If looks go for anything the Navy in 
his hands will not relax the bull-dog 


complete autobiography. To-day it | oneWwasnot satisfactory, forthe Speaker | grip upon the enemy that it has main- 


learned that while, unlike Mr. Batrovr, | 


| he reads a great many newspapers he| 2 AE" 
| does not include among them a certain ; 
| financial organ which makes a speci- | 
ality of spy-hunting in high places. 
When the National Insurance Scheme 
| was set on foot there were great com- 
| plaints because some Friendly Socie-| 
ties were not allowed to share in its| 
administration. Possibly the officials | 
thought them a little too friendly in 
their ways. One of them, we learned 
to-day, employed an auditor who signed 
the return with a mark, like Bull 
St.mps ; while another auditor had a 
habit of signing it in blank and leaving 7, MA 
the secretary to fill in the figures. | 
Mr. AsquitH used to allow his col- My \S 

leagues so much freedom of action that ' : 

his Administration was nick-named 
| “the Go-as-you-please Government ” ; 

and eventually it went as he did not 

please. But I cannot recall under his | 

gentle rule anything quite so free-and- . 

easy as Mr. Henperson’s visit to Paris.| RAMSAY MACDONALD IN PARIS. 
That a member of the War Cabinet) “AB¢ De Triompe! THE WORD HAs 4 

, SINISTER SOUND, 

should attend a Conference of French 

and Russian Socialists at all is in it- ruled that it constituted an attack on 
self a sufficiently remarkable departure} Mr. Henperson and ought not in 
‘from Ministerial etiquette, but that he | fairness to be moved until the right 
should be accompanied by Mr. Ram-| hon. gentleman was back in his place. 
say MacponaLp, whose peculiar views So the Government escaped—for the 
| upon the questions of war and peace’! moment. 

have so recently been repudiated by the| Wearing a jacket suit of Navy blue, 








| Government and the House of Com-/and escorted by Lord Epmunp TatBor 
mons, makes it still more extraordinary. |and Mr. Raw.inson, the new First 
In the circumstances it was almost 
surprising to learn that the complais- 
ance of the Government did not 
extend to furnishing Mr. MacponaLp 
with a war-ship for his journey. 
What Mr. Batrovur, who is respon- 
| Sible for the foreign’policy of this coun- 
try, thinks about it all one can only 
| surmise, for he said nothing directly 
on the subject in his great speech to- 
| night—a speech which earned him the 
unique tribute of a compliment from 
Mr. Prince. Butthe Foreran Secre- 
| TARY’S warning to the House not tp try 
_ to anticipate the work of the Peace 
| Congress may well have been inspired 
| by apprehensions as to what the ama- 
teur diplomatists were saying at that 
moment in Paris. 
Tuesday, July 31st.—An attempt to 
obtain further light on the Henper- 
80N-MACDONALD excursion met with 
little success. Mr. Bonar Law pro- 
fessed to see nothing unusual in Mr. 
Henperson’s taking part in a Labour ,!#® 


EMBPRS—AND POLICEMEN—OF THE HOUSE OF 
Conference, and declared, on the some- Commons. 


“Suee-Biruinc” AUTUMN WEAR FOR 


tained these three years. 
Asked whether the Government pro- 


posed to institute a prosecution in 
regard to the disturbance of the 


(with alleged profane language) that 
recently occurred within the precincts 
of the Palace of Westminster, Sir 
GrorGeE Cave gravely recited the words 
of the statute providing that an offender 
in such circumstances was liable to 
have his right hand stricken off. All ' 
eyes instinctively turned to see how 
Mr. Pemperton-Bintinc was taking | 
it; but any anxiety that he may have 
felt was relieved when the Home 
Secretary added that the statute in 
question was repealed in 1828, 

A question put by Sir Henry Craik 
about a Cl recruit included the state- | 


/ment that he was “suffering from | 


Addison's disease”; and Mr. Hoaas | 
voiced the general curiosity when he | 
asked, obviously out of solicitude for 
the late Minister of Munitions, “ What | 
is Apptson’s disease?"’ It is believed | 
that the reply, if one had been given, 
would have been “ Over-dilution.” 

Good progress was made with the 

Corn Production Bill, and on the vexed 
question as to how far allowances 
should be reckoned as part of the 
minimum wage an amendment was 
inserted enabling the Wages Boards to 
secure for the labourer a little more in 
cash and less in kind. 

In the Lords a satisfactory account 
of the recent negotiations between 
British and German Commissioners 
at the Hague was given by Lord 
Newron. Incidentally he disposed of 
the suggestion that there had been 
anything in the way of fraterniza- 
tion. Both sides had held strictly to 
the business in hand, which was the 
exchange of prisoners, not of compli- 
ments. 

Wednesday, August 1st.—The Peers 
were to have had another field-day, for 
Lord SELBorne had put down a mo- 
tion calling attention to the alleged 
sale of honours. But, to the relief of 
certain of the recently ennobled, who 
could not be sure what the Unnatural 
History of Setnorne might contain, 
the discussion was postponed. 

_Three hours’ talk over Mr. Hen- 
pERSsON'’s dual personality left the 
Commons still vague as to how a 
Cabinet Minister becomes a Labour 
delegate at will. Perhaps the Channel 
passage may have had something to 
do with it. 
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THE PICTURE POSTCARDS. 


A uirrLe family party, with an ac- 
quaintance or two added, sat in deck 
chairs (at ag omy each) at the head 
of the pier. Their complexions proved 
that there had been sun at Brightbourne 
in some strength. Their noses were 
already peeling a little, and the ladies 
had bright scarlet patches in the V of 
their blouses. To supply any defects 
ia the entertainment provided by the 
ocean itself they had brought paper- 
covered novels, the two most popular 
illustrated dailies and chocolate. The 
boy and girl shared Roaring Chips or 
some such comic weekly. The father 
arid his gentleman-friend smoked their 
pipes. All were placid and contented, 
extending their limbs to receive every 
benediction that sun and sea air could 
confer. 

A little desultory conversation having 
occurred —“ There’s a lady at our 
boarding-house,” said one of the ac- 
quaintances, “who reads your hand 
wonderfully,” a languid argument fol- 
lowing on palmistry, in which one of 
the gentlemen disbelieved, but the other 
had had extraordinary experiences of 
the accuracy of the science—the mother 
of the boy and girl suddenly remem- 
bered that not yet had tcards been 
sent to Auntie and Uncle, Gus and 
Beatty, Mr. Brown and Mrs. Venning. 

“ We promised, you know,” she said 
guiltily. 

* Better late than never,” said the 
father’s friend jocularly. 

* That's right,” said the father. 

“Come along,” said the gentleman- 
friend to the boy and girl, “we'll go 
and choose the cards. There's a stall 
close by,” and off they started. 

“ Don’t let them see everything,” the 
prudent mother called out, having some 
acquaintance with the physical trend 
of the moment in postcard humour, 
which has lost nothing in the general 
moral enfranchisement brought about 
by the War, one of the most notable 
achievements of which ig the death and 
burial of Mrs. Grundy. 

“Go on!” said the boy, with all the 
laughing scorn of youth. “ We've seen 
them all wate. 

“You can’t keep kids from seeing 
things nowadays,” said the father sen- 
tentiously. “ Bring them b 2 well and 
leave the rest to chance, is what I say.” 

* Very wise of you,” remarked one of 
the lady-friends. “ Besides, aren’t all 
things pure to the pure?” 

Having probably a very distinct 
idea as to the purity of many of the 

which provide Brightbourne 
with its mirth, the father made no re- 


, but turned his attention to the 


p-water bathers as they dived and 


swam and climbed on the raft and 
tumbled off it. . . . 

“ Well, let’s see what you've got,” 
said the mother as the foraging party 
returned. 

“ We've got some beauties,” said the 
daughter—‘ real screams, haven't we, 
Mr. Gates?” 

“Yes, I think we selected the pick 
of the bunch,” said Mr. Gates com- 
placently, speaking as a man of the 
world who knows a good thing when 
he sees it. 

“My husband ’s a rare one for fun,” 
said his wife. ‘ A regular connoozer.” 
“There's a pretty girl at the post- 


“TEMPERANCE-HOTEL }: 








ANY PORT IN A STORM. 


card place,” said the boy. -“ Mr. Gates 
didn’t half get off with her, did you?” 

Mr. Gates laughed the laugh of tri- 
umph. 

“She's not bad-looking,” he said, 
“but not quite my sort. Still _—” 
He stroked his moustache. 

“ Now, Fred,’ said Mrs. Gates archly, 
“that'll do; let’s see the cards.” 

“This one,” said the girl, “is for 
| Gus. He’s been called up, you know, 
|80 we got him a military one. You 
|See that girl the soldier’s squeezing ? 
|She’s rather like his young lady, you 
|know, and it says, ‘Come down to 
| Brightbourne and learn how to carry 
ion.” Gus'll show it to her.” 

The mother agreed that it was well 
| chosen. 

“ Where’s Beatty's?” she asked. 

“ Here's Beatty's,” said the boy; “I 
chose it. The one with the shrimp on 
‘it. It says, ‘At Breezy Brightbourne. 











From one giddy young shrimp to 
another.’ Jolly clever, isn’t it? And 
this ig for Mr. Hatton, because he’s so 
fond of beer. You see there’s a glass 
of beer, and it says underneath, ‘Come 
where the girls are bright and the 
tonic’s all right.’ There was another 
one with a bottle called ‘The Spirit of 
Brightbourne,’ but we thought beer 
was best.” 

“What about Uncle?” the mother 
asked. 

“Oh!” said the girl, “there's a 
lovely one for him. Three men on 
their hands and knees licking up the 
whisky spilt from broken bottles.” 

“Good Heavens!” said the father, 
“you can’t send him that.” 

“I think not,” said the mother. “If 
you sent Uncle that, all the fat would 
be in the fire.” 

“It’s very funny,” said the boy. 

“ Funny, yes,” said the father. “ But 
funniness can be very dangerous. Good 
Heavens!” and he mopped his brow, 
“you gave me quite a turn.” 

“Very well, who shall we give it 
to?” the boy asked. “We mustn't 
waste it.” 

“T don’t care who has it so long as 
it’s not your Uncle,” said the father. 
“And what have you got for your 
Aunt Tilly?” 

“This one,” said the girl. “ An old 
maid looking under the bed for a man 
and hoping she'll find one.” 

“Goodness, Maria!” said the father, 
“are your children mad? The idea of 
sending such a thing to Tilly!” 

‘But she is an old maid,” said the 
girl. 

“Of course she is,”’ said the father. 
“ That ’s the mischief.” 

“ Well, there’s rather a good one 
where a wife is going through* her 
husband's trousers and saying, ‘ Bright- 
bourne’s the place for change,’” said 
the girl. “ Would that suit?” 

«Of course not,” snapped her father. 

“Or the one where the bed is fall 
of fleas ?”’ the boy suggested. 

“No jokes about fleas,” said the 
father sternly. ‘ No, you must change 
those for something else. Don't be 
funny at all with either your Uncle or 
Aunt. We can’t run any risks. 
them, local views—coloured ones, of 
course, but strictly local.” 

“Mr. Gates helped us,” said the boy 
meanly. 

“Mr. Gates doesn’t know all the 
facts,” said the father, 

“ He can guess one or two of them,” 
said Mr. Gates, jingling his pocket. 

“ Fred is so quick,” said his admiring 
wife. 

“Well, and what are the others?” 
the mother asked. “There's Mr. Brown 
and Mrs. Venning. Why shouldst 
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Mr. Brown have the whisky one? I’m | 
sure he'd laugh. But you couldn't 


| send Mrs. Venning the old maid.” 


“ We got this for Mr. Brown,” said 
the boy. “The nurse bringing the 
father twins and calling them two 
‘pink forms.’”’ 

“That's dashed good,” said 
Gates, “don’t you think?” 

“Very smart,” said the father, | 
“That’s.all right. And what about 
Mrs. Venning?” 

“ Well,” said the girl, “ we thought 
she’d like this one—a man and a 
woman kissing in a tunnel, and he 
says the tunnel cost ten thousand’ 
pounds to make, and she says it's 
worth it, every. penny.” 

“Very good,” said the father; “I 
Get me another of those 


Mr. 


| and I ‘ll send it to a friend of mine in 


| the City. 


| 


| 


And I'll go to the shop 
myself and help you to choose the 
local views for your Uncle and Aunt 
Tilly. It’s a case where care is neces 
sary. 





Chateau 
To M. Puncn., 
Cuer Monsieur,—Shall I write to| 
you of the toil, the fatigues which my | 
sisters and I must endure at the hands! 
of our country’s Allies, without kind- | 


. France. 


| 
THREE DAUCHTERS OF FRANCE. | 


| ling in your breast that flame of chiy- 
| alry which is the common glory of our 


| two races ? 


C'est incroyable. 

Let us then to my complaint. 

We lived for many years, my two) 
sisters and I, in the service of our dear 


| master, who owned a beautiful chateau 
| in the North of France. 


Our duties were simple—to entertain | 
the guests of M. le Vicomte after din- | 
ner on those evenings upon which he 
gathered his friends around him. 

For the rest we lived in the ease, 


which his kind generosity knew how | 


to provide. We loved our own par- 
ticular boudoir, with its books, its pic- | 


| tures, its comfortable fauteuils and its 
| soft green cushions. 


Oh, Monsieur, it makes me to weep 


| when I think of my beautiful sisters 


the one with her laughing rosy cheeks, 


| the other pale as ivory, save for one 
| little black spot, which no man surely 





| could call a blemish. 


Those were happy days. Often we} 
kissed, my sisters and I, for very joy. | 

Then it came—this terrible War. | 
M. le Vicomte was called away in the 
cause of la belle France; but we would 
not desert our home. One day, we 
said, it shall be as of old. 

And as the months went by it was 
whispered that the English would make | 
of our chateau a house of rest for their | 
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First Actor (in khaki, to second ditto). “Hu 


LLO, OLD BOY—WORKING ?” 
Second Actor. “Y®S, OLD CHAP, AND HAIG HAS BOOKED ME FOR THE AUTUMN TOO,” 








officers who were recovering themselves 
of their wounds. And we were glad, | 
for we promised ourselves to entertain | 
our brave Allies. Thus might we too| 
serve la patrie. 

They came. Mon Dieu! Is it now! 
a hundred years that we hurry to and 
fro in their service? A House of Rest! 
Ma foi! Morning, noon and night} 
they come, these countrymen of yours. | 
Never can we rest. Hither and thither 
do they drive us. No longer are.our | 
cushions soft and caressing; the cloth 
upon our table is stained, and see— | 
here is a hole. 

Ah, it is cruel! Our beauty is de-| 
cayed. The cheeks of my poor sister, 
that once were so rosy, have lost their 
colour and our figures their rounded | 
grace. 


We are loyal, Monsieur, and, though 


we are no longer pleasing to look upon, 


we do not grudge our service. But wey 
beg of you, kind M. Punch, to procure 


for us a respite from our labours, that | 
we may recover something of our former | 
lustre. Thus shall you merit the un- 
dying gratitude and your countrymen 
regain the devoted services of what 
were at one time three of France's | 
fairest billiard-balls. 

Agréez, cher Monsieur, etc., ete. 





The Fatal Embrace. 

‘* There is a good story of how at an election 
meeting in Cork a few years ago, when he was | 
acandidate, one of a crowd of working women | 
pushed her way into a brake from which he 
was addressing a throng in the market square 


| and suddenly put her arm round his neck and | 


killed him.” Times of India. 


“At the Port Elizabeth Town Council 
meeting, Mr. Mackay asked could nothing 
be done to the seats at Humewood? The 
resin was oozing out of them, He had hada 
valuable pair of pants completely ruined, and 
the same thing might happen to any lady.” 

South African Paper. 
Our trousered Amazons must not be 
discouraged. 
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‘* PRISONER, WHEN ARRESTED, CLUNG TO THE RAILINGS.”’ 
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stole a furtive glance at the others. 


THE TWELFTH-—NEW STYLE. Nobody had seen me do it. However, 


(Dreamt in a dug-out.) 


after the ending of the War. 

The party moved off in file up the 
| slope of the moor, Sir Perey on his pony | 
in front, then the guests with rifles at | 
the trail, next the bearers and orderlies, | 
and in the rear the ammunition-limbers | 
and regimental baggage. A ration-party | 
| would follow later. There was to be no | 

singing on the march, but pipes were | 
allowed. 
Just as we neared the crest of the | 
hill, at a notice bearing the legend, 
“ Keep below,” the whole party entered | 
a deep “boyau” leading right up to} 
the trenches in front, from which 
branched off various passages to the | 
gun pits, or butts, as we used to call 
them 

Our position was semi-circular in 
form anid about three-quarters of a} 
mile long; its main strength lay in a| 
chain of machine-gun emplacements at 
intervals of about two hundred yards. 
These were, needless to say, all ar- 
moured, but it was nevertheless con- 
sidered bad form to fire along the line. 

lurther back there were a couple of 
\rehies and a battery of eighteen- 
pounders. 

Our instructions had been as fol. | 
lows: “At 10 am. the artillery will 
open on enemy’s main positions 
with H.E., and at the same time the 
Archies will maintain a barrage along 
the far side, to keep them from breaking 
away to Smithson’s moor (a poor sports- 
man, Smithson; uses lachrymatories. 
All the birds we got off his place last 
year actually had tears in their eyes 
still). At 10.15 you will open fire with 
machine guns and rifles on anything 
under three hundred yards. At 10.30 
the firing will stop and you will make 
your way to the assembly trenches, 
where bombs will be served out. At 
10.35 the entire force will advance in 
open order. ‘No prisoners will be taken.” 

My personal instructions were to hold 
my position with two men. Hastily 
lighting a cigarette and adjusting my 
map-case, | was standing-to, when the 
telephone bel tinkled. “ Hello,” said 
Sir Percy's voice, “all ready? The 








planes are out,” I glanced up at the 
two 500 h.p. Liddell and Scott mono- 

planes, which circled high up over the | 

moor. ‘What do they report?” I 
| asked. “ Birds in force at a.2.B.c.d:, 
x.y.z.6 and A.b.3.m., and small parties 
in and near the Heather Redoubt. 

At 10.30 I left my smoking weapon | 
and an empty flask, and at 10.35 went | 
_ over the top. A little later I brought 

down no fewer than seven of the enemy 
with one beautifully timed bomb, and | 


| 
/ 
j 


I thought, I shall be able to tell them 


In my dream it was my first Twelfth | 


about it at least three times to night. 

Meanwhile our bearers were collect- 
ing the enemy's dead and finishing 
off his wounded. Away to the leit 
Sir Percy and half-a-dozen more were 
gathered round what I took to be the 
Heather Redoubt, and every now and 
then a little white puff of smoke broke 
from the ground. 

“What's the idea?” I asked over 
the telephone. “ Rabbit warren,” 
answered Sir Percy. ‘ Bombing ‘em 
out. I always bomb ’em out. Smith- 
son uses gas—poor sportsman, Smith- 
son, 

* ‘ * 

I was dozing lazily in the smoking- 
room, vaguely wondering if I could tell 
them about if a fourth time, when 
suddenly the dressing gong went, and 
me roughly by the 
Outside a voice was shout- 


someone shook 
shoulder. 


jing, “Gas!” 


“ Poor sportsman, Smithson,” I mut- 
tered, struggling into my mask. 








EXPERIENCES. 
THERE are few of my friends whom 
[ hold in higher respect than the Flad- 
worths. Fladworth is a prosperous 


accountant, quite in the front rank of | 


his profession, and for the last three 
years an 
His two sons joined up on the day War 
was declared; his three daughters are 


all nursing, and for the last two years | 


their town house has been a conyales- 
cent home. 
of hospitality, and their country house 
is always full for the week-end with 
people who want a rest. And one can 


accept this hospitality with a good con- | 


science because they can afford it. It 
does not involve the painful self-saeri- 


fice shown by some people, of whom it | 


has been happily said that, when their 
supplies are short, they will insist on 
your staying for a meal, “even if they 
have to kill a rabbit with a Christian 
name.” 

The Fladworths are charming hosts, 
but they have a weakness—a passion 
for intellectual games, serious variants, 
for the most part, on “ Consequences,’ 
and a most trying ordeal for persons 


who cannot spell or are ignorant of | 
| history or general information. 


More- 


over, to add to the strain, Fladworth | 


is always inventing new games, “so 
that all may start fair.” This hap- 
pened on the occasion of my last visit, 
when he introduced the company to 
“Experiences.” Every one, having 
contributed sixpence to the pool, was 


expected to describe the most interest- | 


oe cep nerve ours 


indefatigable War - worker. | 


Mrs. Fladworth is a saint | 


ing or exciting event in his or her 
life. One of the party, who did not 
compete, then decided which was the 
| best experience, and the winner pocketed 
' the pool. 

I cannot: remember all the episodes 
recounted, though they were for the 
most part serious and impressive. Mrs, 

Fladworth had heard Mr, Guapstronr 
read the lessons in church; Fladworth 
| had heard Tennyson recite “ Come into 
the Garden, Maud” at a friend’s house 
in the Isle of Wight; a young invalid 
airman, who was known to have had the 
most thrilling adventures, but, after the 
manner of his kind, never talked of his 
own achievements, told us how fright- 
ened he had been by the giant in his 
\first pantomime. My turn came last, 
but I was not in the least helped by 
having had the longest time to prepare, 
I have a wonderful memory for futili- 
ties, and when called on could think of 
nothing better than my recollection 
of the arrival of Hiawatha at the 
Channel Islands and the delirium of 
the p ypulace. 

You can imagine my feelings when 
}old Mr. Fladworth, et. eighty-four and 
|rather deaf, who was acting as judge, 
jawarded me the prize on the ground 
| that nothing was more interesting than 
the effect of poetry on the masses. I 
|hadn’t the courage to explain that it 
was not LONGFELLOW’s poem, but that 
terrible tarantellating American tune 
which electrified the Channel Islanders 
}some ten years back. As none of the 
|}company was able or disposed to cor- 
rect him there was nothing left for me 
|to do but to rake in the sixpences. 
After all, the total only amounted to 
‘five and sixpence, and I compounded 
with my conscience by putting it in 
the plate on the following morning. 


| 








A Tale of the Horse Marines. 
‘The crew of the submarine made great 
| efforts to refloat the vessel, but were unsuccess- 
ful. The cavalry advanced towards the spot 
jand surrounded both the submarine and her 
crew, who surrendered.”—Daily Paper. 


‘Lord Lambourne, in a farewell address to 
his late constituents at Waltham Abbey, said 
the honour which had been conferred on him 
was not degraded by a farthing of his money. 
Licensed victualler, of Queen’s Road.” 

Voodford Times. 
Are we to infer that the late Chairman 
of the Commons’ Kitchen Committee is 


| now in business on his own account? 


‘*One of my informants says that he was 
awakened by shells passing beside his window 
which rushed screaming inland.” 
| Daily Paper. 
| , . . . 

This was evidently “a magic casement 
opening on the foam of perilous seas. 
. ; 

|A French window would have shown 
more courage, 


— 
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“GOOD GRACIOUS, BABY, HERE ARE SOME PEOPLE 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Ir was a special duty of the late Joun F. Macponarp, 
who was cut off in his prime after incautiously adding 
| to his journalistic labours in Paris the voluntary and too 
| exacting duties of entertaining the wounded, to emphasize | 
| the Entenie Cordiale. Ever since Kina Epwarp laid the | 
| foundation of that understanding between England and | 
| France, it was Mr. Macponap's delight as well as his liveli- | 
hood to study every facet of it, both in Paris and in London, 
| and with unfailing humour and spirit, fortified by swift in- 
| Sight, to present each in turn to his readers. The two best 
| papers in the first volume of the posthumous collection 
| of his writings are those which describe in vivid kindly 
| Strokes the triumphant impact of the late Kine on the 
| Parisians some fourteen years ago, and the visit, not long 
| after, of five hundred London school-children to the French 
| capital. Had Mr. Macponaup been spared to prepare this 
book himself, there is no doubt that he would have subjected 
his essays to revision and brought them into a more har 
| monious whole ; but as they stand, gathered together in this 
| volume, Zwo Towns—One City (Grant Ricuarps), by the 
| proud hands of his mother, they have charm and vitality 
| and the authenticity of first-hand knowledge and lively 
| Sympathy. The War, as we have just been reminded by an 
impressive memorial service, has made deep gaps in the 
ranks of English journalists, and the loss of Joun F. Mac- 
DONALD's quick eyes, happy choice of words, and intensely 

human apprehensions was far from being the least. 


Whether you enjoy The House in Marylebone (Dvcx-! 





COMING ! 


|rorp's book. 





— 


MW/dixs 


at. | 


GET BACK TO YOUR DRESSING-ROOM AT ONCE.” 








/wortH) will depend entirely upon your taste for the society | 
of a number of hardworking but sentimental “ business | 


For this is the whole matter of Mrs. W. K. Crurr- 
I call her girls sentimental, because (for all 


girls.” 


that they are supposed to be chiefly concerned with living* 


their own lives) you will be struck at once with the extent 
to which they contrive to mix themselves u 
of any male creatures who venture over the horizon, “ Our 


with the lives | 


little republic,” says one of its inmates towards the end of 
the book, “is firmly feminine and hasn't done much falling | 


in love.” Well, well—I suppose this is a question that 
turns upon your definition of the word “much;”" to me per- 
sonally they seldom seemed to be doing, or thinking about, 


anything else. Nor could I help reflecting how much fuller | 


and more vigorous all Mrs. Crirvorp’s cast would have 
found their existence to-day. Perhaps this feeling explains 
a slight impatience which the society of so much struggling 
femininity eventually produced in me. Young women still 
live in houses in the Marylebone Road; they still proclaim 
republics of hardworking celibacy, and fall briskly in love 
with the first eligible bachelor; but their vocations and 
their citizenship have both (//och der K a1seR /) grown out of 
all knowledge. So that charming writer, Mrs. CLirrorp, 
must forgive me if I could find only an historical interest, 
and no very robust one at that, in her amiable retrospect. 


Aayres and Ecerton CastTie have certainly been well 
advised about their sub-title to The Black Office and other 
Chapters of Romance (Munray). 


chapters too, for the most part dated in the decade follow- 
ing the great Anglo-French peace of acentury ago. Probably 





For that is precisely | 
| what the tales are; and excellently romantic and thrilling 
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you couldn’t say off-hand what the Black Office was. Let her own intelligence (or ours) full ~— in on Bridge of 
me whisper. It was, amongst other things, a postal censor- | Kisses (HuTcHINSON). I liked her E apper — Joey, 
ship that opened and perused all letters intended to cross and the naughty nephews, the O.U.2’s, and her uy i 
the Channel. With what natural indignation would you, | lover, The Bridge Builder, who was a a gee long 
in July three years ago, have read of such monstrous activi- | time over his work, by the bp fb a ¥ came into 
ties! Truly, as the authors say, there is some interest in| his own over his own bridge of isses, built under a heavy 
the comparison of then and now. Of the other stories, my | barrage of needless misunderstandings. But Joey's pip- 
own fayourites would be “The Resurrectionist” and “The | squeak shirker siancé, Hilary, was altogether too foolish a 
Smile on the Portrait.” The first of these is a haunting | travesty of a man ever to have gained her hand or, having 
affair of body-snatching, or rather of an early escapade of | gained it, to have held it against any real male in or out of 
the notorious Burke, who was asked to supply a red-haired | khaki. The fact is that “ Berraa Ruck” can achieve some- 
corpse, and not finding one produced instead a gentleman | thing better than these meandering methods and this spine- 
who had yet to fulfil the condition precedent to body-| lessness of characterisation ; and it is distinctly disappoint- 


sane 
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snatching, i.e. who had to be killed first and snatched 
afterwards. This is certainly as grim as anything I have 
met over the Castellated signature. Beside it, “ The Smile 
on the Portrait,” the tale of a ~~~ . 
jealous husband who becomes | ” YA 
a maniac, is almost soothing. 
| They had clearly their little wor- 
ries even a century ago. The) 
CasTLes, as everybody knows, | 
have always had the trick of 
| adventurous fiction; The Black 
Office, ete., proves that their 
hands have lost nothing of their 
cunning. 





One has heard so often of | 
works of “absorbing interest”’ | 
that appeared at “the psycho- 
logical moment” that one feels 
a bit squeamish about applying 
these phrases even to such a 
book as Mr, Harry pr Winpt's 
Russia as I Know It (Cuar- 
MAN AND Hatt); but honestly 
their appropriateness cannot be 
denied in view of the author's 
_ peculiar knowledge of the too} 
mysterious country on which in- 
terest just now is so poignantly 
concentrated. He has not only 
traversed Siberia as few, even 
Russians, have done—that is an 
old though still thrilling story 
—but he has ranged at large \__ 
_ over the whole country from Finland to the Crimea (the 

only two parts, b the way, which he has made me 
thirst to visit), and has gone with his eyes open. In the 
present volume, touching only incidentally on his journey- 
| ings and still less on politics, he has tried to satisfy the 
| thousand-and-one questioners who, one imagines, have been 
| plaguing him not a little lately as to those intimate details 

that really count in the life of a nation. He tells us for 
| instance how the Russians do business and keep out the 
| cold; how many of the women you could call pretty, and 
| how much mutton a Kirghiz can eat. Though some of this 
is not new, yet the book has, as a whole, a most vivid fresh- 
| ness, and, if in the end the main effect is to make one 

















THE TI 


| 


| content to live out of Russia, that is a tribute to the writer's | 


| frankness. At the least one is able to rejoice in his final 
verdict of unqualified enthusiasm for his hosts, since he 
found not merely acquaintances ready to welcome the popu- 
lar English, but true and trustworthy friends in all classes 
of the community. 








smooth if over-hasty pen, and 










Mrs, Oniver Onrons has a rs puckish humour and a 


|ing to see her content with the curate’s egg standard. 
| ati a 
| It is time that some of our novelists put up a statue to 
‘ : NaAPoLeon for services rendered 
to the cause of fiction. In Miss 
May Wywnne's A Spy for Napo- 
leon (JARROLD) his misdeeds and 
those of his minions are made to 
serve the purpose of emphasiz- 
ing the loyalty of the heroine 
to her lover. This lover was 
an Englishman of a type suffi- 





Sn. Oe and masterful, but, for some 
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century. But we are not asked 


‘character. It is just a romance 


the finish. 
good run for your money, and 
that is all about it. 





IEORIST. 


ied From a review of a novel :— 
“Joan is pretty, and Stewart Austen . 





ciently familiar in novels—cold | 


reason not apparent to me, ex- | 
tremely attractive. As he seemed | 
| to be roaming about France with | 
the object of getting NAProLeon | 
out of the way by any means | 
available, I am not certain that | 
he was playing the game, even | 
when we remember that the | 
rules of it were lax enough at | 
‘the beginning of the nineteenth | 


| 


to weigh carefully the merits of | 


of incident, in which a hot pace | 
is set at the start and kept up to | 
In short you get a) 


. . asks her to marry him. | 


| Joan refuses indignantly on the ground that his views and conduct | 
are opposed to those which as a member of a Suffrage Society she is | 


| pledged to eradicate.”"—The Saturday Westminster. 

| Why the lady should resent her lover's endorsement of her 
/own opinions is just one of those things that no fellah 
(unless he is a reviewer) can understand. 


“Besides being Paul Von Hindenburg’s second self, Ludendorft 
is the transportation expert of the Central Powers, He was orde 
to go to the industrial cities along the Rhine and the Rhone rivers. 

| Evening Paper. 
It is a pity that the second part of this enterprise had for 
geographical reasons to be abandoned, for we understand that 
Lyons would have given him a particularly warm reception. 


" 





| ** The Canadian Club gave a luncheon to-day in honour of the Cana- 

| dian Highlanders, who have been a picturesque feature of the British 

| recruiting week in New York. ... 

An exciting incident occurred during the luncheon, when two 

German waiters were ejected from the room. The Highlanders now 
go to Chicago to make a similar demonstration.”—Morning Paper. 


As nothing more has been heard of the matter, it is sup- 


posed that the Germans in Chicago prudently refused 
don’t think she quite does | wait for them. 
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| At a recent inquest it was stated that | 
é 'a doctor had prepared a death certifi. | 
“In the heroic days of 1914,” says cate while deceased was still alive.|The authorities are 


in the South African War, but was 
against him in the a campaign. 
oing their best to 


| Count Reventiow, “God gave us our The subsequent correct behaviour of| keep the news from the Premrer, 
* 


daily bread and our daily victory.”” We 
feel sure that, as regards the provision 
of victories, some recognition ought to 
be made of the able assistance of the 
| Worrr Bureau. . 
of 
We read with some surprise that, 
in the motor collision in which he 
| participated recently, Mr. Winston 
| CHURCHILL’ car was run into by an- 
| other coming in the opposite direction 
This is not the Antwerp spirit that the 


A movement is on f—— 
foot for the presenta- 
tion of a suitable testi- 
monial to the people of 
Dundee for returning 
Mr. Cuurcnine to Par- 
liament, after being dis- | 
tinctly requested not to | 
do so by a certain morn- | 
ing paper. | 

“What shall we a 
with the Allotment Har 
vest?” asks The Even- |} 
ing News. It seems | 
only too probable that, 
unless a national effort 
is made to preserve | 
them, some of the} 
world's noblest veget- | 
ables will have to be | 
eaten. — | 

“Just as a soldier| 
gives his valour or a 
captain of industry his | 
talent,’’ said Lord Cur- 
ZON, speaking on the sale of titles, | 
“so a wealthy man gives his wealth, 
which is very often his only asset, for 
the benefit of his country.” Nothing 
like a delicate compliment or two to 
encourage him in the good work. 


SAME IN THE 


A lively correspondence has been | 
filling the columns of a contemporary | 
under the heading, “The Facts about 
Bacon.” The discussion seems to have 
turned upon the famous line, “‘ There's 
something rotten from the state of 
Denmark.” « | 
x 


_ Sixpenny paper notes are now being | 
issued in various parts of Germany. If} 
you can't find anything to buy with 
them you can use them to patch the 
hew paper trousers. 

* * 


Judging by his recent speech, Herr | 


| Vor Berumann-Honuwec has lost heart | 


and found a liver. 


\ 
I i 


'stated to be riding, golf and cycling. 


the patient is regarded as a distinct! 


feather in the medical profession's cap. | 
* + 


A nephew of Field-Marshal vo! 


States Navy, but the rumour that upon 
hearing this Hrinpensure tried to look | 
severe is of course an impossible story. | 
PO j 

The sum of sixty pounds has been 
taken from the Ransom Lane Post | 
Office, Hull, and burglars are reminded 


Post Office cannot in future be allowed | 





“NAH, ALL THEM AS IS WILLIN’ TO COME ALONG O’ ME, PLEASE SIGNIFY THE 
USUAL 


MANNER. CARRIED UNANIMOUSLY.” 


unless application is first made on the 
prescribed form. 
K 

Baron Sonntno, the Italian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, was accorded a 
truly British welcome on his arrival in 
this country. It rained all day. 

* 





It appoars from a weekly paper that 
the Kaiser is fond of nice quiet amuse- | 
ment. If this is so we cannot under-| 
stand his refusal to have a Reichstag 
run on lines similar to the British | 
Parliament, a‘é 


Sir Eowarp Carson's physical recrea 
tions, says 7'he Daily Mail, are officially 


Unofficially, we believe, he has occasion- 
ally done some drilling. 
“ ** 
* ‘“- . . 
At a recent pacifist meeting in 
Bristol Councillor Taompson declared 
that he was with Mr. Luorp GeorGE 





t 
{ 


+ 
A man at Tottenham has been fined 
five pounds for feeding a horse with 
bread. We understand that action was 


| Hinpensure has just joined the United | taken on the initiative of the R.S.P.0.A. 





* 
The German Government is doing | 
everything possible to curry favour with | 


its people. 
all stocks of soap. 


It has now commandeered | 


a. / 
A Bermondsey house of amusement 
Munitions Department is waiting for. that withdrawals of money from the} has organised a competition, in which 
the competitors have to eat a pudding | 

with their hands tied. | 


This of course is a great 
improvement on the 
modern and more diffi- 
cult game of trying to 
} eat a lump of sugar in 


use of the hands, and 


| even legs. 
* * 


ithe British 


| readers will incur little 
risk during air raids, 
“except from a bomb 
that bursts in the 
room.” It is the ability 


yy 


this which raises the 
above the ordinary. 
* * 
a 
The German Govern. 


ment, says the Gazette 
de Lausanne, is estab- 





ness base in Berne. We have no illu- 


a restaurant with full | 


* 
An official notice in | 
Museum | 
|Library states that | 


to think out things like | 


official mind so high | 


lishing a regular busi- | 


sions as to the base business that will 


be conducted from it. 
* * 


* 

‘When a German travels round the 
world,” said Dr, M1cHae.is in a lecture 
delivered twenty-five years ago, “ he 
cannot help being terribly envious of 


England.” Funnily enough he is as en- | 


vious as ever, even though the opportu- 
nities for travel are no longer available. 
+ *# 


When the Folkestone raid syren goes 


off, a man told the Dover Council, | 
it blowe your hat off. On the other | 


hand if it doesn’t go off you may not 

have anywhere to wear a hat, so what 

are youtodo? 4, 
* 

Willesden allotment-holders are com- 
plaining of a shortage of male blooms 
on their vegetable-marrow plants. This 
is the first intimation we have had of 
the calling-up of this class. 


| 
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All | glass,” in playful sarcastic comment on 





THRILLS FROM THE TERMINI. sitting and standing room had been | his speed—second in command. He 
Mr. Punch, following the example of | occupied for some hours, and the passen- | was to feed, groom and exercise Hylde- 
his daily contemporaries, despatched | gers were enjoying the sport of seeing brand. I would inspect Hyldebrand 

a representative to some of the great|the later arrivals running the whole twice a week. 

London termini to note the August | length of the train and back again in| Hyldebrand rose fast in village pop. 
‘exodus from town. ‘The following! the mad hope of finding places. Your ularity. One forgot that his parents 
thrilling report is to hand :— representative managed to get a word | had been shot for cattle maiming, body 

At Waterton and Paddingloo great! with some of these later arrivals, and snatching, breaking into granaries and 

crowds continued to board the limited | asked them how they liked running up | defying the gendarmerie on the publi¢ 
' number of West-bound and South-west- | and down, and whether they were much roads. But Hyldy was all docility. He 
bound trains. On being asked why |disappointed at not finding room; but ate his way through the grant, the 
they were leaving town, those of the| the answers were mostly unsatisfactory | office stationery, and the central tin 





| | 
| |an-hour, was at No. 20 platform. 
| 


travellers who answered at all said it 


_ was the regular time for their annual 


| holiday and the 


wanted a change. 


| They were mostly a jolly hearty lot, 
_ happily confident that at some time in 


they would be depos 


| down. 


the course of the next forty-eight hours 
; ited in some part 
of the West or South-west of England. 


Those fortunate persons who had} 
secured seats were sitting down, those | 
who were unable to get seats were| 


standing, and, in spite of the congested 
state of the carriages and corridors, 
almost all were smiling, the exceptions 
being those highly-strung and excitable 
passengers who had come to blows 
over corner seats and windows up or 
Many of the travellers carried 
baskets of food. Your representative, 
anxious to report on the quality and 
quantity of the provisions carried, ven- 
tured to peep into one of the baskets, 
and was in consequence involved in 
a rather unpleasant affair, being actu- 
ally accused of having abstracted a 
sandwich ! 

The engine-driver, questioned as to 
whether he liked having passengers on 
the engine and whether he considered 
it safe for them, was understood to say 
that so long as they didn’t get in his 


| way it didn’t matter to him, and as to 





its being safe for them, he jolly well 
didn’t care whether it was safe for 
them or not. The guard, detained by 
the sleeve by your representative, who 
inquired how he felt about being almost 
crowded out of his brake by passengers, 
drew away his sleeve with some violence 
and his answer was quite unworthy to 


| be reported. An elderly but strongly- 


built porter, with the luggage of four- 
teen families on his truek, and the 
fourteen families surrounding him and 
all talking at once, was approached by 
your representative for a little quiet 
chat, but he became so threatening 
that it was thought advisable to leave 
him alone. 

At Tievoria Station your representa- 
tive found a seething mob intent on 
getting to those ever lar and 
already much overcrowded South-coast 
resorts, Paradeville, Shingleton-on-Sea, 
Promenade Bay, etc. The eleven-o' clock 
“ Paradeville fast,” due to start in half- 





and in some cases uncivil. The booking- 


|dump with the most disarming naivété, 





being “ There's precious little ‘ please’ | quarters of a bison, the hind-legs of a 


clerk, questioned as to the phraseology |He was the spoilt darling of every 
employed by August holiday folk in | mess. The reflected glory which Isin- 
asking for their tickets, whether it is| glass and myself enjoyed was positively 
“Third return, please,” or “Third re- | embarrassing. 

turn,” or “ Third return and look sharp,” | But as the summer advanced s0 
showed by his answer that the ex-|did Hyldebrand, He became (to quote 
pression “ please” is falling into desue-| his keeper) a “battle pig,” with the 
tude on these occasions, his exact words| head of a pantomime dragon, fore- 


knocking about, and anyone who has| deer and a back like an heraldic scrub- 
the cheek to tell me to ‘look sharp’ is; bing-brush. In March I had inspected 
jolly well kept waiting till the last!” | him as he sat upon my knee. In June 
Your representative, wishing to report | I shook hands with him as he strained 
at first-hand the experience of those|at his tether. In mid-September we 
who were travelling thirty in a com-|nodded to each other from opposite 
partment meant to accommodate tex in| sides of a barbed wire fence. Yet 
the “ Paradeville fast,” tried to get in Isinglass retained the most complete | 
and make a thirty-first, explaining that | mastery of his ferocious looking protégé, | 
it was only for a minute and was with | and beneath his skilful massage Hylde- | 
the object of getting local colour, but| brand would throw himself upon the | 
was forcibly expelled, and, falling on! ground and guggle in a porcine ecstacy. | 
the platform and sustaining some slight} One sunny afternoon, when there had | 
contusions, decided to cease reporting | come upon the little village street the 
on August scenes at the great termini | inevitable hush which preceded Hylde- | 
for that day. | brand's hour for exereise, I espied the | 
| village cripple making for his —_ 

with the celerity of an Al man. He} 

TWO DUMB WARRIORS. glared vepconebally at me, and, with | 
T.—HYLpEpranp. 'an exclamation of “ Sacré sanglier!” | 

Wren the Heatherdale Hussars re-| vanished in the open doorway of the | 
ceived a two-hours’ notice to ‘ trek’’ | local boulangerie, that being nearer than | 
they, of course, dumped their mascot,| his cottage. Then came Hyldebrand, | 
Hyldebrand, a six -months-old wild | froth on his snout and murder in his | 
boar, at the Town Major's, They would little eyes, and after him Isinglass more | 
have done the same with a baby ora full- | than living up to his equine namesake. | 
grown hippopotamus. The harassed | I joined him, and, following Hyldy in| 
T.M. discovered Hyldebrand in the!a cloud of dust, the runner informed | 
next stable to his slightly hysterical | me between gasps that it was “ along of | 
horse the morning after the H.H. had | burning his snout—raking for a bully- | 
evacuated, and informed me (his village | beef tin in the insinuator.” 
Sanitary Inspector) that “as I was | A band outside B Mess was nearing | 
fond of animals" (he had seen me dis-|the climax of Grire’s “ Peer Gynt” | 
tributing fly-traps and painting horse-| suite. Hyldebrand just failed to per- 
trough notice-boards) I was henceforth | petrate the time-worn gag of jump- 
in. sole command of Hyldebrand| ing through the big drum, but he con- 
until such time as his owners should | trived to make that final crashing chord ' 
reclaim him. A grant of five sous per| sound like the last sneeze of a giant) 














diem had been left for the piglette’s 
maintenance. 

I took charge of Hyldebrand, pro- 
vided an old dog-kennel for his shelter, 
an older dog-collar for his adornment 
and six yards of “flex” for his restraint. 
I further appointed the runner—a youth 
from Huddersfield, nicknamed “ Isin- 





dying of hay-fever. The rest the crowd | 
saw through a film of dust. Hylde- 
brand headed for the turning by the 
school, reached it as the gates opened 
to release young France, and comedy 
would have turned to tragedy but for 
the point duty M.P. and his revolver. 
There was a note and a parcel for 


————— 
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Monica (taken in to see her mother and her new sister, who is fretful—to nurse). “TAKE HER AWAY AND BRING ONE THAT DOESN'T CRY.” 


me a day or so after. The note, which 


was addressed to and had been opened 


by the T.M., stated that Hyldebrand | 


was being sent for by the Heatherdale 
Hussars on the morrow. 


of the G.H.Q. officers’ cook, a friend of 
mine, “It’s top hole—try it with a 
drop of sauce.” Inside was a cold pork 
chop! 

IT.—ERMYNTRUDE. 

t so happened in a quiet part of the 
line that men were scarce and work 
abundant, it was decided to use 
mules to carry the rations further than 
usual. All went well until one night 
when friend Fritz changed his habits 
and put some assorted fireworks rather 
near the mules. 

Now the transport, being human and 
moreover unaccustomed to fireworks, 
disliked this entertainment. Therefore 
they sought what shelter they could. 


80 


In a few minutes the Hun repented, | 
but no mules and no rations could the | 
‘being a heavy mule, came into the) 


transport see. Moreover it began to 
rain. So back they went and spoke at 
great length of the hundreds of seven- 

| teen-inch which had blown up all the 
mules. 


Outside the | 
parcel was scrawled, above the initials | 


‘of lime 


The morning began to come and a! party, and for the first time in their | 
machine gun subaltern, looking at a/ lives they took refuge over the top, for 
black East in search of daylight, so| Ermyntrude was angry. 
that he might say, “Itis now light; I| Ermyntrude reached the end of the 
may go to bed,”” was somewhat startled. | trench and somehow got out, heading, | 
“For,” he said, “ I have received shocks | by chance, for Germany. That was 
as the result of too much whisky of|her undoing. In a minute or so three 
old, but from a split tea and chloride | machine-guns began firing, bombs and 
no! It must be the pork and rifle shots were heard, and Verey lights 
beans.” However, he collected eight|innumerable flared. We never saw 
puzzled but peaceful mules and handed | Ermyntrude again. But we heard of 
them to a still more bewildered adjutant, | her—or rather we read of her—for the 
who knew not if they were “trench | German official report wrote herepitaph, 
stores’ or “articles to be returned to; thus: “ Near the village of ——— hostile 
salvage.” |raiding detachments were repulsed by | 

In the meanwhile the Transport | our machine-gun fire.” 
Officer was making inquiries, and he | 
recovered the eight mules. “All,” he| Motto for Allotment-Holders. 
said, “are back, except Ermyntrude. I) “tae un Gens” 
grieve for Ermyntrude, but still more -- . 
for mv driver's fate.” “We welcome back to a position he once 

Where Ermyntrade spent the day no | filed s wal, the Her. who it taking on 
one knows. All that is known is of her | war. "Bath and Wilts Chronicle. 


conduct the next night. About eleven | Wo todas 0h Will eites Gk thas, 
o'clock she stepped on a shelter, and, | 8 





‘*Wantep, a Very Plain Girl, very good 
trench abruptly. This worried but did | references and photo asked, to care for three | 
not hurt her, and she proceeded down | children and do housework.”—Morning Paper. 
the trenclt at a steady*trot, bumping| You can almost see the green-eyed | 


linto the traverses. She met a ration! monster lurking in the background. 
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| My friend made no endeavour to went round from group to group of 
THE WATCH DOGS. ‘follow these simple questions. He working prisoners, accompanying the 
LXIV, |knew he couldn’t sueceed and had no! English sergeant in charge of the Pp 
My pear Cuarces,—Since I last! intention of giving himself away by an | and interpreting the latter's orders to 
wrote to you I have enjoyed seeing attempt. Advancing towards the In- | the men. So striking was his get-up 
again an officer with whom thad many | terpreter’s table and putting his right that all paused to look at him. 
curious dealings in the past, and who, ihand to his ear, “ Pardon, monsieur,” | ‘Thinking it might please you, my 
if half the facts he divulges about him-|he said, “mais je suis un peu sourd,| friend showed me an official memo, 
self were true, would certainly be the | depuis mon accident.” | which he had just received from one of 
wickedest Colonel in the B.E.F., not-| ‘Quel accident?” said the Inter-| his officers in command of an outlying 
withstanding that he fought busily in| preter; after which my friend did not | detachment, and of course of the odds 
| the early stages and had the best part ae talking until he was passed out ) and ends of British personnel adhering 
' of himself knocked out in so doing. | with a “ French, garrulous.” | thereto: cooks, guards, etc. The memo. 
He has performed many strange duties} We met quite recently and talked ran as follows, and it repays careful 
since, and the steps he took to qualify; over things in general, telling each | study and thinking out; I give you 
for one of them will, I think, illustrate | other, in confidence and on the best | the whole of it:— 
for you his wickedness. | authority, all those exciting details of 
It has been found, on experience, | the progress of the War which men go| 
that modesty is out of place when/|on saying and believing until they are | 
you are being called upon to state officially contradicted. Getting down) The undermentioned is in my opinion 
your qualifications for a post, The! to realities, he told me that he has now entirely unfitted for the duty to whieh 
knowing, upon being asked | ates : ~~) he has been detailed with 
if they possess certain at- | pa : : = 


—~|this detachment. He 
tributes, reply in an im- 4 ~~ |shows no signs of either 
mediate aflirmative and 


, |intelligence or industry, 
add others, just to be on . |and I propose, with your 
the safe side. It is felt approval, to take the neces- 
that what is really re- | 


sary steps to get rid of him 
quired in this War is thrust | forthwith. 
and ingenuity, things A. B. Sarru, 
which adequately make Capt, t.c. ‘B’ Detachment, | 
up for the stents of any : ~— > = My friend was much | 
specialist knowledge. Ac- | ad ——  —— e 


: concerned to hit upon ex- 
cordingly my friend found actly the right form of] 
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“To the Commanding Officer, Orderly 
Room, Has. 





ray 


es 
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himself described as pos- | reply Eventually we! 
sessing, among other | agreed :— “ 
things, “French, fluent.” | - 


“To Capt. A. B. sail 
ic. ‘B' Detachment, 
i 


It was not until he was 





hear a little of this that he Soulful Soldier (carried away by red sunset). “BY © ove! Loox at THAT! C. D. JONES, } 


: “he . ——— Oe : 
informed that the Official ~ es ane | ui i oe 
Interpreter would like to Ties” a | Good-bye. 
looked more closely into eS ITS | Li.-Col,, O.C., ete., etc.” 
* His Tent Mate. “Yus,. ANOTHER } KIN’ 'O" . TO-MORRER.” ne | 
reaper ER 8 TI nln hoe totic neato tals lasctRadteccnase | Finally, let me tell you | 


that he knew no French at all, Undis-| the greatest difliculty in believing in'a disgraceful tale of my same friend, | 
mayed, he spent the two days’ interval | the War at all, though he is within ear-| which does not refer to his pvesent | 
before the vivd-voce examination in| shot of it all the time. His difficulty command, and is, I hope, untrue of him | 
learning some, You might suppose! is due to the last thing he saw before|in any command. 
that two days is a short time in which | he left his office: three men standing) The crowd for which he was then 
to become so familiar with a strange at his gate, in that attitude of contented responsible was suddenly threatened 
language that you may be abletounder- | and contemplative leisure which one with inspection by the General who | 
stand and answer any question which | associates with Saturday afternoons is charged with the welfare of such | 
may be put to you init, My friend, how- and village pumps, looking at nothing | people, and who very properly desired | 
ever, did not let this worry him. He! in particular and spitting thoughtfully! to satisfy himself that they were both | 
learnt by heart along and detailed narra-| as occasion required. One of them was, well disciplined and well tended. So 
tive, embracing all the most impressive | a British soldier, one a French soldier that success might be assured my 
idioms and all the most popular slang, and one a German soldier. The whole friend had a rehearsal parade. All im 
the subject of which was an accident picture suggested anything but war; if spections and manceuvres being com- 
| which had oceurred to him in the! there was a war on, which nation was pleted, my friend stood the crowd at 
| earlier days of the campaign. It was fighting against which? My friend, ease and thus addressed them :— 
| a long and a vivid story, which, once | however, is somewhat oddly situated) “ All ranks will take the utmost care 
started, would last indefinitely and | in this respect, since he commands for to turn themselyes out smartly for the 
could not be interrupted meanwhile. | the moment a detachment of German inspection and to make the inspection 
| Armed with no other knowledge of prisoners in our back area. Some of asuccess. As the General passes along 
the French language than this, my | them, he tells me, are extraordinarily the lines inspecting you, you will stand 
friend duly presented himself before the smart. One Prussian N.C.O. in par- rigidly to attention, eyes front. You 
Official Interpreter, greeted him with ticular was remarkable. Dressed in his will be asked if you have any com 
a gonial salute and waited throughout | impressive overcoat, hatted for all the! plaints to make, and each of you will 
his opening speech, which was in French | world like our Staff and carrying under , have an opportunity of making a com 
and contained many inquiries. {his arm his dapper cane, this N.C.O.! plaint in the correct manner. 
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“In making his complaint the man | 
should advance two paces forward, | 
salute smartly, stand to attention and 
make his complaint. 
“And, by Heavens, if anybody does | 
re 3 


Yours ever, Hexry, | 








A TRACT FOR GROUSERS. 
Ernest and I were seated by the) 
It was very pleasant there, and | 


| it seemed a small thing to us that we) 


were both still disabled. 

“Did you ever say to yourself, when 
you were out there, that if ever you} 
got out of it alive you'd never grumble | 
at anything again ?” said Ernest. 

My reply was in the affirmative. 

We were silent for a while, remorse 
weighing heavily upon us, 

“The worst case,” said Ernest at | 
length, “was when I got my 
mission and came home for my kit.” 

I composed myself to listen, piously | 
determined not to grumble however 
tedious [ might find his recital, 

“We'd been near a place called 
Ypres,” he began. 

‘I seem to have heard the name, 
I murmured, 

“I hadn't beem sleeping really well 
for a week—~we'd been in the trenches 
that time—and before that I had lain 
somewhat uneasily upon a concrete 


com- 


fle or,” 


“Yes, concrete is hard, isn’t it?’ 
I said. 
“ We came out at three in the morn 


| ing, and arrived at our billets about | 


iseven. | 


knew this commission was 
on the tapis—French word meaning 
carpet—so I hung round not daring to 
turn in. At eleven o’cloek I had orders 
to push off home to get my kit. You'll 
guess I didn’t want asking twice. | 
made my way to the railhead at once 
in case of any hiteh, and had to wait 
some time for a train. It was a goods | 
train when it came, but it did quite | 
well and deposited me outside the port 
of embarkation about nine o'clock at 
night. I walked on into the port and 
found the ship that was crossing next 
morning. I went below in search of 
a cabin. There was a French sailor 
there to whom I explained my need.” 
Sai How?” I asked, for I do not share 
Ernest's opinion of his mastery of the 
French language, but he ignoved this. | 

“It was dark down there,” he went | 
on, “ too dark for him to see that I was 
in & private’s uniform, so [ put on a 
bit of side and he took me for an officer.” 

“A French officer?" 

“Very likely. Anyway he found me 


i a beautiful cabin with a lovely couch 
iin it all 
| Would have thought I 


You | 
want 


covered with plush. 


should 
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First Artist 
CHOCOLATE CAKES AND THREI 
Second Artist, “1 THOUGHT OF ONE NEARI 


“By Gap! OLD 





PARSLEY 'S SURPASSED MIMSELY. 
LUMPS OF SUGAR, 
LY AS GOOD, BUT COULDN'T APFORD THE MOPELS.” 








LAMB CUTLETS, TWO 
RATIYLING GOOD BURECT.” 


——— 











nothing but to be left to sleep; but no, ! 


I saw that the officer in the next cabin 
had a candle, and there was no candle 


for me. Instantly my worst instincts 
were aroused. I felt I was being put 
upon. I demanded a eandle, The 


sailor declared there wasn't one left.” 

* You're sure he understood what 

you were asking for?” 
" « Yes, I know that candle is boogy, 
thank you. 
minutes and then turned in, grumbling. 
Queer, wasn't it?” 

“ Yes,” I said. 

I sat there for a while, thinking over 
Ernest's story, which had, it seemed to 
me, something of the traet about it. 

Later the midges began to attack us. 


I argued with him for ten | 


“ Aren't these midges absolutely— 

| I began, and then stopped, remembering 
Ernest's tract. It only shows, as I said 
to Ernest, that we may learn something 
even from the most unlikely people. 





| “Wanted, a strong Boy, about 15 years old, 
for bottling, &c.—The Brewery, Brixham.” 
The Western Guardian. 


“ Waiter, bring me a bottle of the boy.” 


i “. . , contest the right of the Spanish 
jauthorities to intern damaged submarines 
| seeking refuse in neutral ports.”—-Stlar, 

The Spanish authorities are expected 
to reply that if that is what the U-boats 
are after there is no need for them to 
leave home. 
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HEART-TO-HEART TALKS. 
(The German Crown Prince and Fritz, his Valet.) 

The Crown Prince (in bed and yawning). Is that you, 
Fritz? 

Fritz. Yes, your Royal Highness. 
I lay out for his Royal Highness ? 

The C. P. You can lay out the best I have—the one of 
the Death's Head Hussars, with all my stars and medals. 
I am expecting an important visit. 

Fritz (with a meaning smile). If I might venture so far, 
I would suggest to his Royal Highness that he should wear 
the Trench uniform, which I arranged with the bullet-holes 
and the mud-splashes. It creates a greater effect, especially 
if the visitor be a lady. 

The C. P. ¥ritz, you dog, how dare you? Very well, 
have it your own way and let it be the Trench uniform. 

Fritz. 1am only anxious to promote his Royal Highness’s | 
interest in every possible way. 

The C. P. | know, I know. Only we shall have old 
HixpeNnbuRG growling and grunting and looking as black 
as a thundercloud. I cannot imagine what my revered 
father sees in that old wooden effigy, whose only idea of 
strategy is to retreat from strong positions. That, at any 
rate, is not the fashion in which 1 have learnt war. I'm 
thoroughly tired of hearing of all these Hivpensvre plans, 
which come to nothing. 

Fritz. Your Royal Highness is, of course, right. But 
what I say to myself is that the Auu-Hicnest, your Royal 
Highness’s most gracious father, has in all this a deep-laid 
design to show conclusively that all these Hinpensunc | 
plans mean nothing, so that in the end true skill and merit 
may have a chance, and the chief command may be placed 
in the only hands that are fit to exercise it. Oh, yes, I 
know what I’m talking about, and everyone I meet says | 
the same. 

The C. P. I have always felt that that must be so. No 
matter, a time will come. By the way, Fritz, have you 
packed up the Sévres dinner-service ? 

Fritz. I have already packed six from as many different 
French and Belgian houses, and have sent them to Berlin, 
according to your Royal Highness’s directions. Which 
does your Royal Highness refer to ? 

The C. P. I mean the one with the simple pattern of 
pink flowers and the coat-of-arms. 

Fritz. Yes, that I have packed like the rest and have 
sent off. 

The C. P. And the silver dishes and the lace ? 

Fritz. Yes, they haye all gone. 

The C. P. Good. And the clocks ? 

Fritz. Yes, I did in every case what your Royal Highness 
ordered me to do. 

The C. P. And you packed them, I hope, with the 
greatest care ? 

Fritz. I did; nothing, I am certain, will suffer damage. 

The C. P. Excellent. War is, no doubt, a rough and 
brutal affair, but at least it*cannot be said that we 
Prussians do not behave like gentlemen. 

Fritz. Your Royal Highness speaks, as always, the plain 
truth. How different from the degenerate French and the 
intolerable English. 

The C. P. Yes, Fritz; and now you can go. 
was something I wanted to ask you. Dear me, I am 
losing my memory. Ah! I have it. How is my offensive 
getting on? Has any news come in from the Chemin des 
Dames ? 

Fritz. Your Royal Highness’s offensive has not advanced 
to any great extent. The French last night recaptured all 
their positions and even penetrated into ours. 


What uniform shall 


Stay ; there 





| 


| 


| The C. P. Did they? How very annoying. Somebody 
| bungled, of course. Well, well, I shall have to put it right 
'when I have time. Have you finished laying out my 
uniform? Yes. Then you can go. 


Wuexe is she now, the pride of the battalion, 
That ambled always at the Colonel's side, 
A fair white steed, like some majestic galleon 
Which takes deliberate the harbour tide, 
So soft, so slow, she scarcely seems to stir ? 
And that, indeed, was very true of her 
Who was till late, so kind her character, 
The only horse the Adjutant could ride. 


Ever she led the regiment on its journeys, 
And held sweet converse with the Colonel's gee: 
Of knights, no doubt, and old heroic tourneys, 
And how she bare great ladies o’er the lea; 
And on high hill-sides, when the men felt dead, 
Far up the height they viewed her at the head, 
A star of hope, and shook themselves, and said, 
‘Tf she can do it, dammit, so can we!” 


But where is now my Adjutantial palfrey ? 
In front no longer but in rear to-day, 
Behind the bicycles, and not at all free 
To be familiar with the General's gray, 
She walks in shame with all those iisanthropes, 
The sad pack-animals who have no hopes 
But must by men be led about on ropes, 
Condemned till death to carry §.A.A., 


And bombs, and beef, and officers’ valises ; 
And I at eve have marked my wistful mare 
By thronging dumps where cursing never ceases 
And rations come, for oft she brings them there, 
Patient, aloof; and when the shrapnel dropp'd 
And the young mules complained and kicked and 
hopp'd, 
She only stood unmoved, with one leg propp’d, 
As if she heard it not or did not care; 


Or heard, maybe, but hoped to get a Blighty ; 
For on her past she lately seemed to brood 
And dreamed herself once more among the mighty, 
By grooms beloved and reverently shoed ; 
But now she has no standing in the corps, 
And Death itself would hardly be a bore, | 
Save that, although she carries me no more, 
‘Tis something still to carry up my food. 





A. P. H. 








The War-Note in Examinations. 
Extract from Smith Minor’s Scripture paper :— 
“And when Jephthah saw his daughter coming to meet 
was very much upset. But he had to keep to his vow, he 
two months’ leave 


] 


und then he killed her.” 


Qu n b; th 


ting a European statesman, saying the war would be wo 
500,000 bushels of what, Mr. Hoover said.’’-—New York: Time 
We trust Mr. Hoover will hurry up with his peroration. 


ast nes. 


“T feel that I might claim almost a special kinship with Baron 
Sonnino, because I believe his mother was a Welsh lady.” 
‘Weekly Dispatch” Report of Premier's Speech. 
Baron Sonnino, by the way, who is of half-Scottish extract 
speaks English perfectly. How many of the master minds at 
Foreign Office speak Italian perfectly ?” 
“ Weekly Dispatch” Secret Hist ry of the Wee/, 
But in fairness to the “master minds”’ it should be remem- 
bered that few of them have the advantage of a Scotch 
father and a Welsh mother. 
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Hospital Wardmaid (who has sho 
. SIXTH MATRON I’VE TRAINED.” 


the new matron into her room), “ Weta, I Must say I HOPE YOU'VE COME TO STAY. YOU'LL BE 











' ; 
‘finding a comedian exactly fitted to | identity-dises to leave with them as 
AT THE PLAY. fill the part of the humble hero. Mr. | “ sooveneers”’; and by Mr, Sinchamr 
“Tae Berrer 'Ove.” \rraurR Bovurcuter as Old Bill is|Correr as Alf, the cynical humourist 
[ musr congratulate Mr. Cxarves/| absolutely “it.” His make-up is per-|—“ Where were you eddicated, Eton 
Cocuran on his courage in trans-/| fect; he might have stepped out of the| or Harrod’s?” is one of his best mots | 
forming the Oxford Music-hall into a drawing, or sat for it, whichever you | —who spends most of his time in wrest- | 
home of “the legitimate,” and still| please. But, much more than that, he} ling with an automatic cigar-lighter. I 
more on his good fortune in securing seems to have exactly realised the sort | think it would be only poetical justice 
for the initiation of his new venture of man Old Bill probably is in real life| if in the concluding scene, when Old | 
the play which Captain Bruce Barrns- slow-speaking and stolid in manner, | Bill comes into his own, the authors 
FATHER and Captain Artavur Exior yet with a vein of common-sense} were for once to allow Alf to succeed | 
have written round the adventures of underlying his apparent stupidity ; | in lighting his “ fag.” 
“Old Bill.” In form it resembles a’ much addicted to beer and other liquids,| Of the many ladies who add charm | 
revue, but I prefer to call it a play, but not brutalized thereby; and, while|to the entertainment I can only men- 
because it possesses a plot, distinct if | often grousing and grumbling, never- | tion Miss Epmée Dormevin, who as 
slight—an encumbrance banned by’ theless possessed almost unconsciously | Victoire has an important share in the 
most revue producers; and because it|of a strong sense of duty and an un-| plot and saves Old Bill's life; Miss 
contains an abundance of honest spon- | daunted determination to see it through. | Goopre Reeve, who sings some capital 
taneous fun. The authors start with | It is a tribute to the essential truthful-|songs; and Miss Pracy Doran, who 
the advantage, if it be an advantage, ness of Captain BarrnsraTHeEr’s con- | looks bewitching as an officer of the 
that the principal characters are already | ception and Mr. Bourcuimr’s aeting | Woman Workers’ Corps. The music, 
| familiar to the audience through the| that one comes away from The Better | atranged by Mr. Herman DaREWSKI, is 
medium of Captain Barrysrarner’s|'Ole feeling that there must be thou- | catchy and not uncomfortably original : 
popular drawings; but they have not | sands of Old Bills at the Front fighting! and the scenery, designed by Captain 
| been content with reproducing their | for our freedom. BarknsFATHER, gives one, I should say, | 
well-known, now almost hackneyed,| Admirable work is done, too, by|as good an idea of the trenches as | 
adventures, but have added many others | Mr. Tom Woortwett as Bert, the in-|one can get without going there. In 
which are new and yet “‘ come into the | corrigible amorist, for whom each new | fine I would parody Old Bill and say, 
| picture.” ‘girl is “the only girl,” and who has | “ If you knows of a better show, go 
Their greatest piece of luck was in'an apparently inexhaustible supply of ‘to it!” L. 
— - _—— ~ 
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Perfect — (to Jones, who has not forgotten Ww illic’ s birthday). 


TO A MODERN MUSE. 


O Metaphasia, peerless maid, 
How can I fitly sing 
The priceless decorative aid 
To dialogue you bring, 
Enabling serious folk, whose brains 
Are com monplac e and crude, 
To soar to unimagined planes 
Of sweet ineptitude. 
Changed by your 
ense 
Nonsensical appears, 
And stars of sober influence 
Shoot madly from their spheres. 
You lure us from the beaten track, 
From minding P.’s and Q.’s, 
To paths where white is always black 
And pies resemble pews. 
Strange beasts, more strange than | 
the giraffe, 

You conjure up to view, 
The flue-box and the forking- 
Unknown at any Zoo ; 
And new vocations you unfold, 

Wonder on wonder heaping, 
Hell-banging for the over-bold, 
And toffee-cavern keeping. 


calf, 


With you we hatgh the pasty snipe, 
And all undaunted face 

Huge fish of unfamiliar type— 
Bush-pike and bubble- ante; 
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magic, common- 


| Quite a promising idea for getting more 
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Or, fired by hopes of lyric oui 
We deviate from prose, 

And make it our especial aim 
Bun-sonnets to compose. 

I wonder did the ancients prove 
Responsive to your spell, 

Or, riveted to Reason’s groove, 
Against your charms rebel. 

And yet some senator obese, 
In Rome long years ago, 


May have misnamed a masterpiece 


De Gall bel 


We know there were heroic men 
Ere AGAMEMNON'’s days, 

Who passed forgotten from ow 
Lacking a poet's praise ; 

But, though Metaphasiarchs 
Have doubtless flourished soon: 

I'm sure thei raciest remarks 
Have been eclipsed by § ¥, 
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“Ane T YOU ASHAMED TO GO BATTING THESE DAYS?” 


INVENTIONS. 

‘AMONGST a number of new inven 
tions,” says, the Frankfischer Tag- 
wachnt, 
Limburger cheese.” This has caused 
some alarm and not a little interest in 
this country, as the following extracts 
will show :- 

‘Berlin Resident’ states that he 
has too long been fed up with imitation 
meals, and for weeks past has had no- 
thing to eat but holes from Limburger. 

“Cynic’’ remarks that it is impos- 
sible for the German scientists to de- 
feat tl 

Mr. 
to know whether they 
covered a substitute for The 

The Time s Greenwich correspondent 
wires : “If they have invented a method 


an whereby a news report will make a 


ae in ise like ‘ Passed by Censor’ will 1 they 


» | Wire terms?” 








it | card :— 
locomotive abandonée devant Thiepval. 
One locomotive a profligate woman forepart 
Thiepval.” 
Smith minor is avenged. 








‘ig an imitation of the smell of | 


1e WoLFF wireless at inventions. | 
Winston CHURCHILL is anxious | 
have yet dis- | 
Morning 


Inscription on a French picture post- 
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THE REAL VOICE OF LABOUR. 
Tommy. “SO YOU’RE GOING TO STOCKHOLM 
I'M GOING BACK TO FRANCE TO FIGHT HIM.” 


TO TALK TO FRITZ, 





ARE YOU? 


WELL, 


i 
i 
i} 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
Monday, August 6th. This being 
Bank Holiday and the first fine day 
after a week's downpour, Members for 
the most part stayed away from West- 
nster, Some, it is charitably sup- 


mi 
Wis 


| posed, have gone to look after their 


allotments. Others, it is believed, have 
been kept away by a different reason. 
The taxicab-drivers, men constitution- 


ally averse from extortion, have refused 
| to enter the railway-station yards so 


long as the companies persist in exact 
ing from them a whole penny for the 
Consequently some of our 


priviuege. 
i 
} 


week-ending legislators are reported to 
be interned at Waterloo and Padding 


| ton, sitting disconsolately upon their 


portmanteaux. As an appeal to the 
Board of Trade elicited nothing more 
from Mr. G. Rosperrts than a disclaimer 
of personal responsibility, it is expected 
that redress will be sought from the 
Taxi-cabinet. 

Mr. Henperson’s dual personality 
continues to arouse curiosity. There 
was some justification for Mr. Kina’s 
inquiry whether he went to Petrograd 
is a Ministerial Jekyll or a Labourist 
Hyde. Mr. Bonar Law assured the 
House that on this occasion at least 
Mr. HenpEerson went purely as a Cabi- 
net Minister, guiltless of any duplicity. 

Mr. Proruero enlivened the discus 
sion on the Corn Production Bill by 
a new clause providing that where a 
farmer failed to destroy the rabbits on 
his land the Board of Agriculture should 
have power to do it for him and recover 
the expenses incurred. Sir Jonn Spear 
expected that in some cases the rabbits 
secured would more than defray the 
cost of the capture, and declared that 
ss the farmer was allowed to | eep 
rabbits the Government 
would be guilty of “ profiteer- 
\s agricultural 
Members appeared to share 
this view, Mr. Pror#Ero, most 
iging of Ministers, agreed 
r the word “ cost’ to 
nS oR hope no litigious 
will seek to evade his 
liabilities on the ground that, 

the Act only says “ net cost,” 
e need not pay for the ferrets. 
T lugqust 7th.—Those 


7 lay 
» were supposed to be 


4} 
vile 


other 


Ing 


“net co 


farme 


peers whi 
shaking in their shoes at the 
t Lord SreLporne’s 


thought of 
impending revelations as to the 


means by which they acquired 
t! honours might have 
spared their tremors. He 
opened his bag to-day, but no 
Cao juInped out, not even the 

ullest kitten. If he had 


€ ingle concrete exiim- 


given a 
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ple of a peer who, having notoriously 
no public services at his back, must be 
presumed to have purchased his title, 
he would have created some effect. 
But the admission that all his informa- 
tion on the subject was confidential cut 
the ground from under his feet; and 
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adorns seems to have grown with the 


years that he has spent in it. Reading 





, between the lines of his speech a cynic | 


could only infer that the Upper House, 


/as at present constituted, is such a | 


useless and superfluous assembly that 


| it does not much matter who gets into 


needless to say none of the Peers whom | it or by what venal ladder he climbs. 





HONOUR 
HARDLY 


AT 
BELIEVE 


THE FOUNT OF 


Lonp CURZON CAN 


WORK. 
rr. 


he hypothetically accused of buying 
their coronets responded to his appeal 
by standing forth in a white sheet and 
making open confession of his crime. 
Lord SELBORNE of three 
heirs to peerages who a generation ago 
banded themselves together to resist 
elevation to the House of Lords. 
Another of them is Lord Curzon, who 
answered him to-night, and whose con- 
tempt for the Chamber which he now 


was one 





TO HI NEW 


Mr. MacCatium Scort, 





PRIVATE SECRETALY, 


The only peers who ventured to get 
to close quarters with the scandal were 
Lord Knutsrorp, who told a moving 
tale of how a potential baronet diverted 


£25,000 from the London Hospital to | 


}a certain party fund, and thereby 
achieved his purpose; and Lord Sauis- 
| BURY, who declared from his knowledge 
‘of Prime Ministers that they were 
'sick of administering the system of 
iwhich Lord Curzon was so ostenta- 
'tiously ignorant. 

Many reasons have been assigned 
for Mr. Cuurcnitey’s reinclusion in the 
| Ministry, but I am inclined to think 
|that the real one has only just been 
discovered. Mr. MacCauium Scort is 
one of the most pertinacious inquisitors 
jof the Treasury Bench; he is also a 
whole-souled admirer of the Member 
for Duxper, and has written a book 
in eulogy of his achievements by sea 
and land, Mr. Courcni.. has rewarded 
this devotion by appointing Mr. Scorr 
| his private secretary, and, as it is con- 
trary to Parliamentafy etiquette for a 
Member holding this position to interro 
gate other Ministers, has thereby con 
ferred a distinct benefit upon his new 
|colleagues. Mr. Liuoyp Grorae is now 
reported to be on the look-out for other 
statesmen in whom Mr. Hoaar and 





Mr. PRINGLE repose a similar trust, | 


| but so far without success; and it is 


thought that his only chance is to | 


make Mr. PrinGuk an Under-Secretary 
on condition that he takes Mr. Hoacn 
his dme damnée, or 
versid. 

Wednesday, August 
Lord Burnsam shocked some 
of the more ancient peers by 
his skittish references to the 
coming Conference on the 
Second Chamber. When he 
expressed the hope that Lord 
Curzon would make an ex 
plicit statement, on the ground 
that their Lordships’ House 
was in no need of a soporific, 
I fully expected one of the oc- 
cupants of the mausoleum to 
rise and reprove him in the 
words of Dr. Jounson, “Sir, 
in order to be facetious it is 
not necessary to be indecent.” 

The advent of the feminine 
lawyer was rendered a little 
nearer when her champions 
successfully held up a Bill pro- 
moted by the Incorporated Law 


is ice 


, 
Sti. 


| 








certainly made the dining- | 


' attached to it, and didn't | 


| afternoon, meet Alison at hs 


| new paper. 
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| Soeiety until the Government under- 
| took to find time for the discussion of a 
| Measure enabling women to become 
| solicitors. Already Shylock is trem- 
| bling at the prospect. 
=, te igh mca 9th.—When the 
| House on two successive occasions 
| rejected Proportional Representation 
it was generally thought that nothing 
more would be heard of the other pro- 
_ posals for securing minority representa- 
| tion. To-night, however, after a brisk 
| debate, the “ Alternative vote ” in three- 
eornered contests was saved in a free 
division by a single vote; and it was 
further decided that “ P.R.” itself 
should be adopted at University elee- 
tions, despite the unanimous opposition 
of the University Representatives. 





THE CHOICE. | 
Tue bright August sun | 


room paper look dingy. It, 
was a plain, self-coloured | 
paper, but we were rather | 


like the idea of a change. 

But there seemed no help | 
for it, so I arranged to leave 
my office early on Friday, ~- 


_———, 


the Marble Arch tube station | 
and go with her to choose a | 
When we reached the wall- | 
paperer’s lair we were ushered 
by an immaculate personage 2 Ye 
into aroom that looked more| ager 
like the dining-voom of a pri- 
vate house than a part of 
business premises. L aa 


“Perhaps,” I said, in an awed| “ Saxe-blue carpet,” said Alison. 


| whisper, “ you don’t care to have any- 


thing to do with sueh trifling things as 
—er—wall-paper ?" 

“ Indeed we do,” said the nobleman. 
“Most important things, wall-papers. 
Where did you want it for?” 


“ For a room in my house, of course,” |. 


|Lsaid. “ Not for the garden.” 


“Oh, not for the garden. And what 
sort of house is yours?” he asked. 

“ A very nice house,” I said. 

“IT meant what was the style of the 
house—Jacebean, Georgian ?” 

“ Brixtonian rococo outwardly,” I 
said, “as fay as I can judge; but very 
snug inside, No doubt you could show 
us something we should like which 
would also satisfy your sense of pro- 


| priety.” 
“5 think it might be managed,” he | 
said, waving his hand towards two or 


three giant books of patterns. 


thing meaty.” 
“ Ah, for the dining-room,” he said. 








| “Well, it’s a courtesy title,’ I said, | Many other patterns were shown ug 
“ but really in these hard times we have | and we spent an hour or two looki 
‘reduced economy to such a fine art | at them. Our host tried hard to oul 
that I thought a wall-paper with body | the cockatoos on to us. His idea wag 
jin it might help matters.” ‘that the pattern would act as wall- 
“I think I cateh the idea,” said the | paper and pictures combined. Alison's 
marquis. ‘Something that would | idea was that there would be too many 
make you feel more satisfied after | portraits of cockatoos round the room, 
dinner than you otherwise would feel, |and I maintained that the wretched 
as it were.” | birds looked so realistic that I should 
“My dear Sir,” I said, “ you have | certainly feel I ought to be giving them 
hit it exactly. Yours is a sympathetic |some food, and this would of course 
nature. How readily you have divined | hardly assist my idea. The noes had it, 
my thoughts! No doubt you too are| In the end we came away with four 
suffering.” | patterns (fruits and flowers) and a 
He sighed almost audibly. ‘“ How | promise to let Lord Bayswater know 
is the room furnished?” he said. which one we preferred. One of them 
“ Leading features,” I said, ‘a Welsh 'T chose really to show my tailor, as 
dresser, rush-bottomed chairs, gate- | it was a top-hole scheme for a winter 








First dangerous Mule (to second ditto). “Don’? YOU GO NEAR 
HER, MATE-—SHE 'LL KICK YER.” 





“ What we want,” I said, “is some- | 


legged table, bookcases———” | waistcoat, 

Ban ceanscnme she, <a meem eames: — Alison and I spent the 
| evening hanging the patterns 
up one after the other on one 
wall of the dining-room, and 
| tried to paper the rest of the 
| walls in the mind’s eye, but 
jat eleven o'clock we knocked 
off for the night and went | 
to bed with headaches. 

I fancy Alison must have | 
|had a disturbed night. As 
| I was leaving the house after 
| breakfast she said, “ Have 
you made up your mind 
‘about those patterns ?” 
| “No, I haven't,” I said. 
“T’m going to leave it to 
you. Choose which you like.” 

“T’ve chosen,” she said 
with an air of finality. 

“ Well,” said Alison, when 
I reached home that evening, 
— pre Da “it’s up.” 

“Up?” I said. “The new paper, 
| “A most important detail,” Lord already ?”’ 
Bayswater said. “Don’t you think! ‘Come and see,” Alison said. 
something of a chintzy nature would; “ By Jove, how well it looks!” 1 
1. . . ote.” said. ‘“ You’ve chosen well. There's | 
doth Alison and I agreed that a | something familiar about it, though it 
| prescription of that kind might possibly | looks almost new.” 
. ete, | “Yes,” said Alison, “Ellen and I 
' TI don't know what is comprised cleaned it all over with bread-crumbs.” 
; under the term chintzy, but it appeared| “Poor Lord Bayswater,” I said. 
,to be a comprehensive one, for the|“But you've done the right thing. 
nobleman descanted on the merits of; Wall-paper as usual during the War.” 
, the following patterns among others :— 
(1) Cockatoos on trees, cockatooing. 


aR Beer Heme, 














 Pheasante sinh “ankine Winels | “ The annual agricultural returns show that 
(=) Fheasants on trees, eating black- | the increased area in England and Wales of 
berries. ‘corn and potatoes for the present harvest 

(3) Other birds on trees, doing no- | @mount to no less than 347,0000 acres. This 
i thing in particular | result exceeds all expectations.” 

5 . : i 
, ‘ad ly Argus. 

(4) Roses, in full bloom, half bloom,| __ . mipmees oe 
fading, falling. We can well believe it. 

(5) Forget-me-nots in bunches, ready | 
| for sale. 

(6) Grapes doing whatever it is that | 
grapes do. 

(7) Other flowers and fruits, also | 


From a sale advertisement :— 
“Lace Dept. 
Ladies’ Overalls and Breeches for the farm, 
garden, or home use, reduced in Price.” 
Daily Paper. 





| acting after the manner of their kind. | Cooler and cooler. 
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ingry Lady (on being told that Fido’s favourite biscuits are now unobtainable). “NOTHING BUT THESE! REALLY, THIS WAR IS 


GETTING BEYOND A JOKE 








“SKILLY.” 

Prior to “ Skilly” being taken on 
the regimental strength, our canteen 
| was the paradtse of a battalion of mice, 
| from whose nightly raids nothing was 
; sacred. But from the day “ Skilly”’ 
| enlisted the marauders became less 
and less obtrusive. And “Skilly” 
| grew sleek. : 
| Thencame a time of scarcity. Mice 

fought shy of the canteen, and “ Skilly” 
| visibly suffered from lack of nourish- 
|ment. <A sergeant’s wife provided 
| welcome hospitality; but no sooner 
was ‘‘Skilly ” billeted outside the can- 
teen than the plague returned, and so 
| she was recalled urgently to active 
service. Again was the enemy routed; 
but again came the wilting-time of 
dire want. Virtue, however, did not 
go unrewarded a second time. “ Skilly”’ 
had earned honourable mention, and 
representations to the proper quarters 
resulted in an order that she should 
be rationed so long as she remained on 
canteen duty. 

. With times of ease came time for 
ove. 


In due course “ Skilly” presented 





‘an absentee and unidentifiable“spouse 


with five bouneing baby kittens. 
Throughout their extreme infancy the 
family throve; but the tims came when 
the devoted mother was no longer able | 
to supply sufficient nutriment for five | 
lusty youngsters. Clearly something | 
must be done, and the canteen sergeant 
was the man to do it. He sent in a} 
proper formal application to the| 
regimental powers, requesting that! 
increased feline rations be ordered as} 
“subsistence for Canteen Skilly and | 
family of five.” 

Time passed, and—let this be read 
and remembered by all carping critics | 
who accuse our army of want of method 
and business sense—in due course | 
the application was returned, properly | 
entered, checked, signed and counter- 


“A MERRY HEART COES ALL THE DAY.” 


I soacep along the footpath way 
And leant against the stile ; 
“A merry heart goes all the day,” 
Stoutly I sang the old refrain ; 
My own heart mocked me back again, 
“ Yet tire you in a mile!” 


Well may I tire, that stand alone 
And turn a wistful glance 
On each remembered tree and stone, 
Familiar landmarks of a road 
Where once so light of heart I 
strode 
With one who sleeps in France. 


Heavily on the stile I lean, 

Not as we leant of yore, 
To drink the beauty of the scene, 
Glory of green and blue and gold, 


signed. The verdict run thus: “ Appli-| Shadow and gleam on wood and wold 


cation on behalf of Canteen Skilly| 
refused, as apparently she married off | 


the strength of the regiment.” 





“ No youth should be regarded educationally 
as a finished article at 1 years of age.” 
Yorkshire Post. 
Mr. Fisner will be pleased. 


| And suddenly there stood revealed 


That he will see no more, 


Then came from somewhere far afield 
A song of thrush unseen, 


(Oh heart so merry, song so true! ) 
A day when we shall walk, we two, 
Where other worlds are green. 
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THE REVIEWS FOR ——. 


(A specimen article for the use of those 
editors who have come to the realis- 
ation that the contents of owr heavier 
periodicals never change. All that ts 
needed is the insertion of the right 
month and the survey can be used as 
a serial.) 

Ix The Umteenth Century and For- 





Lord Curzon’s well-reasoned appeal to | the Prophet.” Other contributions in 
Labour to relinquish its attitude of|a varied number include a series of 
criticism and trust the powers that be. votive verses to Mr. Epwarp Marsa, 
Other notable articles deal with the|C.B., by a band of Georgian poets, on 

ssible effect of woman's franchise on | the occasion of his resumption of hig 
the cult of Pekinese spaniels, the case|duties as private secretary to Mr. 
ro and con. for a tunnel under St.| Winston Cuurcninn. <A _ charming 
jeorge’s Channel, and the philosophy | study of leprosy, translated from the 
of E. Purnurrs Oprennetm. Mr. Harry} Russian of Lugubriski, brings the 
pE WINDT writes of ‘ Serbia as 1 Knew | number to a close. 


ever, which is, as usual, alert andj It.” A spirited attack on the MINISTER | 


honour is|of Munirions by the Editor of The 


| given to an article by Sir Vincent) Morning Post brings an excellent num- 


‘sentation in New Patagonia.” 


Stodge, M.P., on “ Proportional Repre- | ber to a close. 
Sir | 
Vincent's argument may or may not| Backwood's is, as usual, strong in the 
convinee, but it is succinctly stated.| martial element, and is further proof | 


Sir Exnest Casset writes usefully on | that in the present conflict there is no ex- | 


“Economy for Cottagers,” and Lord | cluding rivalry between pen and sword, 


Sopwith, in a paper on “ Air Raids and | but plenty of room for both. The arti-| 
Glowworms,” shows how important) cle wittily entitled “‘ Mess-up-otamia "| 


it is that on dark nights there should | should be read by everyone who is not 


be some compulsory extinction of the|tired of that theme. The trenchant 


light of these dangerous and, he fears,| author of “ Reflections without Ran- 


pro-German, insects. Mr. Harry|cour” displays his customary vigilance | 
pe Wrixpt describes “Galicia as I) as a censor of étes notres, not sparing 


| Knew It,” and there are suggestive | the whip even when some of the animals 


papers on “The Probable Course of | are dead. 


| History for the next Three Centuries,” | 


| by the Dean of Linconn; “ Potatoes as 


In the ever iconoclastic and live) 


| Food,” by Sir Watter Rareicu; and| Gnashing All Review Mr. Smacksy is, 
“Hair in Relation to Eminence,” by |as usual, at his most vigorous. Among | 


Dr, Saneesy, in which all the strong|the statesmen who come in for his| 
men in history famous for their locks, | attacks are Mr. AsquirH and Lord| 
from Samson to Mr. Liroyp Georor,| Haupane, both of whom are probably | 
are passed in review. An excellent} by now quite inured to his blows. | 


| number, full of mental nutriment, is| Nothing could be more amusing than 
| brought to a close by a symposium of | the renewed play which is made with 


Bishops on the petrol restrictions. |the phrase, “spiritual home.” Mr. | 
|Smacksy has also something to say to 


By a strange coincidence The Short-| members of what might be called his 


| sightly also has a valuable paper on 
| Proportional Representation,” by Mr. 


and Mrs. C. N. Winuramson, who thus 


| make their bow for the first time among 
what might be called our thinking 


novelists, their effort being in some 
degree balanced by an essay in the 
same number from so inveterate a poli- 
tician as Mr. J. M. Hoaasr, M.P., on 
the “ Wit and Humour of Wimu1am Le 


| Quvevx.” There is also an anonymous 


article of great power on “Conscientious 
Objectors as Food for Racehorses,” 
which should cause discussion, both 
by reason of its arguments and also 
through the secret of its authorship, 
which to the initiated is only of course 
a secret de Polichinelle. For the rest 


we content ourselves with drawing | 


attention to “ The Small Holding,” by 
Lord Prrrie ; “ Women and Tobacco,” 
by the Manager of the Piccadilly Hotel ; 
“ Feud Control,” by Mr. Puinie Syow- 
peN, M.P.; “ Russia as I knew it,” by 


_ Mr. Hanry pe Wixpr; and “ The Spirit 
| of Ireland,” by Sir Jonn Power. 





The Peremptory Review opens with 


‘own Party. Other articles deal with 
“The Psychology of the Pacifist,” 
|a trenchant exposure; “The Teeth of 
| American Presidents,” which contains 
ia number of curious statistics: “The 
Film and the Future,” by Viscount 
| Cuaprin; “The Honours List,” in which 
the anonymous writer makes the re- 
volutionary suggestion that the Kixa’s 
birthday should in future be marked 
| by the withdrawal of old titles instead 
‘of the conferring of new. Mr. Harry 
DE WINpT describes “ Roumania as ] 
|Knew It”; “A Suggestion for the 
| Settlement of the Irish Problem” is 
|offered by Mr. Giynetn, M.P.; and 
Mr. C. B. Cocuran utters a disin- 
| terested plea for “ The Small Theatre.” 


The Jinglish Review, also famous 
for the activity of its fighting editor, 


|has no fewer than four articles from | 


|his pen, of which the least negligible 
lis perhaps that of “The Partition of 
Europe after the War.” The others 
tdeal with “The Real 
| Sunday Journalism as a World 
| Asset,” and “ Horatio Botrromiey 


| 3} oz. in weight, 7} in. in diameter, and 6} im. 


Germany,” | 


| Most interesting and novel, but very 


| superfluous, 





LONDON PRIDE. 
Upon a lily-laden tide, 
Where galleons rocked with sails blown 
wide 
And white swans gleamed, there was 
a city 
Whose citizens called “ London Pride” 
The flower that some call “ None-so- 
Pretty.” 
It grew beside the frowning tower, 
By Ratecn’s walk and Boxeyn’s 
bower, 
As frail as joy, as sweet as pity ; 
And * London Pride” they called that 
flower 
Which country folk call ‘ None-so- 
Pretty.” 
When London lads made holiday 
In dewy hours o’ th’ month o’ May, 
And footed it with Moll and Kitty, 
Among the maypole garlands gay 
Be sure they plaited ‘“ None-so- 
Pretty.” 
When London lads in battle bent 
Their bows beside the bows of Kent 
(‘Tis told in many a gallant ditty) 
Their caps were tufted as they went 
With “ London Pride”’ or ‘ None-so- 
Pretty.” 
Oh, London is what London was, 
And mighty food for pride she has; 
Her saints are wise, hersinners witty, 
And Picard clay and Flemish grass 
Are sweet with stars of ‘ None-so- 
Pretty.” 





**Sammies.”’ 

A propos of the note in our issue of 
August Ist, a Correspondent suggests 
that the Americans might go into 
action to the tune of “Tommy make 
room fer your Uncle.” 


‘A Leghorn pullet, belonging to Mrs. G. Be 
Sell, of Coxhoe, Durham, has laid an egg 


in circumference.”—Scotch Paper. 


disconcerting to the mathematicians. 


“The procession was headed by the choristers 
and _songmen, and included the surplus clergy 
and the Very Rev. the Dean.” 

Yorkshire Herald. 
No support here, you will note, for 


the recent suggestion that Deans ane 
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| 
| Tae contemplated single-stick en- 


counter between Colonel ArcHER-SHEE 
‘and Mr. Pemperron-Br.u1e recalls to 


happened some years ago in a foreign 
city which I will here call Killemalivo. 
itr. Alec McTavish, a Briton many 
years resident in that fair capital and 
editor of the only English newspaper, 
had taken up stout verbal cudgels on 
behalf of the Americans, who had been 
viciously attacked in the columns of a 
local “daily.” The United States of 
the North, in its capacity of “ special” 
to the entire American continent, comes 
in for plenty of abuse when a new re- 
volution is about to be perpetrated. 

The strife had waxed fast and furious 
_ and eventually had taken on a personal 
| tone, the editor of La Muera accusing 
| the editor of the English paper of being 
| “that lowest of all living things—a 
| Texan.” It will be remembered that 

in times gone by the State of Texas 
| decided to desert its Latin parents and 
| roost under the shadow of the eagle's 
| wing, thereby earning for itself pros- 
perity and an evil reputation—in certain 
| quarters. 
| MeTavish’s editorial reply was a gem 
of satire and displayed an intimate 
| knowledge of the antecedents of the 
| rival editor. 

At that time duelling was still preva- 
lent, and it was not many days before 
_ the editorial sanctum of The Tribune 
_ was honoured by the visit of two officers 
in full-dress uniform. 

The eventual outcome of their visit 
| was that Mr. McTavish found himself 
pledged to fight a duel with a man who 
was, among other things, a first-class 
pistol shot and exceptionally expert 
with the “florette,” all of which 
McTavish was not. 

The affair looked particularly un- 
pleasant—to McTavish, who was short, 
fat, and by no means young. But 
| the dignity of the foreign population 
as represented by the editor of The 
| Killemalivo Tribune must of necessity 
| be upheld. 

Faced by this quite unusual difficulty, 
McTavish bethought him of his old and 
tried friend, General O’Flynnone, an 
Irish-American of many years’ residence 
in the Latin Americas. No one seemed 
, to know his real name, and the title of 
| General had come to him from his last 
place. 

The General was delighted at the 
turn - pe asin pos to ear 
second, and promised to im through 
the affair with a whole tin and asi 
of honour. 








mind a ludicrous affair which actually | 


DUELLING EXTRAORDINARY. | 


} 








crux of the situation, as the General/ing one of them savagely. “ And 

pointed out. | fight will be on barebacked horses, for 
Among the Killemalivo aristocracy | such is the custom of the Scotch,” 

the favourite weapons were the duel- | The duel did not occur. 

ling pistol and the “ florette,” or rapier. 


The “ pelado,” or lower orders, preferred | THE GAME OF HIS LIFE. 


the “lingua de vaca,” which means | : ‘al Gosli 
. jeden ie sty-look-| . 1 MET the mercurial Gosling at the 
literally “cow's tongue,’ a nasty-look As I hadn't seen 


ing knife of no mean proportions. | club a few days ago. 

se O’Flynnone alas. the duel | bim for some esd I pag he had 
would have to be fought with “ killing | been = > ho 1 ay. : es, 1e said, 
weapons”; nothing else would satisfy | down at yt p< ogee . Golfing? No 
the bloodthirsty editor. Meanwhile he | —Y°*- I did play one agin the first 
would think on the matter, and he| Since the War, and rather a remarkable 
advised McTavish to do likewise. | game it was. I'ma member of the golf- 

The following were the most un- |club there, and was down at the elub- 
pleasant days of his life, as McTavish | house one morning looking at the papers 
confessed afterwards. He was not a| When a fat middle-aged man, about my 
“eonscientious objector,” but he had | age, asked me if I cared for a game, I 
no pressing wish to exterminate his | didn t, but in a spirit of self-sacrifice 
opponent, as that would have necessi- | said that I should be very glad. 1 
tated a sudden and forcible exile from | think I ought to tell you,’ he went on, | 
the land of his adoption ; still less did ‘that I don’t care —— playing be: a 
he fancy an early demise in the interests 18-handicap man, an aig pee 
of his paper. like to have a sovereign on the match, 

Meanwhile the General visited the| Now I never was much of a player— 
rival editor's seconds and arranged for | 00 erratic, I suppose. My handicap 
a meeting in his own rooms to discuss [has gone up from 12 to PB, and the 
final conditions. | last time I played it was about 24. 

O’Flynnone’sroomscontained,among | But, exasperated by his swank, I sud- 
other things, a collection of curious and denly found myself saying, My a 
ancient weapons. The walls were de-|C@P 'S 12. ; Very well, replie - yf 
corated with all sorts and conditions of | fat man, ‘I'll give you 4 strokes. 
strange and barbarous instruments of | We went out to the first tee, ae 
slaughter; Zulu assegais, Afghan knives after he had made a moderate shot | 
and Burmese swords hung in savage | hit the drive of my life. My second ! 
array. | landed on the green and I ran down | 

The meeting took place on the follow- | ® Jong putt— this for a 4-bogey hole. 
ing Sunday afternoon. The officers | I’m not going to bore you with details. | 
greeted the General agreeably enough, | I won the second and third holes, 7“ 
but saluted McTavish with the stiffness |*hen the fat man went to pieces. 2) 
that the occasion called for. |never wanted any of my strokes and | 

“Well, Sejfiores,”” commenced the | downed him by 5 and 3. As we re-| 
General, after depositing his visitors in | e2tered the club-house my partner, who | 
the most comfortable chairs, “to busi- | 244 become strangely silent, walked up | 
ness. Mr. McTavish, as you will admit, | 0 the board which gives the list of | 
has the choice of weapons.” | handicaps and looked at them. There 

The officers nodded assent. | was my name with 18 opposite it. ‘] 

“This gentleman,” continued O’Flyn- | thought you said your handicap was 
none, “comes of that most noble and| 12, heobserved. ‘ Well,’ I answered, ‘it 
warlike race—the Scotch. Fiercest of | W@sn't more than that this morning. 
fighters, although they do not some-| The fat man was very angry. He said 
times look it, the warriors of Scotland | he would report me to the committee, 
alone among all nations withstood the|®2¢ he did. But the secretary (who 
ravages of the conquering English. 1I|®ppens to be my brother) played up 
feel sorry, very sorry for the ‘caballero’ nobly. He communicated with the 











whom you have the honour to repre- 
sent.” 

The pause which followed was most 
impressive. The General’s air was sug- 
gestive of dire things, as with dramatic 
suddenness he produced from beneath 
the sideboard two enormous double- 
edged battle-axes, which careful polish- 
ing had made to shine as new. 

“These,” said he, “are the weapons 
which Mr. McTavish has chosen— 


As the challenged party McTavish weapons of men, such as they use in his 
had choice of weapons, which was the own country,” he continued, brandish- 





secretary of the fat man’s club, whom 
he happened to know, and, having found 
out that the fat man’s handicap was not 
| 6 but 12, he wrote to him to say that m 
view of the fact that ‘the lies had been 
equally bad on both sides’ the commit- 
tee did not propose to take any action. 
The fat man got no change out of my 
brother and I kept my sovereign.” 





The Globe Trotters. 





“Mr. and Mrs. ——, of Knysna, are on # 
visit to Knysna.”—-South African Paper. 
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V.A.D. 


With fifty eyes upon ‘er wherever she may go; 
She's as pretty as a picture and as bright as mercury, 
And she wears the cap and apron of a V.A.D. 


The Matron she is gracious and the Sister she is kind, 

But they wasn’t born just yesterday and lets you know 
their mind; 

The M.O. and the Padre is as thoughtful as can be, 

But they ain’t so good to look at as our V.A.D. 


She’s a honourable miss because ‘er father is a dook, 

But, Lord, you 'd never guess it and it ain't no good to look 
For ‘er portrait in the illustrated papers, for you see 

She ain’t an advertiser, not our V.A.D. 


Not like them that wash a tea-cup in an orficer’s canteen 

And then “ Engaged in War Work” in the weekly Press is 
seen ; 

She ’s on the trot from morn to night and busy as a bee, 

And there's ‘eaps of wounded Tommies bless that V.A.D. 


She’s the lightest ‘and at dressin’s and she polishes the 
floor, 

She feeds Bill Smith who'll never never use ’is ‘ands no 
more ; 

And we're all of us supporters of the harristocracy 

Cos our weary days are lightened by that V.A.D. 





| And when the War is over, some knight or 


r'uere's an angel in our ward as keeps a-flittin’ to and fro 
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THe Mayor AND CORPORATION OF SPARKLINGTON-ON-SEA SOLEMNLY TOUCHING WOOD ON THE OCCASION OF THEIR SENDING OUT TO 
THE PRESS A NOTICE THAT THEIR TOWN HAS NEVER SUFFERED FROM ENEMY AIR-RAIDS. 


belted earl, 
What's survived from killin’ Germans, will take ’er for ‘is | 
girl; 


[hey ‘Il go and see the pictures and then ‘ave shrimps and 


tea ; 
|'E.'s a lucky man as gets ’er—and don’t I wish ‘twas me! 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 


(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
In No Man’s Land (Hopper anp Stoventoy) is revealed | 
|a breadth of vision which may astonish some of us who | 
|have been inclined to regard Sapper as merely a talented 
\story-teller. Among the writers on the War t slaee him 
| first, for the simple reason that I like him best; and I am | 
/not at all sure that I should like him any better if he cured 
' himself of his cardinal fault. With his tongue in his cheek | 
‘he dashes away from his story to give us either a long or 
short digression; no more confirmed digressionist ever put 
pen to paper, and the wonderful thing is that these wanton | 
excursions are worth following. True he often apologises 
‘for them, but I do not think that we need take these apologies | 
|seriously. This book is divided into four parts, “The Way | 
to the Land,” “The Land,” “Seed Time,” and “ Harvest,’ 
and in “Seed Time,” at any rate, we have a series of chapters | 
which require not only to be read but to be thought over. | 
But whether he is out for fun, as in “ Bendigo Jones—His 

















ee ails 


| reader. is ¢ 
| might call the book an indict- | 


| matter of the tale, individual | 


| system, is naturally common | 
| to most school stories; but 


_ brilliantly that, for once, jeun- 
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x in “ ia,” he obtains his effects | sympathy for Berlin based on nothing better than a super- 
=e ee eer effort. And I reserve ficial resemblance between the histories of Piedmont and 
a special word of praise for “ My Lady of the Jasmine,” Prussia, and a record of nominal alliance with powers whose 
and commend it to the notice of those pessimists who | respect for paper treaties was always fairly apparent. All 
hold that only the French and the Americans - write a | the ye a prove} nls Cheating Cae Da 

Sapper. j recent history, Greater Ltat; Ni ,av “hie 
good sent Oeey sue aes powers — I cannot pineal commend for its admirable way of 
The Loom of Youth (Grant Ricnarps) is yet another | telling these and similar things, I am struck most of all by 
school story, but with a difference, the difference being, | the super-incumbent mass of Germanism that had to be 
partly at least, that it is written by one who has so lately | burst asunder before the true Italy broke free. The story 
ceased to belong himself to the life described that his /of that liberation is romance of an amazing order, for in it 
account must carry an authority altogether unusual. Here, | one sees the very soul of a great and ancient people 
one feels, is that strange and so-soon-forgotten country | struggling to renewal of life. [t is more than good to 
| revealed for us from within, and by a native denizen. For | have such an ally, it is an inspiration. 
this alone Mr. Atec Wauon's book merits the epithet | - - 
remarkable; indeed, considered as the work of “a lad of| If you wish to complete your knowledge of the working 
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seventeen,” its vitality, discre-;~~ "~~~ Seer of our new armies and learn 
tion and general maturity of | A ee ee something of the business of 
tone seem little short of amaz- Gf a ; ithe A.S.C. you can do so with- 
i igm i i WZ tiga yu out being bored in ZL. of C. 
ing. Realism is the note of it.! sirilé” ee cap” Ag Ae. g | eel. SS 
The modern schoolboy, as Mr.) 0. ps7 i : ONS aie ry a peain v/ r | 
Waven paints him, employs, Kee ~ : Acatr. The author is one of | 
for cimmina-aeocahehar’ whose | ABE Zs > that bright band of Mancunians 


frequency and freedom may 
possibly startle the parental | 
Apart from this one) 


ment of hero-worship, as hero- | 
ism is understood in a scciety| 
where (still!) athletic eminence | 
places its possessor above all) 
laws. This in itself is so old an | 
educational problem that it is 
interesting to find it handled | 
afresh in a study of ultra- 
modern boyhood. The actual | 


character in its reaction to | 
| 


even here Mr. Wavan has} 
contrived to give an ending’ 
both original and sincere. Pro-, 
phecy is dangerous; but from | 
a writer who has proved so_ 


esse peut, one seems justified) “omen rn 
in hoping that enlarged ex-! 
perience will result in work of the highest quality. 


Quite a host of moral reflections, none of them very 
original, flock to one’s mind in considering by what devious 


ways our Italian allies came to range themselves on the | 


side of that freedom which they have always loved as well 
and bravely as any of the rest of us. For instance—a very 
stale reflection—one sees Germany overdoing her own 
cleverness and under-rating that of her neighbours—this 
more especially in her arrogant dominance of Italy's com- 
merce ; further, one notices the Hun’s Belgian brutalities 


costing him dear in a quarter least expected ; and again one | 


realises Italy's decision as a thing mainly dependent, in 
spite of all Germany's taking little ways, on a righteous 
hatred of Austria—a consideration which brings one sur- 


prisingly near to gratitude towards the big-bully Govern-| 
ment of Vienna. Our southern ally’s loyalty to her. 


beautiful “unredeemed” provinces, and her claim, which 
_allright-minded Englishmen (I include myself) most heartily 
endorse, to dominate the historically Italian waters of the 
, Adriatic, happily proved too strong for a machine-made 





Allotment Tripper. “THis HeRE NoRTH SEA DON’T HALF 


which The Manchester Guardian | 
has attached to its august 
fringes. He writes of the busi- | 
ness in hand, the vagaries of | 
stores and indents and mere 

men and brass hats, on this and 

the other side of the Channel, 

all with a very light and en- | 
gaging pen, and then spreads | 
himself on any old far-off thing | 
that interests him, such as the 

theatre, perhaps a little self- | 
consciously and with a pleasant | 
air of swagger most forgivable | 
and, indeed, enjoyable. His | 
chief preoccupation is with art 
and letters, it is clear; but, 
turning from them to the hand- | 
ling of urgent things and difli- | 
cult men, he faces the business 

manfully. Of the men in parti- | 
cular he has illuminating things | 
~ to say, redounding to their | 
credit and, by implication, to 

To those who appreciate | 





se : his. 


form in penwork this book may be safely recommended. 


! 


The Welcome. 








“Mr. F. H. ——, the newly co-opted member of the Hampstead | 
Board of Guardians, attended his first meeting of the Board on 
| Thursday, and lost his umbrella."—Hampstead and Highgate Express 





“Beer Commisston Conciupss Business. 

Petrograd, July 9.—Hxcept for a few final conferences with the 
members of the Russian Government, the work here of the Root | 
Commission virtually has been concluded.” ’ 

The Daily Gleaner (Jamaica). | 
How headlines jump to conclusions! The Hon. Etat | 
Root is, we feel confident, anything but beet. 


From a Parish Magazine :— 





‘‘ Boy Scovurs.—The troop held their annual sports on Saturday. . . 
|The burden of arrangements for all fell upon the Scoutmaster 
| (Rev. ), and showed how great is the need for him to have some 
| capable assistants.” 


| Still, was it quite tactful to say so? 
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A POULTRY-FANCIER, 
REVERSE THE PROCESS. 
WAS STRICKEN WITH PANIC, 


HEARING THAT DEFENCES AT THE 
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FRONT ARE SOMETIMES DISGUISED AS HEN-HOUSES, DETERMINED TO 
BEING A BIT OF AN ARTIST HE DISGUISED HIS HEN-KOUSE BY GIVING IT A WARLIKE APPEARANCE. THE ENEMY 











CHARIVARIA. 


EIGHTY-EIGHT policemen were bitten 


by dogs in 1913, but only forty-four in | 
1915, says The Daily Mail, and quotes | 
a policeman as saying that “dogs are | 


not half so vicious as they used to be.” 
The true explanation is that policemen 


have written to congratulate her upon 
her courageous and unconventional 
protest against the fifty per cent. in- 
crease in railway fares. 

* * 


A Glasgow woman has been fined a 
guinéa for trying to enlist in the Irish 
Guards. Only the Scottish Courts carry 


no longer taste as good as in the old | pride of race to these absurd lengths. 
rabbit-pie days. » » ‘— 
. It is announced that the recent in- 
Recent heavy rain and the absence | crease in the price of bacon was sanc- 
of sunshine have, it is stated, caused | tioned by the Foop Conrrorier. The 
corn in Essex to sprout in the ear.|news has given great satisfaction to 
This idea of portable allotments is| law-abiding consumers, who bitterly 
appealing very strongly to busy City|resented the unauthorised increases 
men. |(upon which this is a further increase) 
that were made under the old régime. 
Feeling about the Stockholm Con- | " 
ference is changing a little, and several} A dress made from banana skins is 


* * 
cs 


people suggest that Mr. Ramsay Mac- | now being exhibited in London. It is, 
DONALD might be sent as a reprisal. we believe, a négligé costume, the sort 
*." | of thing one can slip on at any time. 
Sixty-seven children were recently — 


7 ~ 
lost on one day at New Brighton. The} ‘If you had let the boy eat it, it would 
fact that they were all restored to their| have punished him a great deal more 
parents before nightfall speaks well for|than I can,” said the North London 
the honesty of the general public. |magistrate to a man who was prose- 
aa ‘cuting a boy for stealing an unri 

The German authorities have further pear. It is a splendid tribute to the 
restricted the foods to be supplied to humanity of our stipendiary magis- 
dogs, and German scientists are now trates that the heroic offer of the boy 
trying to grow dachshunds with a to accept the greater punishment was 


shorter span. — | promptly refused. 
* i * Pa 
“ We have a Coal Controller, but | A workman at Kinlochleven, Argyll- 
where is the coal?” plaintively asks a/ shire, found a live crab in a pocket of 


| contemporary. There is no satisfying | sand at a depth of more than ten feet. 


the jaundiced Press. | On being taken to the police-station 

°° 'and shown the “ All Clear”’ notice the 

A well-dressed female baby a month | cautious crustacean consented to go 
old has been found under the seat of|straight home. » ¢ 
* 


| 4 first-class compartment in a train| 


; on th 


1e Chertsey line. Several mothers 


At a flower-day sale at Grimsby one 





VOL. CLINT. I 


thousand pounds was paid by a local 
shipowner for a blue periwinkle. In 
recognition of his generosity no charge 
was made for the pin. 

* * 


* 

A Vienna telegram states that the 
Emperor Kart has handed the Grand 
Cross of St. Stephen to the German 
Cuancettor. The latter quite rightly 
protests that Herr Beramann-HoLLwea 
is the real culprit. 

* * 


* 

From Scotland comes the news that 
an inmate of a workhouse has received 
an income-tax form to fill in, This is 
considered to be but a foretaste of the 
time when all income-tax papers will 
have to be addressed to the workhouses. 

** 

In a Gloucester meadow, Lieutenant 
JAGGARD has picked a mushroom weigh- 
ing ten ounces and measuring twenty- 
seven inches in circumference. Eye- 
witnesses describe the gallant officer's 
enveloping movement as a really bril- 
liant piece of single-handed work, 

* * 


* 

The Prussian Military Press Bureau, 
among its other fantasies, has dis- 
covered with horror that Calais has 
been leased to England for ninety-nine 
years. Our own information is that 
the situation is really worse than that, 
the lease being granted alternatively 
for ninety-nine years “ or the duration 
of the War.” se 

* 


An official statement points out that 
the work of the National Service De- 
partment is continuing without inter- 
ruption pending the appointment of a 
new Director-General. Sreseetne that 
the members of the staff have expressed 
a desire to die in harness. 
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IDYLLS OF THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 
A FraGMEnr. 


So spake Sir Gerarp (U.S.A.) and ceased. 
Then answered WruriM, talking through his lat: 
“When first the heathen rose against our realm, 
That haunt of peace where all day long occurre!! 
The cooing of innumerable doves, 
I hailed my knighthood where I sat in hall 
At high Potsdam the Palace, and they came ; 
And all the rafters rang with rousing Hochs. 
So to my feet they drew and kissed my boots 
And laid their maily fists in mine and sware 
To reverence their Kaiser as their God 
And vice versd; to uphold the Faith 
Approved by me as Champion of the Chureh ; 
To ride abroad redressing Belgium’s wrongs ; 
To honour treaties like a virgin’s troth ; 
To serve as model in the nations’ eyes 
Of strength with sweetness wed; to hack their way 
Without superfluous violence; to spare 
The. best cathedrals lest my heart should bleed, 
Nor butcher babes and women, or at least 
No more than needful—in a word, behave 
Like Prussian officers, the flower of men. 
I bade them take ensample from their Lord 
Of perfect manners, wearing on their helms 
The bouquet of a blameless Junkerhood, 
And be a law of culture to themselves, 
Though other laws, not made in Germany, 
Should perish, being scrapped. For so I deemed 
That this our Order of the Table Round 
Should mould its Christian pattern on the spheres, 
Itself unchanged antid a world new-made, 
And men should say, in that fair after-time, 
| ‘The old Order sticketh, yielding place to none.’”’ 
So he. Whereat that other held his peace, 
Seeming, for courtesy, to yield assent. 
But, as within the lists at Camelot 
Some temporary knight mislays his seat 
And falls, and, falling, lets his morion loose, 
And lights upon his head, and all the spot 
Swells like q pumpkin, and he hides the bulge 
Beneath his gauntlet lest it cause remark 
| And curious comment—so behind his hand 
| Sir Gerarp’s cheek, that had his tongue inside, 
| Swelled like a pumpkin... . 0. 8. 
| 








THE STOCKING OF PRIVATE PARKS. 


| As I came out on to the convaleseents’ verandah my 
_ brother James looked up from his paper. : 


“ Did I ever tell you about a certain Private Parks?” he | re 


| asked. ‘He was with me in Flanders in the early days. 

| He came out with a draft and lasted about two montis. 

| Rather a curious type. Very superstitious. If a shell 

| narrowly missed him he must have a small piece to put 

| in his pocket. If while standing on a duck-board he hap- 

anges to be immune while his pals were being knocked out 
ne would carry it about with him all day if possible. On 

| one occasion he was very nearly shot for insuberdination, 

_ because he would go out into No-man’s-land after a flower 

| which he thought would help him. 

| “Not that his superstition was purely selfish. 

| when he had bad two particularly se 

| day, he insisted u 

_ were billeted. 


_ shave,” he said, ‘and if I'm in 


Once, 


ne billet someone will get it.’ 


shaves during the | poi 
pon sleeping outside the barn where we 
‘t opp page ape to have a third close|In the first week of August, at any rate, the —a 





“The Corporal let him lie down in the farmyard, but g 
little later he crept up the road about fifty yards to make | 
things more certain.” 

« And I suppose the barn was hit and he escaped?” J put | 
in, feeling that I had heard this story before. } 

“ You don’t know Private Parks,” said James. “ About | 
two o'clock in the morning a shell fell on the road not | 
ten yards from him. Bits of it must have made a pattern | 
all round him, but not one hit him, and when he'd picked | 
himself out of the diteh he went back to the billet, knowing | 
all was then safe. 
| “Then one day when we were in the front line there came | 
}up with the mail a parcel for Private Parks. I was near | 
| when he opened it. When he saw the contents he gave a 
‘sigh and a curious resigned expression came over his face. | 

“* What ’s she sent you?’ I asked. | 

“*Tt's from my old aunt, Sir,’ he said. ‘It’s a stocking,’ | 
‘Only one?’ ‘Yes,’ he said with great solemnity. ‘The! 
‘other one’s been pinched ?’ asked. ‘ No, Sir. The parcel’s 
not been opened. It simply means that I shall lose a leg | 
to-day,’ he added. He wasn’t panicked at all. But, as to | 
reassuring him, I might as well have argued with a tank. 

* We ‘d had a very quiet time, but that evening the Hun | 
| put over a pretty stiff bombardment. We stood to, but we | 
tall thought it was only a little extra evening hate, except | 
| Private Parks. He kept saying, ‘ They 're coming across,’ | 
| till we told him not to get the wind up. But he hadn't got | 
jthe wind up. Only he knew they were coming. 

“And they did come. Just after it was dark they made 
|a biggish raid and got into our front trench a little to our 
jright. We started bombing inwards, but the slope of the | 
jground was awkward, and they seemed to be having the | 
| best of the fun. 
| “Then Parks jumped up on to the parapet with a pail 
of bombs and ran along. He fairly got among them, and | 
| by the time he was hit in the right leg they were mostly | 
/easualties or prisoners. I saw him on the stretcher going | 
jback. He was in some pain, but he smiled, and said, * One. 

stocking will be enough now, Sir.’”’ 

« Very extraordinary,” I began, but James stopped me. | 
| “T haven't finished,” he said. ““ When about three months | 
|later 1 went down to Southmouth .Convalescent Camp, | 
jalmost the first man I saw was Private Parks. He was) 
| still on crutches, but he had two legs. I greeted him, and | 
| then I couldn't resist saying, ‘ What about the stocking?’ 

“*T'll tell you, Sir,’ he said. ‘For a week after 1 was) 
| wounded it was a toss up whether they took the leg ol 
jor not. Then a parcel arrived for me. It was the other) 

stocking. My aunt had discovered that she had left | 
jout. That evening the surgeon decided that they need not | 
jamputate. | knew they wouldn't, of course, as soon a8 I 


} 
} 
) 


‘received the parcel.’ ’ 
James had really finished this time, and after a moment's | 
flection 1 said, « I wonder if that’s trtie.” / 
| “ Do you flatter me?” he asked. | 
_ “I don't know about that. Not with intent,” I said, | 
“though it would really be more to your credit if you'd | 
} made it up.” 

“As a matter of fact,” said James, “I did make it wp 
It was suggested to me by the heading to a letter in this | 
|paper—‘The Stocking of Private Parks,’ though that) 
|appears to be upon quite a different subject. Something 
| agricultural, I gather.” 


Bitccekauceue cs | 





“ By a comparison of the wet and dry bulb registrations the dew 
nt and the humility of the atmosphere is determined.” j 
Banbury Guardian. 


} had no reason to swank. 
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Chatty Waiter (to visitor growing stouter every day). 
WERE WHEN YOU CAME. 


THE GENTLEMAN YOU 








| 
A LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


Dear ——,—We got here 
with the usual submarine 


safely : 
scares en 


route, but apparently no real danger. | 


Vessels going westward from England 
are not much the U-boats’ concern, | 
nor are the U's, I guess, particularly | 
keen on wasting torpedoes on passenger 
ships. What they want to sink is the 
goods. 

Anyway, we got here safely. 
all very wonderful and novel, and the 
interest in the War is unmistakable; 
but what I want to tell you about 
an experience that I have had in the 
house of one of the leading picture 
collectors here—and the art treasures 
of America are gradually but surely 
becoming terrific. If some measure is 
not passed to prevent export, England 
will soon have nothing left, except in 
the public galleries. Of course, for a 
while, America can’t be so rich as if 
| she had not come into the War, but she 
| will be richer than we can ever be for 
|% good many years, while the steel 
| People who make the implements of 
| destruction at Bethlehem will be richest 
|ofall. What my man makes I cannot 
Fed but he is a king of sorts, even if 
not actually a Bethlehem boss, and the 
| Medici are not in it! I have intro- 
| duction s to all the most famous l 
| lectors, but, hearing of his splendours, 
I went to him first. 
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“I'M SURE, SOIR, YOUR STAY HERE IS DOING YOU GOOD, Ws HY, 





“Well, I sent on my ¢1 redentials, and| I looked at it more closely, even | 
was invited to call and inspect the| applying a pocket magnifying-glass. | 
Plutocrat’s walls. You never saw any-| ‘There was not a contemporary 
thing like them! And he refers to his | duplicate?” I inquired. “Could Lmo- 
collection only as a “ modest nucleus.” | NARDO have painted two?” 

He has agents all over the world to| The Chowder King, or whatever he is | 
discover when the possessors of certain | called, smiled inserutably. “ No doubt 
unique works are nearing the rocks. | he could,” he said. “But perhaps,” he 
Then he offers to buy. As his wealth} continued, “you have not seen the | 
is unlimited, and sooner or later all the | Louvre picture since it was put back 
nobility and gentry of England, France, | after the theft?” 

Italy and Russia will be in Queer Street,| “Not to examine it closely,” 
his collection cannot but grow and _| plied. 

become more and more amazing. He, He laughed softly and led the way 
even had the cheek to send the Trustees to the door. 

of the National Gallery a blank cheque, Now what I want to know is, 
asking them to fill it up as they wished | possible that———? 
whenever they were ready to part; This terrible thought has been haunt- | 
| with Trrian’s “ Bacchus and Ariadne.” | ing me day and night. 
Though he calls himself a_ patriot, | I have asked many Americans to tell 

directly the War is done he will make | me about this collector and his methods, 
overtures to Germany. There is a)but I can get no exact information. 
Vermeer in Berlin on which he has! But it seems to be agreed that he 
set his heart, and another in Dresden. | would stick at nothing to get a coveted 

[ could fill reams in telling you what work beneath his roof, If I have 
he has. But I confine myself to one many more such shocks as he gave me 
picture only, which he keeps in a/I shall give up paint altogether and 
room by itself. I am not so foolish as’ specialise in photography or the three- 
to pretend to know anything, but to) colour process. 
my this picture was nothing! Anyway, it is God's own country, and 
whatever but the Louvre’s “ Monna/I will tell you my further adventures | 
Lisa as I have them. To-morrow I am to | 

That being of course Bo te “attend a reception at the White House 
‘What a wonderful copy!” Isaid. | to hear Erta Waeener Wixcox recite 

“You may indeed say so,” replied an Ode at the Presipenr. 

J Yours, X.Y. 





I re- 


is it | 


eyes 


Z. 
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Scene.—A shell-pitted plain and a cav- 
alry regiment under canvas thereon. 
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ite; wore her mane in plaits and a star- you'd hear him a mile away. Ye’ye 
THE MUD LARKS. spangled bearing-rein and surcingle to no more idea of a straight line, Monty 
Time—NIGHT. improve her fig-u-are ; did pretty par- avic, than a crab wid dhrink taken, 
lour tricks to the strains of the banjo, Monty. Sorry, but the flies were 


It is not yet “ Lights out,” and on the | 


right hand the semi-transparent tents 
and bivouacs glow like giant Chinese 
lanterns inhabited by shadow figures. 
From an Officers’ mess tent comes the 
| tinkle of a gramophone, rendering 
| elassics from “ Keep Smiling.” Ina 
bivouac an opposition mouth-organ 
saws at “The Rosary.” On the left 
hand is a dark mass of horses, pick- 
eted in parallel lines. They lounge, 
hips drooping, heads low, in a pleas- 
ant after-dinner doze. The; 
Guard lolis against a post, 
lantern at his feet, droning 


s mo 
a fitful accompaniment to , 


ICREENIFRUITERERER( 


the distant mouth-organ. 
“ The hours I spent wiv thee, 
dear ‘eart, are—Stan’ still, 
Ginger — like a string of 
pearls ter me—ee . . . Grrr, 
Nellie, stop kickin’!”’ The 
range of desolate hills in the 
background is flickering with | 
qun-flashes and grumbling | 
with drum-fire—the Bosch 
evensong. 

A bay horse (shifting his 
weight from one leg to the other). 
Somebody ’s catching it in the 
neck to-night. 

A chestnut. Yep. Now if 
this was 1914, with that racket 
loose, we 'd be standing to. 

A qunpack horse. Why ? 

Chestnut. Wind up, sonny. 
Why, in 1914 our saddles grew 
into our backs like the ivy and 
the oak. In 1914—— 

A black horse, Oh, dry up 
about 1914, old soldier ; tell us 
about the Battle of Hastings | 
and how you came to let Writiam's | 
own Mounted Blunderbusses run all 
over you, 


A bay horse. Yes, and how you gave | 
the field ten stone and a beating in the 


retreat to Corunna, What are your 
personal recollections of NAPoLeon, 
Rufus ? 

Chestnut. You blinkin’ conscripts, 
you! 

Black. Shiss! no bad language, Rufus 

ladies present. 


Chestnut. Ladies, huh. Behave nice 


and ladylike when they catch sight of | 


the nosebags, don’t they ? 

A skewbald mare. Well, we gotta stand 
up for our rights. 

Chestnut. S’truth you do, tooth and 

hoof. What were you in civil life, 

Baby? A Suffragette ? 

Skewbhald. No, | wasn't, so there. 

Bay. No, she was a footlights favour 


eT 
aw ae” Ee (ts te ee ae; 
: —¥ me ; 


—- 


Str, THE 
I’D SPUN THE LETTERING OUT VERY NICE.” 


and psaltery. N’est-ce pas, chérie z 

Skewbald. Well, what if I did? 
There's scores of circus-gals is puffect 
lydies. I don’t require none of your 
familiarity any’ow, Mister. ‘ 

Bay. Beg pardon. Excuse my bluff 
soldierly ways; but nevertheless take 
your nose out of my hay-net, please. — 

A Canadian dun. Gee! quit weavin 
about like that, Tubby. Can’t you let 
ja guy get some sleep. I'll hand you a 
leold rebuff in the ribs in a minute. 
| Wazzer matter with you, anyhow ? 


— ——— 


eee 





Mr. Green. “IT DOKSN’T SEEM TO ME TO LOOK QUITE RIGHT 
Artist (engaged solely on account of shortage of labour). “ WELL, 
r I THOUGH’ 


PANEL WAS A BIT ON THE LONG SIDE, BI 


Tubby. Had a bad dream. 

Black. Don't wonder, the way you 
over-eat yourself. ; 

Bay. Kver know a Quartermaster’s 
horse that didn’t? He’s the only one 
| that gets the chance. 

Skewbaid. And the Officers’ chargers. 

Voice from the way. Well, we 
need it, don't we? We do all the bally 
head-work, : 

Bay. Hearken even unto the Hon- 
ourable Montmorency, Hello, Monty 
there! Never mind about the bally 
head-work, but next time you're out 
troop - leading try to steer a course 
somewhat approaching the straight. 
You had the line « pening and shutting 
like a concertina this morning. 

An iron-qrey. Begob, and that’s the 
holy truth! J thought my ribs was 
goin’ ivery minnut, an’ me man was 
jcursin’ undher his breath the 


ovej 


way 


= 
(eS. St- 1 eo  E 


SS es 


giving me gyp. 

Canadian dun. Flies? Say, but you 
greenhorns make me smile. Why, out 
West we got flies that-—— 

Iron-grey. Och sure we ‘ve heard all 
about thim. “Tis as big as bull-dogs 
they are; ivery time they bite you you 
lose a limb. Many a time the traveller | 
has observed thim flyin’ away wid a 
foal in their jaws, the rapparees! Fall 
that 1 do be remarkin’ that whin one 
of the effete European variety is afther | 
ticklin’ you in the short hairs you step 
very free an’ flippant, Johnny 
acushla, 

A brown horse. Say, Monty, | 
old top, any news? You ‘ye got 
a pal at G.H.Q., haven't you? 

Monty. Oh, yes, my young 
brother. He’s got a job on 
Haia’s personal Staff now, 
wears a red brow-band and 
all that—ahem! Of course he 
tells me a thing or two when 
we meet, but in the strictest 
confidence, you understand. 

Brown. Quite; but did he 
say anything about the end of 
the War? 

Monty. Well, not precisely, | 
that is not exactly, excepting | 
that he says that it's pretty) 
certain now that it—er—well, 
that it will end. 

Brown, That's good news, 
Thanks, Monty. 

Monty. Not a bit, old thing. | 
Don’t mention it. 

Tron-qrey. "Tis a great com- 
fort to us to know that the 
War will ind, if not in our day, 
annyway some time. 

Canadian dun, You bet. 
Gee, I wish it was all over an’ I was 
home in the foothills with the brown 
wool and pink prairie roses underfoot 
and the Chinook layin’ my mane 
over. 

lron-grey. Faith, but the County 
Cork would suit me completely; ® 
roomy loose-box wid straw litter an 
a leak-proof roof. = 

Tubby. Yes, with full meals coming | 
regularly. 

A bay mare. I’ve got a two-year-old | 
in Devon I'd like to see again. | 

Monty. I've no quarrel with Leices- 
tershire myself. 

Gunpack horse. Garn! Wot abaht 
good old London ? 

Chestnut. Steady, Alf, what are you 
grousing about? You never had a 
meal in your life until Lord D®RBY 
pulled you out of that coster barrow 
and pushed you into the Army. 
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Tubby. A full meal in the Army 
help! 

Brown. Listen to our living skeleton 
Do you chaps remember that afternoon 
he had to himself in an oat-field up 
Plug Street way? When the grooms 
found him he was lying on his back, 
legs in the air, blown up like a poisoned 
pup. “ Blimy,” says one lad to t’other, 
‘‘ere’s one of our observation bladders 
the ‘Un ‘as brought down.” 

Chestnut. I heard the Officer boy 
telling the Troop Sergeant that he'd 
buy a hay-stack some day and try to 
burst you, Tubby. The Sergeant bet 
him a month’s pay it couldn't be done. 

Tubby. Just because I've got a 
healthy appetite 

Brown. Healthy appetites aren't be 
ing worn this season, Sir—bad form 
How are the politicians’ park hacks to 
be kept sleek if the troop-horse don't 
tighten his girth a bit Be patriot 
old dear: eat less oats. 

Chestnut. That Mess 
must be red-hot by now. It’s been 
unning continuous since First Post. | 
suppose somebody's mamma has sen! 
him a bottle of gingel -pop, and they 
seeing life while the bubbles last. 


RraMMOpHone 


Monty. Yes, and I suppose ny young 
gentleman will be parading to-morrow 
morning with a camouflage tunic ovet 
his pyjamas, looking to me to pull him 
through squadron drill. 


How LONG HAVE ¥t 
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)U BEEN IN THE ARwy?” 


Tron-qrey. God save us, thin! 


| A Merican roan, Buenas noches ! | 


Gunpack horse. Hish ! Orderly 
Officer. ‘I's in the Fourth Troop lines | 
nah; you can ‘ear ‘im cursin’ as he | 
trips over the heel shackles. 
Monty. Hush, you fellows. 


' 
| 
; . | 
Oflicer. Bong siwar. 


Orderly 





Once more heads and hips droop. They 
pose in attitudes of sleep like a dormi- 
tory of small boys on the approach of 





a prefect. The line Guard comes to | 
life, seizes his lantern and commences } 
to march up and down as if salvation | 
depended on his getting in so many | 
lans to the hour. From the quard-' 
tent a trumpet waits, “ Lights out.” | 
PATLANDER, 

| 





HYMN FOR HIGH PLACES. 
In darkened days of strife and fear, 
When f 
I do ess ty my) 
\s did wise men of old; 
When folk do go in doleful guise 


Ll from home and hold, 
soul to cheer 


g 
And are for life afraid, 
I to the hills will lift mine eyes 
From whence doth come mine 
Lidl 
| ill mv soul a temple make 


Where hills stand up on bigh ; 
Thither my sadness shall I take 
And comfort there desery ; 


Humane letters are very sustaining. 





Mars. “OH, ABOUT THREE CHEQUE-BOOKS.” 


For every good and noble mount 
This message doth extend 

That evil men must render count 
And eyil days must end. 


For, sooth, it is a kingly sight } 
To see God's mountain tall 

That vanquisheth each lesser height 
As great hearts vanquish small ; 

Stand up, stand up, ye holy bills, 
As saints and seraphs do, 

That ye may bear these present ills 
And lead men safely through. 

Let high and low repair and go 


To where great hills endure ; 
Let strong and weak be there to 


sé ek | 
Their comfort and their cure ; 
And for all hills in fair array 


Now thanks and blessings give, 
And, bearing healthful hearts away, 
Home go and stoutly live. 








“Classical Master for endurance of war 
wanted,” Scotsman, 





Marncuine On! 

The council of the Chippewa tribe of North | 

American Indians, by a two to one majorit | 

have accorded the suffrage to their squaws.’’ =| 
The Vote. | 

\s SHAKSPEARE was on the point of 

saying, ‘ Suffrage is the badge of all | 

our tribe.” | 
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THE SPOIL-SPORT. 

The Town Clerk of Colwyn Bay informs 
us that the fish caught there the other day by 
two youths was a dogfish and not a shark, as 
reported, and that its size was much over- 

stimated.”— Manchester Guardian.} 

O Gauiant youths of Colwyn Bay, 

With what unmitigated rapture 

Did I peruse but yesterday 

The story of your famous capture! 
Alone ye did it, or at least 
Twas next to being single-handed ; 
No other helped to catch the beast, 
No strength but yours the monster 
landed, 


But now comes in the cold Town 
Clerk, 
Who has meticulously stated 
Tt was a dogfish—not’a shark— 
In size much overestimated. 
So ye intrepid striplings, who 
Made all your school-fellows feel 
humble, 
Are muleted of your honours due 
By an officious Cambrian Bumble. 


All, all have had their fame aspersed | berry-canes, marrows and even cucum- 
By rude Town Clerks or senior|ber-frames. In the midst was a large 
“wranglers ; }open cask which filled itself by a pipe 
But those who have been treated|from a former six-inch water-hazard, 
worst | Here James began to propound the 
Are the heroic tribe of anglers. 


| mysteries. 

“The game,” he said, “is a mixture 
of the old golf, tiddleywinks, ludo and 
THE NEW GOLF. the race game.” 
| “Let's go and play the new golf,"| * Not spillikins?"’ I protested. “A 
| said James. }game I rather fancy myself at.” 

Now as I understand it there are| “For your information, please,” con- 
four kinds of golf. First, the ordinary | tinued James in his kindliest military 
golf, as played by all people who are} manner, “I may remark that a mashie 
not quite right in their heads; second, |is the club mostly used—except when 
'the ideal golf, to be played by me (but! it is necessary to keep low between, 
|not till I get to heaven) on a bowling- | say, two elumps of potatoes.” 
green with a croquet-mallet, the holes| ‘So as not to rouse the wireworms,” 

being sixty-six feet apart and both|I nodded. “ Yes—go on.” 
cutting-in and going-through strictly} “The conditions of the game are 
| prohibited; third, the absurd golf, as| governed by the necessity of paying 
|played by James in pre-war days on|due respect to the vegetable hazards. 
| his private nine-hole course; and fourth, | There is only one hole on the course.” 
it seemed, the new golf, such as James} “If you remember,” I said, “1 told 
| would be liable to create during a re-| you long ago that that was all there 











covery from shell-shock. 


| was room for, but you would persist in 


But, though your generous hearts be| James is one of those people who, | making it nine.” — 
sore, possessing what Country Life would} “The hole,’ said James, “is the 
Take comfort: all the true patri- | call one of the lesser country-houses of | water-butt. You have to get into that. 
cians England, has an indeterminate bit of | By the way, your balls are floaters, I 


Of intellect have been at war 
With frigid, rigid statisticians, 
I too have suffered from the rule 
Of sceptics, icily pedantic, 
Who blighted, ere I went to school, 
My dreams when they were most 
romantic. 
For once, when swinging on a gate, 
With hands that doubtless daubed 
it jammily, 
I saw a lion, sure as fate, 
And fled indoors to tell the family. 


But when I told them, all agog, 
My aunt, a lean and acid spinster, 
Snapped out “the doctor's yellow 
dog”; 
And nothing I could say convinced 
her. 
“'Twas ever thus from childhood's 
hour—” 
Since Homer, Hannipat or Strona- 
BOW, 
Men of outstanding mental power 
Are charged with drawing of the 
long bow. 
Great travellers—not your Grants 
or SPEKES— 
Who lived with dwarfs, or tamed 
gorillas, 
Or scaled imaginary peaks 
Upon the backs of pink chin- 
chillas, 
Or in some languorous lagoon 
Bestrode the awe-inspiring turtle, 
Or in the Mountains of the Moon 
Saw roecs athwart the zenith 
hurtle— 


ground beyond the garden, called, ac- 


cording to choice of costume,“ the rock- | 


| garden,” “ the home-farm,” “ the grouse 
| moor,” or “no rubbish may be shot 
jhere.” James calls his own particular 
'nettle-bed (or slag heap) “the golf- 
course. 


When anyone went to stay with 


James, he was adjured to “ bring-your- 


| golf-clubs-old-man-as-I-can-give-you-a- 
| bit-of-a-game-on - my-own-course-only- 
| a-nine-hole-one-you-understand.” And 
| when James went—far more willingly 
| an interesting visit was short-circuited 
| by shell-shock, he showed himself so 
| wonderfully at home in dug-outs and 


ishell-holes and mine-craters, so com- | 


| pletely undisturbed by the weariful lack 
lof any green on the course over which 
| his battalion was playing, that he rose 
ifrom Second-Lieutenant to Lieutenant 
with almost unheard-of celerity in the 
space of two years and nine months. 

And now the absurd figure-of-eight 
| nine-hole course, the third hole of which 
| was also the seventh, and the first the 
jninth, had been complicated into a wat 
}kitchen-garden, and James, bored with 
ordinary difficulties and discomforts, 
had evolved the new golf. 

“Come on,” said he, burning with 
ithe zeal of a martyr - burner, “I'll 
| show you the ground.” 

“Can't I see it by standing up in the 
hammock?” I protested. 

We approached the dark demesne, 





with potatoes, artichokes, rhubarb, rasp 


—to stay opposite the Germans, until | 


which was now pretty decently clothed | 


| hope?” 

“Only six of ‘em,” I said. ‘“ How- 
ever, I dare say you won't mind if I 
grub up a few potatoes to carry on 
| with afterwards. So we hole out in the 
water-butt ? That ’s the tiddleywinks 
part of it, I suppose? Go on.” 

“There are various penalties,” he 
explained. “If you get among the 
potatoes, you add ten to your strokes 
and start again at the tee. If you are 
bunkered in the raspberries, you lift 
out——”’ 

“Step back three paces out of sight 
and pick one over your left shoulder?” 
I inquired hopefully. “I shall often 
find myself in the raspberry hazard.” 

« And if,” concluded James sternly, 
“you are so clumsy as not to avoid the 
' cucumber-frames——” 

“Say no more,” I begged. “ I under- 
‘stand. I shall ask for the time-table, 
shake hands, thank you for a most de- 
lightful visit, and express my regrets 
that any little contretemps should have 
arisen to hasten my departure.” 

you add fifty to your strokes. 
Five for the marrows and the rhubarb 
in each case returning to the tee.” 

‘And the artichokes,” I asked, sur- 
veying a thick forest of them guarding 
the right flank of the water-butt— 
“what is their market value?” 

“No penalty,” said James grimly, 
“except staying there till you get out.” 

“One last piece of information. 
What is bogey for this hole?” 

“ About two hundred, I think,” said 
James ; “ but no doubt you ‘ll lower it.” 
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“T don’t know,” I replied. “ That’s 
about my usual at the old game.” And 
therewith I made my tee, drove and went 
into the garden to cut a cabbage leaf. 


After hoeing the vegetables with a 
mashie for a hot two hours, I fought 
my way out of the rhubarb on all fours, 
with a golf-ball between my teeth, and 
then strode doggedly back to the tee 
and drove into the virgin artichoke 
forest. While I toyed there with the 
sub-soil, the unwearied James went to 
earth among the marrows. Hasti ly I 
heeled my ball into the ground (to be 
retrieved by James months Mae asl 
announced as a curious scientific result 
of growing artichokes on a golf course 
uttered a cry of triumph, and strolled 
out into the open. 

‘A hundred and seventy-nine. My 
| game, I think,” I announced. 
James extricated himself and walked 
| With me to the butt. 

“Hullo!” I said, “it’s sunk. Thought 
It was a floater. It ought to be for a 
half-crown ball.” 


a 
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Major. “WHY HAVE YOU PUT THAT CLOTH OVER HIS HEAD?” 
Private Mike O' Flanagan (harassed by restive horse). “So AS HE WON'T KNOW HE'S BEING GROOMED, SORR.” 





‘You mustn't ee: it,” wa age ep en 
suspiciously. ‘“ We'll let off the water | ANSWER TO CORRESPONDEN 
and get it out.” | “ Anti-Reprisal.”—If you are out 

‘No, no,” I protested. “It’s not walking, and enemy aeroplanes are 
one that I really valued.. Oh, very; dropping bombs on your side of the 
well,” I added indifferently, feeling in | street, it is advisable to cross over to 
my pocket for a non-floater. ithe other side. Never shake your um- 

James stooped to open the tap, and | ‘brella at the enemy ‘planes. A taxi 
I popped the new ballin unobtrusively. | driver might think you were signalling 

It floated. And the next instant | to him. 
James stood up and saw it. 

After that of course there was no- 
thing left to do but to ask for the time- 
table, shake hands, thank James for a 





| Some of our street urchins are quite 
|bucking up in their education. The 
)other day a small boy called out to 
| a Frenchman, “ es n'étes-vous 








most delightful visit, and express my | 
: I jpasen bleu? Slackeur 
regrets that any little contretemps 
V ; 
W. B. | Unique Old-World Cottage (big), about 
30 min | to West End, yet rural seclusion 
‘__.’s new Pattern Books of frequent express trains, last 12 p.m. ; nothing 
WALLPAPERS like it so close town ; suit antique lover 
will be sent on loan free of charge. Observer 
N.B —"s us adhesive paste, which has | This should make a beautiful retreat for 
Food expres’) &* pared P » conform with the | oy elderly Lothario’s declining years 
if itrolier regula ns ? * 


idvt. in Evening Paper. : a 
° ‘The Basement Tea Room is near the Boot 


So it is no use W aylaying the paper- Dept., where Afternoon Teas at moderate prices 


hanger on the chance of getting a free are obtainable.’’—Adrt. in Evening Paper. 


meal Very a propos — des bottes. 
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Governess. “WELL, MOLLIE, WHAT ARE LITTLE GIRLS MADE OF? 


Governess. “AND WHAT ARE LITTLE BOYS MADE OF?” 


TOLD BOBBIE THAT YESTERDAY, AND HE COULD HARDLY BELIEVE IT 








THE BOMBER GIPSY. 
Come, let me tell the oft-told tale again 
Of that strange Tyneside grenadier we had, 
Whom none could quell or decently constrain, 
For he was turbulent and sometimes bad, 
Yet, stout of heart, he dearly loved to fight, 
And spoke his fellows on a gusty night 
In some high barn, where, huddled in the straw 
They watched the cheap wicks gutter on the 
shelf, 
How he was irked with discipline and law, 
And would fare forth to battle by himself, 
This said, he left them and returned no more : 
But whispers passed from Vimy to Verdun, 
Where’er the fields ran thickliest with gore, . 
Of some stray bomber that belonged to none, 
But none more fierce or flung a fairer bomb, 
Who ran unscathed the gamut of the Somme 
And followed Freyberg up the Beaucourt mile 
With uncouth cries and streaming muddy ha: 
But after, when they sought his name and style 
And would have honoured him—he was not there 
But most he loved to lie upon Lorette 
And, couched on cornflowers, gaze across the lines 
At Vimy’s heights—we had not Vimy yet— 
Pale Souchez's bones and Lens among the mines, 


Mollie. “* SUGAR AND SPICE AND ALL THAT’S NICH 


Mollie. “‘SNIPS AND SNAILS AND PUPPY DOGS’ TAILS I 








The tall pit-towers and dusky heaps of slag, 
Until, like eagles on the mountain-crag 
By strangers stirred, with hoarse indignant shrieks 
Gunners emerged from some deep-delvéd lair 
To chase the intruder from their sacred peaks 
And cast him down to Ablain St. Nazaire. 
And rumour said he roamed the rearward ways 
In quiet seasons when no battle brewed ; 
The transport, homing through the evening haze, 
Had seen and carried him, and given him food ; 
And he would leave them at Bethune canteen 
Or some hot drinking-house at Noeux-les-Mines, 
Where he would sit with wine and eggs and bread 
Till the swart minions of the A.P.M. 
Stole in and called for him, but found him fled 
Out at the back. He was too much for them. 
Too much. And surely thou shalt e’er be so; 
No hungry discipline shall starve thy soul; 
Shalt freely foot it where the poppies blow, 
Shalt fight unfettered when the cannon roll, 
And haply, Wanderer, when the hosts go home, 
Thou only still in Aveluy shalt roam, 
Haunting the crumbled windmill at Gavrelle 
And fling thy bombs across the silent lea, 
Drink with shy peasants at St. Catherine’s Well 
And in the dusk go home with them to tea. 


A. P. H. 
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| ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, August 13th.— In a certain 
| political ‘club there used, before the 
| War, to be a popular pick-me-up com- 
_pounded of a little whisky, a little 
Angostura and a good deal of soda- 
water, and known after its inventor as 
“a Henderson.” In one respect the 
speech explaining his resignation which 
the right hon. Member for Barnard 
Castle delivered this afternoon resem- 
bled this eponymous beverage, for it 
was decidedly effervescent. But the 
other ingredients were wrongly appor- | 
tioned—too much of the bitters and not 
enough of the mellowing spirit. 
| His initial mistake was not realising 
in time that, as Mr. AsquirH put it, 
a man cannot permanently divide him- 
self into watertight compartments. As 
member of the War Cabinet and Secre- | 
tary of the Labour Party, he seems to, 
have resembled one of those twin salad- | 
bottles from which oil and vinegar can 
be dispensed alternately but not to- 
gether: The attempt to combine the 
two functions could only end, as it 
began, in a double fiasco. 

It is fortunate for the Ministry of 
Munitions that it possesses a .spokes- 
man so bland and imperturbable as Sir 
Wortninacton Evans. In successive) 
answers he informed the House that | 
near Birmingham the Ministry was | 
evicting 130 allotment holders on the! 
eve of their harvest, in order to build} 
a new factory ; and that simultaneously 
it was abandoning in the West of 
England the site of another gigantic 
factory, on which a cool million had 
already been spent. Coming from 
almost any other Minister this amaz- 
ing example of how not to do it would 
have raised a storm of supplemental 
inquiries, if not a motion for the! 
adjournment. But the House accepted | 
Sir WorTHINGTON’s calm and matter- 
of-fact narration as quietly as if it were | 
the last word in efficiency and co- 
ordination. j 
| Iwas a little premature last week in 
assuming that Mr. MacCatium Scorr 
| had been silenced by his appointment 
/as Mr. Cuurcuiny's private secretary. 
| A long question to the Board of Trade, 
on the subject of horse-hides, followed 
| by a series of supplementaries delivered 
| With his customary emphasis, showed 
| that he is not yet resigned to his 
| muzzle. He is not, however, entirely 
| oblivious of the customary etiquette in 
this matter, for he recited his catechism 
| from the third bench behind Ministers, 
| and only when it was over descended 
j to the second bench, where private) 
| Secretaries most do congregate. 
| Tuesday, Angust 14th.—Mr. Krxe 
has a legitimate grievance against the 


ne 
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| Government spokesmen, Two Nation-| declined to say more than that private 
|alist Members having been allowed to! soldiers might go to these unconven- 
go to the United States to collect funds | tional practitioners at their own risk. 
for their party, he asked yesterday 
| Whether he too would be permitted to| the view that a Corn Production Bill | 
proceed abroad on a similar mission. | was intended to produce corn, Lord 
Mr. Bonar Law, with his habitual) CHaprix made an effort to secure that | 
courtesy, replied that he, personally, | the bounties should be paid in accord- 
would not offer any objection. But!ance with the crops harvested and 
this afternoon, on putting an almost/|not upon the acreage sown. But the 
identical question to Lord Rosert | Government, unwilling to risk a quarrel 
Ceci, Mr. Kine was informed, with a! with the other House at this late period 
touch of brusquerie, that “therearesome | of the Sesson, declined to accept the 
people to whom we should not think of amendment. The bounties therefore 
granting a passport.” He cannot re-| will fall, like the rain, upon good and 
concile these replies, which seem to him ‘bad land alike, though in the interests 
to afford convincing proof that the! of the general taxpayer I trust not 
Goverrment does not know its own) quite so heavily. 
mind. To take down the Ladies’ Grille, Sir | 
The Ministry of Munitions, in order! ALrreD Monp informed the House, | 
to cater for the spiritual needs of the would only cost a matter of five pounds. | 
All the same I think there was some | 


. Ae, | disappointment in certain quarters, in- | 
Pv a "Sy % | cluding the gilded cage itself, that this | 
NG \ * Ff momentous question should be disposed | 


of without debate. Several sparkling | 
orations, teeming with wit and persi- 
flage, were nipped in the bud. A score 
of ungallant fellows, including several 
whom I should have diagnosed as 

















for oil in the United Kingdom. If this 

| should necessitate the appointment of 
| a Controller of Bores he will find abund- 
ance of work. 

Contrary to expectation Mr. Cuvur- 
| CHILL succeeded in piloting the Muni- | 
| tions of War Bill through its remaining 
stages in double-quick time. Its pro- | 
' gress was facilitated by his willingness 
| to abolish the leaving-certificate, which | 
a workman hitherto had to procure | 
before changing one job for another. | 
Having had unequalled experience in | 
this respect he is convinced that the 
leaving-certificate is a useless formality. 

Thursday, August 16.—Owing to the 

House meeting at noon the usual time- 
‘limit for Questions did not apply. 
Messrs. Princte and Hoacr were 
especially active. With a meaning 
glance in their direction the Home 
Secretary, replying to a complaint of 
Mr. Gutianp that the representation | 
of the.Northern Kingdom would not | 
be increased by the Representation of | 
the People Bill, observed that he saw 
no sufficient reason for extending the 


3 WS ladies’ men, opposed the removal, but 
wW VSE they were outnumbered eight to one. 
> Ss Mr. Water Lona introduced a Bill 
S's RR to enable the Government to prospect 

SS 





THE DOUBLE 
Mr. HENDERSON, 


FIASCO 


new population at Gretna, has simul- 
taneously provided sites for the Church | 
of Scotland, the Church of England, the 
Roman Catholics and the Congrega- 
tionalists. The local blacksmith is said 
to be aggrieved by all this ecclesiastical 
rivalry. 

The Home Secretary has deter- 
mined to put a stop to the practice of 
whistling for taxicabs in London. It 
is suggested that he would confer a 
still greater boon on his fellow-towns- 
men if he would provide a few more 
taxis for them not to whistle for. 

Mr. Peto complained once more of 
the refusal of the War Office to employ | 
“ manipulative surgeons "’ in the Army, ) 
and called in aid the testimony of | number of Scottish Members. 

Mr. Honor, the Minister of Labour, as! “Food-stocks going up, thanks to the 
a proof of Mr. Barker's miraculous | energy of the farmers and the economy 
powers. Sir Watson Cueyne, the of consumers; German submarines 
newest Member of the House, pointed, going down, thanks to the Navy; 


lout that unfortunately all bone-setters Russia recovering herself; Britain and | 


were not Barkers; and, fortified by | France advancing hand-in-hand on the | 
this expert opinion, Mr. Macpnerson | Western Front, and our enemies fumb- 









Wednesday, August 15th. — Taking | 
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THE UPPER PICTURE INDICATES WHAT GOES ON BEHIND THE LADIES’ GRILLE IN THE 
IMAGINATION OF THE HOUSE. THE LOWER PICTURE INDICATES THE GRIM REALITY. 


ling for peace—that was the gist of the War Economy. 

message with which the Prime MINISTER | *i Te Woderated Chamber of Court Deese- 
sped the parting Commons. But, fearing | makers of Paris has informed the Government 
perhaps that he might have made them | that for the winter season 1917-18 the length 
unduly optimistic, he concluded with a/| oe tea wor = sien ti will not exceed 
warning that not until next year could |"? ~ *°"S'"¢ “temng “News. 

* expect to reap the fruits of our | From the report of a motoring acci- 
abours. dent :— 

An attempt by Messrs. MacDonaLD| «The car pulled up in about a year anda 
and Syowpen to keep the Stockholm | half.”"—Kensish Mercury. . sii 
fires burning quickly fizzled out. Mr. | Quicker than the War, anyhow. 

Evuis Grirriras mocked at the claim | 
of those elegant doctrinaires to speak| From an article headed “ Exclusive 
for British Labour, and Mr. Bonar Law| War Information” :-— : 
told them frankly that the Government| « Vortical parallel Lines that do not look so 
had no intention of letting them go to! —an optical Ilusion almost as curious as that 
Stockholm to chat with our enemies, | Which makes Soldiers invisible when dressed 
; in Combinations of bright Colours.” 

i Popular Science Siftings 
“Neu propius tectis taxum sine.” We do not think our contemporary 
Vergil : Georg. 1V.47. | ought to give away military secrets 








Do not signal for a taxi near houses. like this. 





| | themselves fit have been almost enti 


POLITICAL PICK-ME-UPS, 


Recent revelations as to the wa 
in which our leading Statesmen keep 


‘concerned with their physical recreg- 
tions. Further investigations make it 
| clear that they owe their fitness quite 
jas much to diet, to alternating one 
| form of brain-work with another or to 
i the consolations of music. 

| Thus Mr. Batrour, who has little 
| time for golf nowadays, finds his most 
‘refreshing recreation in reading the 
| speeches of Lord NorTHc.irre, co-ordi- | 
‘nating them with those of Burxr and | 
| Pericies, and setting them to music | 
|in the style of Hanpew, his favourite | 
composer, 

Lord Ruonppa finds his chief solace | 
in gratifying his literary tastes. In| 
philosophy he is at present a convinced 
Rationalist. He is devoted to the | 
study of Bacon, but not averse from 
\the lighter sort of fiction, having a | 
special preference for cheerful stories 
published in a cereal form. 
| The Priwe Minister, it may not be 
generally known, recruits his energies | 
by frequent perusal of the plays of 
SHAKSPEARE. At present he is con- 
ducting a correspondence with Sir 
Srpney Lee and Professor GouLancz 
on the esoteric significance of Labour's 
Love ’s Lost. | 

Mr. Winston CHURCHILL is a vora- 
cious novel-reader of catholic tastes. 
Just now he is revelling in Called Back 
land The House on the Marsh, which 
are being read aloud to him by his 
| private secretary. 

Mr. ArtHur Ponsonsy, M.P., the 
Democratic Controller, is a confirmed 
fruitarian, and attributes his robust 
health to a diet of Morella cherries and 
Carlsbad plums, washed down with 
Stockholm tar-water. 
| Mr. Joux Burns, who happily de- 

scribes himself as ‘‘a dormant volcano,’ | 
has of late found an agreeable stimu- 
lant in the performance of solos on the | 
muted first violin. 
Lastly, Mr. Leo Maxse keeps him- 
self keyed up to concert pitch by com- 
|ing new nicknames for Lord HaLpANs. 
| The list already extends to four figures. 
“Khartum has the reputation of being 4 
| very hot place this time of year. But last 
{June must have been fairly damp if the 
meteorological statistics published by the 
|*Sudan Times’ are correct. The rainfall 
during this month amounted to no less than 
33.6 kilometres. No wonder a man I know | 
there wrote to say the other day that some: | 
| times the rain is too heavy for him to go ou / 
| 
| 








sleeping on the roof, and this in spite of a 
| waterproof sheet. A life-belt would probably ' 
be more useful.”—Egyptian Mail. | 
Only Noan’s Ark would really meet) 
the case. 


——— 
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MATILDA 
(From our Adjutant’s Diary). 

Ture depot has decided that Matilda 
is a notable puppy. I could not tell 
you her particular make, but our motor 
cyclist artificer described her as a 
“1917 model; well upholstered but 
weak in the chassis and unreliable in 
the differential on hairpin bends; in 
fact, built for comfort and not speed.”’ 

Matilda became a celebrity all in one 
day. The C.O. wrote the following 
chit to her master :-— 

“O.C. ‘A’ Company.—If your dog 
must stroll into my orderly-room, will 
you please see that she is kept reason- 
ably clean? Please take necessary 
action, initial and return.”’ ; 

Matilda was bathed and sent back 
| for inspection to the C.O., with a chit 
| from O.C. « A”’ Company, pointing out 
that, as he couldn't initial her, he had 
put his office stamp on her tummy and 
hoped it wouldn't rub off. : 

The C.O. pronounced Matilda to be 
moderately clean. As she was con- 
| ducting the trumpeter back to “A 
Company she fell into a vat of by -pro- 
ducts near the mess hut. She couldn't 
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First Tommy. “ WHAT ARE YER GOING TO DO WITH IT?” 
Second Tommy (with tiny prisoner). “FIX 1T ON THE BONNET OF THE GENERAL'S MOTOR-CAR,” 











be washed again, as the Quartermaster | forward. Matilda loitered between his 


had already written three scathing chits 
about the previous use of depdt disin- 
fectant. Matilda spent the night licking 
herself clean in the detention cell. 

The staff of “A” 


Company loved | 


Matilda in spite of the fact that her | 


conduct was prejudicial to good order 
and military discipline, and that she 
constantly used abusive language to 
her superiors. Even the Company Ser- 
geant-Major loved her. He might have 
loved her still, but . and that’s the 
story 

Brown was the depdt nuisance. He 
had a conduct sheet filled up in red and 
black, and his entries would have been 
even more numerous if he had not 
possessed a great gift of cunning. He 
had had several passages of arms with 
the C.S.M. of “A” Company and had 
emerged unscathed more than once. 

srown 
abusive 


On the occasion of this story 
was being tried for using 
language to a superior officer, to wit, 
the said C.S.M. The abusive language 
consisted of one very striking epithet. 
The charge was read over to Brown, 
and the C.S.M. was ealled upon to 
give evidence He 


stepped smartly | thought of this ingenious ruse, 


legs . . . and then, I regret to say, the 
C.S.M. applied the same epithet to 
Matilda that Brown had applied to him. 

The case was reluctantly dismissed, 
and Matilda is out of favour with the 
C.8.M. 


‘« It was my first experience of a sandstorm, 
and I can tell you that the sensation was a 
most terrible one, With the aid of my assist 
ants I got off the camel, which immediately 
stretched itself in the sand, and moistening 
my handkerchief pushed it across my face."’ 

Sydney Herald (N.S. W.). 
Wise and dexterous creature! We 
presume it drew the moisture from its 
internal reservoir. 





‘The second cook, who is an American 
citizen, managed when the Germans ordered 
the lifeboats to be given up to hide one under 
his raincoat.’’— Western Mail. 


One of the collapsible sort, no doubt. 


“Some very daring entrances were forced 
into these fortresses. One single soldier not 
directly concerned with the attack found 20 
bottles of champagne in one, drank a glass or 
two, and went forward to seek for others 
Squeezing into one he discovered a German 
officer in bed."— Daily Mail. 

It must have been a bantam who 
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ts ~ | But some ‘ave made a new landfall, an’ sighted another | 

THE NORTH ATLANTIC TRADE. shore, | 

As I was walking beside the docks I met a pal o’ mine | An’ it ain’t no use to watch for them, for they won't come | 
I sailed with once on the Colonies run in Thomson's Blue ‘ome no more. | 


Said I, “ What cheer—what brings you here?” “ Why, | 


‘aven’t you ‘eard?” he said ; 

“I’m under the Windsor ‘ouse-flag now in the North 
Atlantic trade. 

We sweep a bit an’ we fight a bit—an’ that’s what we 
like the best—- 

But a towin’ job or a salvage job, they all go in with the 
rest ; 

When we aren't too busy upsettin’ old Fritz an’ ’is fright- 
fulness blockade, 


A bit of all sorts don’t come amiss in the North Atlantic | 


trade.” 


* And how does old Atlantic look?” 
about the same ; 

'E ’asn’t seemed to alter a lot since I’ve been in the game ; 

‘E.'s about as big as ’e always was, an’ 'e’s pretty well just 
as wet 

(Or, if there's some parts anyway dry, well, I ’aven’t struck 
none yet !), 


“Oh, round an’ 


There's the same old bust-up, same old mess, when a green | 


sea breaks inboard, 

An’ the equinoctials roarin’ by the same as they ‘ve always 
roared, 

An’ the West Wind playin’ the same old larks ’e’s been at 
since the world was made— 


They've a peach of a time, ‘ave sailormen, in the North | 


Atlantic trade.” 


“And who’s your skipper, and what is he like?” 
well, if you want to know, 


“Oh, 


I'm sailin’ under a hard-case mate as I sailed with years | 


ago ; 

"E.'s big an’ bucko an’ full o’ beans, the same as ’e used 
to be 

When I knowed ‘im last in the windbag days when first I 
followed the sea. ; 

"E was worth two men at the lee fore brace, an’ three at 
the bunt of a sail; 

'E.'d a voice you could ‘ear to the royal-yards in the teeth 
of a Cape Orn gale ; 

But now ’e’s a full-blown lootenant an’ wears the twisted 


braid, 
Commandin’ one of ‘is Majesty's ships in the North Atlantic 
trade.” 


“ And what is the ship you're sailin’ in?” 
bit of a terror— 

She ain't no bloomin’ levvyathan, an’ that’s no fatal error! 

She scoops the seas like a gravy-spoon when the gales are 
up an’ blowin’, 

But Fritz ‘e loves ‘er above a bit when ‘er fightin’ fangs 
are showin’. 

The liners go their stately way an’ the cruisers take their 
ease, 

But where would they be if it wasn’t for us, with the water 
up to our knees ? 

We're wadin’ when their soles are wet, we're swimmin’ 
when they wade, 

For I tell you small craft gets it a treat in the North 
Atlantic trade!” 


“Oh, she’s a 


_“And what is the port you're plying to?” “When the 


last long trick is done 
( ‘t—'ere’s "9 e » 
I'll be one; pol ere 's ‘opin 


There ain’t no ‘arbour dues to pay when once they're 
over the bar, 
Moored bow an’ stern in a quiet berth where the lost three. | 
deckers are, 
An’ there’s Newson ’oldin’ ‘is one ‘and out an’ welcomin’ | 
them that’s made ) 
The roads o' Glory an’ the port of Death in the North | 
Atlantic trade!” C.F. 


i 
} 
SELF-DENIAL. f 

“ Anp what,” I said, “ did you do duting the Great War, | 
Francesca ?” 

“In the first place I fine you a sum not exceeding one | 
hundred pounds for asking me such a question. In the | 
second place I retort upon you by telling you that one of | 
the things you're going to do during the Great War is to | 
give up marmalade.” 

“ What! Give up the thing which lends to breakfast its 
one and only distinction? Never.” 
“That,” she said, “sounds very brave; but what are you 
going to do if there isn’t any marmalade to be obtained for | 
love or money ?”’ i 

“Mine,” I said, “has always been the sort you get for | 
money. I have not hitherto met the amatory variety ; but | 
if it’s really marmalade I’m prepared to have a go at it.” | 

“And that,” she said, “is very kind of you, but it’s | 
quite useless. For the moment there’s no marmadale of | 
any kind to be had.” 

“ None of the dark-brown variety ?”’ 

** No,” 

“Or the sort that looks like golden jelly?” 

* Not a scrap.” 

“Or the old-fashioned but admirable kind ? 
cellent substitute for butter at breakfast?” 

“That must go like the rest. It has been a substitute 
for the last time.” 

“Impossible,” I said. ‘ Everything is now a substitute 
for something else. Marmalade started being a substitute 
long ago, and it isn’t fair to stop it and let the other things | 
go on.” 

“ Well,” she said, “what are you going to do about it? | 
If you can’t get Seville oranges how are you going to get 
Seville orange marmalade ?”’ 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” 
“Yes, that’s it, more or less. And now let's have your 
remedy,” 
“ You needn’t think,” I said, “that I’m going to take it 
lying down. I shall go up to London and defy Lord RuonppDA 
to his face. I shall write pro-marmalade letters to various 
newspapers. I shall form a Marmalade League, with 
branches in all the constituencies so as to bring political 
pressure to bear. I shall head a deputation to the Pra® 
Minister. I shall get Mr. Kiya or Mr. Hocor or Mr} 
PRINGLE, or all three of them, to ask questions in the | 
House of Commons. In short I shall exhaust all the usual | 
devices for giving the Government a thoroughly uncomfort- 
able time.”’ 

“In short you will do your patriotic best to help your) 
country through its difficulties and to put the interest of 
the nation above your own conyenience.” 

“‘ Francesca,” I said, “you must not be too serious. 1 


The ex- | 


| was but attempting a jest.” 


“This is no time for jests. I can't bear even to think of | 


| your joining the Brigade of Grousers who are always gitd- i" 
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ing at the Government. I won't stand | 
our being a girder. So make up your) 
mind to that.” 
“Very well,” I said, “I will endeayour 
not to bea girder; but you simply must 
get me a pot or two of marmalade.” 
“And allow the Karser to win the 
War? Not if I knowit. Besides, I} 
don’t like marmalade.” 
“There you are,” I said. “ You! 
don’t like marmalade—few women do 
—and so you're going to make a virtue 
| for yourself by forcing me to give it 
up. My dear, you ‘ve given the whole 
show away.” 

| “Don’t juggle with words,” she said, 
speaking with adreadful calm. “ I may 
be able to get a pot or two—say at the 

| outside a dozen pots. Well, if I manage 
it I will inform you 2 

| “Yes,” I said eagerly. 

| “Tf I manage it,” she repeated, “ you 
shall know of it, and you shall make 
your self-denial complete and effica- 
cious.” 

“T don’t like the way in which this | 

sentence is turning out.” 

“You shall have a pot in front of 
| you at breakfast, and you shan’t touch 
| a shred of it.’”’ 

“Francesca,” I said, “you're a 
tyrant. But no, you wouldn't be mean 
enough to do it—before the children 
too.” 

“Perhaps, as a concession, I would 
allow you a little marmalade in a 
pudding at luncheon.” 

“But I don’t like marmalade in a 
pudding at luncheon. I like it on toast 
at breakfast.” 

“But you're not going to have it on 
toast at breakfast.” 

“ Well,” I said, “I shall conduct re- 
prisals. For every time you don't allow “tT cate ox: o 
me to have any I shall destroy some-| rong THEIR TEA-HO 
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‘Ou, CONSTABLE, 
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I CAN'T GET A TAXI. THEY ALL SAY IT’S THEIR DINNER-HOUR. Is 
IT ANY GOOD MY WAITING?” 


Iss. If YOU WAS ON THE SPOT YOU MIGHT BE ABLE TO CATCH ONE 
UR BEGINS.” 





thing you like—a blouse or ahat. If'= = 





I'm to give up the essence of Dundee or Paisley you shall 
at least give up hats.” 

* But the marmalade will remain.” 

“Yes, and the hats will all perish. 
come in,” 

“ Don’t buoy yourself up with that notion,” she said. 
“You'll have to pay for the new ones—or owe.” 


That’s where I 


R. C. L. 








Commercial Candour,. 
From a tailor’s advertisement :— 
‘*Have you any Buive Serces ? 
Yes! We Have —— (REGD.) IN Stock. 
Tue Scorir To OrpER . . 63 
Will last about another month.” 
Southern Daily Echo. 





Quotation from an article in the Frankfurter Zeitung in 
praise of sandals :— 
} ‘*When people saunter through the town without hats—who still 
wears a hat ?—why should they not go without stockings?’ 
Times. 
| Well, the explanation may be that while the German head 
| 1s hot the German feet are cold. 





MR. PUNCH’S “‘SPORPOT.” 


Two Summers ago Mr. Punch gave an account of the 
Sporpot (or Spaerpot, meaning a savings-box), a familiar 
|institution which our little guests from Belgium brought 
lover with them to England. The idea was taken up by 
certain schools in South Africa, and a competition was 
| started to see which of them could fill the biggest Sporpot 
to make a fund for helping to restore the homes of Belgian 
exiles. This year the Eunice High School for Girls at 
Bloemfontein comes out first, and the second honours fall 


|hamstown. The total sum of thirty-two pounds collected 





by him for the purpose desired. 

Mr. Punch be 

| winners and his best thanks to all who have contributed so 
generously from their personal savings to the needs of the 


children of our Ally. 





A Tough Proposition. 
«« Ducks (15) For Sale, 7 years old; 4s. each.""— Staffordshire Sentinel. 











to the St. Andrew’s Preparatory School for Boys at Gra. | 


|by the competing schools has been forwarded to and re- | 
ceived by the author of the Punch article and will be used 


gs to offer his congratulations to the 
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| down to 


| the morning, feeling fit to do a day’s| 
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for spreading disease. You wake upin 


digging on your allotment; you come | 
your breakfast singing a| 
Rhonddalay and eat more than your 


| allowance. Then you open the news- 


paper, glance at the latest accession to 
the ranks of the Allied Powers, and | 
suddenly, “ Plop!” you find there is a 
new disease raging, and before you know 


couldn’t have 


« Now I come to think of it,” I said, 


| WHISPER, AND | SHALL HEAR. . I did feel a bit broody the other day, 


Tere 's nothing like a newspaper | and hatched a line or two, but I can’t | 


say for certain that I had you in my 

mind. The lines ran like this :— 

‘Oh, glorious female, like a goddess decked, 
No wonder that we crawl on bended knee—”’ 
“ Rotten,” said Beatrice. ‘“ You 

been thinking of me. 

I’m not a female.” 

« You have the right plumage for the 

hen-bird,” I said. “ However, what did 

me was ‘decked.’ I could only think 


where you are you discover that you of three rhymes, ‘ wrecked,’ * flecked ’ 
have got it badly. | and ‘stiff-necked.’ You're not any of 
That is how I discovered that I was! those by any chance?” 
the possessor of a heart mur- ee : rat 
'mur. By 








the spot under which I had ——— =4, —< enjoy it. 

been taught, and still believed, . ; od _  Yoursever, Brarrice, 

my heart to be, I felt rather : L_— 4 |_ Ifmy heart gets really noisy | 

than heard a distinct burbling. b I do hope it won't shout for | 
I went to the telephone and | Beatrice. It would be so use. 

fixed up an appointmenfé with) ~, | less. 

a specialist, ty “Let us go hence, my heart; 


“It's only a murmur now,” | 
I said when I reached the con- | 
sulting-room, “only @ mere’ |) 
whisper, but-——” | i 


The doctor tapped me vigor- | \\\\) 
ously, Being very absent-| 
minded I gaid, “ in”! ll 
the first time, 

* You were rejected for this, 
I suppose?” he said. 

“ No, cow-hocked or spav-| ‘\\\ 
ined, I fo which,” I said. | 
“ This hadn’t started then.” | 

The rite was quite a lengthy | 
one, and at the conclusion the | \ 
heartsmith said, “M — yes, | ” 
there is a slight murmuring, | 
certainly.” | 


Ci iW 


He wrote me out a prescrip- 


myself distinctly when parting | 
with three of the ter Brad-| Wan’'s Gorse 10 BE OVER NEXT WEEK.” 
burys and three shillings. . 
On the way home I ran into |_X®*7 TURsDay.” 
Beatrice. | “ There ’s 
“ Well, old thing,” she said, “ what's | Beatrice. 
the matter? I saw you coming out of; “Ah! Come and have lunch,” 1| 
Dr. Cox's.” said, “and we'll talk it over. 


‘cireumspect,’ suggested | 


Some | 


ing my hand on ie 









“Ho. Wet, I HOPE IT DON’T UPSET MY GOING ON LEAVE 


“Yes,” Isaid. “I've got a beart mur- | 


_ mur. I don't know what the poor thing's 


been trying to say, but it's been mur- 


| muring like anything all the morning.” | 


“Perhaps you're in love,” she sug- | 


place where I can hold your hand and | 
really find out if you are the cause of 
it all.” 

“ Do you think I ought to?” she said. 


“Good heavens! Of course you 


| mentioning. 


‘ ought,” I said. “It’s most important. 
“ By Jove, I never thought of that.) My heart's only murmuring now, but 


I wonder,” I said, “ if it’s anything to| it may start shouting soon, and a silly 





do with you. If this were not such a 
publie place you might like to put your 
head against my top left-hand waist- | 
coat pocket and listen. Perhaps it's | 
saying something about you.” | 
“ Have you taken to writing poetry 
about me?” shesaid. “That's always, 
& sign,” 


ass I shall look walking about in the | 
street with a heart yelling ‘ Beatrice’ | 
at the top of its voice.” 

As regards meat and drink I consider 
that Beatrice overdid it for a war- 
time lunch. She didn’t give me any 


time to hold her hand, she was so busy. | 


“It’s curious,” I said, as I watched 





the amount of food that was going her 
way, “but my heart seems to haye 
stopped murmuring altogether.” 

‘ Has it?” she said. “‘ Oddly enough, 
mine ’s begun.”’ 

“Your luncheon has overstrained 
you,” I said. 

I had a letter from Beatrice the next 
morning. 

Dear Juumy (she wrote),—You were 
wrong. Mine was a real murmur. It’s 
been coming on for some time, but not 
on your account. It’s murmuring for 
Basil Fludger. He's on leave, and we 
fixed things up last Tuesday. I didn’t 
tell you when I met you, because I was 
jafraid you wouldn't want to 


~~ \take me to lunch, and I did 


she will not hear” (Swinburne), 





CIGARISTICS. 

| [According to an enterprising 
, American scientist a man’s ehar- 
}acter can be told from the way he 
j smokes a cigar.” —Weelcly Paper.) 

| For instance, a man who 
isnatches a cigar from some 
body else’s mouth and smokes 






— 





—— ne 












)it himself may be assumed to) 
be of a grasping disposition. | 
The man who while smoking | 
a cigar burns his finger is a) 
man of few words and quick | 
‘of action. Plumbers never | 
burn their fingers like that. 


| The man who smokes his | 
jcigar right through without | 


“HARD THE LATEST RUMOUR UP PROM THE BACK, GEORGE? ee it from his mouth is | 
3 


,a deep thinker. Lord Nost# | 
CLIFFE always smokes one 
cigar right through before 
deciding what England really wants, 
and two when he has to decide whieh | 
Cabinet Minister must go. 

The man who accepts a cigar from & 
friend, lights it, sniffs and drops it be 
hind his chair has no character worth 





Mem. for Agriculturists. 

Protect the birds and the insects will 
be in their crops. Destroy the birds and 
the crops will be in the insects. 

«S. P. (Lincoln). —Humming-birds don't 
hum with their mouths. The humming } 
the vibration of their wings while flying—for 
the same reason that a blue-bottle or a 
aeroplane hums.”—Pearson’s Weekly. 

So it is not the pilot rubbing his feet 
together, as we had been taught & 


believe. 
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Unele. “ By JOVE, THERE'S A NICE QUIET-LOOKING GIRL JUST COME IN. WONDER WHO 8HE 18.” 
Niece. “ HAVEN'T THE FOGGIEST. MUST BE PRE-WAR.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
The Safety Candle (Casse.L) might have been called, but | 
for the fact that the title has been used already, A Comedy 
of Age. For this is what it is—only perhaps less a comedy 
than a tragedy. Agnes Tempest was called the Safety | 
Candle, for the ingenious reason that, though attractive, 
she burnt nobody's wings. Returning as a middle-aging | 
widow, after an unhappy wifehood in Africa, she meets on 
the boat two persons, Captain Brangwyn, a young man, 
and a girl-mother calling herself Antonina Pisa. Hence 
the tears. Brangwyn she marries, doubtfully, half-defiantly, 
despite the difference in years between them; Antonina is 
taken as a companion and very soon developes into a 
sick-nurse. For in the space between the ship-board 
engagement and the wedding a railway accident changes 
poor Agnes from a still beautiful and active woman to a 
nerve ridden invalid. But in spite of this she and 
Brangwyn marry; and (with the much too attractive 
Antonina always in evidence) you can guess the result. 
One odd point; you will hardly get any distance into 
Miss E. 8. Srevens’ exceedingly well-written story without 
being struck by its resemblance to one of Mr. Hicnens’ 
romances, The relative positions of the members of the 
triangle, middle-aged wife, young husband, and girl are 
exactly those of The Call of the Blood; while the Sicilian 
setting ie identical. But this of course is by no means to 
accuse Miss Srevens of plagiarism; her development of 
the situation, and especially the tragedy that resolves it, is 
The end indeed took me 





both original and convincing. 


wholly unawares, since as a hardened novel-reader I had 
| naturally been expecting —but read it, and see if you also are 
| not startled by a refreshing departure from the conventional. 


If there still linger in the remoter parts of Cromarty or 


‘the Balls Pond Road certain unsophisticated persons who 


believe that the stage is one long glad symposium of 
wine, woman and song they will be interested to know that 
Mr. Kesie Howarp has written his latest novel, The Gay Life 
(Joun Lane), with the express object—or so he says—of dis 
illusioning them. He has no use for the cynic who declared 
that there are three sexes, men, women and actors. His 
Thespians are gay because they are happy, and happy becauso 
(though poor) they are virtuous. The crowning ambition 
of their lives of honest toil is not unlimited silk-stockings 
and champagne suppers, but the combined and unqualified 
approval of Mr. Graxvitte Barker and Miss Horniman, 
I fear the Philistines will not be much impressed with 
Mr. Kensie Howarp’s championship. In the first place 
he selects for his heroine a girl of what used to be known 
as the “lower orders.” Yet it is more than doubtful if the 
lower orders have ever done anything for Mr. Kester Howarp 
except open his cab-doors and bring his washing home on 
Saturday night. Otherwise he would not make his Kast 
End of London heroine talk an argot of which fifty 
per cent. is pure East Side Noo York. True, “the curtain ” 
tinds her in New York in the arms of a faithful and acrobatic 
American, so perhaps it doesn't matter much. Meanwhile 
she has become the idol of the Manchester School, en- 


joyed an unsuccessful season in partnership with the late | 
Sir Hersert Beersoum Tree, and signed a contract with | 














tay 


Si at Mai 


of the slums from the higher rungs of the histrionic ladder. | 
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the Scuuperts to tour the States, and all without any! 
apparent diminution of the guileless flow of “ Whitechapel 
with which she won the hearts of her first employers. It 
is courageous of Mr. Howarp to place on record his 
apparent belief that a total absence of the three “R's” and 
any number of “h’s” cannot debar a strong-minded daughter 


j 

iy | 
When a warm-hearted and law-abiding gentleman, who 
has kept open-house for many guests, suddenly discovers 
that these guests have plotted against him, have read his 
private correspondence, have caused explosions in his, 
garden, have attacked his neighbours from the vantage- 
ground of his house, and altogether have behaved as if he 
didn’t exist, he is not unlikely to be both shocked and 


angry, and to denounce to the world the crew of traitors 


' and assassins who have im- | 


| pened to Uncle Sam at the) 


posed om his kindness and) 
hospitality. This is what hap- | 


hands of the German conspi- | 
rators for whom he had un- 
consciously provided a base of 
operations. A full account of 
the doings of this poisonous 
gang is given in The German 
Spy in America (HuTCHINSON), | 
by Joun Price Jones, a mem- 
ber of the staff of the New 
York Sun. It is not easy for | 
anyone, least of all for a good 
American, to refrain from in- 
dignation at the baseness of | 
the rogues who thus battened 
for many months on the) 
United States and their peo-| 
ple. The book is soberly and | 
clearly written, and is com- | 
mended by Mr. Roosave.t 
in a Foreword, to which are 
added another Foreword by 
the Author, and an Intro- 
duction by Mr. Rocer B.| 
Woop, formerly U.S. Assis- | 
tant-Attorney in New York. 








With whatever sharpness of | _ Barber. “My toxic ‘ain 
criticism I had approached ai 

Ma'am (Hvurcuinson), the edge of it would have been 

turned by the statement upon the fly-leaf that the author, 

M. Beresrvorp Rytey, died while the novel was still in 

manuscript, and that it has been revised for the press by 

her friend, Mr. E. ¥. Lucas. As things are, having before 

me only the pleasant task of praise, I am the more sorry | 
that I cannot increase that pleasure by telling the writer 
how much I have enjoyed a wholly admirable story. She 
had above everything the rare art of writing about homely 
and familiar matters unboringly, Ma'am (a not too happy 
title) begins in a dull parish, where its heroine is the newly- 
wedded wife of the curate. You will have read no more 
than the opening pages (descriptive of the terrible Sunday 
evening supper which the pair took at the Vicarage—a 
— of cold meat and a ground-rice mould, whereat four 
jaded and parish-worn persons lacerated one another's 
nerves) before you will have realised gratefully that the 





| story and its characters are going to be alive with a 


very refreshing and unpuppetlike vitality. Eventually, of 
course, more happens than Vicarage suppers. An old lover | 
of Griselda (Mrs. Curate) turns up, and many most unpar- | 





ochial events follow upon his arrival. 
'| Naples, and we meet a villaful of men and women, all of 





RESTORER I8 TO THI 


| be the critical point of his yarns, he has done something to 


and his apparent preference for the “gas-bag” as the 


The scene shifts to 


them admirably original and human. Not for a great while 
have I read a story so unforced and appealing. It ig 
indeed a sad thought that this graceful pen will give ug 
nothing more of its quality. : 


When you hear the title or see the cover of The Heel of 
the Hun (Hopper anp Sroventon) your blood may begin 
to curdle and your flesh to creep. Be assured. When I 
think of some of the war-books vouchsafed to us Mr. J. P, 
Wurraker’s is almost tame, and I venture to say that it 
might be read out loud at a party of sock-knitters without a 
stitch being dropped. Mr. WarTAKER was in Roubaix and, 
presumably because he was believed to be an American, was 
allowed considerable freedom. So, before he escaped into 
Holland, he saw some things 
which were not for British 
eyes, and he tells us about 
them with a staidness alto- 





gether unusual in this kind | 
of book. Although he forgets | 
to mention the fact, his articles | 
have already appeared in The | 
Times, and I can see no parti- | 
cular reason why they should | 
have been gathered together in 
this brief volume. Anyhow, | 
I must believe that the Hun’s | 
heel fell less heavily on Mr. | 
Wuitaker than upon most | 
people who have had the mis- | 
fortune to be introduced to it, | 
| 


An author who can choose 
so fascinating a title as The) 
Way of the Air (HEINEMANN) 
certainly has much in his| 
favour, and this not only] 
because of the more or less | 
temporary connection between | 
aeronautics and victory, but | 
because just lately we have) 
all been talking large and | 
free about peace-time develop- | 

iments of the craft in the near | 
future. Personally I have) 
already arranged to take my| 
wife’s mother for a short week-end in the Holy Land | 
in the Spring of 1920; and a forty-eight hours’ mail service | 
to Bombay is an event of to-morrow. Thus, if Mr. Epear | 
C. Mippteron's book fails to secure general appreciation, | 
he must place the blame elsewhere than with his subject, | 
and it is a fact that by some repetitions and contradictions, 
as well as by a tendency to let one down at what should | 


BALD "EAD 


alienate a public—such as myself—entirely predisposed in 
his favour. It remains to say, all the same, that this little 
volume is in the main a sincere and obviously well-inform 

account of the doings of the men of our air services, full of 
incident and achievement utterly beyond belief an unbeliev- 
ably short time ago. In the pages he devotes to prophecy 
—an irresistible temptation—he is on controversial ground, 


principal craft of the future will certainly not find gene 
acceptance. Much more to my liking is his suggestion 
that duck chasing and shooting from an aeroplane—it has 
already been done at least once—may become a recogni 
sport. 
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ferred by pedestrians, who realise that | cheaply done admit that the notice was 
CHARIVARIA. they make only a slight indentation in | too short to enable the belligerents to 
Germany is a bankrupt concern, says the person as compared with the really | call for tenders. es 
The Daily Mail. A denial is expected heavy car. z * 
every hour from Herr MIcH AELIS, W ho In a Brixton tramway car the other 
is Germany's Official Deceiver. “Whatever else may happen,” says| morning Mr. Lroyp Georag, it is an- 
+. . contemporary, “the final decision as| nounced, had to borrow coppers from a 
Much sympathy is felt in Germany to Stockholm rests with the Govern-| companion to pay his fare. The most 
for Admiral von Trrrirz, whose pro-| ment.’ Our contemporary is far too} popular explanation is that he had 
posed cure in Switzerland is off. His’ modest. A few months ago the final | spent all his money in buying the latest 
medical adviser has advised him to’ decision would have rested with the! editions of the evening papers. 
take a long sea voyage, but failed to| stunt Press. es ++ 
couple with the advice a few particulars * According to the Acton magistrate, 
on how to carry it out. | Portsmouth is to have three M.P.s,| under new instruetions boys over four- 
a we read, under the Proportional Rep-! teen must pay their own fines or go to 
Patrons of the royal theatres in Ger- resentation scheme, though it is not | prison, parents paying the fines for 
| many who pay in gold can now obtain known what Portsmouth has done to/ those below that age. This class legis- 
two seats for the price of one. This is | deserve this. — lation is bitterly resented by some of 
| not the inducement it might seem to * our younger wage-earners, who intend 
be. The German who used to buy one, Something like a panic was caused|to insist upon their right to pay for 
ticket and occupy two; 2 igh 7” ’ ~~ } their own amusements. 
seats is almost extinct. * * 
* x 2 
| People living next door 
5 toa post-office where bur- 
glars blew open the safe 
thought it was an air raid 
}and went into the cellar. 
| A suggestion that sig- 
nals, clearly distinguish- 
.— | able from those used in air 
raids, should be used on 
these occasions, is under 
consideration in the right 
quarter, ,» , 
* 


* 
















A chicken with four legs 
and four wings is reported 
from Soberton. Did it 
come from any other place 
we should receive the story 
with suspicion. 

* % 


“New Labour troubles : 
are brewing,” declares The | "t S 
Evening News. Thechief| 
Labour trouble, however, | ~“*~ 


. > <4 
seems to be not brewing. 


* (ase ol ~~ The Foop ConTroLier 

One sportsman, says a! > -~ | has advised the Liverpool 
news item, has landed |77/x-.- -- Corporation that vegetable 
seventy-seven pounds of | , aie |marrows are not fruit. 
bream at Wrexham. It) rs _*¥ «com There is a growing belief 
may have been sport, but A HINT among jam manufacturers 
it has all the earmarks of | rrpsuccessful Competitor at the Allotment-holders’ Show. “I ars’ maxtxa | that Lord Raonppa’s busi- 


ANY COMPLAINT, MR. SMITH, BUT W'EN THE FUST PRIZE FOR ONIONS Gors | ness ability has been over- 
TO THE JUDGE'S BROTHER-IN-LAW AND THE FUST PRIZE FOR MARRERS TO | rated 
‘IS WIFE'S GRANDFATHER, IT MAKES YER THINK A BIT, THAT'S ALL.” 


honest toil. 
* * 


— 





* 

A man charged with! 
smoking in a munitions factory told|in the City the other day when ~ CALLING A CAB. 
the cour re ring t ‘e the 7s got round that no mention o , pe 
eee ye Pla the Mr. Winsome Cevnneies appeared ial. Dae 0 ee ne 

i ae a I sed, the | aur ‘ r that is the problem.""—Evening News.) 

Bench pointing out that the man was! a Morning Post leader. 
lucky not to have lost the tooth alto- | —" 
gether. A postwoman charge 
Police Court admitted that she had 

As a means of preserving the memory | swallowed a postal order and a pound 
of hero M.P.s, Mr. Winston Cuurcuit| Treasury note. Some women have a 
suggests a name-plate on the back of remarkable objection to using the ordin 


A very good plan is to purchase a 
4 at Old Street | C#™p-stool and sit down in the Strand 
sedagerdig we juntil a taxicab breaks down. When 
j}you are sure that the driver is not 
| looking step inside. 


* * 
+ 


Taxi-drivers are human, and if caught 


the seats they had in the House. We ary purse. ° | young can be made so tame that they 
—e that Mr. Grxnet resolutely ; will take fares by the hand. 
refuses to have s ‘ ate on the A woodworm in the timbering of| . . 
back of his old = cals : Watuhuber Hall has been attocked | An excellent plan is to make a noise 
a +) a gas-apray by the Board of | Uke @ road under repair, But be care- 
* oo eee a 1 that the driver does not make s 
Honour where honour is due. Aman Works. The little fellow put up {ful tha $ eg. na } 
named Kits told the Willesden magis- gallant fight and died bravely defend- | POSe like a cab going over a human 
| trate that he had joined the Royal Fly-:ing his third line trenches against a em s 3 Sa: ; 
ing Corps, and the magistrate refrained yastly superior foree. | The essential thing is to interest the 
from being funny. | : * | driver in your personal affairs. If you 
Pe 5s | The Vienna Neue Freie Presse says see a car rushing along stand in the 


Light cars are now becoming very | that so far £18,000,000,000 has been | road. When the cab pulls up, ask the 
popular, says The Autocar. We under-| spentonthe War. But even those who driver if he would like to see your 
stand that they have always been pre- contend that it might have been more | cigarette pictures. 
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A HEAD CASE. 


We were discussing that much dis- 
| cussed question, whether it is better 
to be wounded in the leg or in the 
| arm, when young Spilbury butted in. 
| “I don't ne about legs and arms,’ 
he said, “‘ but I know there are certain 
advantages in having your head bound 
up.” Spilbury’s own head was bound 
up, and we all said at once that of 
course the head was much the worst 
‘place in which to be wounded. 
_ “It may be,” said Spilbury. “ But 
what I said was that there are certain 
advantages in having your head bound 
up. That’s not quite the same thing 
as being wounded in the head. For 
instance, I wasn't wounded in the 


., head. 1 was wounded in the jaw. But 


they can’t bandage the jaw without 


| bandaging the head, which I have} 


| found has certain advantages.” 

| “I can’t see where they come in,” 

| said Cotterell, “except ~ far as ro 
sonal appearance goes, of course. 
won't say that that nun-like head-dress 

, doesn’t become you. You look almost 

| handsome in it.” 

‘It is extremely polite of * eam to say 
so,” said Spilbury, “ but was not 
thinking of that. I was thinking of 

| Dulcie.” 

There was silenee for a space, and 
| then Cotterell said, “If you do not 
mention her other name, you may tell 
us about Duleie.” 

“T became uainted with Dulcie,” 
Spilbury began, “or the lady I will 
call Duleie—for that is not actually her 
name—while we were quartered at a 
camp somewhere in England. Friend- 
ships omg ickly in war-time. I was 
signalling officer, and haps I sig- 
nalled to Duleie salleet ae: Unie ei 
meant. I won't say I was wholly 
blameless in the matter.” 

“T shouldn't,” said I. 

“I won't,” said Spilbury. “ After 
| went out we corresponded. But after 
_@ little IT began to see { had perhaps 
| over-estimated my affection for Dulcie. 
| At the time I was wounded I had owed 

her a letter for some time, I remember. 
When I got back to England I did not 
| let Duleie know at once, but after a 
while she heard where I was in hospital 
and came to see me. In the meantime 
I had met Daphne.” 

* This is a highly discreditable story,” 

said Cotterell. wy am sorry I allowed 
| You bo tell it.” 

| “I won't finish it, then,” said Spil- 
bury complacently. _ 

“ Yes, you must finish it now.” 

“ Well, I didn't quite know what to 
do about it. I had felt when we were 
somewhere in England that Dulcie 
brought out all that was best in me. 
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I found now that Daphne brought out by their absence from Sir Henry 


still more.” 

‘She must have been a clever girl,” 
I said. 

“She was,” said Spilbury, “but I 
saw that if they both tried at once they 
might bring out almost too much. I 
had to act quickly, for Dulcie was 
already by my bedside.” 

«“« Well, Reggie,’” she said. 

“TI looked at her kindly but firmly. 

«“«T think there is some mistake,’ I 
said. ‘I don't remember having met 
you.’ Then I pointed to my bandaged 
head, and added, ‘I may have forgotten. 
My memory isn't very good.’ 

“ Well, shechatted a bit about general 
subjects, and then departed, 1 don’t 
mind saying I felt rather a worm. Also 
I wasn’t quite sure that Dulcie couldn't 
bring out more that was good in me 
than Daphne, after all. So I thought 
about it a bit, and then wrote and said 
I'd remembered her now, and would 
she come again to see me? She wrote 
back and said she would, and I must 
congratulate her as she was just en- 
gaged to be married. That was a rotten 


was engaged to be married too. A per- 
fect epidemic. But that’s beside the 
point.” 

“The point was, if I remember 


great advantage to have your head 
Have you quite proved it?” 
“No,” said Spilbury thoughtfully. 
“Now you mention it, 1 hardly think 
[ have. But if my story acts as an 
example and a warning I shall be 
satisfied.” 
So as an example and a warning 
(though of what or to whom is not too 
clear) I have recorded it. 








MUSICAL MURMURINGS. 
(By our Orchestral Expert.) 
Tue full programme for the season 





| last Saturday is, as usual, a most inter- 
esting document, and we are of course 
iglad to see that our gallant Allies are 
so well represented. But it is the 


function of the critic to criticise, and | 
we may be permitted to express a mild | 


regret that our native school, though 
by no means excluded, dees not make 


| $0 good a show as its energy and talents | 


,would seem to warrant. Our native 
composers are especially noticeable for 
| their wide range of themes, for the Celtic 
and Gaelic glamour which they infuse 
into their treatment of them, and for 
their realistic titles. We have drawn 


up a list of instrumental works which | 


illustrate these characteristics, buat 
iwhich are unfortunately conspicuous 


day, I remember, because in the after- | 
noon Daphne came and said that she| 


rightly,” said Cotterell, “that it’s a) 


of Promenade Concerts which opened | 





Woop’s seheme. As, however, it jg 
| subject to alteration we are not without 
|the hope that some of them may 

be included in the list of works to be 
|heard at the Queen’s Hall in the next 

six weeks. 
| Sympronic Vartations. “Father's lost his 

collar-stud.” Hans Halfburn. 

Kevtic Koronacn. “ Wirrasthrue.” 


Seumas Macdthoirbwich, 
| FuNERAL MaRcH OF A ConsciENtiOUs Opgne- 
i tor. Nelson Wellington. 





Siamese Luiwasy for Sixteen Trombones, 
Quanto k de Banville. 
|} Fawrasta. ‘ Wardour Street.” 
Yokeling Ffoutkes, | 
Manx Meprratron for Revolving Orchestra, | 
“Laxey Wheel.” Bradda Queliyn, 
|} Overturns. “Glasgow Fair.” 

Talisker Mc Usquebaugh. | 
| CAMBRIAN “ SNEEZE” for Full Orchestra, 
j Taliesin Jones. j 
|OrncHESTRA Musincs on Inisu Ratway 
Stations. Dermod MacCathmhaoil, 
(a) Stillorgan. (b) Dundrum. (c) Bray. | 

3URBLINGS FroM Bute. Diarmid Dinwiddie. | 

Dirnyramsic Ope. “The Belles of Barmouth.” | 
Ivor Jenkins. 

Vase Fantastique. “Synthetic Rabber.” | 

Marcelius Thom. | 

| 

| 


| 
| 
i 





CHEMIN DES DAMES. 


In silks and satins the ladies went 
Where the breezes sighed and the 
poplars bent, 

| Taking the air of a Sunday morn 

| Midst the red of poppies and gold of 
corn— 

| Flowery ladies in gold brocades, — | 
| With negro pages and serving-maids, 

| In scarlet coach or in gilt sedan, 
With brooch and buckle and flounee | 
and fan, 

| Patch and powder and trailing scent, 

| Under the trees the ladies went— 
| Lovely ladies that gleamed and glowed, 





| As they took the air on the Ladies’ Road. } 


| Boom of thunder and lightning flash— | 
'The torn earth rocks to the barrage) 
crash ; Pe 
The bullets whine and the bullets sing 
From the mad machine-guns chattering; | 
Black smoke rolling across the mud, | 
Trenches plastered with flesh and 
biood— } 
The blue ranks lock with the ranks of | 
gray, 
Stab and stagger and sob and sway; | 
The living cringe from the shrapnel) 
bursts, F 
The dying moan of their burning thirsts, 
Moan and die in the gulping slough— 
Where are the butterfly ladies now? 
PATLANDER. 








“No persons were injured and no house 
were bit by the bombs.” —Sunday Picterwa. 


But they barked horrid. 





————— 
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THE BROWN CART-HORSE., 

“Brain-FaAG! That’s wot we 'orses 

| are suffering from. Ah! there's bin 
| a deal o’ queer things ’appen since they 
| women started on the farm! I shan’t 
never forget the first time one of them 

| females come into my stall. The roan 
| pony, wot ’s got sentimental thro’ being 
everlasting driven in the governess-cart, 
sez she was a pretty young woman. | 
never noticed nothing ‘bout ‘er 'cept the 
pink rose in ‘er button-‘ole. I never 
‘eard tell of a farm ‘and with a pink 
rose in ‘is shirt before. Maybe such 
carryings on is all right for they grooms 
an’ kerridge-’orses, but it ain't ‘ardly 
decent for a respectable farm ‘orse 
So when this ‘ere woman come along 
I up and ‘as a grab at it. D’ye think 
she'd ‘itme? I never ‘ad such a shock 


when the coal-cart tipped! Lor, lumme! 
if she didn't catch ’old of me round the 
neck an’ kiss me! ‘Oh, you darlin’!’ 
she said, ‘did you want me rose then, 
ducky?" I’m a brown ‘orse, but I tel 
you I blushed chestnut that morning. 
‘Course the roan pony next door started 





giggling, and then she ‘ad to go and} 
kiss im, and that settled ‘is little game. | 


“Well, then she come along with the 
collar. I need ‘ardly tell you ‘ow often 
she tried to fix it on the wrong way 
round. There I-’ad to stand with ‘er 
shoving the blooming thing till I 


thought my ‘ead would ‘ave dropped 
orf. Being a female, it took ‘er some 
time before she thought of putting the 





in me life, not since I went backwards | 


A LIFE OF PLEASURE. 


“ MOTHER, NURSE PUT ME RIGHT INTO THE VERY COLDEST PART OF THE SEA.” 








9 a od ‘ 4 ’ oe ; ; : 
| big end of the collar up first, but when! when Smith ‘ad gone I seen one of the 
‘That's | 


she did I just took and put me ’ead | signals on the line go down. 
thro’ and nipped orf ‘errose. ‘If that| the ticket!’ I sez, and when the train 
don’t fetch you,’ I sez, ‘nothink will.’| come by I up and shook me ‘ead. 
If that woman ‘ad clouted me on the! woman didn’t say nothing, so I gives a 
‘ead then, I'd ‘ave loved ‘er; ‘stead o'| ‘op with all me feet at once. Still she 
which she calls out to ‘er pal ‘oo was/don’t say nothing, and I couldn't feel 
|'mucking round cleaning out the stalls|’er on the reins, so I done a few side 
with a broom-'andle, ‘May!’ she sez.| steps. And then she spoke, and this is 
‘Oh, do look!’ she sez, ‘this ‘ere dear| wot she sez: ‘Oh!’ she sez, ‘ please 
she sez, ‘’as bin and ate my'don’t!’ and started crying. 

rose! ' | “There's no vice about me, and when 

“ Well, when we done all the kissing; she begun ‘er game I stopped mine. 

and that, she led me out of the stall,! You'd ‘ardly believe it, but that ‘ere 
and I promise you I was a sight! My | woman got down orf that ‘ere rake and 
bridle was over one eye and my girths' she come round to my ‘ead and, ‘ Pore 
anging loose. Maybe that was my darling,’ she sez, ‘was you frightened 
own fault; when she started to pull in! of the train then?’ Me! wot's ad me 
the straps ‘course I blew meself out,! life in the London docks till I come | 
same as any ‘orse would, just to give! ‘aying ‘long of the War. 
‘er something to pull on. ‘Oh dear!’| “Ah! 1 reckon the roan pony’s 
says the female. ‘ Poor ’orse, this ‘ere | right. You can’t ‘ave the larst word 
girth ’s too tight!’ Any’ow, wher we) with females! ”’ 
did get to the ‘ayfield she ‘ad to fetch | 
|a man to put me into the rake. Well,| «yor cato—Aa largé stone gentleman's dia- | 
‘e told her 'ow to go on, and we moves | mond ring, set in a solid gold band.” 
orf. That wasn’t’arfajourney! Wot} Cork Examiner. 
with ‘er pulling one way an’ pulling! The National Museum should not fail | 
another, I got fair mazed. Arter a bit to secure this remarkable relic of the | 
I stopped. ‘’Ave it your own Way) Palwolithic Age. 

then,’ I sez. Next minute I ’eard ‘er| 
calling out like a train whistle to the! From a report of Mr. Hexperson’s 
bailiff, 'oo was passing. ‘Smith!’ she | speech on Stockholm :— 

sez, ‘this pore ‘orse is tired!’ And 
Smith sez, ‘Tired!’ ’e sez; ‘'e’s lazy!’ 
And with that 'e fetched me one. ‘All 
right, my girl,’ I thinks; ‘ you wait a 
bit.’ ; The Stockholm atmosphere appears to 


orse, 





“The Prime Minister has been in favour 
again. What was a virtue in May ought of this 
conference once, and he may be 80 not to be @ 
crime for us in August.”—Daily Dispatch, 





The | 





“This ‘ere field run past a railway,and be fatal to clearness of statement. 
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SUAVITER IN MODO. 


Prorounp stillness reigned in the 
wardroom of H.M.S. Sinister, broken 





and the First Lieutenant disputing over 
the question of proportional representa- 
| tion and by the snores of the Junior 
| Watchkeeper, stretched inelegantly on 
| the sofa. The rest of the occupants 
| were in the coma induced by all-night 
| coaling. Into this haven of quiet burst 


the ship’s Doctor in a state of exagger- 
ated despair. He groaned and, sinking 


| into a chair, mopped his forehead osten- | lence.” 


tatiously, The disputants 


watched him intently as 
though he were some per-| 
| forming animal. 
“Gentlemen,” said the 
Paymaster presently in tones 
/of sepulchral gloom, “ the) 
| neophyte of A®scuLaPius, 
to whose care the inscrut- | 
| able wisdom of Providence | 
has entrusted our lives, is 
| being excruciatingly funny. 
| Number One says it is belated 
| remorse for the gallant ser- 
/vants of His Majesty whom 
| he has consigned to an un- : 
| timely grave.” 
| “Poor jesting fool,” said 


| 
| 
i 


} 





| his victim, “little he knows 

| that even now Heaven has 

| prepared a punishment fitted 
even to his crimes. I have 
seen it—nay, I have spoken 
with it,” 

| “Suppose,” intervened the | 
Commander, “ that you post- | 
pone this contest of wits and 
let us have your news.” 

| “Certainly, Sir,” acqui-| 
esced the Doctor. “ It’s Pay’s | 
new assistant. He's. . y 
the Doctor paused in search 





of adequate expression, “he’s here.| “I understand, Sir. 


He is, | faney, at this moment slapping 
the skipper on the back and Hs 
him to have a drink. He called me 
‘old socks.’"” The Doctor shuddered. 
“Then he said he expected this was 
some mess; Naval messes were always 
hot stuff. He wanted to spin me yarns 
of his infant excesses, but 
off by telling him he ought to report to 
the skipper. You'll have to look after 
him, Pay. That will give you some 
honest work for a change.” 
it must be confessed that at lunch 
the newcomer justified the Doctor's 
worst forebodings. Afterwards the 
| First Lieutenant and the Paymaster had 
an earnest colloquy. Then the latter 
sought his new assistant: he found 
him gloomily turning over the pages 
of a six-months-old illustrated paper. 





only by the low tones of the Paymaster | 


Jack (who has been bowled by a ball 
“Brioomm’ U-noat ractics!” 


choked him | 


“ What do you think of the ship?” 
he asked cheerfully. 

“ Rotten slow lot,” replied the A.?.: 
“T tried to make things hum a bit at 


| stuffed owls.” 
“Ah, you'll find it different this 
evening after the Commander has gone. 
Bad form to tell smoking-room yarns 
while he’s here.” 
Meanwhile the First Lieutenant 
| visited the Commander in his cabin. 





ing; “only mind, no unnecessary vio- 


| ceased their discussion and ZA. 


ZAG . 





which 


I hope it won't 
be necessary.” 

The Assistant Paymaster had no 
| cause to complain of lack of hilarity at 
‘dinner. The most trivial remark was 
| greeted with roars of merriment. When 
the Krna’s health had been drunk the 
|\Commander pleaded letters and left 
the ward-room. Instantly a perfect 
babel arose. Everyone seemed to be 
asking everyone else to have a drink. 
The newcomer selected a large whisky. 

“ Wilkes,” said the First Lieutenant, 
“one large whisky, one dozen soda, one 
dozen ginger-heer and two large bottles 
of lime-juice.” 

“Large bottles, you blighter!” he 
yelled after the back of the astonished 
marine who went out to fulfil this re- 
markable order. 

“Now,” said the Junior Watchkeeper, 


lunch and they all sat looking like 


“Very well,” said the latter on part- | 


kept very low). 





when all the glasses had been filled, 
“I call on Number One for a song.” 
Amid vociferous applause the First 
Lieutenant, clasping a huge tumbler of 
ginger-beer, rose unsteadily. Without 
the semblance of a note anywhere he 
proceeded to bawl “A frog he would 
a-wooing go.” A prima donna at the 
zenith of her fame might have envied 
his reception. The Junior Watchkeeper 


broke half the glasses in the trans- | 


ports of his enthusiasm. “ Come along, 
Doe,” said the singer as soon as he 


could make himself heard ; “ give us a | 


With the assistance of his 
neighbours the Doctor placed 
p one foot on his chair and the 
i* other on the table. “Say, 
_ you fellows,” he said thickly, 


| yarn.” 


an’ Three Bears.” 
Overcome, apparently, by 


| silent, and fixed the walnuts 
| with a dreamy stare. 

“Go on, Doe.!” “ Goldi- 
locks, Goldilocks.” “The 
Doc,” said the Paymaster, 
| was always a devil for the 
' girls.” 
| “Pay,” remonstrated the 
First Lieutenant sorrowfully, 
|“ that’s the third half-penny 
for swearing this year. You 
mean that the Doctor has 
always evinced a marked par- 
tiality for the society of the 
gentler sex.” 

Punctuated at the more 
exciting points with breath- 
less exclamations of horror 
and amazement from his 
,audience, the Doctor's ren- 
‘dering of the story proved 
an overwhelming success. As 
he painted in vivid periods 
the scene where Goldilocks 
was discovered by all three 
bears asleep in the little bear's bed, 
the First Lieutenant broke down com- 
pletely and had to be patted and 
soothed into a more tranquil frame of 
mind before the story eould proceed. 
Then there was a spell of musical 
chairs, the First Engineer obliging at 
the piano, and afterwards giving & 
tuneful West-Country folk-song at the 
Doctor's request. The Junior Watch- 
keeper, declaring his inability to re 

‘member anything, read half a column 

from the “ Situations Vacant” portion 
of The Times, and amid the ensuing 
applause slipped quietly from the room 
in obedience’ to an unspoken signal 
from the First Lieutewant. After the 
Second Engineer had given an exhibition 
of what he asserted to be an Eskimo 
tribal dance, the First Lieutenant ad- 
dressed the Assistant Paymaster. 





tender recollections he was | 











“ jolly litl’ yarn—Goblylocks | 
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“Now then, young fellow, it is your | 
turn., D’ you want to give usa yarn?” | 
But the boy had learned his lesson. 
“I'm afraid I don’t know any yarns 
that would interest you, Sir,” he said. 
. If you don’t mind I think I'll turn 
in 


The First Lieutenant smiled on him 
with the mature wisdom of twenty- 
seven summers. ‘ Quite right, my lad. 
| By the way, you might look in at the| 
bath-room on the way to your cabin 
| and tell the Junior Watchkeeper that 


we shan't want the bath that he is 
filling from the cold tap. I’m very 


glad we shan’t.” 





“Now is the opportunity for carrying out 
the recommendation of a Select Committee in 
1908 that there should be a common gallery | 
for men and women.”—The Vote. 


A sort of Mixed Grille, in fact. 


_“ Wanted, Upper Housemaid of two ; 
£30; 5 maids; two ladies in family ; 
| country place.”—Daily Paper. 


wages 
quret 


| Who said our upper classes are not 
| feeling the War ? 


| “Reguired, vi ry small nicely Furnished 
| House or Cottage. Bathroom and good private 
girls’ school within easy walk essential.” 
Daily Paper. 

There is nothing so invigorating as a 
little walk before one’s bath. 








Voice from gallery (during grave-digger scene in “ Hamlet”). “ AYN’T YER GOING TO 'AVE NO PARAPET?” 

































And yet such criminals as those 


SEMPER EADEM., ee : A gpa ; 

‘ ‘ ‘ Did England proud with English bows bid 

A prisoner, Gunner Grogan, E., ‘ . ; ; 
“Veg S As schoolboys have to read ; 
[o-day will be brought up to me And Gunner Grogan would to-day ee 
R For oe < sloth oath Prove every bit as stout as they ) 
OREN CARY HOSS: EA: RSET. Should there arise the need. tet 
Aroused, he lipped a Bombardier 


But just as heroes of Romance, 
Who dodged parades with half a chance, 
Were strafed—and mighty hard } 
So likewise Gunner Grogan, E., 4 
Employed in making history, Hea 
? 
; 


(And very natural—both). 


And I shall counter, with disdain, 
His feeble efforts te explain 

Or justify such deeds. 
It will be funny if I fail 


. , ‘ , : | j t { is 
To twist young Gunner Grogan’s tail, | Will do an extra guard. i 





5 AK, | { 


That being what he needs. i 
a . Eee = = - | Weare informed by the Right Hon. the THe, 
[ know he isn’t really bad 
Ree 36 SS ees ' Lord Mayor of Bristol that his Lordship still bt | 
Myself, I rather like the lad. has a supply of famous men connected with } 
(And loathe that Bombardier ! ) the great war, and will be pleased to supply | i 
Beneath his buttons—none too bright— | them to applicants.”’ : ti 
Mav lurk the spit it of a knight— Evening Times and Echo (Bristol). i 
A thwarted cavalier. | Will the Priwe Mrytster please note? Hi 
; 


For some who fought at Cregy, too, “A conference of the Ministers of depart- 
Snored on or scoffed when trumpets ments concerned will take place in London to 
blew, arrange measures for their execution.” 
And presently were caught ; Daily Chronicle, 
And when the clanking N.C.O.’s Anticipated comment from The Mourn- 
Came round to prod them, I suppose jing Toast: “ And quite time, too,” 
They up and spoke their thought. f 
. “Lord Lawrence, once Viceroy of India, | 
said, ‘ Notwithstanding all that English | 
people have done to benefit India, the mis- 
sionaries have done more than all other agonies 
combined.’ "—-Malay Tribune. 


Then they were for it; up they went | 
Paraded by the Prince's tent, 

While he, to meet the crime, 
Recalled the nastiest words he knew, 
And learned the worst that he could do Missionaries in the East have a lot to | 

From “ K. R.” of the time. put up with. 
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| will induce him tosay to Mr. Blenkinson, 


A LETTER FROM THE FRONT | cenior: «I say, can't youdo something 


On A Purety Domestic Matrer. 

My pear Wire,—yYours to hand of | 
the 10th inst., and contents, re son, 
noted. I observe that you are for the 
moment satisfied with bis progress, and | 
that you feel yourself in a position to be 
able to see your way to inform me that 
he is beginning to have and express 
ideas of his own on all subjects. He! 
shows himself a fine fellow, and you 
have every reason to be as happy as it | 
is possible to be in wartime. 

By the same post arrived the new | 
uniform from Dover Street, London, W. | 
You will be glad to hear that Messrs. | 
Blenkinson have done us proud, manag- | 
ing to carry out your many suggestions | 
without departing from regulation. 
They make a fine fellow of me, neat | 
but not gaudy, striking in appearance | 
without being offensive to the eye.) 
Once more they too have shown) 
themselves fine fellows. We are all! 
fine fellows; my dear, you are posi-| 
tively surrounded on all sides by fine 
fellows, and it would look as if, given | 
peace, we are all together going to be| 
as happy as the day is long. | 

So I thought at first blush; but are we 
so sure? The separate ingredients are 
excellent; there couldn’t be a better | 
son than Robert or better tailors than | 
Messrs. Blenkinson. But how will they | 
blend? Mind you, I’m not daring to 
doubt the courtesy and tact of a single | 
Blenkinson ; but these views which son 
Robert is beginning to form, where will | 
they lead him ... andus. . . and the| 
Blenkinsons? Again, I’m not sug- | 
gesting that Robert will ever go to such | 
lengths in view-forming as to dare to | 
attack such an anciently and honourably | 
established firm as Messrs. Blenkinson ; | 
indeed, I could almost wish it might 
fall out that way, and that they and I | 
might continue, without intervention, | 
upon our present terms of mutual 
esteem and entire satisfaction. If things | 
stand so well between us, while I am 
but young, claiming no higher rank or | 
standing than that of Captain (Temp.), | 
bow much more must we flourish | 
when I have risen to those heights to 
which we know I am bound to reach | 
in my full maturity? Against such an | 
alliance even the youthful and vigorous 
Robert would hurl himself and_ his! 
criticisms in vain. No, I foresee a 
danger more subtle and formidable | 
than that. 

Some of the very first views that | 
Robert forms will be on the subject of | 
| clothes. His very desire to be perfectly | 
| dressed will take him to Blenkinsons’, | 
, and, when he has spent two hours’! 
_ trying on the very latest, his desire to 
get me, at any rate, passably dressed | 


to stop the governor wearing clothes 
like that?” 


Blenkinson, having long anticipated | 


and dreaded this, will at once hasten 
round to the back with the tape- 
measure; but Robert wilk catch him 


when he comes round again and say, | 


“T shouldn't have believed that you 
would ever consent to make such clothes 
as he insists on wearing.” 

Blenkinson perforce will smile that 
deferential and conciliatory smile of 
his, which seems to say: “ We entirely 
agree with you, Sir, but it isn’t for us 
to say so.” 

Robert, blown out with conceit, upon 
being tacitly corroborated by Blenkin- 
sons in a matter of taste, will pur- 
sue the subject mercilessly, until his 


victim is forced into some definite 
statement. Looking round to see that 


he cannot possibly be overheard, Blen- 
kinson, senior, will be led by his too 
perfect courtesy to commit himself. 
“ Well, Sir,” he will murmur, “‘ we have 
on one or two occasions dared to hint 
that his cut was rather out of date, and 
would he permit us to alter it in some 
small particulars? But Sir Reginald” 
(or shall we make it “the General ”’? 
“prefers, quite rightly, of course, to 
decide these things for himself.” 

“* Quite rightly’ be blowed,” Robert 
will retort. ‘‘ We know and he doesn’t. 
Can’t you make him understand? You 
can sometimes get him to be reasonable, 
if you stick to him long enough.”’ 


Blenkinson will be quite unable to| 


let his old and honoured customer go 
entirely undefended or unexcused on so 
grave an issue. “ We fancy, Sir, that 
the General” (or shall we say “His 
Lordship ” ?) “ understands just as well 
as we do, Sir, but .. .” 

‘* But what?” Robert would exclaim, 
a little exasperated to hear it suggested 
in his presence that I understand any- 
thing. 

Mr. Blenkinson, senior, will rub his 
chin, wondering very much whether he 
is justified in allowing himself to go 
so far as to hint at the truth in this 
instance. ‘ But—er—well, Sir,” will 
be extracted from him at last, ‘ we 
gather—er—we gather, Sir—er’m—her 
Ladyship insists.” 

I see Robert's face clear and I hear 
him say in quite a different tone, “ Oh, 
I'll soon manage mother for you.” 


| And off he trots home, and in a week 


or less I have to adopt his ridicu- 
lously ugly, obviously impracticable 
and damnably uncomfortable fashions 
—tight trousers and high collars, no 
doubt. 

Yes, that's where Robert, and you, 
with your Robert, are leading me, con- 


please.” 


| found you both. It will be as bed as 





that ; confound you both. 
| “Don't speak like that, eyen in 
jest,” you'll say brazenly. 
* But damme, Mary——” 
| “And I certainly will not have my 


| namecoupled with that sort of language, 


[ shall appeal to Robert to bear | 


evidence that I am the injured party, | 
and not you. Robert of course will} 


, stand by you, and vou, worthless woman | 

that you are, will sink your identity | 
and sacrifice your soul and stand by 
TIGHT TROUSERS AND HIGH COLLARS, 

And F shall get red in the face (and | 
at the back of the neck). 

And in the end I shall have to make | 
good by taking you all out to the most | 
expensive dinner, theatre and supper | 
possible—very nice for you two, no| 
doubt, but what about me in those | 
infernal trousers and collars ? | 

It will right itself in the end, for I | 
cannot believe your reason will per- 
manently forsake you, even for that 
precious nut of a Robert. Eventually 
we shall prefer, unanimously you and 
I, to slink about the back streets, clothed 
in our own ideas, rather than pro- | 
menade the fashionable parts clothed | 
in Robert's. 

Do you say to yourself that that 

supreme test, the sacrifice of Piccadilly, 
Bond Street and the Park, is too much? 
Don’t cry, darling; it will never be as 
bad as that. And why? Because, 
according to that incredibly stupid 
| young man, Robert, Piccadilly, Bond 
Street and the Park will then be the 
back streets, in which no decent people, 
except out-of-date, old-fashioned fogeys 
like ourselves, would ever consent to be 
seen. So it is really myself whois still 
alone. Yours, R. 








LOVELY WOMAN, 

Ir the casual gods send inquiring 
strangers into my camp, let them (the 
intruders) be civil, please, or at least 
Citizens I can at once wave 

away with a regretful nescio vos ; foot- 
officers are decently reserved in their 
thirst for knowledge of an essentially 
Secret Service; but officers’ wives 
I was growing to like the Royal 
Gapshire Cyclists (H.D.), my _neigh- 
bours in the next field, until last Friday, 
when they perpetrated their Grand 
Athletic Tournament. Quite early m 
the day twos and threes of subalterns, 
with here and there a company com- 
mander, dribbled across with a diffident 
wish to be shown round the guns, and 
round we went. By the ninth tour I 
was wearying fast of the cicerone act, 
and hoping they would not mistake my 


dutiful reticence for stuffiness. They 
ee 


be male. 
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| Recruit. “Excuse ME, Sir, 


had made me free of a mess that has 
its points. Then, towards tea-time, She 
came. The Major, who brought, intro- 
duced Her, apologised (not for bringing 
Her) and withdrew. He was due to 
start the Three-Legged Obstacle Relay. 
She, on the other hand, was so in- 
terested, and would I, etc.? Would I 
not ! 


“Lovely woman!” thought I. “ Fit 
soil for a romantic seed! Farewell 
reserve and half-told truth!’’ I then 


proceeded to describe unto her things 


unattempted yet in Field, Garrison, or | 
Her first ques- | 
tion (pointing to the recoil-controlling | 


High Angle Ballistics. 


gear of No, 2 gun), whether bot/: barrels 
were fired at once, gave me a cue price- 
less and not to be missed. My imagin- 
ation held good for full fifteen minutes, 
and by the time we were ambling back 
to the fence I had got on to our new 
Sensitive electrical plant for registering 
the sound, height, range, speed and 
| direction of hostile aircraft. The fluent 
| ease of it intoxicated, and I was lucky 
oo to mar the whole by working in 
| Something crude and trite about the 
| pilot's name. 
c 


She departed, smiling radiant thanks, 





and I thought no more of it until this | 


morning, when Post Orderly handed 
me the following note: ; 

‘ Dear Str,—It was too kind of you 
to tell me all about your guns the other 
day, and it was too bad of me to let 
you. I ought to have mentioned that 
iny husband is the Colonel Strokes, of 
the High Angle Ordnance Council, 
One of his favourite remarks is that 


the one woman of his acquaintance | 


who knows more about artillery than a 
cow does of mathematics is 
‘Very sincerely yours, 
“ Evetyn STROKES. 
“ P.S,—Do you by any chance write?” 








Commercial Candour. 
From a company’s report :— 

Interim dividend on the Ordinary snares 
f d July 31, 1917, at the rate 
f 10 per cent. per annum, less income tax.” 

Evening Paper. 





\ twelve-vear-old boy was at Aberavon on 
Thursday sent to a reformatory school for five 
s charged with stealing 5463 
Nbegetable marrows from an allotment.” 

Western Mail. 


he intended to 


It is supp’ sed that 
reduce them to deciimais. 


4) , ew 
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BUT HAVE THE GERMANS THE SAME METHODS IN BAYONET-FIGHTING AS WE HAVE?” 
Instructor. “Let's HOPE so. IT's YOUR ONLY CHANCE.” 


CRICKET. 

THERE is no truth in the rumour that 
spectacular cricket is to be resumed. 
It is perfeetly true that a section of 
the public who are devoted to watch- 
ing the game and cannot understand 
why, because the nations happen to be 
at war, this favourite summer recre 


| 
| 








ation should be denied them, have | 


been agitating for the Government to 
arrange with the War Office to release 


lall first-class cricketers now in the | 


Forces, so that they may be free to 


|play matches at home. It is also | 
ltrue that the Government, having re- 


\fused to do this, subsequently, in view 
| of the arguments urged by a deputation 
lof cricket enthusiasts, agreed to do so, 
| since it has always set its face against 
|any pedantie rigidity of purpose. But 
none the less no such matehes will be 
played, for the simple reason that the 


back until their job is finished. 





* Boots Save nearly 50% buying Factory 


direct.” —News of the World. 


lcricketers themselves refuse to come | 


On second thoughts we think we shall | 


continue buying one pair at a time. 
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Little Girl (as distinguished admiral enters). “BE QuIET, Frpo, YOU SILLY DOG—THAT’S NOT THE POSTMAN.” 








THE BALLAD OF JONES'S BLICHTY. — 


THERE are some men who dwell for years 
Within the battle’s hem, 

Almost impervious, it appears, 
To shot or stratagem ; 

Some well-intentioned sprite contrives 

By hook or crook to save their lives 

(It also keeps them from their wives), 
And Jones was one of them. 


The hugest bolts of Messrs. Krurr 
Hissed harmless through his hair ; 
, The Bosch might blow his billet up, 
But he would be elsewhere ; 
And if with soul-destroying thud 
| A monstrous Minnie hit the mud, 
The thing was sure to be a dud 
If only Jones was there. 


Men envied him his seatheless skin, 
But he deplored the fact, 

And day by day, from sheer chagrin, 
He did some dangerous act ; 

He slew innumerable Huns, 

He captured towns, he captured guns ; 

His friends went home with Blighty | 

ones, 

But he remained intact. 


We had a horse of antique shape, 
Mild and of mellowed age, 
And, after some unique escape, 
Which made him mad with rage, 


| On this grave steed Jones rode away. . 


“ beatings. 


They bore him back at break of day, 
And Jones is now with Mrs. J. 
The convalescent stage. 


The world observed the chance was 
droll 

That sent so mild a hack 
To smite the invulnerable soul 

Whom WIiLn1AM could not whack ; 
But spiteful folk remarked, of course, 
He must have used terrific force 
Before he got that wretched horse 

To throw him off its back. 


A. 2. 
Another Impending Apology. 








hilly places, who have been enlisted for the 
labour corps, were seen passing this town by 
train lately. Some had too fewclothes. Ou 


was seen among them.”—Times of Assam. 

* All can sympathise with Mr. — and his 
teetotal party in deploring the excesses of 
‘liquor’ of any description, and the vice, 
want and misery it brings in its course. But 
we cannot for a single moment listen to their 
selfish and pitiful beatings, when we know 
that if their methods were carried out through 
the land it would people our beloved country 
with a virile race of effete degenerates.” 

Provincial Paper. 
“ Virile”’ is good, and should encourage 
the teetotalers to proceed with their 


” 
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. German Cavalry in (and out of) Action. 


“ Many coolies of the savage tribes from the | 


|late Chief Secretary; the Hon’ble Mr. ——, | 
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‘** Polybe,’ writing in the Figaro, estimates 
the German losses at 20,000 horse de combat 
on the first day of the battle.’’—Local Paper. 


* Following the Franco-German war an ept- 
demic of smallpox raged throughout Europe, 
which was not checked until Jenner's famous 
Liverpool Echo. 

It is sad to think that Jennen’s dis- 
covery, made in 1796, should have 
remained dormant till after 1870. 


vaccination discovery.” 


“Mr. Gerard's reminiscences have caused 
much perturbation in German Court cir les. 
Daily Paper. 
Little scraps of paper, 
Little drops of ink 
Make the Katser caper 
And the Nations think. 

** A money prize offered to boys at Barcombe, 
Suxxes, for killing cabbage butterflies resulted 
in over 4,000 insects being destroyed. The 
winner, Victor King, accounted for 1,399. 

Liverpool Echo. 


We congratulate him on his Suxxes. 
“One new thing he (Mr. Hexpsrson) ‘es | 
closed was that in his pervious statement that 
carried the Conference to the Stockholm vote, 
&e."— Daily Mail. 
As “ pervious,” according to WEBSTER, 
means “ capable of being seen through, 
we think the printer is to be congratu- 
lated. i 
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a 
Member of Committee (interviewing candidate for training for farm work). “ AXD ARE YOU FOND OF ANIMALS—HORSES AND Cows?” 
Candidate. “ WELL, NO—NOT VERY.” | 
Member of Committee. “But I'M AFRAID THAT'S RATHER NECESSARY.” 
Candidate (brightly resolute). “Ou, BUT I SHOULD TRY NOT TO THINK ABOUT TITEM.’ 
An expression of concern passed you to-day. As you are no doubt | 
AN . 1T ’ 2 . . . “. : 
AN IDEAL MEDICAL BOARD. across his face. aware, it is contrary to its rule to 


(A Dream of the Future.) “Oh, you shouldn't have done that, examine more than three persons in 
Sir. The Authorities don’t like it.'one day, and an unusually diffieult 
Medical Board next morning, and I was| bere is a special fund for such ex-|case, held over from yesterday, has | 
seeking distraction in the evening paper. | PEMS€S, you know, Sir. Will you please upset all its arrangements. _ 
Suddenly my eye was caught by the come this way, Sir? “The Board would consider it a 
headlines announcing the transfer of} 1 followed him along the corridor, favour if you could make it convenient 
recruiting arrangements from the Mili- |and was shown into a luxurious apart- to call again to-morrow morning at 
tary to the Civil authorities, This|™ert overlooking a_ pleasant garden. the same time. ve 
promised to be interesting. [he janitor placed an easy chair in “ I'he enclosed cheque is intended to 
All at once the room grew misty, | POsition for me, handed me a copy of compensate you for the unnecessary 
, | Punch, and brought me a glass of wine trouble to which you have been put. 


and when the atmosphere cleared again | 
‘ t A aps | . . “Vv » + a > Poe ed 
I found myself in the open street. | and some biscuits. Your obedient Servants 


Before me was a palatial building with} “ Now, Sir, if you will give me your; Punetually at the time appointed I 


I was due to go in front of the local 


| the words “ Medical Board” carved on | Papers I will send them up to the again entered the building, and was 





a marble slab over the main entrance. Be ard. :' bi dl met by the same janitor. 
I entered, and was immediately con-| | q handed the packet to him, and he) «The Board is quite ready for you, | 
fronted by a liveried janitor who bowed | left the room. ., Sir,” he said. “ Will you please ascend | 
obsequiously. | A few minutes later a message-girl to the dressing-room, Sir?” 
“I have come to be medically ex- | entered. | He committed me to the care of a 


° ” ° “ 2 ~ : : 9". ; ow ‘ ns 
amined,” I explained. Are you Mr. Smith ?”’ she inquired. | jift-girl, who conveyed me to the second 
“Yes, Sir,” he replied. “ Will you| I confessed that I was, upon which | storey. Here I.was handed over to a 
be good enough to wait one moment, |*he handed me a sealed envelope. I! smart valet, who assisted me to un- 
| opened it, and found a letter and &| gress in a comfortable little apartment 


Sir, while I settle with your taxi-driver, : The | . 
cheque for five pounds. The letter ran replete with every convenience. 


and then I will take you to the waiting- 





room, Sir.” as follows :— | Having donned a warm dressing- 
“T have no taxi,” I said. “I just “Sim,—The above-named Medical' gown, I was conducted to the Board 
Walked.” !Board regrets its inability to examine’ Room, where I found a dozen of our | 
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WHERE HAVE YOU BEEN? 
Employer, “Wat, U8 wY TIME?” 


Eimployer. “ 





reg KA choy 


Old Operative. “’AVING ME ‘AIR CUT.” 
Old Operative. “ WELL, IT GREW IN YOUR TIME. 








| greatest Specialists assembled. The 


President shook hands and greeted me 
effusively. 
one Doctor to another, each making, 
with the utmost delicacy and con- 


| sideration, a thorough examination of 


that part of my anatomy on which he 
was an acknowledged expert. 

When this was over I was invited to 
retire to the dressing-room and resume 
my garments while the Board held a 


| protracted consultation on my case. 


On returning to the Board Room I was 


| provided with a seat, and the President 





addressed me. 

“Well, Mr. Smith, we can find 
a constitutionally wrong with 
you. But tell me, have you ever had 
any serious illness?’ 

shook my head. I had always 
been abnormally healthy. : 

“Think carefully,” he urged. “We 
don't w ant to pass you as fit if we can 
ay it.’ 


Then I passed in turn from | 


He seemed so anxious that I felt 
ashamed to disappoint him. 

“ Well,” I replied, ‘ ‘the ouly thing I! 
can call to mind is that, according to my 
mother, I had a severe teething rash 
when I was ten months old.” 

As I uttered these words the faces of 
all became suddenly grave. 

“That is quite enough, Mr. Smith,” 
said the President. “ You are given 
total exemption. You should never 


jhave been brought here at all, but I) 


am sure you will realise that in times 


of national eme rgency mistakes of this | 


nature are bound to occur. If you will! 
apply to the Cashier on your way out 
he will give you a draft for twenty 
pounds, to re ‘imburse you in some small 
vay for the loss of your valuable time. 
Goo d- bye! .f 

He held out his hand, but before ] 


could grasp it a mist again enveloped 


ime, from which I emerged upon the 


dreadful facts of life. 








SONGS OF FOOD PRODUCTION. 
VI. 
BALLAD O¥ THE Poraro, 
Anove three hundred years ago ) 
To Britain’s shores there came 
An immigrant of lineage low— 
Sol Tuberose his name. 


He settled down in mean estate, 
Despised on every side, 

Until at last he waxéd great, 
Grew rich and multiplied. 


Now none so popular as he; 
To every house he goes, 
At every table he must be— 

The great Sol Tuberose! 





In time of war he proves his worth, | 
He helps us everywhere ; ; 

There's nothing on (or in) this earth | 
That can with him compare, 


Not the great Lioyp could save the 
land 
Except for mighty Sol ; 
For he is Bread’s twin-brother—and | 
He gives us Alcohol; 


Not such as fills the toper’s tum, 
But such as fills the shell— 
Such as will be in days to come | 

Heat, light, and pow’r as well. 


Yes, in the spacious days to come | 
We ‘ll bless Sol Tuberose, 
When all our motor engines hum | 
On what the farmer grows. | 


Then cultivate him all you can, 
With him and his stand well in; 
There’s one that is a Nobleman, 

There's one Sir John Llewellyn. 


There’s one that is a British Queen, 
There's one a dwarf, Ashleaf, 

There ’s one that is a plain Colleen, 
There ’s one an Arran Chief. 


He ‘ll serve us if we do him well 
(Last year he failed our foes). 
Oh, who ean all the praises tell 


Of good Sol FPuberose! W. B. 4 








The Revenant. 
“CAPTAIN STANLEY WILSON’S 
RETURN HOME. 
CHEERFUL aNp Wein arrer Lonc IyTer 
MENT.” — Yorkshire Dost. / 


| 





| Gentleman, 30, offers 10/- weekly, own | 
laundry, and help with children, ‘refined | 
country home. No needlework.”—The Lady. | 
Slacker ! 
Letter sent by a soldier's wife to the | 
Army Pay Department :— | 
‘I am sending you my maragé vortificate | 
and six children there were seven but wom} 
died You only sent six back her name wei 
fanny and was baptised on a half sheet © 
paper by the reverend Thomas. i 
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Oficer (on leave). “SO YOU'RE STILL ALIVE, PETER?” 
Peter. “Yes, Strn—an’ I’M GOIN’ TO SEE ANOTHER CHRISTMAS, SIR. 
THROUGH THE MONTH OF AUGUST I LIVE OUT THE WHOLE YEAR.” 


You ser, Sm, I'VE ALWAYS NOTICED THAT WHEN I LIVE 


A Centenary. 
JOHN LEECH. 
Born August 29th, 1817. 
I.—To ovr Greatest ConTrisuTor 


These were your stuff, and these your|ever vigilant for humorous incident, 
skill /his ears alert for humorous sayings, 
Consigned to future ages, ,and his hand translating all into pic- 
And caught and set them down at will | torial drama and by a sure and benign 
In Mr. Punch’s pages. 
piest moment. 

His three monumental volumes called 
Pictures of Life and Character consti- 
tute a truer history of the English 

| people in the middle of the last century 
For these and many a hundred more, | than any author could have composed : 
Far as our voice can reach, Sir, ; 
We send it out from shore to shore, | history none the less. And this leaves 
And bless your name, JoHN Leecn, | out of account altogether the artist's 
Sir. R. C. L. work as a cartoonist, where he often 
exceeded the duty of the historian, 


Besides, you bound us to your praise 
With many strong indentures 
By limning Mr. Briggs, his ways 


And countless misadventures. 


Joun Leecu, a hundred years ago, 
When you were born and after, 

There shone a sort of kindly glow 
Of airy fun and laughter ; 

It was a sound that seemed to sing, 
A universal humming 

That made the echoing rafters ring 
And so proclaimed your coming. 


It was not noted at the time: 
I was not there to note it, IT. 

But now I set it down in rhyme 
That other men may quote it 

And still maintain the thing is true, 
Defying Wisdom’s strictures, 

And lose all doubt by looking through 
A book of Leecu’s pictures. 


HISTORIAN AND PROPHET. 
A HUNDRED years ago to the very events but actually influenced it. 
day was Joun Leecn born. Mr.Punch, To influence the course of events 
came into the world on July 17th, 1841, 
and was thus twenty four years younger. 
But in spite of any disparity in age the 
two great men were made for each 
other. Jonn Lercu without Mr. Punch 
would still have spread delight, for did 
he not illustrate those Handley Cross 
novels which his friend THackrray 
said he would rather have written than 
any of his own books? But to think 
of Mr. Punch without Jonny Leecn is, 
as the Irishman unthinkable. 
From the third volume, when LEEcu 
got really into his stride, until his 
lamented early death in 1864, Legcn’s 
genius was at the service of his young 
friend : his quick perceptive kindly eyes | 


gentleman's ambition. What he chiefly 
wished was to enable others to share his | 
own enjoyment in the fun and foibles | 
of a world in which it is better to be 
cheerful than sad, and, in the process | 
of passing on his amusement, to earn a | 
sufficient livelihood to enable him to pay 
his way and now and then be free to 
follow the hounds. 

All these praises he would probably 
wish unsaid, so modest and unassum- | 
ing was he. Let us therefore stop and | 
merely draw attention to the two pages | 
of his drawings which follow, each of | 
which shows Joun Legon in the light | 
of a prophet. 


You drew our English country-folk 
As many others saw them 
The simple life, the simple joke, 
But only you could draw them ; 
The warp and woof of country joys 
: In green and pleasant places ; 
The mischievous and merry boys, * . 
The girls with shining faces. said, 
The Squires, the Centaurs of the chase 
: And all the chase’s patrons, 
Each in his own, his ordered place ; 
The comfortable matrons— 





| 


‘instinct seizing always upon the hap- | 


history made gay with laughter, but | 


and not only recorded the course of | 


was however far from being this simple | 
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ONE OF THE RIGHT SORT. 


Grandmamma, “WHAT CAN YOU WANT, ARTHUR, TO GO BACK TO SCHOOL 80 


ANTICIPATIONS BY JOHN LEECH. 


RIVARL. 


mon 
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OUR SPECIALS 
Special’s Wife. “ CONTRARY TO REGULA- 








PARTICULARLY ON MONDAY FOR? I THOUGHT YOU WERE GOING TO STAY WITH TIONS, INDEED! Frppuesticxs! I must 
US TILL THE END OF THE WEEK!” INSIST, FREDERICK, UPON YOUR TAKING | 
Arthur. “WHY, YOU 8EE, GRAN’MA—WE ARE GOING TO ELECT OFFICERS FOR THIS HOT BRANDY-AND-WATER. I SHALL BE | 
to. } 


HAVING YOU LAID UP NEXT, AND NOT FIT 


oun Rivie Corps ox MonpDAY, AND I DON’T LIKE TO BE OUT OF IT ) 
FOR ANYTHING.” [“Punch,” April 22, 1848, | 


(“ Punch,” June 30, 1860. 





— Tithe 


THE RIGHT MEN IN THE RIGHT PLACE; 

viz., A CLUB WINDOW. 

Old General'Muddle. “Wat I say, 18—IS—EH? WHat? 
RY JoVE! WHAT THE DOOCE SHOULD CIVILIANS KNOW ABOUT 
—FrH? WHAaT—AHEM !—MILITARY AFFAIRS! AFrarns! EH?” 

Colonel Splutter. “Han! THe Press, Str! By Jove, THE 
PRESS IS THE CURSE OF THE COUNTRY, AND WILL BE THE 
RUIN OF THE ARMY! By Jove, I'D HANG ALL LITTERY MEN 
—HANG ’EM, Sir!" {“ Punch,” February 27, 1858. 








amos 2 —. ——— 4 





CURIOUS ECHO AT A RAILWAY STATION. 
Traveller. “Porter! Porter!” 


Echo. “Don’? YOU WISH YOU MAY GET HIM?” 
(* Punch,” October 19, 1961, 
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= on ~~ OO 
=: = . A DISTRESSED AGRICULTURIST. 
and “Wr GW E 
WELL INTENDED, NO DOUBT. sunun 70 BB A PROBIBILITY OF 8 cCumsinioe to meee ee 
BB veg the a Lion. “ TERR, FRIEND ! id Now Tenant (who strongly approves of War prices). oy GoopNess, Gracious! Way, 
AY THOSE DANGEROUS VANITIES | YOU DON’T MEAN TO SAY THAT THERE’S ANY DANGER OF PEACE!" 
(“ Punch,” November 20, 1852 f E mete ch,” | 











ia . [(“ Punch,” February 2, 1856. 
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IPATIONS BY JOHN LEECH. 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY FEMALE. 
Father of the Family. ‘‘COME, DEAR; WE SO SELDOM GO OUT ETHER NOW 
—CAN’T YOU TAKE US ALL TO THE PLAY TO-NIGHT?” AN ASTONISHING REQUEST. 
Mistress of the House and M.P. ** How you TALK, CHARLES! Don't you SEE Fast young lady (to old gent). “Have you svucn 
THat I am TOO BUSY? I HAVE A COMMITTFE TO-MORROW MORNING, AND I HAVE A THING AS A LUCIFER ABOUT YOU, PoR I'VE LEFI 
MY SPEECH ON THE GREAT CROCHET QUESTION TO PREPARE FOR THE EVENIN( MY CIGAR-LIGHTS AT HOME?” 
* Punch's Almanack" for 1853. [* Punch,” August 29, 1857 
a 2 
J 
a / j ’ \ ’ . 
NOT VERY LIKELY. 
Mistress. “Wert, I’m sure! AND PRAY WHO IS THAT?” 
Cook. *‘ ON, IF YOU PLEASE, ’M, IT’S ONLY MY COUSIN WHO HAS CALLE! ar ——= = 
JUST TO SHOW ME HOW TO BOIL A POTATO (* Punch,” August 31, 135 OUR SPECIALS. 
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A PEACE CONFERENCE. 
Flora. “Ou, I AM 80 GLAD—DEAR HARRIET 


THERE IS A 
CHANCE OF PEACE—I AM MAKING THESE SLIPPERS AGAINST 


DEAR ALFRED COMES BACK!” 
Cousin Tom. “Han, WELL! I AIN’T QUITE SO ANXIOUS ABOUT 
PEACE—FOR, YOU SEE, SINCE THOSE SOLDIER CHAPS HAVE BEEN 
ABROAD, WE CIVILIANS HAVE HAD IT PRETTY MUCH OUR OWN 
WAY WITH THE GURLS!" Punch,” March 22, 185 


—.. 





Special Constable. “Now MIND, YOU KNow—IF I 
KILL YOU, IT’S NOTHING; BUT IF YOU KILL ME, BY 
JINGO, IT'S MURDER.” [* Punch,” April 22, 1848. 


= 


GRAND PEACE DEMONSTRATION IN OUR NURSERY ! 


[* Punch,” May 24, 1856 
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A BALLAD OF EELS. 


(“Lord Desborough has just been reminding 
us of the neglected source of food supply that 
we have in the eels of our rivers and ponds. 
He stated, ‘ The food value of an eel is remark- 
able. In food value one pound of eels is better 
than a loin of beef... . The greatest eel- 
breeding establishment in the world is at Co- 
macchio, on the Adriatic. This eel nursery is 
a gigantic swamp of 140 miles in circumference. 
It has been in existence for centuries, and in 
the sixteenth century it yielded an annual 
revenue of £1,200 to the Pope.’ ” 

Liwerpool Daily Post.) 
Wuen lowering clouds refuse to lift 

And spread depression far and wide, 
| And when the need of strenuous thrift 
| Is loudly hed on every side, 
| What boun gratitude one feels 
| To Desporoven, inspiring chief, 





For telling us: “ One pound of eels 
Is better than a loin of beef” ! 


_ Of old, Popes made eel-breeding pay 
| (At least Lord DesporovcH says 
they did), 
And cleared per annum in this way 
Twelve hundred jingling, tingling 
quid. 
| In fact my brain in anguish reels 
To think we never took a leaf 
Out of the book which taught that 
eels 
Are better than prime cuts of beef. 


In youth, fastidiously inclined, 
I own with shame that I eschewed, 
Like most of my unthinking kind, 
| This luscious and nutritious food ; 
But now that Desporovau reveals 
| Its value, with profound belief 
I sing with him: “One pound of eels 
Is better than a loin of beef.” 


| I chant it loudly in my bath, 
I chant it when the sun is high, 
| And when the moon pursues her 
path 
| Noctambulating through the sky. 
| And when the bill of fare at meals 
| Is more than usually brief, 
| Again I sing: “ One pound of eels 
| Is better than a loin of beef.” 








It is a charm that never fails 

When friends accost me in the street 
And utter agonizing wails 

About the price of butcher’s meat. 
“Cheer up,” I tell them, “‘creels on creels 

Are hastening to your relief; 


| 
| 





But these are only pleasant dreams 
Unless, to realise our hopes, 

Proprietors of ponds and streams 
Re-stock them, like the early Popes. 

Then, though we still run short of keels 
And corn be leaner in the sheaf, 

We shall at least have endless eels, 
Unnumbered super-loins of beef. 


that the infinitely susceptible Colonel, 
who loves Penelope, but is so overcome 
| by the pseudo-sorrowing Betty that he 
|is afraid of “saying so much more than 
jhe means,” and appeals to his inyala- 
able Adjutant for help—how is it he 
survived a bachelor till fifty? And 
how did Betty, with her abysmal 








| ignorance of pass-book lore, manage to 
AT THE PLAY _ postpone her financial Pees for 
aes she |two whole years? And how do they 
“ BILLETED, | suppose so popular and personable a 
No wonder the Royalty Management, lman as Taradseee ‘eould come back to 
realising how resolutely determined the | England under an assumed name with- 
public was to have nothing to do with | out a number of highly inconvenient 
anything so witty and workmanlike as) questions being asked ? More seriously 
The Foundations of Mr. GALSwoRTHY, | I would ask if they really expect ay 
have for their new bill declined upon | pelieye in the reconciliation on so 
the pleasantly trivial comedy of errors | a note of this nice butterfly and this 
and tarradiddles, Billeted. ‘ \callous husband, who never intended, 
Betty Taradine is billeting at her| put for the War, to come back from his 
big-game shooting, and who took no 
‘pains to arrange suitable guidance 
| (there was a lawyer vaguely mentioned, 
|but he seems to have been singularly 
| unobtrusive) for the obviously incompe- 
| tent spouse whom he professes still to 
love? I am afraid it will not do. The 
one real point of weakness in the pre- 
sentation was that Mr. Eapim could 
not modulate from the key of agreeable 
flippancy in which the comedy as 4 
whole was set into that of the solemnly 
sentimental coda. Thus was the artis- 
tic unity of a pleasant trifle destroyed. 
Mr. Dawson Minwarp’s clever care- 
ful method made the Colonel a very 
jlive and plausible figure. Some of 
‘his intimate touches were exceedingly 
adroit. Theauthors deserve a fair share 
of the credit. Indeed there was through- 
out a suggestion of clever characteris®- 
tion conspicuously above the average 
pretty manor-house a nice vaguelof this genre. Penelope was an excel- 
Colonel. The Vicar’s sister disapproves, | lently developed part, rendered with un- 
because Betty is a grass-widow, and | expectedly mature skill by Miss Sreuts 
Penelope, the all-but-flapper, an insuf-| Jesse. The Vicar promised at first to 
ficient chaperone. She expresses her | be a new type, but the authors seemed 
\disapproval with a hardy insolence| to have lost interest in him half-way, 
which must be rare with vicars’ sisters | and not even Mr. Lawrence HanraYs 
| in these emancipated times. Naturally | skill and restraint could quite save him. 
when you have a great deal of palaver | I rate Mr. Eapre as an actor too hi 
| about Betty's husband having deserted | to be much amused by him in obviously 
her two years ago after a serious tiff, | Eapre parts. “A man’s reach must 
and no word spoken or written since,|exceed his grasp.” I think it just t 
you rightly guess that the expected! Miss Hory to say that she seemed & 
new Adjutant, Captain Rymill, will be | little handicapped by efforts of memory, 





. 








BILLETING AND COOING. 
(The happy ending.) 


Mr. Dennis EaDrie. 
Miss Iris Hory. 


Captain Rymill . 
Betty Taradine 








Cheer up, my friends, one pound of | 2°"¢ other than the missing man. But|a condition which will duly disap- 


Is better than a loin of beef.” 


| eels 
| Then all ye fearful folk, dismayed 
By threatened shortage of supplies, 
| Let not your anxious hearts be swayed 
By croakers or their dismal cries ; 
| But, from Penzance to Galashiels, 
| _ From Abertillery to Crieff, 
L 


| 


Remember that “ one pound of eel 
Is better than a loin of beef.” 4 


eanpeeeon te 


you probably don’t guess that Betty,|pear and leave her charm to 
to spoof the Church and keep the) itself. Mr. Georar Howarp was quite 
Colonel, has decided to kill her husband | admirable as a Scots bank manager; 
by faked telegram. So you have a dis-| Miss BLANcHE STANLEY, a really so 
tinetly intriguing theme, which Miss! combination of essential good-nature 
Tennyson Jesse and Captain Harwoop | and wounded dignity as a cook on 
handle with very considerable adroit- _verge of giving notice. Miss GeRTRODE 
ness and embroider with many really | Srerrout tackled a vicaress of the Mid- 
sparkling and laughter-compelling lines. | Victorian era (authors’ responsi i 
{ should like to ask the pleasant! this) with a courage which deserv® 
authors some questions. How is it| both praise and sympathy. 
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THE OPTIMIST. 


“If THIS IS THE RIGHT VILLAGE THEN WE’RE ALL RIGHT. THE INSTRUCTIONS 18 CLEAR—‘GO PAST THE POST-OFFICE AND SHARP TO 
THE LEFT AFORE YOU COME TO THE CHURCH.’” 


THE AIRMAN. OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 
Jack loves dreadnoughts, Peggy loves trains, (By Mr. Punch’'s Staff of Learned Clerks.) | 
But I know what I love—aeroplanes. I vorEsEE the appearance, during the next few years, of 
many regimental handbooks that will record the history at | 
|this present visibly and gloriously in the making. One | 
‘such has already reached me, a second edition of A Brief | 
History of the King’s Royal Rifle Corps (WARREN), compiled | 
and edited by Lieut.-General Sir Epwarp Hurrton, K.C.B, | 
[t is a book to be bought and treasured by many to whom | 
Jack will be an admiral if he isn’t sick : the record of a fine and famous regiment has become in | 
Peggy ‘ll take the tickets and punch them with a click; | these last years doubly precious. The moment of its 
But I will make a splendid hum up there in the blue; =| appearance ts indeed excellently opportune, from the fact | 
I'll look down on London town, I'll look down on you. | that, in the first place, the K.R.R. was recruited from our 
a : : : brothers across the Atlantic, the 60th Royal Americans 
Jack will hunt for U-boats and sink the beasts by scores ; | (as they were then) having been raised, in 1756, from the 
Peggy ‘ll have a perfect life, slamming carriage doors; _| eolonists in the Eastern States, with a view to retrieving 
But I shall join the R.F.C. and Nurse herseli will shout, | the recent disaster to General Brappock’s troops, and to | 
“There's Master Flight-Commander Jim has put them provide a force that could meet the French and Indians 
Huns to rout,” | upon equal terms. Thus the Regiment, which its historian 
| modestly calls a typical unit of the British Army, is in its 
Pe. well-known Liverpool shipowner and philanthropist is giving | origin another link between the two great English-speaking | 
te ia ngs each year of his life—to various charitable and allies of to-day. It has a record, certainly second to none, 
7 anthropic objects. —Scotsman. it ‘from Quebec to Ypres—one that splendidly bears out the 
e might almost have lived in the time of the Patriarchs, words, themselves ringing like steel, of its motto, Celer et | 
mut we gather that he preferred the days of the profits. | Audax. I should add that all profits from the sale of the | 
“Often it was impossible to detect the existence of underground | book will 8° to “ The Ladies’ Guild of the King’s Royal 
works until their pore d opened fire. At one such spot a white Rifle Corps. Friends past and present will no doubt see | 
hag was displayed, and when our men charily approached a burst of | 60 it that these profits are considerable. , 
fire met them.” — East Anglian Daily Times. 
The enemy is evidently up to his old trick—taking cover | In The Immortal Gamble (A. anv C. Brack), by A. T. 


behind women. iSrewarr and C. J. Pesuaus, the Acting Commander and 


Jack will sail the high seas if he can stick it; 

Peggy 'll be the girl in blue who asks to see your ticket ; 

But I will steer my aeroplane over London town 

And loop the loop till Nurse cries out, “‘ Lor’, Master Jim, | 
come down!” 
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| just place among the simple chron- | 


| Mountains (Casse.x). 


| wooing, by two contrasted suitors, 
| of Naomi, herself more or less a 


166 
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Chaplain of H.M.S, Cornwallis describe the part taken 


their ship and its gallant complement in the bombardment 
of Gallipoli and the subsequent landings down to the fi 
The account is clear, concise, 


evacuation. 


by | Associations,” and the “ Independent Committee for a Ger. 
t | It is an insolent, humourless, immoral doeu- 
Anything like it published in England would be 


nal 


unemotional ] 


and uncontroversial. As a glimpse rather than a survey 


of the Dardanelles eampaign it strengthens our faith in the | 
spirit of the race without hopelessly undermining our con- | 
Beyond the fact that it records | paragraph), 
deeds of brave men the book has no mission, and its cheerful lof the seas. 1 
detachment might not, in the absence of sterner chronicles, | that his acute and dispassionate comment is not so forcible 
sions |an argument to hold us unflinchingly to the essence of our 
of national | task as any page of the manifesto itself. The German, with 
cath-| all his craft, has an almost unlimited capacity for giving 
| It would seem that, after all, humour 4g 


fidence in its intelligence. 


be salutary. But as long as there are enough Commis 
| to publish seathing reports on this or that phase of | 
| ineptitude it is not the publishers’ business to provide 
artics for the fatted soul of a self-satisfied people. 
passing of time obliterates the! 
futilities and burnishes the hero- + 


isms of the noblest and most forlorn | 
adventure in the history of the race, | 
The Immortal Gamble will find a} 
icles of courage which the War is | 
storing up for the inspiration of the | 
generations to come. 


I fancy that of late the cinema | 
has somewhat departed from its) 
life-long preoccupation with the | 
cow-boy, otherwise, I should have | 
little hesitation in predicting a great 
future on the film for Naomi of the 
For this 
very stirring drama of the wilder 
West is so packed with what I can’t 
resist calling “ reelism ” that it is 
almost impossible to think of it 
otherwise than in terms of the 
sereen. It is concerned with the 


child of nature, who dwelt in the 
back-of-beyond with her old, 
fanatic and extremely unpleasant 
father. But, though the action is 
of the breathless type that we} 
have come to expect from such a 
setting, there is far more character | 
and serious observation than you | 
would be prepared to find. Mr. | 





| Curtstopner Cunntry has drawn 





a real woman, and at least two 


in a 





a difference—the 


Wh 


difference 


been a weariness is something more than tepid praise. 





Sir Caartes Waxnsrety, author of the thoughtful Aristo- 
democracy, is a thinker with an internationalist mind. But | 
= don’t think he’s not a whole-hogger about the War. 

Lonamans) he analyses | 

the Germans’ statement of their war-aims and does good | 
presenting an excellent translation, with com- 

epilogue, of the famous manifesto of “T 


n What Germany is Fighting For ( 


service b 
ment fal 





As the| himself away. 





i} 


OUR HISTORICAL 
FANCY PORTRAIT OF THE LAST BLOWER OF THE LAST 
WHISTLE FOR A LONDON CAB, AUGUST 21sT, 1917. 


erfect orgy of battle, with sheriffs and shooting, | 
redskins and revolvers—in short, all the effects that Mr. | 
Hawrtrey not long ago so successfully illustrated on the. 
| stage. To sum up, I should describe Naomi of the Moun-| So spicy a story is surely cheap at the price. 
| tains as melodrama with : 
residing in its clever character-drawing and some touches 
of genuine emotion which lift it above the ordinary. And | *®@t some combustible matter was among the coal.”—Daily Dispatch. 
this from one to whom the Wild West in fiction has long | lt is only fair to some of the coal merchants to say that 
” | they take great pains to reduce this danger to a minimum. 


he Six 


man Peace.” 
ment. 
aughed out of court by Englishmen, 
| one’s temper when one reads all this nauseating stuff about 
the little German lamb being threatened by the wolf, 
England (or Russia or France, as best suits the ‘current 
and Germany’s fine solicitude for the freedom 

It is no disrespect to Sir CHartes Watpsteny 


oe ee Mae ta 
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MUSEUM. 


| 
| 


‘us, the ideal of the Gentleman, 
_|in contradistinction to that of the 


|without a 


| Wendlebury old ladies it is im- 


It is difficult to keep 


the best gift of the gods. . . . Our 
commentator ends with an epi- 
gram to the general effect that 
“until they adopt, in common with 


Superman,” we must continue to 
strafe them in war or peace. His 
book constitutes an important 
War document. 

If I had been compelled to nom- 
inate an author to write a book 
called The Gossip Shop (Hopper 
AND Sroveuton) I should have 
selected Mrs. J. E. Buckrose 
moment’s hesitation. 
Sol ought to be happy. Any- 
thing more soothing to tired nerves 
than the tittle-tattle of these 


possible to imagine. And to add 
to the lullaby we are given an 





‘ancient cab-horse called Griselda, 


| more calm and serene. 


| who with a flick of her tail seems | 


to render the atmosphere oven: 
Then there | 


‘is a love-story which, in spite of | 


O1 ~____Jand rumours of it, I advise you to 
human and well-observed men. I will not give you in|take a draught of this tranquillizing potion. 
detail the varied course of Naomi’s romance, which ends | —EEE 


misunderstandings, is never really | 
perturbing, and—as a _ spice—&) 
fortune telling lady who in such | 
respectable society is as near to) 
being naughty as doesn’t matter. | 
Small beer? Perhaps. But if you) 
want to get away from the Wat) 





From a Booksellers’ Catalogue :— 
‘*Prurarcu: His Life, his Parallel Lives, and his Morals. 3/6.” 





**The cause of the explosion is unknown, but it is assumed 





The Fishes’ Feast. 
‘Sugar cargoes amounting to over 40,000 tons have been put down 
by mines and submarines,’’"—Daily Paper, 
FuLt many a cube of Sparkling Loaf agleam 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a sack of Crystals melts astream 
And wastes its sweetness on the fishes there. 
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'a few other people to join the Geppgs| flying the Argentine flag must always 
CHARIVARIA. family at their sadder meal. * popeterdie, « nate, § y 
Tue Kaiser has again visited the ‘* ** 
High Seas Fleet in security at Wil-| Krxo Constantine, says a despatch,| Mammoth marrows have been re- 
helmshaven, Enthusiastic applause has rented an expensive villa over-| ported from several districts, and it is 
greeted the brief speech n which he looking Lake Zurich. Just the thing | now rumoured that Sir Doveras Hare 
urged them “to stick — | for an ex-pensive monarch, is busy developing a giant squash. 
* | e@ } A Nays 


: ¥. : * * 
There is no truth in the rumour that} We are requested to say that the! An official report states that there 
one of the recently eseaped Huns got) man named Smith, charged at Bow are three hundred and forty-three ice- 
away disguised as Mr. Ramsay Mac- Police Court the other day, is in no|eream shops in Wandsworth. Un- 








DONALD. « | way connected with the other Mr. | fortunately this is not the only indica- 
f | Smiths, ** tion of an early winter. 
Some commotion was caused in the | Xs * * 
Strand last week when a policeman At a vegetable show at Godalming, A potato closely resembling the Ger- 
| accused a man of whistling for a taxi- | 5,780 dead butterflies were exhibited| man Crown Pruxce has been dug up 
| cab. Later, however, the police- — \ at Reading. This is very good 


man accepted the gentleman's 
| plea that he was not whistling, 
| but that was his natural face. 

* * 

| From the latest reports from 
| Dover we gather that this year 
| the Channel has decided to swim 
| Great Britain. 


| for a beginning, but our amateur 
| potato-growers must produce a 


‘the War. ee 
+ 


| A woman walked into a shop 
at Cuckfield and settled a bill 
sent to her twenty-four years 
| ago, but it is not stated whether 
|she was really able to obtain 
/any sugar. ,. , 
* 


| of oy | 
| As a result of the excessive 
| rain a nigger troupe at Margate 
were seen to pale visibly. 
* * | The R.S.P.C.A. grows more 
}and more alert. A man who 
hid three and a half pounds of 
stolen margarine in his horse's 
nose-bag has just been fined five 
' pounds. oe 
| * 


Fortunately for the Ameri- 
cans there is one man who will 
| stand by them in their hour of 

trouble. According to a Spanish 
| news message Mr. Jack JOHN- 
son has decided not to return to 
America. fee 


* 


“ Dogs,” says the Acton magis- 
trate, ‘are not allowed to bite 
people they dislike.” All the 
same there have been times 
when we have felt that it would 
have been an act of supereroga- 


Owing to the searcity of 
matches we understand that 
| many smokers now adopt the 
| plan of waiting for the fire- 
}engine to turn out and then tion to explain to the postman 
| proceed to the conflagration to | | that our dog was really attached 
| get a light. af | Doctor. “YOUR THROAT IS IN A VERY BAD STATE. HAVE to him. 


* | YOU EVER TRIED GARGLING WITH SALT WATER?” 

. | Skipper. “Yous, I'VE BEEN TORPEDOED SIX TIMES.” . . 
| A catfish has been caught at a ae é' epevemsinine ' A taxi-cab driver has been 
| Hastings. It died worth a lady's gold|by children. It is understood that the| fined two pounds for using abusive 











* * 
* 


UNDSEN, is preparing for a trip to the | heavier penalty. 


| Hinpensure if we are to win | 








| bracelet and a small pocket-knife. pacifists are protesting against this|language to a policeman. Only his | 

>" encouragement of the martial spirit explanation, that he thought he was | 
—— ; : . 

| The Norwegian explorer, Roatp Am- | among the young. jaddressing a fare, saved him from a 





North Pole in 1918, Additional interest} Considerable annoyance has_ been | 


now attaches to this spot as being the caused in Government circles by the | A War Bargain. 

only territory whose neutrality the Ger- | announcement that “at last the War! « Briowroxs.—A small General for Sale 
mans have omitted to violate. Office has been aroused.” Officials through old age. No reasonable offer refused.” 
Pg there, however, deny the accusation. | West Sussex Gazette. 


* * 


Russian tea is being sold in London . 
at 12s. 7d. a pound. It is remarkable The CHANCELLOR.OF THE EXCHEQUER | batten of the dhausbailiens of tha Mandtions 
that, with the country in its present has received four hundred pounds from | inister."—Liverpool Daily Post. 
disorganised condition, the Russian| an anonymous donor towards the cost | This will strengthen the belief that Mr. 
merchants can still hold theirown with- of the War. The donor, it appears, | OuuRCHILL is not a man but a syndicate. 
out the assistance of a Food Controller. omitted to specify which part of the oe a 

7 War he would like to pay for. | “From that successful German campaign 
A room for quick luncheons, not to -" | sprang the United Terrific Peoples—the Modern 
cost more than 1s. 3d., has been opened| Germany has at last addressed a/ German Empire.”—Nigerian Pioneer, ; 
in Northumberland. Avenue for busy reply to the Argentine Republic, point- The author wrote “ Teutonic Peoples,’ 
Government officials. It is hoped ing out that strict orders have been but the native compositor thought he 
eventually to provide room to enable issued to U-boat commanders that ships | knew better—and perhaps he did. 





VOL. CLIT. 


“An enormous burden of detail is thus | 
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ONE STAR. 


Occastonatty I receive letters from 
friends whom I haye not seen lately 
addressed to. Lieutenant M——_ and 
apologising prettily inside in case I am 
by now a colonel; in drawing-rooms 


for a Major, and presented crossbows to 
me. This is all wrong. As Mr. Garvin 
well points out, it is important that 
we should not have a false perspective 
of the War. Let me, then, make it per- 
fectly plain—I am a Second Lieutenant. 

When I first became a Second Lieu- 
tenant I was rather proud. I was a 


Second Lieutenant “on probation.” On | 


| they seemed very lonely. 
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At times | 


i they came close together; but at other) 


ltimes, as, for instance, when I was 
|semaphoring, they were very far apart. 
‘To prevent these occasional separations 
| Celia took them off my sleeves and put 
|them on my shoulders. One on each 


There they stayed. 

And more years rolled on. 

One day Celia came to me in great 
excitement. 

“Have you seen this in the paper 
about promotion ?”’ she said eagerly. 

“No; what is it?’ I asked. “Are 
| they making more generals ?”’ 
“T don’t know about generals; it’s 





my right sleeve I wore a single star. | Second Lieutenants being Lieutenants.”’ 


So: 
(on probation, of course). 
On my left sleeve I wore another star. 


| So: 


(also on probation), 
They were good stars, none better in 


the service; and as we didn’t like the | Mr. Warstox CuuncaItt’s.” 


sound of “on probation” Celia put a 
few stitches in them to make them 
more permanent. This proved effective. | 
Six months later I had a very pleasant | 
note from the Kine telling me that the | 
days of probation were now over, and | 
making it clear that he and I were 
friends. 
I was now a real Second Lieutenant. 

On my right sleeve I had a single star. 

TT . 

Thus: % 

(not on probation). 
On my left sleeve I also had a single 


} 


| “You're joking on a very grave sub- 
| ject,” I said seriously. ‘ You can’t 
lexpect to win the War if you go on 
| like that.” 

“ Well, you read it,” she said, handing 
ime the paper. “It’s a committee of 


I took the paper with a trembling 
hand, and read. She was right! If 
the paper was to be believed, all Second 
Lieutenants wereto become Lieutenants 
after eighteen years’ service. At last | 
my chance had come. 

“ My dear, this is wonderful,” I said. 
“In another fifteen years we shall be 
nearly there. You might buy two} 
more stars this afterncon and practise | 
sewing them on, in order to be ready. | 
You mustn’t be taken by surprise when 
the actual moment comes.” 

“ But you’re a Lieutenant now,” she 


star. In this manner; lsaid, “if that’s true. It says that 
} , . to.” 

Es ; ‘after eighteen months—— 

This star also was now a fixed one. | I snatched up the paper again. Good 


From that time forward my thoughts 
dwelt naturally on promotion. There | 
were exalted persons in the regiment | 
called Lieutenants. They had two 
stars on each sleeve. So: 


, 
| paper and read it aloud to my tunic. 


| And just for practice she took the two 
off my other tunic and sewed 


I decided to become a Lieutenant. 
Promotion in our regiment was diffi- 
cult. 
consideration I came to the conclusion 
that the only way to win my second 


star was to save the Colonel's life. I) 
used to follow him about affectionately | . 
in the hope that he would fall into the | before it’s officially announced,” I said. | 
sea. He was a big strong man and a 





After giving the matter every | 


Heavens! it was eighteen months—not 
years, 
“Then I am a Lieutenant,” I said 
We had a bottle of champagne for 
dinner that night, and Celia got the 


star 
them on this one 
% % 
And we had a very happy evening. 
“I suppose it will be a few days 


thus: 


“Bother, I suppose it will,” said 


I am sometimes called “Captain-er”;| shoulder. So: ¥ 

and up at the Fort the other day a’ . 

sentry of the Royal Defence Corps, | And so: 
| wearing the Crégy medal, mistook me | Ye 








am keeping pace with it. I might so 
easily have been a corporal by now, 

But I should like to have seen a little 
more notice taken of me in the Gazette, 
I scan it every day, hoping for some 
such announcement as this: 

* Second Lieutenant M—— to remain 
a Second Lieutenant.” 

Or this: 

*“ Second Lieutenant M- to be 
seconded and to retain his present rank 





| of Second Lieutenant.” 


Or even this: 
“Second Lieutenant M— relin- 
quishes the rank of Acting Second 


| Lieutenant on ceasing to command a 


Battalion, and reverts to the rank of 
Second Lieutenant.” ' 

Failing this, I have thought some- 
times of making an announcement in 
the Personal Column of ‘The Times : 

“Second Lieutenant M—— regrets 
that his duties as a Second Lieutenant 
prevent him from replying personally 
to the many kind inquiries he has 
received, and begs to take this oppor- 
tunity of announcing that he still 
retains a star on each shoulder. Both 


| doing well.” 


| 


powerful swimmer, but once in the| Celia, and very reluctantly she took 


water it would not be difficult to cling | 
round his neck and give an impression | 


that I was rescuing him. However, 
he refused to fall in. I fancy that he 


wore somebody's Military Soles which ! 


prevent slipping. 
Years rolled on. 











I used to look ai 


my stars sometimes, one on each sleeve; | ing on my 


one star off each shoulder, leaving the 
matter—so: 
¥ + 


And the months rolled on. 


And I am still a Second Lieutenant... 
I do not complain; indeed I am even | Rumours that Mr. Wexts is a convert 


rather proud of it. 


original one star, at least I | contradicted. 


But perhaps that is unnecessary 
now. I think that by this time I have 
made it clear just how many stars I 
possess. 

One on the right shoulder. So: 


And one on the left shoulder. So: 


% 


That is all. A. A. M. 





THE FOUNTAIN, 
Upon the terrace where I play 
A little fountain sings all day 

A tiny tune: 
It leaps and prances in the air— 
I saw a little fairy there 

This afternoon. 


The jumping fountain never stops— 
He sat upon the highest drops 
And bobbed about. 
His legs were waving in the sun, 
He seemed to think it splendid fun, 
I heard him shout. 


The sparrows watched him from &| 


tree, 
A robin bustled up to see 
Along the path : 
I thought my wishing-bone would 


break, 
I wished so much that I could take 
A fairy bath. R. F. 





“LIBRARY NOTES. . 
Mr. Buttling Sees It Thru, H. G. Wells. 
Citronelle Call (Alabama, U.S.A.)- 


If I am not gain- | to the “ nu speling ” may now be safely 
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“KEEP THE HOME FIRES BURNING.” 


SOLO BY OUR OPTIMISTIC PREMIER. 
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THE MUD LARKS. 
I am living at present in one of those 
villages in which the retreating Hun 
has left no stone unturned, With 


| characteristie thoroughness he fired it 


first, then blew it up, and has been 
shelling it ever since. What with one 
thing and another, it is in an advanced 


_ state of dilapidation; in fact, if it were 
| not that one has the map’s word for it, 


i the whole field 





and a notice perched on a heap of brick- 
dust saying that the Town Major may be 
found within, the casual wayfarer might 
imagine himself in the Sahara, Kalahari, 
or the south end of Kingsway. 

Some of these French towns are very 
difficult to recognise as such; only the 
trained detective can do it. A certain 
Irish Regiment was presented with the 
job of capturing one, The ~~ 
scheme was roughly this. 
They were to climb the 
parapet at 5.25 a.m. and, 
rush ® quarry some one 
hundred yards distant. 
After half - an - hour's 
breather they were to go 
on to some machine-gun 
emplacements, dispose of 
these, wait a further 
twenty minutes, and then 
take the town. Distance 
barely one thousand yards 
in all. Promptly at zero 
spilled 
over the bags, as the field 
spills over the big double 
at Punchestown, paused 
at the quarry only long 
enough to change feet on 
the top, and charged yell- 
ingatthe machineguns. Then being stil 


First unhappy Passenger. 
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puzzle a guinea-pig to render itself in- 
conspicuous in our village, yet I have 
watched battalion after battalion march 
into it and be halted and dismissed. Half 
an hour later there is not a soul to be 
seen. They have all gone to ground. 
My groom and countryman went in 
search of wherewithal to build a shelter 
for the horses. He saw a respectable 
yjlank sticking out of a heap of débris, 
fnid hold on it and pulled, Then—t 

quote him verbatim—* there came a 
great roarin’ from in undernath of it, 
Sor, an’ a black divil of an infantryman 
shoved his head up through the bricks 


ian’ drew down sivin curses on me for 


pullin’ the roof off his house. Then 
he’s afther throwin’ a bomb at me, Sor, 
so lcameaway. Ye wouldn't be know 

in’ where to put your fut down in this 





“On, I Say, C4AN’T WE G9 BACK 


Boatman, “Nor yet, Sin. THE GENTLEMAN IN THE BOWS INSISTS ON 
"AVING ‘IS SIXPENNORTH.” 


place, Sor, for the dhread of treadin’ in 


full of fun and joie de vivre, and having , the belly of an officer an’ him aslape 


no officers left to hamper their fine flow- 


ing style, they ducked through their own | and build them bijou 


Some people have the bungalow mania 
nuisonettes out 


barrage and raced all out for the final! of biscuit tins, sacking and what-not 


objective. 


Twenty minutes later, two but the majority go to ground. I| am 
miles further on, one perspiring private one of the majority ; 


| go to ground 
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a foot slogging Lieutenant, foot-slogged 
into our midst one day, borrowed a 
hole from a local rabbit, and took | 
up his residence therein. Now this} 
mud-pushing Todd had a cousin jn! 
the same division, one of those highly 
trained specialists whotrickles about the | 
country shedding coils of barbed wire 
and calling them “ dumps ” i Sapper, | 
in short. One afternoon the Sapping | 
Todd, finding some old sheets of corru- | 
gated iron that he had neglected to | 
dump, sent them over to his gravel. | 
] 
| 


grinding cousin with his love and the 
request of a loan of a dozen of soda, 
The earth pounding Todd came out of 
his hole, gazed on the corrugated iron | 
and saw visions, dreamed dreams. He | 
handed the hole back to the rabbit and | 
set to work to evolve a bungalow. By | 
evening it was complete. | 
He crawled within and} 
went to sleep, slept like | 
a drugged dormouse. At | 
10 PM. a squadron of | 
the Shetland Ponies (for | 
the purpose of deceiving 
the enemy all names in 
this article are entirely 
fictitious) made our vil- 
lage. It was drizzling at 
the time, and the Field 
' Officer in charge was get- | 
ting most of it in the neck. 
He howled for his batman, 
and told the varlet that | 
if there wasn't a drizzle- | 
proof bivouac ready to} 
enfold him by the time he 
wow?” had put the ponies to bye- 
byes there would be no 
leave for ten years. The | 
batman scratched his head, then slid | 
softly away into the night. By the; 
time the ponies were tilting the last 
drops out of their nosebags the faithful 
servant had scratched together a few 
sheets of corrugated, and piled them 
The Major wrig- | 


into a rough shelter. 


turned to his panting chum, “ For the like a badger, for experience has taught gled beneath it and was presently put- | 


love of God, Mike, aren’t we getting in’ me that a dug-out 


the near of this damn town yet?” 


cramped, damp, 


dark though it may be—cannot be stolen 


ting up a barrage of snores terrible to} 
hear. At midnight a battalion of the} 


I have a vast respect for Hinpenpura | from you while you sleep; that is to) Loamshire Light Infantry trudged into | 


(a man who can drink the mixtures he | say, thieves cannot come along in the the village. 


does, and still sit up and smile sunnily | middle of the night, dig it up bodily by 


into the jaws of a camera ten times athe roots and cart it away in a G.S. looked like Victoria Falls and felt like 
day, is worthy of anybody's veneration), waggon without : 
but if he thought that by blowing these being aware that some irregularity is| his sentiments in a series of splutter- 
poor little French villages into small) oceurring to the. home. ’ 
smithereens he would deprive the B.E.F. | hand, in this country, where the warrior, | faded into the darkness d pas de loup. 
of headcover and cause it to catch cold) when he falls on sleep suffers a sort; By the time the old gentleman had 
and trot home to mother, he will have to | of temporary death, bungalows can be , halted his command and cursed them 
sit up late and do some more thinking. | easily purloined from round about him |“ good night” hig resourceful retainer 


g 
you, the occupant, 


On the other 


For Atkins of to-day is a knowing bird ; | without his knowledge; and what is 


he can make a little go the whole dis- 
tance and conjure plenty out of nothing- 


more, frequently are. 


For instance, a certain bungalow 


ness. As for cover, two bricks and his in our village was stolen as. fre- 
a hat make a very passable quently as three times in one night 
. 5 . 


pavilion, 


Goodness knows it would This was the way of it. 


One Todd, 


It was raining in solid | 
chunks, and the Colonel Commanding 


a, submarine. He gave expression to 


ing bellows. His batman trembled and 


had found a sheet or two of ¢ rrugated 
iron somewhere and assembled them 
into some sort of bivouac for the recep- 
tion of bis lord, His lord fell inside, | 
kicked off his boots and slept instantly, 
slept like a wintering bear. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
' 
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soaked to the skin, chilled to the bone, 
fed up to the back teeth. They were 
not going any further, neither were 
they going to be deluged to death if 
| there was any cover to be had any- 
| where. They nosed about, and soon dis- 
| covered a few sheets of corrugated iron, 
bore thein privily hence and weathered 
the night out under some logs further 
down the valley. My batman trod 
me underfoot at seven next morning 
“Goin’ to be blinkin’ murder done in 
this camp presently, Sir,” he announced 
cheerfully. “Three officers went to 
sleep in bivvies larst night, but some- 
body's souvenired ‘em since an’ they ‘re 
all lyin’ hout in the hopen now, Sir 
Their blokes daresent wake ’em an 
break the noos. All very ‘asty-tem 
pered gents, so I'm told. ‘The Colonel 
18s pertickler mustard. There ‘ll be some 
fresh faces on the Roll of Honour when 
€ comes to.” 


I turned out and took a look at the 


scene of impending tragedy. The three Who 


(en charge of the raw materia 
TIME—N®CK LIKE A SWAN, FEET LIKE A FAIRY 


At 2a.m.three Canadian privates blun- | unconse 

dered against our village and tripped) beds 
over it. They had lost their way, were | ; 
mud from hoofs to horns, dead beat, The 


us oflicers on three eump 
the middle of 


long range, whispering 


ind ¢ ouching 


the explosion of a mine 


But according 
o braved it out, the 
first, exploded 
stopated the Field Office: 
10 in turn detonated the Colonel. 


to my batman, w! 


machine gun, & neighteen- 
pounder and an How Pop-pop! Whizz 
( '__very eavy cas-u-alities, 


the sheep being 
still one or two complained of 


said Baalamb ‘ 


; THAT MOVEMENT ONCE AGAIN DON'T FORGET THIS 


“ There is no saving how Kinglake’s history 
might have otherwise read had not a round 
shot put a promature end to Korniloff's caree 
at the Malakoff whence M’ Mahon was to send 
his famous message, ‘J'y, j'reste.’"’ 

Manchester Evening Chronicle. 
There is no saying how anybody's his- 
tory will read if time-honoured saying 
may be treated like this. 


‘*We are inclined t© attribute the form as 
well as the substance of the Note to the aloof 
ness from the practical affairs of the outside 
world which seems to exist in the Vatican.” 

Tim es 
The Pork may or may not be behind 
the times, but as our contemporary 
signed the Papal Peace Note, “ Benn 
pictus XVI.” it is plain that The 
Times is ahead of the Porr, 


Extract from a letter recently re 
ceived by a manufacturing firm 
We are pleased to be able to mform you 
that we have seen the Manitions Area delusion 
officer at , and he has informed us that 
he would not hesitate to grant lrotection 
Certificates for these men."’ 
We sympathise too much with Labour 
to care to see it labouring under a | 
delusion officer 
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HEART-TO-HEART TALKS. | 
(Herr Micnsgewis: Marshal von Hinpensvne.) 

Herr M. Good morning, my dear Marshal. I am glad 
we have been able to arrange a meeting, for there are | 
certain points I wish to settle with you. 

Von H. I am, as always, at your Excellency’s service ; 
only I beg that the interview may not be prolonged beyond 
what is strictly needful. Time presses, and much remains 
to be done everywhere. 

Herr M. But I have the commands of the ALu-Hiacuest 
to speak with you on some weighty matters. He himself, 
as you know, has several speeches to make to-day. 

Von H. Oh, those speeches! How well 1 know them. | 
I could almost make them myself if I wanted to make) 
speeches, which, God be thanked, I do not need to do. 

Herr M. No, indeed. Your reputation rests on founda- 
tions firmer than speeches. 

Von H. You yourself, Excellency, have lately discovered 
how fallacious a thing is a speech, even where the speaker 
honestly tries to do his best to please everybody. 

Herr M. You are very kind, my dear Marshal, to speak 
thus of my humble effort. The result of it has certainly | 
disappointed me. 

Von. H. What was it that Lepesour said of it? Did 
he not describe it as “a political hocus-pocus’? Such 
men ought to be at once taken out and shot. But we 
Prussians have always been too gentle in our methods. 

Herr M. We have. It is perhaps our only fault; but 
this time we must see that we correct it. In any case, to 
be so misunderstood is most painful, especially when one 
has employed all one’s tact. 

Von. 1. Ah, tact. That is what you are celebrated for, 
is it not? 

Herr M. His Inperntan Masesty has more than once 
been graciously pleased to compliment me upon it. And | 
he, if anyone, is a judge of tact, is he not ? 

Von H. I have not myself any knowledge of it, so I 
cannot say for certain. Does it perhaps mean what you do 
when you entirely forget in one speech what you have said 
or omitted to say in a previous speech ? 

Herr M. (aside). The old fellow is not, after all, so thick- 
skulled as 1 thought him. (Aloud) I will not ask you to 
diseuss this subject any more, but will proceed to lay before 
you the commands of His Masgsry. 

Von H. I shall be glad to hear them. 

Herr M, Well, then, to cut the matter as short as 
possible, His Masgsty insists that there shall be a victory 
on the Western Front. 

Von H. A victory? 

Herr M, Yes, victory. A real one, mind, not a made-up 
affair like the capture of Langemarck, which, though it 
was certainly captured, was not captured by us, but by the 
accursed English. May Heaven destroy them ! 

Von H, But it was by His Masesry’s orders that we 
announced the capture of Langemarck. 

Herr M. I know; but he is graciously pleased to forget 
that, and to desire a genuine victory now. 

Von H. Tell him I cannot promise. We have done our 
best at Verdun, at Lens and at Ypres, but we have had to 
retreat everywhere. Our turn may come another time, 
but, as I say, I cannot promise. 

Herr M. Please go on doing your best. It is so annoying 
and temper-spoiling for His Masesty to make so many 
speeches of a fiery kind, and never to have a victory—at 


| least not a real one for which Berlin can hang out flags. 
Besides, if we don’t get a victory how shall we ever get a 
_ good German peace? And peace we must have, and that 


very soon. 


Von H. Don't talk to me of peace. War is my business, 


not peace; and if I am to carry on war there must be no | 


interference. If the Atu-Hiauest does not like that, let | 
him take the chief command himself. 
Herr M. God forbid ! 





LINES TO A HUN AIRMAN, 


WHO AROUSED THE DETACHMENT ON A CHILLY MORNING, | 


AT 2.30 A.M, 

On, come again, but at another time; 

Choose some more fitting moment to appear, 

For even in fair Gallia’s sunny clime 
The dawns are chilly at this time of year. 


I did not go to bed till one last night, 
I was on guard, and, pacing up and down, 
Gazed often on the sky where every light 
Flamed like a gem in Night's imperial crown ; 


And when the clamant rattle’s hideous sound 
Roused me from sleep, in a far distant land 

My spirit moved and trod familiar ground, 
Where a Young Hopeful sat at my right hand. 


There was a spotless cloth upon the board, 
Thin bread-and-butter was upon me pressed, 
And China tea in a frail eup was poured 
Then I rushed forth inadequately dressed, 


Lo! the poor Sergeant in a shrunken shirt, 

His manly limbs exposed to morning’s dew, 
His massive feet all paddling in the dirt— 

Such sights should move the heart of even you. 


The worthy Corporal, sage in looks and speeches, 
Holds up his trousers with a trembling hand; 

Lucky for him he slumbered in his breeches— 
The most clothed man of all our shivering band. 


The wretched gunners cluster on the gun, 
Clasping the clammy breech and slippery shells ; 
If 'tis a joke they do not see the fun 
And damn you to the worst of Dante's hells. 


And Sub-Lieutenant Blank, that martial man, 
Shows his pyjamas to a startled world, 

And shivers in the foremost of our van 
The while our H.E. shells are upwards hurled. 


You vanish, not ten centimes worth the worse 
For all our noise, so far as we can tell; 

The blest “Stand easy’ comes; with many acurse | 
We hurry to the tents named after Bell.* 


In two brief hours we must arise and shine! 
O willow-waly! Would I were at home 
Where leisurely I breakfasted at nine 
And warm and fed went officeward to roam! 


So come again, but at another time, 

Say after breakfast or some hour like that, 
Or I will strafe you with a viler rhyme— 

I will, by Jove! or eat my shell-proof hat. 


* On second thoughts I don’t believe they are named after anyone, | 
but “ Bell” rhymes comfortably with “tell,” so it may stand. 








“The Rev. T, F. —— officiated in the church yesterday for the first 
time since his return from a four months’ spell of work in connection 
with the Y.M.C.A. Huns in France.”—Provincial Paper. 





, . . . . . ! 
We congratulate him upon his discovery of this hitherto | 
unknown tribe. 



































Maid. “Mr. Jones, Sin—HIM WOT KILI 
ACCOUNT, Sin.” 











| THE LITTLE MATCH-GIRL. 
(With tpol gies to the shade of Hans 

ANDERSEN.) 

It was late on a bitterly cold showery 
evening of Autumn. A poor little girl 
Was wandering in the cold wet streets. 
She wore a hat on her head and on 
her feet she wore boots. ANDERSEN 
sent her out without a hat and in 
boots five sizes too large for her. But 
as a member of the Children’s Welfare 
League I do not consider that right. 
She carried a quantity of matches (ten 
boxes to be exact) in her old apron. 
Nobody had bought any of her matches 
during the whole long day. And since 
the Summer-time Act was still in force 
it was even longer than it would have 
been in ANDERSEN’s time. 

The streets through which she passed 
Were deserted. No sounds, not even 
the reassuring shrieks of taxi-whistles, 
were to be heard, for it costs you forty 
shillings now (or is it five pounds ”) to 
engage a taxi by whistle, and people 
simply can’t afford it. Clearly she 
would do no business in the byways, 
80 she struck into a main thoroughfare. 





At once she was besieged by buyers. 
ance ames - 
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GLIMPSES OF THE FUTURE. 


D SEVENTEEN GERMANS IN ONE TRENCH WITH HIS OWN ’ANDS—’AS CALLED FOR THE GAS 


They guessed she was the little match- 
girl because she struck a match from 
time to time just to show that they 
worked. Also she liked to see the 
blaze. She would not have selected 
this branch of war-work had she not 
been naturally fond of 

[hey crowded roul l her, asking 


matches. 


eagerly, “ How much a box?” Now 
her mother had told her to sell them at | 
a shilling a box. But the little girl 
had heard much talk of war-profits, 
and since nobody had given her any 
she thought she might as well earn 
some. So she asked five shillings a 
box. And since these were the last 
matches seen in England it was not 
long before she had sold all the ten 
boxes (including the one containing the 
burnt ends of the matches she had} 
struck to attract custom). 

The little girl then went to the nearest | 
post-office and purchased two pounds’ | 
worth of War Loan. The ten shillings 
which remained she took home to her} 
mother, and since the good woman did 
not understand the principles of profit- 
eering she was well pleased. 

But alas for the little girl! one of 
her customers, doubting the honesty ol 











her intentions, had informed the police 
man. She was subsequently taken into 
custody, and the magistrate is now 
faced with the problem as to whether 
she is a good little girl in that she put 
money into War Loan, or a bad little gir! 
in that she followed the example of the 
profiteers. 





Our Helpful Press. | 
From a recipe for jam :— 
* Add the fruit and boil 40 minutes. Glucose 
and sugar in equal parts can be used if sugar 
is unobtainable.”—Daily Sketch. 


“To lease or rent a fine family residence 
healthy locality, one mile from Mandeville 
fully furnished with good accommodation for 
a large family standing on ten acres of good 
grazing land with many fruit trees has two 
large tanks, recently occupied by judge Reece.” 

Daily Gleaner (Jamaica). 


Anything for coolness. 


Extract from a cpeech by Mr. Bromiry 
on the eight-hours’ day :— 

“They had endeavoured after long wear 
waiting to bring to fruition in due time what 
had been the first plank in their programme | 
for thirteen years,”—Morning Paper. | 
But the plank, as might be expected, has, 
as fruit-growers say, “run to wood,” | 
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Colonel (asked to review V.A.D. Corps, and not wishing to spring an orde 








THE PASSING OF THE COD’S HEAD. 
(A Romance of Chiswick Mall.) 
Ir was because the dustman did not come ; 
It was because our cat was overfed, 
And, gorged with some superior pabulum, 
Declined to touch the cod’s disgusting head ; 
It was because the weather was too warm 
To hide the horror in the refuse-bin, 
And too intense the perfume of its form, 
My wife commanded me to do the sin, 
To take and cast it in the twinkling Thames— 
A practice which the neighbourhood condemns. 


So on the midnight, with a strong cigar 
And scented handkerchief, I tiptoed near, 
But felt the exotic fragrance from afar ; 
I thought of Arruur and Sir Bepivers : 
And it seemed best to leave it on the plate, 
fo strode I back and told my curious spouse 
“ 1 heard the high tide lap along the Eyot, 
And the wild water at the barge’s bows.” 
She said, “O treacherous! O heart of clay ! 
Go back and throw the smelly thing away.” 


Thereat I seized it, and with guilty shoon 
Stole out indignant to the water's marge; 
Its eyes like emeralds caught the affronted moon ; 
The stars conspired to make the thing look large ; 
nis 3 all Chiswick would perceive my shame! 
I clutched the indecency and whirled it round 
And flung it from me like a torch in flame, 
Anda great wailing swept across the sound, 
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ron them). “Now, I’M GOING TO ASK YOU LADIES TO FORM FOURS.” 


As though the deep were calling back its kith. 
I said, “ It will go down to Hammersmith. 


“It will go down beyond the Chelsea flats, 
And hang with barges under Battersea, 
Will press past Wapping with decaying cats, 
And the dead dog shall bear it company ; 
Small bathing boys shall feel its clammy prod, 
And think some jellyfish has fled the surge; 
And so ‘twill win to where the tribe of cod 
In its own ooze intones a fitting dirge, 
And after that some false and impious fish 
Will likely have it for a breakfast dish.” 


The morning dawned. The tide had stripped the 
shore " 
And that foul shape I fancied so remote 
Lay stark below, just opposite next-door ! 
Who would have said a cod’s head could not 
float ? 
No more my neighbour in his garden sits ; 
My callers now regard the view with grcans; 
For tides may roll and rot the fleshly bits, 
But what shall mortify those ageless bones ? 
How shall I bear to hear my grandsons say, 
“ Look at the fish that grand-dad threw away"? 
A. 








From a South African produce-merchant’s letter :— 


“ As so many of our clients were disappointed last year . . . we ate 
taking time by the fetlock and offering you this excellent quality 


seed now.” 


| To be sure of stopping Father Time you must collar low. 


oe 


| 


P. H. 


| 
| 
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from under its feet, and to our readers for omitting certain 

names—in deference to the Censor.) 

Owrxa to the War one must save money and spend 
as little as possible on fares when rambling for pleasure. 
The following itinerary will be found quite an inexpensive 
one, though offering plenty of interest. Take the train 
| to-——. Leave the station by the exit on the south side, 
and turn to the right under the railway bridge, taking 
the path by the stream till you come to a bridge which 
crosses it, | 

Do not cross the stream, however, but turn sharply to | 
the right (opposite a rather pretentious-looking house) for | 
two hundred yards or so, when you will come to a park. | 
A little before entering the park you will see, lying not far 
from the road on the left, a remarkable old monastery 
church, much restored. This contains some fine old 
painted glass, some tombs and monumental inscriptions | 
| which are worth a visit if time will allow. 

There isa right of way through the park up to the house, | 
| which belongs to the Earl of C , but is not of great! 
architectural interest. Bear to the right in front of the| 
| house, along a path which skirts the wall of the private | 
grounds, At the end of the wall a gateway leads into 
the high road, and a walk of under two miles will bring 
you to the, at one time, pretty village of K——, which 
; has, however, grown rapidly into a thriving town.  Be- | 
fore reaching the parish church there is a hostelry on the | 
right-hand side of the road where an excellent tea may | 
be obtained ‘so far as the food regulations will allow). | 

On leaving the inn, turn through a gateway at the side | 
of it, which gives on to a straight and rather uninteresting | 
| road, which has been considerably built upon and is more 








' : . ’ 
| or less private, though a right of way has been preserved 


| through it. A glimpse of a large mansion, chiefly of the 
| l7th century, and now in the possession of the W- 8, 
| may be obtained through the trees on the r ght of the road. | 
| When you come to the main road (at the far end of this | 
semi-private road) turn to the right, and just where the | 
gibbet used to stand, so it is said, in the good old days, | 
| there is a sharp left-angled turn which leads to the village 


| of E-——. Keep straight on, however, for a mile or two| 
; (notice the fine old timbered houses on the right of the 


footpath opposite the old boundary-post), and then turn to 

the right by the church, rebuilt in the 17th century on the | 
site of an older and finer one, whose spire was at oue time 

a noted landmark, 

A walk —_ the churchyard to the church porch 
brings you to the brow of a hill. Descend this to the 
_cross-roads at the bottom, but, instead of turning to either 

hand, keep to the narrow road in front till you come to a 
| gateway on the left. This leads to a house which formerly 
belonged to the Knights Templars, but which passed into 
the hands of the L——s and is still in their possession. 
_ There is an interesting chapel in the grounds, containing 
, the tombs of some of the former owners, whose deeds were 





more warlike, though probably less numerous, than those 


| 
| of the present occupants. 
| From here an easy walk up the Strand will bring 
| you to the starting point, Charing Cross Embankment 
Station, where you can take the train ag 
are fit and between the ages of forty-one and fifty, you 
can continue the walk till you reach the nearest Recruit- 
| ing Office. 





“Happy Home offered slight Mental Youth or otherwise.’ —Tiines. 
| A chanee for one of our slim conscientious objectors. 
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WAR-TIME WALKS. 
(With apologies to a contemporary for cutting the grownd | 


gain; but if you} 








LINES ON RE-READING “BLEAK HOUSE,” 


THere was a time when, posing as a purist, 
I thought it fine to criticise and crab 
CuaAres Dickens as a crude caricaturist, 
Who laid his colours on too thick and slab, 
Who was a sort of sentimental tourist 
And made life lurid when it should be drab; 
In short I branded as a brilliant dauber 
The man who gave us Pecksniff and Micawher, 


True, there are blots—like spots upon the sun 
And genius, lavish of imagination, 
In sheer profusion always has outrun 
The bounds of strict artistic concentration ; 
But when detraction's worst is said and done, 
How much remains for fervent admiration, 
How much that never palls or wounds or sickens 
(Unlike some moderns) in great generous Dickuns! 


And in Bleak House, the culminating story 
That marks the zenith of his swift career, 
All the great qualities that won him glory, 
As writer and reformer too, appear: 
Righteous resentment of abuses hoary, 
Of pomp and cant, self-centred, insincere ; 
And burning sympathy that glows unchecked 
For those who sit in darkness and neglect. 


Who, if his heart be not of steel or stone, 
Can read unmoved of Charley or of Jo ; 

Of dear Miss Flite, who, though her wits be flown, 
Has kept a soul as pure as driven snow ; 

Of the fierce “ man from Shropshire" overthrown 
By Law's delays; of Caddy’s inky woe ; 

Or of the alternating fits and fluster 

That harass the unhappy slavey, Guster : 


, 


And there are scores of characters so vivid 
They make us friends or enemies for life : 
Hortense, half-tamed she-wolf, with envy livid ; 
The patient Snagsby and his shrewish wile 
The amorous Guppy, who poor Esther chivvied; 
Tempestuous Boythorn, revelling in strife ; 
Skimpole, the honey-tongued artistic cadger ; 
And that tremendous woman, Mrs. Badger. 


No wonder then that, when we seek awhile 

Relief and respite from War's strident chorus, 
Few books more swiftly charm us to a smile, 

Few books more truly hearten and restore us 
Than his, whose art was potent to beguile 

Thousands of weary souls who came before us— 
No wonder, when the Huns, who ban our fiction, 
Were fain to free him from their malediction. 





“WHAT PEOPLE SAY. 
One of the collectors for the —— Hospital Sunday fund seems 
have got more than either he or the committee desire. 
On approaching a house he was received by a dog which persisted | 
in leaving its compliments on one of his legs. 
Happily the injury, though treated by a chemist, was not serious.” 
Provincial Paper. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


People ought not to say these things about chemists. 





“ESCAPED GERMAN FLYING MEN. 
One of the men is Lieut. Josef Flink. He has a gunshot wound im 
the palm of the left hand. The second is Orbum Alexander vo 
| Schutz, with side whispers, 


Both speak very little English.” : 
Southern Echo. 

But Von Scnvurz’s sotto-voce rendering of the “ Hymn of 

| Hate” is immense, 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Tur Invistpte For.” 

Mr. H. B. Invina has elected to play 
villain in a new mystery play by Mr. 
Warttrer Hackett. Essential elements 
of the business as follows: Obstinate 
old millstone of a shipbuilder, Bransby, 
who simply will not give up shipbuild 
ing for aeroplane making (and no wonder 
in these days!) ; nephew Stephen, with 
an unwholesome hankering after power 
and a complete inability to see the 
obvious ; nephew Hugh, lieutenant lately 
gazetted, with much more wholesome 
and intelligent hankering after /Helen 
Bransby ; Clerk, mouldy, faithful, one 
who discovers deficit inthe West African 
ledger to the extent of ten thousand 
pounds. 

The false entries are in the hand of 
Hugh, but Stephen's sinister eye and 
shocking suit of solemn black promptly 
give him away to the audience, while 
with a gorgeous fatuity he gives himsel!f 

away to his uncle by writing out his 

brother's resignation of the King’s Com 
mission (in itself an odd thing to do) in 
the very hand he had so adroitly prac- 
tised in order to manipulate the ledger 
Whereupon, at Bransby's dictation, 
Stephen writes a full confession, leaving 
the house in an acutely disgruntled 
frame of mind. The old man puts the 
confession quite naturally (the firm is 
likethat) between theleaves of his David 

Copperfield, and dies of heart failure. 

So Stephen is again up on Hugh at 
the turn. Indeed in the six 
that have elapsed between Acts I. and LI. 
many things have happened, and neg- 
lected to happen. Stephen has become 
by common report a great man, pillar 
of the house of Bransby, which now 
makes aeroplanes like anything. He 
has been too busy getting power even 
to look into his uncle's papers (though 
executor), or to have the West African 
ledger taken back to the office, or, 
queerest of all, to discover and destroy 
that damning confession. However, 
having got his power, he now proceeds 
to consolidate it by trying to find the 
missing document. 

On the same day Helen arrives un- 

expectedly, urged thereto by a vague 
impression inspired by her dead fathei 
that Hugh's innocence will be esta- 
blished by something found in the 
fateful room; also Hugh, who had 
| enlisted and now comes back from 
France & sergeant, with the same idea 
In his head and from the same source. 
As we had all seen the paper's hiding- 
place I found it a little difficult to be 
| mpressed by the elaborate efforts, un- 
conscionably long drawn out, of the 
| departed spirit to disclose the matter 
| to Helen and Hugh ; while the masterly 


months 
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inactivity of Stephen, who was trying 
to find his document by pure reason 
(mere looking for it would not occur to 
his Napoleonic brain), confirmed the 
opinion I had earlier formed of that 
solemn However, his invisible 
foe does contrive to get his message 


ass. 


through to the lovers and smash up| 
lover and plausible clairvoyante. 


Stephen and his bubble of power. 

1 can't help being surprised that 
Mr. H. B. Irvine should have been 
satisfied with so impossible a character 
as Stephen Pryde, though I need not 


add that he made most effective play | 
with the terror of an evil conscience | 


haunted by the vengeful dead, throwing 
away his consonants rather recklessly 
in the process and receiving the 
plaudits of an enthusiastic audience. 


“I grant Mr. Hackerr freely his | 


effects of eeriness and his sound judg- 


ment in manipulating his ghost without | 


materialising him; and congratulate 


him particularly on the part of the | 
'vague American lady, most capably 


performed by Miss Marion LORNE. 

Miss Fay Compton made a pretty 
Mr. 
Sypney VALENTINE’S portrait was (yes!) 
masterly; and Mr. Tom Reynoups is 
excellent as the confidential clerk. Mr. 
Houtman Criark struck me (without 
surprise) as slightly bored with his part 
of a Doctor who lost his patient in the 
first Act and remained as a convenient 
peg for the plot. His adroit method 
ensures smooth playing and pulls a cast 
together. 
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PLAYING THE GAME. 


Arrer we had finally arranged the 
cricket match —Convalescents versus 
the Village—for the benefit of the 
Serbian Kelief Fund, we remembered 
that early in the year the cricket-field 
had been selected for the site of the 
village potato-patch, and my favourite 
end of the pitech—the one without the 
cross-furrow—was now in full blossom. 

As the ericket-field is the only level 
piece of ground in the district, the 
cricket committee began to lose its 
grip upon the situation, and were only 
saved from ignominious failure by the | 
enterprise of the British Army, in this 
case represented by Sergeant - Major 
Kippy, D.C.M., who was recovering 
in the best of spirits from his third 
blighty one. 

“"Ow about the Colonel’s back 
gardin?’” he suggested. “ There's 
a lovely bit o' turf there.” 

We remembered the perfect and 
spacious lawn, scarcely less level 
than a billiard-table, and, even 
with the Colonel busy on the East 
Coast, the committee were unani- 
mously adverse to the suggestion. 
But Kippy, born within hail of a 
Kentish cricket-field, was not to 
be denied, and, after all, one cannot 
haggle about a mere garden with 
someone who was with the first 
battalions over the Messines Ridge. 

Thus the affair was taken out of 
our hands, and when the day 
arrived we pitched the stumps 
where Kippy, giving due con- 
sideration to the Colonel's foliage, 
thought the light was most advan- 
tageous. 

The Village won the toss, and old 
Tom Pratt took guard and proceeded 
to dig himself in by making what he 
termed his “block-hole.” I visualised 
the cholerie blue eye of the Colonel 
and shuddered, 

For a time matters proceeded un- 
eventfully. Then, at the fall of the 
fourth wicket, the game suddenly de- 
veloped, Jim Butcher, batting at the 
pergola end, giving us an exhibition of 
his famous scoop shot, which landed 
full piteh through the drawing-room 
window. It was a catastrophe of such 
dimensions that even the boldest spirit 
quailed before it, and the Colonel's 
butler, batting at the other end, im- 
mediately dissociated himself from the 
proceedings and bolted from the field. 

Kippy, as befitted a warrior of parts, 
was the first to recover. : 

“"Ere,” he exclaimed, “we carn't 
‘ave this; wot do you think the Colonel 
will say?” 

I do not suppose there was anyone 
who had not thought of it. 


THE 





“ We got to ‘ave fresh rules,’’ Kippy 
continued. “ Anyone breaking a winder 
‘as to retire, mend the winder, and ‘is 
side loses ten runs.” Only a super 
mind could in the time have framed a 
punishment so convincingly deterrent. 

The scoop shot from the pergola end 
was ruled out in a sentence, and we 
were treated to a masterly and Jesso- 
pian demonstration of how to get an off 
ball past square-leg. 

But no completely efficient form of 
organisation can be encompassed in an 
hour, nor can man legislate for the 
unknown factor. 

In this case Kippy was not aware 
that, on the far side of the shrubbery, 
against an ancient sun-bathed wall, 
stood the greenhouse which sheltered 
the Colonel's prize grapes. And so 


Bank Cashier (gazing at golden orb of day). “I 
REAL HOLIDAY TO WATCH THESE SUNSETS—AFTE! 


} PAPER MONEY.” 


Jim Butcher, playing this time from 
the rockery end, brought off the double 
event and caused another new clause 
to be added to the local rules. With 
thirty-seven to his credit ard still unde- 
feated he was making history in the 
Village, though it must be admitted 
that no one was ever less anxious to 
retain the post of honour, and when 
the gardener laid out the damaged fruit 


nothing short of Kippy’s appeal would | 


have persuaded him to continue his 
innings. 


“ Wot, retire jest when you ‘re gettin’ | 


_ popler an’ can’t do no more ‘arm an’ 
I've sent off the ‘ole brigade of scouts 
; ter spread the noos, ‘Jessop thirty, not 
out, an’ ‘arf the Colonel’s winders na- 
pooed.’ Wy, the ole blinkin’ county 
will be ‘ere as soon as they know wot s 
goin’ on.” Kippy leant forward con- 


fidentially, “ An’ them Serbian boxes 
as got ter be filled some’ow.” It was 
an irresistible argument, and Jim 


Butcher continued his innings under 
slightly restricted conditions. 


"'S A worn 


ies 
aad 


At 6.50, with ten minutes to play, 
theConvalescents, who had shown great 
form, required only twelve runs to win 
the match. Kippy and Gunner Toady 
shared the batting. A pretty glanee to 
leg for two by the Gunner was all that 
could be taken out of the penultimate 
over, and Kippy at the pergola end 
faced Mark Styles, the postman, to take 
the first ball of the last over. Two 
singles were run, and then Kippy 
placed one nicely into the herbaceous 
border for four, The next one nearly got 
him, and then, with the séven o’elock | 
delivery, as it were, the posiman tossed 
up a half-volley on the leg side. For.- 
gotten were the rules, the windows and 
allelse. Kippy jumped out and, with 
every muscle he could bring into action, 
hit it straight through the plate-glass 
panel of the billiard-room door, 
For five pet rified seconds we gazed 
at the wreckage, and then the door | 
opened and the Colonel walked} 
briskly into the garden. Anything 
a bomb or an earthquake— | 
might merely have created euri- 
osity, but this was different. 
Quite unostentatiously | vacated 
my position at fine leg and merged 
myself with the slips, who, together 
with point and cover, were bearing 
a course towards the labyrinthine 
ways of the kitehen-garden. After 
vainly searching for an imaginary 
ball and finding that we were not 
actually attacked from the rear, 
we ventured at length to return, 
Kippy and the Colonel were con- | 
versing on the centre of the well- 
pitch. The Colonel was 
speaking. 








else 





runs and the! 


Lose ten 
never heard such infernal} 
That shot was worth. six 
runs on any ground, [I shlial! insist on 
revising the rules.” 

At the same time I noticed that 
Kippy was holding a red-and- white} 
box, and the Colonel was with difii- | 
culty thrusting something through the | 
inadequate slit. 

It looked like a piece of paper. 


match! I 
nonsense. 








The Huns at Home. 

“In the final figure, all the dancers make 
bows aud curtseys to the Emperor and 
Empress, who are either standing or sitting at 
this time on the throne.” 

Mr. Gerinp's description of a Court Ball, 
Two chiefs with but a single chair to 
stand on. And yet they call Germany 
undemcecratic ! 

“M. Painlevé’s resemblance to M. Briand 
(the former Premier) is string.” . 

Liverpool Daily Post. 


Whereas the tie between British Min 





isters is generally tape (red). 
- a 7 . al 
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| Pica; 
: PRESERVING THEIR PROSPECTS. 
‘Exemption has been granted by the War- 
| wick Appeal Tribunal to a man who applied 
' on the ground that if he lived long enough he 
| would inherit £200,000.] 
| Extract from “ The Mid-County Adver- 
 tiser,” July 30th. 
Martin Slim, 25, single, categoried 
| A 1, applied for exemption to the Bump- 
| shire Tribunal on the ground that if he 
| were required to do military service he 
| would lose a substantial fortune. Appli- 
| cant explained that he was engaged in 
: an enterprise which involved the plant 
| i | ine of 200 acres of young cork-trees 
: The trees would be ready for cutting in | 
| about 1945, by which time it was esti 
| : | mated the demand for cork legs would 
, ‘ enable him to realise a handsome profit 
7 | on the sale of the bark. Total exemp- 
I | tion was granted, the chairman of the 
& |. Tribunal congratulating the young man 
| | on his patriotic foresight. 
| | “The Snobington Mercury,” August Tth. 
“| | Among the recent applicants to the | 
| Snobington Appeal Tribunal was the | 
1 | Hon. Geotfrey de Knute. Solicitor for 
1 | the applicant stated that his client, who 
: | was already giving all his time to the} 
g | organisation of hat-trimming competi- 
e | tions for wounded soldiers and othe 
r | work of national importance, desired 
y | | exemption for the reason that he ex 
| | pected shortly to succeed to the Earl- 
| u |dom of Swankshire. There were, he 
explained, three brothers who stood 
i } between his client and the title, all over 
- | | military age. It was expected, how- 
o ; | ever, that the age limit would before 
long be substantially raised, in which 
| 3 case there was every reason to believe 
a that his client, if exempted from mili 
dl | tary service, might outlive his relatives. 
— After some consultation the chairman 
| stated that ten years’ exemption would | 
it | be granted. 
te | Phy 
|. | | “The Morning News,” August 14th. 
| | | Sol. Strunski, 18, single, passed for | 
| General Service, applied for exemption 
yesterday before the Birdeage Walk 
| Tribunal. Applicant’s mother, who was 
observed to be wearing several large 
‘ | diamond rings and a sable jacket, in- 
od formed the Tribunal that applicant was 
at | her sole support; that he had been 
7 pupae until recently upon a contract | 
“ ae supplying the Army Ordnance De- | 
partment with antimacassars, but that, | 
Y | #8 the result of false charges made 
against him by persons connected with 
the police force, the War Office had re- | 
nd moved his name from its list of eligible | 
contractors, with the result that he was | 
how out of work. He had, however, 
D- been offered the secretaryship of the | 
Russian branch of the No-Conseription | 
——— = 
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Fellowship. It was a great chance 


'for him, she explained, but he would 


lose it if he were called up. The Tri- 
bunal expressed its sympathy with 
Mrs. Strunski, and stated that the War, 
important as it might be, could not be 
allowed to mar the future of such an 
able youth. Total exemption. 


“The Purrsweet Record,” August 21st, 


At the Purrsweet Tribunal, Messrs. 
Prongingham and Co., proprietors of 
the popular multiple grocery establish- 
ments, applied for exemption for their 
local branch manager, William Dudd 
(28, B 1). The chairman of the Tri- 
bunal, Sir George Prongingham, stated 
that he had had some doubts as to 


whether his position as president of 
Prongingham’s, Ltd., did not require 
him to leave the disposition of this case 
to his colleagues. They had persuaded 
him to a contrary view, and certainly 
his patriotism could not be questioned. 





in a aging ne aaa 


oie ee 





His son Reginald had been serving gaat 
gallantly in the Army Pay Department Aas 
since the outbreak of war, and he him ¢ 
self had been consulted by the Govern i 
ment on several occasions. In deciding 

the case of the applicant, William Dudd, 

he felt no bias of any kind, and the Tri- 

bunal’s decision. to grant total exemp . 
tion was made wholly out of regard bie i 
to the young man’s prospects, and not +f * 
in the interest of Prongingham’s, Ltd, +4 a 
(Cheers.) ALGon. ea) | 
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| he added, “that there are more bottles than books in the | Important Omissions from my Saturday-to-Monday Equip- 


| when I was a boy, and it has haunted me ever since. Creep slowly past the poplar-trees; and there 1 made a vow 


| And I believe I can make you agree with me. I'm full 


| any pyjamas, because you would find pyjamas in the list,| Which stop beside your river house — you'll know the 


‘That would a , 
| would get, out of wardrobes and drawers and off the|!'l! moor my craft beside your lawn; so up and make good 
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“T said unexpected things,” said the flaneur reprovi 
THE CONVERT. “such as co saa as a Meret Ds for fi 
| Parr were three of us—a soldier, a flaneur and myself, | most useful. And a carriage key. And - 
who am neither but would like to be either. We weretalking| His pause was my opportunity. “I'll tell you another 
| about the strange appearance—a phenomenon of the day— thing,” I said, “something for which I'd have given a 
of French wine in German bottles, and this led to the re- | sovereign in that gale last week when I was at the seaside 
expression of my life-long surprise that bottles should exist |-window-wedges. Never again shall I travel without 
in such numbers as they do—bottles everywhere, all over | window-wedges.” : ; 
the world, with wine and beer in them, and no one under| “ By Jove!” said the soldier, ‘that’s an idea. Put down 
any obligation to save and return them. window-wedges at once. It 's a great book this,” he went 
* Well,” said the soldier (who may or may not have known |on. “And needed—I should jolly well say so. You ought 
that I was one of those writing fellows), “that has never} to compile it at once—before any of us has time to go 
struck me as odd. Of course there are lots of bottles. away again. Personally I don't know how I've lived with. 
Bottles are necessary. But what beats me is the number | out it. Why, just talking about it makes me feel quite a 
| of books. New books and old books, books in shops and books | literary character.” 
on stalls, and books in houses; and on top of all that— “Let me see,” I said sweetly, “what do you call this 
libraries. That's rum, if you like. I most cordially hope,” | monumental work? Oh yes, I remember—Are There Any | 





world.” | ment ?”’ 
“I don’t care how many there are of either,” said the; “Rubbish!” said the soldier. “The title is—Have I Put | 

fldneur ; “ but I know this—another book's badly wanted.” | Everything in?” 

' «Oh, come off it,” said the enemy of authorship. “ How = 

can another book be needed? Have you ever seen the 


British Museum Reading Room? It's simply awful. It's | BY THE CANAL IN FLANDERS. 


a kind of disease. 1 was taken there once by an aunt! BY the canal in Flanders I watched a barge’s prow 


Books by the million all round the room, and the desks That when these wars are over and I am home at last 
crowded with people writing new ones. Men and women. | However much I travel I shall not travel fast. 
Mixed writing, you know. Terrible!” 

“ All that may be true,” said the fldneur, “ but the fact | 
remains that another book is still needed.” 

“ Impossible,” said the soldier, “ unless it 's a cheque-book. 
There 1’m with you.” 

“No, a book—a real book. Small, I admit, but real. 


Horses and cars and yaclits and planes: I've no more use 
for such ; 

For in three years of war's alarms I ve hurried far too much; 

And now I dream of something sure, silent and slow and 
large ; 

So when the War is over—why, I mean to buy a barge. 


of it, because I discovered the need of it only this last) A gilded barge I'll surely have, the same as Egypt's Queen, 


week-end.” Pye ri. And it will be the finest barge that ever you have seen; 
“ Well, what is it to be called?” the sceptic asked. | With polished mast of stout pitch pine, tipped with a ball | 
“T think a good title would be, Have I Put Everything of gold, 

in?" . And two green trees in two white tubs placed just abaft 
“Sounds like a manual of bayonet exercise,” said the the hold. 


soldier, and he made imaginary lunges at imaginary Huns. | ‘ 
“Very well then, to prevent ambiguity call it Have J|So when past Pangbourne’s verdan§ meads, by Clieveden’s 


Left Anything out? The sub-title would be ‘ A Guide to! mossy stems, 

Packing,’ or ‘ The Week-Ender’s Friend.’ ”’ | You see a barge all white-and-gold come gliding down the 
“Ah!” said the other, beginning to be interested. Thames, : 
“With such a book,” the flaneur continued, “ you could | With tow-rope spun from coloured silks and snow-white 

never, as I did on Saturday, arrive at a house without | horses three, 


and directly ag came to them you would shove them in. bargee 's me, 
the special merit of the book—that you 


dressing-table, the things it mentioned as you read the cheer! 
and pi them in.” ° you ree | Pluck me your greenest salads! Draw me your coolest 
“You would hold the book in the left hand,” said the|_, beet! 

soldier, with almost as muclf excitement as though he were | For | intend to lunch with you and talk an hour or more 
the author, “and pack with the right. That's the way.” _Of how we used to hustle in the good old days of war. 

_ Yes, that’s the way, It would be only a little book—| SPR Sees ec EEE 
like a vest-pocket diary—but it would be priceless. It} The Vicar of a country parish was letting his house te 
| would be divided into sections covering the different kinds! a locum tenens, and sent him a telegram, “ Servants will 
| of visit to be paid—week-end, week, fortnight, and so on.| left if desired.” Promptly came back the reply, “Am 


| Then the kin of place—seaside, river, shooting, hunting, bringing my own sermons.” And now each is wondering 
, and soon. Foreign travel might come in as well.” y 


eile * , | what sort of tl her is. 
« Yes,” said the soldier, “lists of things for Egypt, India, 1at sort of man the other is 


Nairobi.” 

“That's it,” said the flineur. “And there would be 
some unexpected things too. I guess you could he 
there with all your wide experience.” 








‘* Young Man to help weigh and clean widows at chemist’s shop.” 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 

lp me} To any young man who should be inelined to apply Wé 

|commend the. advice of Mr. Weller, senior, “Sammy 











“ A corkscrew, of course,” said the soldier. 


| beware of the vidders.” 
cue Suupeemnemeeens —_ et 
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| as of that of Nationalist Ireland. 





| the deeds of these gallant Irishmen. 
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AN ADAMLESS EDEN. 


The Seated Lady. “THE GREAT CHARM OF THIS PLACE IS ITS ABSOLUTE LONELINESS. 


AND SEA AND ROCKS AND SKY ALL TO ONESELF. 
The Other. “REALLY. AND HAVE YOU BEEN HERE LONG?” 
The Other. “ AND ARE YOU GOING TO STAY IN THIS DELIGHTFUL 
Seated Lady. “ ANOTHER TEN DAYS—UNLESS MY LANDLADY WILL 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

In The Irish on the Somme (Hopper anp Stroventon) 
Mr. Micnarnt MacponaGu continues the story which he 
began in T'he Irish at the Front. 
accounts of the heroism of his fellow-countrymen in the 
titanic battles that have thrilled the minds of men all the 
world over. He writes with a justifiable enthusiasm of 
The book stirs the 
blood like the sound of a trumpet. In a war which has 
produced so many glorious actions the Irish are second to 
hone. Liven those who do not agree in every point with 
Mr. Joun Revmonp will admit ungrudgingly that he makes 
good the claims he puts forward in his introduction to 
Mr. Macponacu’s book. He tells us that from Ireland 


He gives us more 


rore ‘ . . r 
173,772 Irishmen are serving in the Army and Navy, and | 


that in addition at least 150,000 of the Irish race have 
joined the colours in Great Britain—-no mean record 
Mr. Macponaau is a& proud of the glory of the Ulstermen 
He dedicates his book to 
the carum caput of Major Witiir RepMmonp. 

Mr. E. B. Ossorn, who has written The Maid with Wings, 
and other Fantasies Grave to Gay (Lane), will perhaps not 
altogether thank me for saying that among the Other 


DAY AFTER DAY ONE HAS THESE LOVELY SANDS 


Seated Lady. “StNCk THE BEGINNING OF THE WEEK." 
PLACE MUCH LONGER?" 
LET ME OFF THE LAST WEEK,” 


Fantasies I throughout preferred the grave to the gay. 
|The Maid with Wings itself is a beautiful little piece of 
imagination—the vision of the Maid of France comforting 
‘an English boy during his last moments out in No Man's 
Land. The thing is well and delicately done, with a 
reserve that may encourage the judicious to hope for good 
work in the future from a pen that is ([ fancy) as yet 
somewhat new, On the other hand, I must confess that 
the Gaiety left me (though this, of course, may be an 
isolated experience) with sides unshaken. “ Callisthenes 
at Cambridge,” for example, is but little removed from the 
article that, to my certain knowledge, has padded school 
and "Varsity magazines since such began to be. Still, | 
liked the plea for Protection against foreign imports in 
literature and art by way of helping the native producer, 
though even here some condensation would, I thought, 
have sharpened the point. But, after all, reviewers are 
dull dogs to move to laughter (as no doubt Mr. Osponn 
will now agree), so I hope he will rest content with my 
genuine appreciation of his graver passages, and will be 
encouraged to give us something more ambitious and less 
open to the suspicion of book-making. 


The Letters of a Soldier: 1914-1915 (ConstTawte) are 
letters to a mother; letters also of an artist, and full of an 
exquisite sensibility, a fine candour. I can best give you 


| 
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perhaps accomplishing! | yet ia ; 
| several other useful things | kz 7-7“ 7 
_ as well, but the writer, who | Whi * 
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an impression of the charming personality of this young 
French soldier (who survived his first great battle, to be 


news of him has reached his friends), by quoting little sen- 
tences of his, and if you don’t want to know more of him 
after reading them then mating: t can say will be of any 
use: “The true death would to live in a conquered 
country, above all for me, whose art would perish ... If 
you could only see the confidence of the little forest 
animals, such as the field-mice! They were as pretty as a 
Japanese print, with the inside of their ears like a rosy 
shell . . . How is it 
barbarian? ... I am happy to have felt myself responsive 
to all these blows, and my hope lies in the thought that 
they will have forged my soul... Spinoza is a most 
valuable aid in the trenches . . . We are in billets after 
the great battle, and this time I sawit all. I did my duty; 
I knew that by the feeling of my men for me. But the 
best are dead. We gained | re re 
our object . . . Isend you; g 
my whole love. Whatever | 
comes to pass, life has} 
had its beauty.” And then | 
no more, 
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If Mr. Haronp Lake's) (}42%//Jr- a pl 
account of the British) gp ¥,neyz,-,u0—-! 
forces in Macedonia is sup-| pigg!!!" gag, 7 
posed to supply an answer) Syn a7 (pg 
to a not unnatural query | Fae 
as to what they are doing | A hy 
there, I am afraid one must | "cup “ ou 
_ take it that in fact they are | wh 0 0 a 5 4 
| doing nothing in particu-| + fae! MF 
lar, An intelligent British | ~yyu>' 4) © 

public believes that atleast | “%/" < 

they are immobilising im-| “- ., 2 
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portant enemy forces and‘ + 
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has actually been Jn Sal- 
onica with Our Army 
(Metrose), frankly lays | 
aside high considerations |_-___*"_ 


TEN YEARS IN JAIL FUR STEALIN’ MY 





of policy and, seeing it all in desperately foreshortened | 


perspective, knows only that he and his fellows, having | 


volunteered to fight, are being called on instead to endure a | 


purgatorial routine of dust and dulness, mosquitoes, malaria 
and night marches, and the grilling away of useless days in 
the society of flies and lizards, with only, as a very. occa- 
sional treat, the smallest glimpse of anything resembling 
a Front. And all this is in a country so desolated by 
centuries of war that in spite of obvious natural fertility it 
is a sullen treeless desert—a desert of blight and thistles, 


cipations of a grand advance. A book that sets out to record | 
vacuity can hardly be crammed with thrilling literature, 
and I am not going to pretend that Mr. Lake has achieved 
the impossible. All the same one found points—for in- 
stance, his desire that someone (apparently England for 
choice!) should colonise Macedonia; and his most right 
and appropriate plea for fairer recognition of those who! 
have sacrificed their health in the national service. A | 


fever has done his bit no less than plenty who bear the 





honourable insignia of the wounded in battle and the snout 
of & mosquito may be as valorously encountered as the 
bayonet of a Hun. And so say all of us. 








reported missing after the counter-attack, since when no | 


ssible to think of Schumann as a’ 


















One ee OA ary ~ 


The Boy. “EXcvusk ME, SIR, BUT YOU ARE ABSOLUTELY MISINFORMED. 
SHOULD COME UNDER THE First OrreNDERS ACT.”’ 


as profitless to our men as their periodically deferred anti- | 


man, he holds, who is to suffer all his life from malarial | 


I can read Miss Mary Wese’s studies of the peasant 
mind with great pleasure, but at the same time I am 
doubtful whether she is as successful in Gone to Earth 
(ConsTaBLE) as she was in her first novel, The Golden 
Arrow. My difficulty—and I hope it will not be yours— 
was to believe in the power of Hazel Woodus to make y 
dissimilar men lose their hearts and heads. That J 
Reddin, a dare-devil farmer with love for any sort of a 
chase in his blood, should pursue her to the bitter end is 
intelligible enough, but why Edward Marston, a rather 
anemic minister, married her and then forgave her 
escapades with Reddin has me bothered. I can admire 
Edward's forgiving spirit, but cannot altogether pity him 
when his methodical congregation said straight and dis- 
agreeable things. In fact my total inability to see Hazel as 
Edward saw her somewhat detracted from my enjoyment of | 
her history. That being said the rest is, thank goodness, 





praise. Miss Wesp is a careful and sincere workman, 
co ~~ who, whether you believe | 
“y, “2 or disbelieve in her charae- | 
(| f %,-¢ ters, writes with such real | 
ty <~% compassion for suffering | 
WE!) Y that she cannot fail to en- | 
list your sympathy. Ad- | 
“’ ditionally her vein is orig- / 
inal, and she only needs a | 

little more experience to 
make a great success of it. | 
Presumably the eleven | 
stories in The Loosing of | 
wre,” \the Lion’s Wheips (MiLAs | 
“7=>——_.._« \AND Boon) are published | 

"eae tee ee _ ° |for the first time, as we | 
. are not given any notice | 
_to the contrary, and I can | 
‘imagine that Mr. Jonny | 
| OXENHAM’s many admirers | 
'will derive considerable | 
¥'S* | pleasure from them. Mr. | 
“~~ |Oxennam’s weak points | 








‘Vis ae ee [gan 


. . ' 
The Farmer. “Don'? YOU KNOW, YOU LITTLE THIEF, I COULD GET you | are that sometimes he fails | 


APPLES?" to distinguish between real | 
1 pathos and sticky senti- | 
‘mentality, and that when 
he tries his hand at telling a practical joke he does not know | 
when to stop. There are, however, stories in this volume | 
which deserve unqualified praise. The shortest, “ How | 
Half a Man Died,” is the best; indeed, it is a real gem. | 
But “ The Missing K.C.'s” has a genuine thrill in it; and, | 
in a very different manner, “ A By-Product ” is proof enough | 
that the author can get his-etfects all the more readil 
when he keeps his own feelings under the strictest cont 
Mr. Oxennam’s XI. has weak points in it, but on the whole 
it is a good side. 





Another Impending Apology. 

“John Kelly, Aughanduff, while going to Dernaseer was attacked | 

on the road by a bull belonging to Thomas Kelly, and knocked down | 

and had three ribs broken. He was attended by Dr. , and we 

think such dangerous animals should not be allowed to wander at 
large.”—Irish Paper. 








} 
“J. A.M. required for St, Mark’s Girls’ School, Dublin.” —Jrish Tomes. 
A ease for the Foop Controter. 
From a letter on “‘ How we are to be Governed ” :— 
“ Are we in future to see the party whips put on to decide whether 
a 16 in, gun is to be 50 or 60 calibres? The think is unthinkable. 
The Temes. . 





We don’t think. 


__ 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Tur Cologne Gazette is of the opinion 
that the American troops, when they 
arrive in France, will be hampered by 
theirignorance of the various languages. 
But we understand that the Americans 
can shoot in any language. 

* * 





{ 
| 
t 
. .* . * . 

A weekly periodical is giving away a 
| bicyele every other week. Meanwhile 
| The Daily Telegraph continues to give 
' away a Kaiser every day. 

*"* 


“T decline to have anything to do 
with the War,” said a Conscientious 
, Objector to a North of England magis- 
‘trate, “and I resent this interference 
| with my liberty.” Indeed he is said to 
‘be so much annoyed that he intends 
i sending the War Office a jolly snappy 
letter about it. . » 


Cuartic CHAPLIN, says a gossip 


writer, is coming to England in the} 


Autumn. This disposes of the sugges- 
tion that arrangements were being 
made for England to be taken over 
to him. 


Incidentally we notice that CHaRrLir 
Cuartin has become’ a naturalised 


American, with, we presume, permis- | 


'sion to use the rank of Honorary 
Britisher. * 
cam 

| Before a Northern Tribunal an appli- 
cant stated that he was engaged in 
the completion of an invention which 


would enable dumb people to speak | 


or signal with perfection. He was 
advised, however, to concentrate for 
& while on making certain Germans 
say “ Kamerad.” | 
* ¢ 
An Isle of Wight man has succeeded 
in growing a vegetable marrow which 
weighs forty-three pounds. To avoid 
its being mistaken for the island he 
has scratched his name and address 


on it. ace 
ok 


Those in search of a tactless present | 
will bear in mind that Mr. Mark Ham- | 
written a book entitled | 


BOURG has 
“How to Play the Piano.” 


* 

The great flagstaff at Kew Gardens, 
which weighs 18 tons and is 215 feet 
long, is not to be erected until after the 

ar. This has come as a great con- 
solation to certain people who had 

feared the two events would clash. 

| In Mid Cheshire there is a scarcity 
| Of partridges, but there is plenty of 
Other game in Derbyshire. The Mid- 
| Cheshire birds are of the opinion that 


— 


VOL. Chin. 


| this cannot he too strongly advertised. | 


Thirteen years after it was posted at 
Watford a postcard has just reached an 
| Ealing lady inviting her to tea, and of 
|course she rightly protested that the 
lteawascold. 4, , 

An estate near Goole has been pur- 
‘chased for £118,000, the purchaser 
|having decided not to carry out his 
first intention of investing that amount 
in a couple of boxes of matches. 

| * * 





| Herr Erzpercer is known among 

| his friends as “ The Singing Socialist.” 
We are afraid however that if he wants 
peace he will have to whistle for it. 

| * * 





| The Provisional Government in Rus- | 
sia, according to The Evening News, | 


a! 


| 





COMFORTING THOUGHT 


| busimess . . 





When there are no taxis on your return from 
your holidays; 


“OUR TRUE STRENGTH I8 TO KNOW OUR 
OWN WEAKNESS.”—CH4RLES KINGSLEY. 





has “ always regarded an international 
debate on the questions of war and pease 
as useful.” But our Government, not 
being exactly provisional, prefers to 6° 
on giving the enemy beans. 








THE END OF AN EPISODE. 

I writr this in the beginning of a 
minor tragedy ; if indeed the severance 
of any long, helpful and sympathetic 
association can ever be so lightly 
named. For that is precisely what 





our intercourse has been these many 
weeks past; one of nervous and quickly 
roused irritation on my part, of swilt 
and gentle ministration on his. 

At least once a day we have met | 
during that period (and occasionally, | 
though rarely, more often), usually in 
those before-breakfast hours when the 
temper of normal man is most exacting | 


| 


i 





varied ; the perfection of it was indeed 
among his finest qualities. Morning 
after morning, throughout a time that, 
as it chaneed, has been full of distress 
and disappointment, would his soothing 
and infinitely gentle touch recall me to 
content. That stroking caress of his 
was a thing indescribable; one before 
which the black shadows left by the 
hours of night seemed literally to dis- 
solve and vanish. 

And now the long expected, long 
dreaded has begun to happen. He, too, 
is turning against me, as so many 
others of his fellows have done in the 
past. Who knows the reason? What 
continued roughness on my part has 
at last worn out even him? But for 
some days now there has been no mis- 
reading the fatal symptoms—increasing 
irritability on the one side, harshness 
turning to blunt indifference on the 
other, And this morning came the 
unforgivable offence, the cut direct. 

That settles it; to-morrow, with a 
still smarting regret, I unwrap a new 
razor-blade. 





THE WHOLE HOG, 
(“ Victorian love-making was at best a sloppy 
i - modern maidens have little use 
for half measures . . . Primitive ideas are 
beginning toassert themselves.”— Daily Paper. 
Betty, when you were in your teens 
And shielded from sensation, 
Despite a lack of ways and means 
In various appropriate scenes 
I sighed my adoration. 
You did not smile upon my suit; 
Pallid I grew and pensive ; 
My disappointment was acute, 
Life seemed a worthless thing and 
mute, 
I moped, then tuned my laggard lute 
And launched a new offensive. 


Thus you were wooed in former days 
When maids were won by waiting; 
The modern lover finds it pays 
To imitate the forceful ways 
Of prebistorie mating. 
Man is more primitive (a snub 
Has no effect), so if you 
Should still refuse a certain “ sub.” 
He will not pine or spurn his grub, 
But, seizing the ancestral club, 
Into submission biff you. 





Making the Best of Both Worlds. 


“As honorary organist at —— Wesleyan 
Church he has established a sound and com- 
pact business as wholesale grocer and Italian 
warehouseman.”—Provincial Paper, 

“Maid (superior) wanted for lady, gentle- 
man, small flat, strong girl, able to assist lady 
with rheumatism.”—Glasgow Herald, 


If we hear of a small flat girl we will 
send her along; but this shaped figure 


and uncertain. But his temper never|is rather out of fashion just now. 
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_ something from his pocket. 
_ parcel wrapped in cloth-of-gold. 











THE SUPER-PIPE. 


Wuew Jackson first joined the jolly 
old B.E.F. he smoked a pipe. He 
; carried it anyhow. Loose in his pocket, 
‘mind you. A pipe-bowl at his pocket’s 
brim a simple pipe-bowl was to him, 
' and it was nothing mere. Of course no 
| decent B.E.F. mess could stand that. 
| Jackson was told that a pipe was 


We gave him up. In awful silence 
each of us produced his wrappings and 
his caskets, extracted the shining briar, 
smeared it with cosmetics, and polished 
it more reverently than a peace-time 
Guardsman polishes his buttons when 
warned for duty next day at “ Buck.” 





| And Jackson smoked his pipe in 
|secret. _He would take no leaf from 


anathema maranatha, which is Greek | the book of the Sassenachs. 


for no bon. 
“ What will I smoke then?” said 
' Jackson, who was no Englishman. 


And the War went on. 
4 x x x * 
Jackson went on leave. To his deep 


' We waited for the Intelligence Officer | disgust he had to wait a few hours in 


to reply. We knew him. 
gence Officer said nothing. He drew | 
It was a| 
He | 


‘removed the cloth-of-gold and there 


| identity disc, 


4 spr 


rer AMM 


| wants more than mere pipes. 


| translated the I.0. proudly. 


| polish from the prophet Brownhill! heart. 
| which will keep it always so. 


| 


was discovered a casket, which he | 
unlocked with a key attached to his | 
Inside the casket was a 
padlocked box, which he opened with | 
a key attached by gold wire to his| 
advance pay-book. Inside the hox was | 
a roll of silk. To cut it all short, he 


The Intelli- | London on his way to more civilised 


parts, and fate led him idling to 
Brownhill’s. He flattened his Celtic 
nose on the window and stared fascin 
ated at tbe array of super-pipes dis- 
played there. After a furtive glance 
along the street he crept into the tem- 
ple. A white-coated priest met him. 
“T—I’m wantin’—a—a pipe,” said 
Jackson. He saw the priest reel and 
turn pale to the lips. 
a—a Brownhill,” he added hastily. 


“T should say | 


unwound puttee after puttee of careful The other man gulped, steadied himself 
wrapping till he reached a chamois- | with an effort, and gave a ghastly smile. 
leather chrysalis, which he handled|If you had walked into a temple at 
with extreme reverence, and from this | Thibet and planked down sixpence and 
he drew something with gentle fingers, asked for an idol wrapped up in brown 
and set it on the table-cloth before the | paper you could not have done a more 


goggle-eyed Jackson. 
“A pipe,” said Jackson, 
There was a shriek of horror. 
Intelligence Officer fainted. 





The 


Here was | 


wanton sacrilege. 
“Man,” said the iron-nerved Bomb- | 
ing Officer, “it’s a Brownhill.” | 


“ What ’s 
Jackson. 

We gasped. How could we begin to 
tell him of that West End shrine from 
which issue these lacquered symbols of | 
a New Religion ? 

The Intelligence Officer was reviving. | 
We looked to him. 

“The prophet Brownhill,” he said, 
“was once a tobacconist—an ordinary 
tobacconist who sold pipes.” r 

We shuddered. 

“He discovered one day that man 
He 


wants a—a super-pipe, something to! 


a Brownhill?” asked | 


| 
| 


reverence and—er—look after, you | 
know, as well as to smoke. So he! 
invented the Brownhill. It is an 


affaire de ceur—an affair of art,” | 
“It is as 
glossy as a chestnut in its native | 
setting, and you can buy furniture | 


It has | 


| its year, like a famous vintage, it has a| 


; 


| 
} 


up to fifty guineas.” 


dreadful thing than Jackson had done ; | 


but the priest forgave him and _ pro- 
duced in silence a trayful of Brownhills. 
Then was Jackson like unto Ex1a’s 
little Chinese boy with “ the crackling.” 
He touched a briar and was converted 
He stroked them as though they were 
kittens, bought ten of them, a pound 
of polish, fifty silver wind-pipes and a 
bale of chamois-leather. The priest 
took a deep breath. 

* You are a full-blooded man, Sir,” 
said he, “if you will excuse me saying 
so, and you should smoke in your new 


| Brownhills a mixture which has a pro- 


portion of Latakia to Virginian of one 


to nineteen—a small percentage of 


iglycerine and cucumber being added 


because you have red hair, and the whole 
submitted to a pressure of eighteen 
hundred foot-pounds to the square 
millimetre, under rays. This 
will be known as ‘Your Mixture,’ 
Number 56785,',, and will be supplied 
to no one else on earth, except under 
penalty of death.”’ 

“I will take a ton,” said Jackson 
with glazing eyes. 

This was a man after the priest's own 
He took another deep breath 
and dived into the strong-room. He 
returned under the escort of ten armed 


violet 


| silver wind-pipe, and it costs anything | men, each of them chained by the wrist 
| to an iron box, which he unlocked with 


“ D' you smoke it?” asked Jackson, | difficulty. Inside the iron box was a 


brutally. 


thing which Jackson a few months 
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| The priest hesitated, then laid it gently 
on his customer's palm. 





————_ 





ears wens - — 


ago would have called a pipe. He 
knew better now. In awful silence 
the priest lifted it from its satin bed. 
“ This,” he whispered, “was once 
smoked by Brownhill himself.” 
Jackson put out a hand to take it, 


And Jackson dropped it. 

Jackson has never been heard of 
since. 
THE FAIRIES HAVE NEVER A 

PENNY TO SPEND. 








Tue fairies have never a penny to spend, 
They haven't a thing put by, 
But theirs is the dower of bird and of | 
flower, 
And theirs are the earth and the sky. 
And though you should live in a palace 
of gold 
Or sleep in a dried-up ditch, 
You could never be poor as the fairies | 
are, 


And never as rich. 





Since ever and ever the world began 


They have danced like a ribbon of 
flame, 
They have sung their song through the 
centuries long, | 
And yet it is never the same. 


| 
And though you be foolish or though 
you be wise, 
With hair of silver or gold, 
You could never be young as the fairies 
are | 








| 
And never as old. R. Fiza 

Rara Avis. 

From a cigarette-card :-— 

’ | 

“Reep WARBLER. } 

Acrocephalus streperus. | 

This bird is found in nearly every part of | 
the British Islands. It builds a nest abouta 
foot off the ground in the reed beds, and is 
formed of grass, horse hair and sometimes 
feathers.” saisee : - } 


From a list of medallists of the new 
Order of the British Empire: 
“G, F. Hamlet. 
with work, 
suffering from poisoning as a result.’ 


For courage in persisting 
dangerous with a certainty of 


Just like his illustrious namesake. | 
| 


*¢ Melbourne, Friday. 


The House of Representatives to-day passed } 
the second reading of the War Times Profits 
The tax will be 50 per 


Tax Assessment Bill. 
cent. for the vear ending June 30, 191161, and 
7 “ ” ' 
io per cent. for afterwards. — Reuter. 
Aberdee? Paper. 


Well, well, we need not worry. 


“ What is being fought out is a long-drawn 
battle for the important shipping port of 
Trieste, with the whole of the railway and road } 
communications of the Iberian Peninsula.” 

The People. | 
Rather a shock for Madrid. 
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SISTIBLE AIRMEN HAVE 
THOSE CURSED BRITISH 


_ AIRMEN FROM BOMBING OUR LINES EVERY DAY AND NIGHT.” 
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A STUDY IN SYMMETRY. 


Tue following story, however im- 


' probable it may seem to you, is true. 


' 


Once upon a time there was an artist 


| with historical leanings not unassoct- 


ated with the desire for pelf—pelf being, 


| even to idealists, what petrol is to a 


car. The blend brought him one day 
to Portsmouth, where the Victory lies, 


| with the honourable purpose of paint- 
| ing a picture of that famous ship with 





| set up his easel on her deck | 
I 


| son, their criticisms were not 


| artist hadn't a tedious moment. | 
Im * : . 
hus, painting, conversing and | 





| whose resemblance to Nexzson was’! 


Newson on board. What the ApmiraL 
was doing I cannot say—most probably 
dying—but the artist’s intention was 
to make the work as attractive ~~ ~~ 

as might be and thus draw a 


Permission having been ob- 
tained from the authorities, | 
the artist boarded the Victory, | 


and settled down to his task, 
the monotony of which was, 
pleasantly alleviated by the| 
chatter of the old salts who 
guard the ship and act as, 
guides to the tourists who} 
visit her. All of these estimable 
men not only possessing views 
on art, but having come by| 
now to the firm belief that 
they had fought with Net- 


too easily combated and the 


learning (as one can learn only | 
from a trained imparter of in- 
formation), three or four days 
passed quickly away and the 
picture was done, 

So far there has been nothing 
—has there?—to strain cre- 
dulity. No. But a time will . 
corhe—is, in fact, upon us. 

On the evening of the last day, as 
the artist was sitting at early dinrer 
with a friend before catching the 
London train, his remarks turned (as 
an artist’s sometimes will) upon the 
work upon which he had just been 
engaged. He expressed satisfaction 
with it in the main, but could not, he 
said, help feeling that its chances of 
becoming a real success would be 
sensibly increased if he could find as 
a model for the central figure some one 


| noticeable. 
“There are, of course,” he went on, | tokened true sincerity of purpose. 


“at the same time—that is to say, 
among contemporaries—no two faces 


exactly alike. That is an axiom. Strange 


as it may sound, among all the millions 
‘of countenances with two eyes, a nose 
‘in the middle and a mouth below it, 
'some difference exists in each. That 
‘is, as I say, among contemporaries: in 
the world at this moment in which I 
am speaking. But,” he continued, 
warming to his subject, for, as you 
will have already gathered, he was 
not one of the taciturn brush-brother- 
hood, “after the lapse of years I see no 
reason why nature should not begin 
precisely to reproduce physiognomies 
and so save herself the trouble of for 
ever diversifying them. That being so 


little profit from the wave of _ Zi ike : Zn 
naval enthusiasm which was | Z 
then passing over the country; | fe é 
for not only was the picture| 7} f 
itself to be saleable, but repro- | a . 
ductions were to be made of it. | ah . 





OUR RESTRICTED COAST AMUSEMENTS. 


Vendor. “ ALL THE OFFICIAL 'OLIDAY FUN. FLY THE PATRIOTIC 
KITES AND ANNOY THE GOTHAS!" 


|—and surely the hypothesis is not too 


far-fetched "—here his friend said, “ No, 
not at all—oh no! ""—*“ why,” the artist 
continued, “should there not be at 
this moment, more than a century later, 
some one whose resemblance to NELSON 
is exact? He would not be necessarily 
a naval man—probably, indeed, not, 
for NELson’s face was not characteristic 
of the sea—but whoever he was, even 
if he were an archbishop, I,” said the 
| painter firmly, “ should not hesitate to 
go up to him and ask him to sit to me.” 

The friend agreed that this was a 
very proper attitude and that it be- 


| “Netson’s face,” the painter con- 
, tinued, “was an uncommon one. So 
large and so mobile a mouth is rare. 








But I bave no doubt that 


ithe man. “I’ma professional m 








sae a 
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ae 








a duplicate 
exists, and no matter who is the owner 
of it, even were he an archbishop, I 
should not hesitate to go up and ask 
him to sit to me.” 

(For the benefit of any feminine reader 
of this veracious history I should say 
that the repetition which she has just 
noticed is not an accident, but has been 
carefully set down. It is an attempt to 
give verisimilitude to the conversa- 
tion—because men always say things 
like that twice.) 

The friend again remarked that the 
painter's resolve did him infinite credit, 

and the two started for the 
station, still conversing on the 
same theme. 

On entering their carriage 
the first thing to take their / 
attention was a quiet little | 
man in black, who was the | 

absolute double of the hero of | 
Trafalgar. 

“Good gracious!” whis- | 
pered the painter excitedly, | 
“do you see that? There's 
the very man. The likeness 
to Newson is astonishing. I 
never saw anything like it. 

I don’t care who he is, I 

must tackle him. It’s the 

most extraordinary chance 
that ever occurred.” 

Assuming his most silky! 
and deferential manner—for, | 
though clearly not an areh- 
|bishop, unless in mufti, this 
might yet be a person of im- 
portance — the painter ap-| 
proached the stranger and| 
tendered a card. 

“T trust, Sir, that you will) 
excuse me,” he began, “for| 
the liberty I am taking, but 

[ am an artist and I happen 
to be engaged on a picture 
of Netson on the Victory. - 1 

have all the accessories and 
so forth, but what I very 
seriously need is a brief sitting from 
some gentleman with a likeness to the 
great little Admiral. Such, 5Sir, as 
yourself, It may be news to you—t 
probably is—but you, Sir, if I may 
say so, are so like the famous and 
immortal warrior as almost to take 
one’s breath away. It is astonishing, 
wonderful! Might I—would it be— 
could you—would you, Sir, be so ver 
kind as to allow me to paint you? 

would, of course, make every effort not 
to inconvenience you—I would arrange 
so that your time should be mine. | 

“Of course I will, guvnor,” sa 





and I've been sitting for N&LSON 
years. Why, I've been doing it for aa 


artist this very afternoon.” 
el 
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Physical Drill Instructor (to weak-kneed recruit). 


A LOST LAND. 
(To GERMANY.) 
A CHILDHOOD land of mountain ways, 
Where earthy gnomes and forest fays, 


| Kind foolish giants, gentle bears, 


| 


Sport with the peasant as he fares 
Affrighted through the forest glades, 
And lead sweet wistful little maids 
Lost in the woods, forlorn, alone, 
To princely lovers and a throne. 


Dea: haunted land of gorge and glen, 
Ah me! the dreams, the dreams of men! 


A learned land of wise old books 
And men with meditative looks, 
Who move in quaint red-gabled towns 
And sit in gravely-folded gowns, 


| Divining in deep-laden speech 


The world’s supreme arcana—each: 
A homely god to listening Youth 
Eager to tear the veil of Truth; 


Mild votaries of book and pen 
Alas, the dreams, the dreams of men! 


A music land, whose life is wrought 


| In movements of melodious thought ; 


In symphony, great wave on wave— 
| Or fugue, elusive, swift, and grave ; 


ee 





| A singing land, whose lyric rhymes 


| Disraeli letters 
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NAH THEN! IF YOU'RE A-GOING TER JUMP—JUMP !" 


Hint for Horticulturists. 
“Mr. ——, undertaker, of Temuka, has 


improved his plant by the purchase of a new 
hearse.”—Timaru Herald (New Zealand), 


' 
; 





Float on the air like village chimes : 

Music and Verse—the deepest part 

Of a whole nation’s thinking heart! 
“ Mr. —— hopes shortly to be seen again in 

revue in the Wet End.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 

| Or, as the Censor would put it, “ some | 
where in England.” 


| 
% } 
Oh land of Now, oh land of Then! 
Dear God! the dreams, the dreams of 
' 
men! 


Daily Mail (Ordinary Edition), 3 Sept 
|ember, 1917: ‘* Lord Halsbury is 92 to-day,” 

Times (Late War Edition), 3 September, 
, 11917: “* The Earl of Halsbury is 94 to-day.” 
Dare you look now upon a child? 'Yet, from personal observation, one 
Your lore—a hideous mask wherein | would never believe that the ex-Lorp 
Self- worship hides its monstrous sin :— | CyaxceLLor was ageing so rapidly. 
Music and verse, divinely wed— 
How ean these live where love is dead ? 


Slave nation in a land of hate, 

Where are the things that made you 
great ? ; 

Child-hearted once—oh, deep defiled, 


| From “German Official” :— 
‘ | «With the use of numerous tanks and aero- 
Oh depths beneath sweet human ken, | planes, flying at a low altitude, the English 
God help the dreams, thedreams of men! | infantry soon after advanced to the attack on 
. this front.”—Evening Paper. 
“The Blessington Papers are included with Now that the enemy has given away 
atmosphere of distinguished High the secret of our new weapon the 
Among them are some — Censor might let us know more of our 
e was ever or ste 2 Win on tne 
friend from the : nhs " lcuel4e the late } flying Tanks. inicegieantieiies 
‘forties, when his son had risen and her’s—|  « prisoner then seized her round the throat 
how brilliant !—had set.”"—Saturday Review. | with both hands and hit her on the head with 
And up to the present we had been | steel case-opener."—Daily Paper, 
under the impression that both these| Which, presumably, he carried in his 
distinguished persons were childless. teeth. 
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THE SUNFLOWER. 


“Have you,” said Francesea, “seen our sunflowers | : 
|promise to do that I’ll promise never to mention them 


lately ?” 

« Yes,” I said, “ I’ve kept an eye on them occasionally. 
It's a bit difficult, by the way, not to see them, isn’t it?” 
“ Well,” she said, “perhaps they are rather striking.” 

“ Striking!” I said. “I never heard a more inadequate 
word. I call them simply overwhelming—the steam-rollers 


| of the vegetable world. Look at their great yellow open 


dug up-—— 


faces. 


“T never,” said Francesca, “saw a steam-roller with a 


face. You're mixing your metaphors,” 


| 
| 
} 


| Colonels.” 


“And,” I said, “I shall go on mixing them as long as | 
you grow sunflowers. It's the very least a man can do by 


way of protest.” 
“I don’t know why you should want to protest. 
seed makes very good chicken-food.” 
“ Yes, I know,” I said, “that’s what you always said.” 
“And I bet,” she said, “you've repeated it. When 


The | 


you've met the tame Generals and Colonels at your club, | 


and they've boasted to you about their potatoes, I know 
you 've countered them with the story of how you 've turned 
the whole of your lawn into a bed of sunflowers calculated 


to drive the most obstinate hen into laying two eggs a day, | 


rain or shine.” 


“TI admit,” I said, “that I may have mentioned the | 
matter casually, but I never thought the things were going | 


to be like this. When I first knew them and talked about 
them they were tender little shoots of green just modestly 
showing above the ground, and now they're a forest 
primeval, The murmuring pines and the hemlock aren't 


in it with this impenetrable jungle liberally blotched with | 


yellow, this so-called sunflower patch.” 


“ What would you call it,” she said, “if you didn’t call 


it sunflower?” 
‘I should call it a beast of prey,” I said. “A sunflower 
seems to me to be more like a tiger than anything else.” 
“Tt was a steam-roller about a minute ago.” 
“ Yes,” I said, “it was—a tigerish steam-roller.” 


‘“‘ How interesting,” she said. “ I have not met one quite | 
% | 


like that.” 

“That,” I said, “is because your eye isn’t properly 
poetical. 
tarian objects.” 

“I must,” she said, “ consult an oculist. Perhaps he will 
give me glasses which will unblock my eye and make me 
see tigers in the garden.” 

“No,” I said, “ you will have to do it for yourself. For 
such an eye as yours even the best oculists are unavailing.” 

“T might,” she said, “improve if I read poetry at home. 
Has any poet written about sunflowers ?”’ 

“ Yes,” I said, * BLake did. He was quite mad, and he 


It’s blocked with chicken-food and other utili | 


| 


| 


wrote —_— to a sunflower: ‘Ah! Suntlower! Weary of 
} | 


time.’ rat's how it begins.” 


“ Weary of time!” she said scornfully. “That's no good | 


tome. I'm weary of having no time at all to myself.” 

“ That shows,” I said, “that you're not a sunflower.” 

“Thank heaven for that,” she said. “It's enough to 
have four children to look after—five including yourself.” 

“My dear Francesca,” I said, “how charming you are 
to count me as a child! I shall really begin to feel as if 
there were golden threads among the silver.” 

* Tut-tut,” she said, “ you're not so grey as all that.” 

“ Yes, I am,” I said, “ quite as grey as all that and much 
greyer; only we don’t talk about it.” 

“ But we do talk about sunflowers,” she said, “don’t we?” 

“Tf you'll promise to have the beastly glaring things 





“Not,” she said, “before we've extracted from them 
their last pip of chicken-food.” 
“ Well, anyhow,” I said, “as soon as possible. If you'll 


again.” 
“ But you'll lose your reputation with the Generals and 


“T don’t mind that,” I said, “if I can only rid the garden 
of their detested presence.” 

“My golden-threaded boy,” said Francesca, “it shall be 
as you desire.” R. C. L. 








CONSTABLE JINKS. 
Our village policeman is tall and well-grown, 
He stands six feet two and he weighs sixteen stone; 
His gait is majestic, his visage serene, 
And his boots are the biggest that ever I’ve seen. 


Fame sealed his renown with a definite stamp 
When two German waiters escaped from a camp. 
Unaided he captured those runaway Huns 

Who had lived for a week on three half-penny buns. 


When a derelict porpoise was cast on the shore 
Our village policeman was mucl: to the fore ; 

I{e measured the beast from its tip to its tail, 
And blandly pronounced it “an undersized whale. 


When a small boy was flying his kite on the links 
It was promptly impounded by Constable Jinks, 





Who astutely remarked that it might have been seen 
By the vigilant crew of a Hun submarine. 


It is sometimes alleged that great valour he showed 
When he chased a mad cow for three miles on the road; 
But there 's also another account of the hunt 
With a four-legged pursuer, a biped in front. 


If your house has been robbed and his counsel you seek 
He's sure to look in—in the course of the week, 

When his massive appearance will comfort your cook, 
Though he fails in the bringing of culprits to book. 


His obiter dicta on life and the law 

Set our ribald young folk in a frequent guffaw ; 
But the elders repose an implicit belief * 

In so splendid a product of beer and of beef. 


He's the strongest and solidest man in the place, 
Nothing—short of mad cattle—can quicken his pace ; 
His moustache would do credit to any dragoon, 

And his voice is as deep as a double bassoon. 


His complexion is perfect, his uniform neat, 
He rivets all eyes as he stalks down the street ; 
And I doubt if his crities will ever complain 
Of his being a little deficient in brain. 


For he’s more than a man; he’s a part of the map; 
His going would cause a deplorable gap ; 
And the village would suffer as heavy a slump 
As it would from the loss of the old parish pump. 


-_ | 
ey 








A Happy Juxtaposition. 


“CHEAPER Matcues. | Fresu Ligur on THE Kaiser's Ports.” 
Daily Mirror. 


_ - $< | 
From the report of a Royal investiture :— } 
“The first officer to mount the dais was Major ——, who wore 

the broad-brimmed slouch hat of the Austrian Infantry.” _ 
: North China Daily News. 
A souvenir, of course. 
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ONE OF THOSE UNFORTUNATE CASES— 


IN WHICH THE SUPPLY IS BY NO MEANS EQ 


THE DEMAND. 
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| 
| 
| 
Mother (to maid, who has offered Marjori ] | 
4 " d jorte some jam). “OH NO, THANK YOU, N ; t FI P 
te eso mejor 8 , NOT WITH THE FIRST PIECE.” 
im” arjorie, “Bur, MUMMY, I HAVE GIVEN UP HAVING A FIRST PIECE NOW—WAR ECONOMY.” : r | 
LT NT — 
ee THE TRENCH CODE. | But now they want it back—and it is missing ! | 
pe 1 th whl awe, Ghadielenlils biapetionce, : And shall one patriot heart withhold a throb? | 
Wi evel the wie while lassel ond For four high officers have been here, hissing 
Ae : : cs we . . he ~~ 
And racked our brains about the Regulations, I Dice eerene pemeeny shou, Sect. 5. 
And tried to think we had them free from doubt ! know they think some dark, deluded bandit 
As Rome’s old Fathers, reverently leaning rene pne ses given 16 tq Regen oes 
eats a ai : Dg Rae ae ’ = ‘ s ’ 
In aovnek tallaty afer the Sihyl's otzain, But though I'm grieved the General 's cross, 
Beyond the fact that several pars aetied arora ages bes tone me 
Pes , Had something vague to do with Mars, If ted men like us can't understand it, 
ailed, as a rule, to find the smallest meaning, a's suppose the Wilhelgipirenss will 
But told the plebs the oracle was plain. ; | A. Pe 
Bo it we obey it, eureelves deceiving, | Spread of the Temperance Movement. 
Oo $a “ , ; " ~o *? S > 3 ‘ 
Or, “ Pleas B Cae e have no rations here, tithe ee H. De la Bere, of Woolsevy Rectory, Morchard Bishop, | 
\ io e, Brigade, this regiment wants relieving,” evon, desire to Alter my Surname to De la Fontaine.”—7imes. 
And “Thank you for the bombs—but why no beer?” 
And wondered always, with a hint of presage in ee 
Since never word emerged as it was planned end August in Swiss family (2 persons) living in villa near Lausanne | 
If it was Hermes, Lord of Craft ble t wiins wide 
a ’ abie saw ro e 5) f £ 
Compiled the code, or someone daft heiby 30 oncuthe-cl ‘Good = table and take entire care of healthy | 
Ps that Sey. ee peor eke og —,. 5 s old Good English accent serious references.” 
Which anybody a eeaAll enderebend b We ar 1s ' La Tribune de Lausanne. 
} and. e glad to hear that the baby has sood English 
Too . We sve gied at the baby has a good English | 
00 ieee Staff, to spoil our tiny slumbers, accent ; he will be able to employ it with effect when the | 
m r, as they said, to certify our skill, | Nursery’s Maid begins to saw and iron him 
Pe us a screed, all signs and magic numbers | | 
nd what it signified is mystery still. ’ Ms In the cases in which the surgeon his obliged to vast empty ® 
@ fing then re siieibh Feb more wasy Babin pe offers then itself difficulties therapeuticals not little 
To say we weren't unravelling their own plantétions ai sles pm teat wena ee Lar 
And marked it urgent, and desi 1 ella wenalaie lneuienae ombages ecc., the A. propose to go on the bone 
ee ; esignec be pecials inesions, not on the surface when the bone is most super 
; at it should reach them whil ii icial, but from the surface in whic 5s suy 
All night they toiled, ti ile they dined. cessible wet tissue ne, a 
And bade br tone the crowd were crazy mathing in saddle as, ty hase Pa margin of the bone’s cavity and 
y ‘ tie eetteets oer , pense > as, by cause of repaidis process, this tissue by hem- 
* * % x P ms phone. wt mac ie ground of cavity and full it."—La Clinica Chirurgica- 
a | That makes it perfectly clear 
—_——_——— — - — 
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A DAUGHTER OF THE BACK STEPPES. 


(Russia may not yet be quite sufficiently herself to b the 
| martial ally that we could desire, but she still continues 
| to send us the most delightful fiction. Mr. Puncn ts 
| privileged in being able to offer his readers the opening o/ 
a new and fascinating story translated from the Russian 
of Ghastlikoff.) 

I was born in the year 18—, and I have never cease: to 
| regret it. I lived with my grandmother. She was called 
| Natasha. I do not know why. She had a large mole on 
her left cheek. Often she would embrace me with tears 
and lament over me, eryitig, “ My little sad one, my little 
| lonely one!” Yet I was not sad; I had too many griefs. 

Nor was I lonely, for I had no playmates. 

Often my grandmother told me I was ugly. I had no 
mirror, so [ believed her. When I was sixteen a man | 
met in the street went mad for love of me and cut his 
throat. For the first time’in my life I wondered if my 
grandmother always spoke the truth. I went home and 
wept, but when she asked me why I could not tell her. 

Our house was quite dark. It had three rooms leading 
in and out of one another, and no windows. There was 
not much fresh air, Every morning my grandmother went 
out to buy otchkza and pickled onions. The man who sold 
them was very old. He had a cast in each eye. He 
inquired of my grandmother if she would allow him to be 
my husband, but she refused. His name I do not 
remember. 

Our neighbours were very pleasant people, kindly and 
simple. There was a half-witted youth called Krop. He 
used to fill his mouth with large brass-headed nails. I did 
not dare to go near him, for he always tried to bite my 
arms. One day I learned that he had died. My grand 
mother bought me black silk mittens to wear at his funeral. 
[ was very proud, and ran out into the road to show them 
to the other children. But in my haste I split them across 
from seam to seam, and my grandmother whipped me and 
put me to bed. 

My grandmother's chief friend was a woman who sold 
toasted cheese. It was her custom to bring round the 
lelicacy on a small hand-eart and sell to the children for a 
few kopecks. This woman was reputed to be very rich. 
She was not beautiful, for she had no teeth, and had hair 
on her face. The first time I saw her I ran into the house 
and hid behind the large barrel of butter-milk. My grand 
mother took me by the ear and led me to her friend. 

“ This is Ilonoka,” she said. “She is a good girl.” 

[ remember that I cried very loud. 

Afterwards my grandmother told me that perhaps the 
woman would leave me all her money. Next time she 
came I wished to speak to her, but unfortunately I had a 
quinsy. When the woman eventually died it was dis- 
covered that she had been destitute for a long time. She 
left her hand-cart by will to my grandmother, and in her 
disappointment my grandmother beat me oyer the head 
with it. Soon afterwards my hair began to come out, and 
my grandmother said it was time I found a husband. 

Accordingly she went next door, where lived a woman 

| with five sons. They were all out except one, and he had 

a sore leg. She brought him to me, and I cried very 

bitterly. He also. 

had been Peter. 


The next day we were betrothed, and all our friends came | 


to eat the feast that my grandmother provided. A school- 
| fellow of mine, a very beautiful girl, was angry because I 
| had a husband and not she. She scratched my face, and 
| the blood ran on to my dress. Our friends congratulated 
| Us, and when they had gone my grandmother said it had been 


His name was Ivan, and I wished it 


—— 

a great success. She and I finished what was left of the 
feast and went to bed. I remember’ that my feet were 
very cold, and when I fell asleep I dreamed that my 
betrothed’s name was Peter. When I awoke I cried very 
loud, and my grandmother slapped my cheeks. 

Shortly afterwards she died, and I went to-live with my 
uncle, who was a pawnbroker in Moscow, 


THE LONG-FACED CHUMS. 


Wuewn ALexanper won the world he knew not bombs nor 
guns, 
His simple forms of frightfulness were quite unlike the| 
Huns’ ; 
‘Twas not by barking mortars that the pushful Cagap 
scored ; | 
He trusted close formations and the silent stabbing sword. | 


When Rotanp’s rearguard turned at bay, and from the 
furious press 

The scuppered Paladin sent forth his famous 8.0.S., 

Seared Roncesvalles rang loud with war, as misty legends 
tell, i 

Sut echo’s ear was spared the shriek and crash of 


bursting | 
shell, i 


So could you meet the shades of those whose prowess made | 
Romance, 

You'd find them only puzzled by your tales of 
France; 

You 'd have to cut the business out, and be content to chat 

Of rations, grub, and officers—such odds and ends as that, 


stunts in | 


Unless you chanced to entertain some true rough-rider's 
ghost, 

Who galloped after Hannipat, or with the Parthian host, | 

Some curled Assyrian prince who pranced, bareback, along 
a frieze— 

Or one of Rupert's beaur 
you please. 


sabreurs—a horseman—whom 


With chosen spirits such as those your talk need never end | 
If you are worthy of your spurs and count a horse your | 
friend. 
Just ask them “Did you elip trace-high ?” or “ Did you | 
chaff your hay?” 
Or boastabout the gee you ride, and they ‘Il have lots to say. 


Cut out the talk of battle’s din, of whizz-bangs and of | 
crumps, 
Of bombs and gas and hand-grenades, of mines and blazing 
dumps ; 
If you would wake their sympathy and warm their hearts | 
indeed 
Describe a Squadron watering, and then the fuss at “ Feed!” 


That lively bustle has a charm to wake a mummy's ear 

Who, ere the Pyramids were planned, was mustered 
charioteer ; 

And many a horseman's spirit thrills by Lethe’s drowsy 
brink 

When in a strange, familiar dream his Troop comes down 
to drink! 





From “The Story of the Haldane Missions " :— 

“The Kaiser laughingly remarked that he had better have the high 
jchair (in which the Kaiser usually gat at his council meeting). 
| He also gave Lord Haldane an Imperial cigar. . . . While discussing 
the naval question, the Kaiser took a copy of the new Naval Bill out 
of his pocket and handed it to Lord Haldane, who transferred it 
his pocket without looking at it."—Daily Chronicle. 


He probably thought it was another of the Imperial cigars. 
—_ ws 
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Grocer-fiend (who has treated three prec 
sugar in the shop"—to boy). “ BE OFF We 
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ceding customers to (a 
'VE GOT NO BUGAR!” 


“We ain't got no sugar, 


" (b)“ We have none, Madam ;" 








and (c) “ No 


Boy. “1 DIDN'T ASK FOR NO SUGAR. I WANT A PENNORTH 0’ SODA—AN’ THAT'S TAKEN THE BLOOMING SWANK OUT OF YOU, ALN’? rr?" 





A STRAIGHT TALK WITH L.G. 
(Everyone has views as to how to win 
the War, but not all are vocal, or 

shall we say ?—vociferous. If Mr. 

Liorp George reads all the papers 

(as their Editors of course expect him 

to do) he cannot have missed quite 

a@ number of powerful articles in the 

following manner. And even if he 

should miss one or two it would not 
matter, because there is always an- 
other in preparation.) 

I've always said that the Premier 
shouldn't be bothered with Parliament 
Of course I've said too that our old 
friend Demos, the new god, should 
have a say in affairs; but that’s an 
inconsistency that doesn't count in the 
least, does it ? 

Now then, Mr. Premrer, you ‘ve got 
the chance of your lifetime. I always 
said you were a lucky devil—in fact, I 
hever met the Welshman that wasn’t. 

Ye u see, Parliament’s in recess, and 
all its trivial overpaid Members are 

| playing golf and things. You've got 
absolutely a free hand if only you ‘ll take 

it. It 8 quite easy and bound to succeed. 
You ve only got to do as I tell you. 

| For Instance, you want to buck up 














Hara and the people at the Front. 
It’s no use them telling you they know 
best, being on the spot. That's only| 
bluff, old man. Don’t take any notice 
of them, but just order a big general 
offensive ; and before you can say Jack | 
Robinson we ‘ll have the Huns behind 
the Rhine. 

And do tell the Navy to get a move 
on. I’m glad to see my articles have 
made you change the heads at the 
Admiralty; and of course that’s all 
very well so far as it goes. But it 
doesn’t go far enough. Have a chat 
with Bearry about it. Get him to} 
root the Huns out. He can bom-| 
bard Ostend and Zeebrugge and all} 
those funny little places in two-twos. | 
Tell Kise ALBert not to mind. We'll| 
| easily slap up new towns for him after 
the War, built on the speedy American 
principle. 

Then about that aerial offensive. | 
There's really been quite enough talk | 
about it. 


Premier. Isn't it time it came off?| 


Think what a bombardment of Cologne | the way. 


(taking care of the cathedral, of course), | 
| Frankfurt, Berlin, Essen and Hamburg 


And about those pacifists. Just clap 
the whole lot in gaol. That's the best 
Eee for them. I won't object in the 
east, even though I am the apostle of 
freedom. 

Then there are lots and lots of other 
things you might do. You might 
deliver a reasoned manifesto to the 





Russian people and buck them up a 
I 


bit. That won't do anybody any harm, 


and it'll be getting on with the War, | 


my little Welshman. 

Well, there are a few points for you 
to goon with. You've got the brains 
to think of more, otherwise 1 wouldn't 


have helped to put you where you aro | 


to-day. But remember that if you don’t 
do these things Demos is waiting round 
the corner for you. 


Demos is a good dog-—a patient | 


animal. But there’s an end even to 
his patience. Growl, Demos, and show 
you ‘re not afraid of Welshmen ! 
' (* Grer !” Good dog! 


Good 


We want some action, Mr.| dog!) 


Now then, old boy, I've shown you 
It's up to you! 


a on > 


Another powerful article on these lines will 


| would do, not to mention other places | appear next week. 


that I could if I had an atlas. ' 


, 


{Bat not in Punch.—Ep.} 


| 
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Caller at the office of the Inventions Board. “‘ DURING WAR 
PREPARE FOR PEACE'—THAT MUST BE OUR MOTTO! AND MY —_ 
SPECIAL PATENT SHELL-CASE IS THE VERY THING. 


CASE TO-DAY-——— 
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AND A BLANC-MANGE MOULD TO-MORROW.” 








THE ONLY OTHER TOPIC. 


“I snort a marrow into the—— I 
mean I cut a marrow two feet seven 
inches long yesterday,” said the man 
in the corner seat. 

“What did it weigh?” 
anxiously, After two months of them 
potatoes had somewhat palled. We 
were growing rather tired of marrows, 
but we waited eagerly for his answer. 

‘Twenty-six pounds nine and three- 
quarter ounces.”’ 

Disappointment again. Our hopes 
were dashed to the ground. Some ob- 
scure individual, aecording to the local 
press, had produced from his humble 
cottage garden a marrow weighing 


thirty-four pounds, and the thing’ 


rankled. 
* Mine was a seraggy specimen, more 
like an Indian elub than a marrow.” 


“Crossed in love, perhaps,” said | 


Dalton. 
“What your marrow wanted was 


_ nourishment,” said the Authority, “A 


piece of worsted round its neck, with 
one end dipped in a jar of water.” 

« Excuse me,” said Jones, “ the very 
latest is to insert a tube in the stalk, 
and the flavour is greatly improved if 


| you add a little sugar to the water. 
| Almost like a melon.” 


| 
} 
| 
; 


*Do you take a card out for each 
marrow, or one for each plant?” asked 
Dalton. 

The quiet man opposite put his paper 
down. He was a new-comer in the 
district. We liked him, although he 


| snp no sense of humour and did not 


appreciate Dalton’s jokes. He appeared 





we asked | 


|to be interested only in the startling 
jand the odd. 
| .“That reminds me,” he said, “of a 


|most extraordinary experience I had a 


few days ago. 
Enderby ?” 

None of us knew Enderby, but we 
did not like to say so. The quiet man’s 
anxiety was painful. We felt he could 
not go on with his story unless someone 
knew Enderby. 

“He has a little place round at the 
back of the Common—dquite a nice little 
place.” Freath—that was the quiet 
man’s name—looked at us reproach- 
fully. 

“I think I know Enderby,” said 
Dalton. ‘Isn't he a beavily-built man 
about fifty, with a grey moustache ?”’ 

“Yes, yes,” said Freath eagerly. 
“ And a curious wart on his left cheek. 
Well, I dined with him the other night. 
His boy was there, home for the holi- 
\days. Very clever boy; his special 
study is the biology of plants. They 
gave me a very good dinner; I didn’t 

notice very much what I was eating, 
but I did when the maid he}ped me to 
marrow. It was a deep crimson colour. 
I tasted it somewhat nervously, for I 
felt they were all watching me. It had 
the taste of the most exquisite fruit, 
and the flavour—I am afraid you won't 
believe me—was that of the finest port 
that I ever drank. ‘How did you 
manage this, Arthur?’ said Enderby. 
‘Grape - juice,’ said Arthur. ‘Those 
foreign black grapes are very cheap 
just now, so I mixed some with the 


Of course you all know 


| water that I was feeding the marrows| 
on.’ I can’t explain it to you; all I) 


know is that I had a second helping. 
I am afraid you don’t believe if,” said 
Freath uneasily. 

We assured him that we did, but we 
did not say it with conviction. 

“ Enderby called round to see mea 
few days afterwards,” continued Freath, 
‘and I walked back with him. As we 
went along he told me that a relative 
was staying with them—an uncle, The 
first night, again they had marrow 
for dinner. This time its flavour was 
not port but whisky—Scotch whisky. 
The old gentleman was delighted with 
Arthur and his experiments. Although 
an abstainer he had three helpings. 
This was very pleasing to Enderby, as 
the uncle was a man of considerable 
wealth. But he was not at all satisfied 
with his son’s explanations, and he 
thought he recognised the whisky. 
Although an abstainer while the War 
is on, Enderby keeps a very good cellar, 
and when he came to look into things | 
he found that Arthur had been pump | 
ing his finest "60 port and old matured | 
Seotch whisky into the vegetable mar- | 
rows. Now what do you think of} 


that?” } 
We thought it very strange and we | 
said so. } 


“ But the strangest part has yet | 
come. Of course they had to keep it | 
quiet—bottle it up, so to speak, from 
the old gentleman, and let the marrows | 
down gradually. But when the mat) 

’ } 
rows were once more on a tone 
régime the most extraordinary thing | 
happened.” The train was runming| 
into Finsbury Park. Freath rose 60®) 
collected his things. | 

— - er 
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We stared at him, fascinated. 

“Enderby took me into the garden| | SEES Stat 
to see it. He said it had been going | 
on for the last week. From all direc- | 
tions, rioting across the ftlower-beds, | 
the lawn, down the paths, the marrows 
were growing towards the wine-cellar | 
at the rate of twelve feet a day.” 

Freath hastily left the carriage and | 
jumped into the Broad Street train. 

While we were discussing the story 
the voice of authority spoke: “The 
whole thing’s a tissue of falsehood. | 
There ’s no such man as Enderby.” 

“But Dalton knows him,” we said. 

“T don’t know Enderby,” said Dalton. 
“ But I wanted to hear the story.” 








AT THE PLAY. 
“Tae Pactrists.” 

As a reasonable jusquaboutist I have 
some misgivings about Mr. Henry 
Arrnur Jones's farce - parable, The 
Pacifists. Assume Market Pewbury’s 
afflictions to have been as stated: an | 
intolerable stalwart cad of a butcher 
fencing-in the best part of the common, 
assaulting people’s grandmothers, shut- 
ting them up in coal-cellars and eating 
their crumpets, kissing their wives in 
the market square and proposing to 
abduct them to seaside resorts, and 
none so bold to do him violence and 
make him stop it; the police being ill 
or absent, the Mayor and his friend, 
chief victim of the butcher's aggression, | 
unwilling on account of principles to | 
do anything but talk and get up leagues | 
to deal with the trouble in general, and 
in a final ecstasy of disapproval to write | 
a strong letter; only uncle Belcher, a| 
truculent old sea-dog with a natural | 
lust for whisky and blood, organising | 
an opposition, valiantly hiring a notable 
pugilist to deal with the butcher, and 

becoming desperately anxious lest the | 
matter should be peaceably settled be- | 
| cause the basher, having been engaged, 








Pp Ghee, 


Sergeant (to Private Simpkins arriving two days late). “ WeLL, SIMPKINS, 80 YOU'VE 


TURNED UP, HAVE you?” 


Simpkins. “ YES, SERGEANT 
TROUBLE AND ALL THAT DELUGI 


BUT YOU ARE LUCKY TO GET ME. WHAT WITH DOMESTIC 
OF RAIN I NEARLY MADE A SEPARATE PEACE.” 








j; must find something to bash or there 
| will be trouble. Well, if we must have 
| forged for us the sword of a three-Act 
| parable, we should like it with one edge, 
| not two. 

Mr. Jones was evidently bursting 
with the desire to give some irritating 
people a very hard knock—witness the 
barbéd dedication with which the nor- 
mally peaceful theatre-announcement 
columns have bristled some little ti:ne 
past; and I think I dare say that we 
were interested in his first Act. He 
did really work out his analogies with 
some skill, But we soon came to feel 
that he was essentially doing something 
between flogging a dead horse, so far as 
We were concerned, and shooting a 
sitting rabbit. I suspect too that we 


this kind of buffoonery. The tribute of | Lavesry’s offensive was, I am sure, as 
our applause was a tribute of loyalty to| Hunnish as its author could possibly 
one who has often deserved well of the bave desired. Miss ELtis Jerrreys ap- 


republic, and partly the desire to show 
that our hearts were in the right place. 
I don’t see The Pacifists as a pamphlet 
making many converts. As a kick on 
the shins it has points. 

I confess the thing that pleased me 
most was a gay little piece of bur- 
lesque by Mr. Anraur CHEsNey as the 


‘red-haired shop assistant who was not 


a pacifist. Mr. Caarnnes GLENNEY so 
thoroughly enjoyed the robustious sea- 
captain that we had to enjoy it too—a 
sound notion of entertainment, that. 
Mr. Sepastian Surru played chief rab- 
bit with considerable skill and point; 
Mr. Lexnox Paws amused with his 


red in the first Act as a very plausible 
imitation of a prominent tradesman’'s 
| wife in an eighth-rate provincial town, 
with some quite excellent moments. 
| But she was evidently labouring under 
severe strain, and I amused myself by 
speculating how long she would keep 
out of a really well-cut skirt and a 
sophisticated air of Mayfair. Just an 
'Aet. And surely she is mistaken in 
thinking that an effect of extreme agita- 
tion is best conveyed by very rapid quasi- 
cinematographic progression up and 
'down te stage? But-I saw no reason 
to complain of the bold bad butcher's 
taste in the matter of a subjéct for 

T. 








\ 


realised the issues were too tragic for| plump dundrearyed mayor; Mr. Sam) abduction. 
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BUCEPHALUS AND THE ROAD-HOGS. 
Wuen Miss Ropes asked at breakfast how many of us 





season at Lumedale, practically the entire hospital held up 
| its hand, and it was found that the two cars could not 
accommodate us all. It was therefore settled that Haynes 
(who said he knew the moves) should drive Ansell and me 
| over in the governess-cart. 
| It was also settled that the crew of the governess-cart 
| should have an early cold lunch and start an hour before 
| the cars; thus (it was calculated) we should all arrive at the 
| ericket-ground fairly well together. This did not take 
| Haynes’ driving into account. We started from the door 


‘at a very satisfactory pace, probably because Bucephalus, | 


the fat pony, objected to the enthusiasm of our send-off. 
When we reached the road he dropped into an amble so 
gentle that we decided that he had really been running 


| away in the drive. Next, taking advantage of an almost 


imperceptible upward slope, he began to walk. Haynes 
clucked at him and flapped the reins, but this had no effect 
beyond steering Bucephalus into the left-hand ditch. 

“T thought you said you knew the moves,” remarked 
Ansell. “ Surely this is wrong?” 

“The bally beast’s lopsided,” said Haynes with heat. 
| “ One side of his mouth’s hard and the other soft.” 

“The difficulty being,” I suggested as we lurched across 
the road into the other ditch, “to discover which is 
which. . . . Now you’re straight, We'd better trot. 
It’s only a one-day match.” 

Haynes used the ancient whip, which had as much 
effect as tickling a rhinoceros with a feather. 

“Goad him with a penknife,” suggested Ansell unfeel- 
ingly. 

“'There must be some way,” said Haynes. 
they do trot, you know.” 


“ Because 


“isn’t the right thing to pull gently on the reins and 
then slacken? You goon doing it till the animal gets your | 


| meaning. Try it.” | 


Haynes tried it, and Bucephalus stopped dead. Repe- | 


_ tition of the treatment simply produced a tendency to 


would like to watch the very last cricket-match of the| 


**Maj.——. For conspicnous gallantry | 


| hurried glance round and saw the sunlight on brasswork 
|as the car came round a distant corner. 
| It’s them,” I said. 

The reins dropped slackly on Bucephalus’s back and he 
slowed to a walk. Inside the governess-cart all was som- 
nolent peace. Behind us the car was already beginning 
to make remarks on one of those abusive press-the-button 
horns. “You root! You roon! Get out o’ the way! 

|Get out o’ the way!” it said. Then we heard the car slow 

down and pandemonium broke loose. The horn was 
reinforced by an ordinary hooter, a whistle, several human 
voices and, lastly, an exhaust siren. I stole a glance at 
Ansell and found that he was having a good deal of surrep- 
titious trouble in restraining our fiery steed from doing a 
second bolt. 

“I say,” whispered Haynes in sudden agitation, “has 
Miss Ropes an exhaust siren?” : 

“No, she hasn't,’ Ansell replied in tones of horror. 
“We've held up the wrong car.” He Icoked round, 
Good Lord!” he added softly and pulled Bucephalus into 

the ditch. In the car, with a grinning Tommy at the 
| wheel, sat two apoplectic generals and a highly explosive 
_brigade-major. They came alongside, and I should never 
| be allowed to repeat what they said to us. It seemed that 
'by delaying them we had been hindering the day's work 
|of the entire Home Forces. We were given to understand 
that it was only the blue bands on our arms which saved us 
‘from being court-martialled on the spot and shot by the 
‘grinning Tommy at dawn. Then they passed on. 

When our cars did appear a minute or two later we 


pulled meekly into the ditch to let them pass, and could 
| find no better answer to the jeers of their occupants than 


a wan sickly smile apiece. 








THE TEST OF TYPE. 


“ Speaking as one ignorant amateur to another,”’ I asked, | (Suggested by these adjacent paragraphs in a daily paper.) 


‘“‘A London angler, Mr. —, 
and resouree. He rallied his men 9 
when the left flank was seriously | has caught a roach of 2b. loz. 


threatened, and by his energy and | - . 
fine example saved the situation. | 12 the Lark at Barton Mills, the 


He subsequently commanded his} ; i 
battalion with great ability. He | largest fish of its kind landed 
has displayed marked gallantry in| from this Suffolk stream for 


—————~wareeny 


back. 

“ For heaven's sake don’t lose any of the ground we ‘ve 
gained,” said Ansell. “ Let's get on, if only at a walk.” 

“ We shall have to tow him,” decided Haynes. He got 
out and hauled at the bridle, but Bucephalus refused to 
budge. 

“ This,” said Ansell, becoming suddenly business-like, 
Pe where the Boy Hero modestly but firmly takes charge. 

ump in.” 

He picked up the reins and, though he apparently did 
nothing in —— with them, Bucephalus came to life 
at once and broke into a lumbering trot. 

| “You silly chump, why didn’t you say you could drive?” 
| asked Haynes. 

* Nobody asked me,” said the Boy Hero modestly, “ and 
| I was shy.” ; 

At the time when we had been scheduled to reach the 

_ cvicket-ground we had still a mile to go along a narrow 
leafy road, hardly more than a lane. The cars were over- 
_due, and Haynes, whose haughty spirit could not brook 
| the idea of being passed by jeering plutocrats, propounded 
_ a scheme. 
| “They can’t pass us unless we go into the ditch,” he 
| explained. 
_ asleep, take up the middle of the road, and simply igr 
etic We get there first, after all.” arcane 
A moment later we heard the buzz of engines. I took 


“So when they come we'll pretend to be| 


every action in which he has taken és 
part." 'some years. 
THovaH in these times monopolized by Mars 
There's not a Gay that passes but one reads— 
Sandwiched between unprofitable “ pars ” 
And other wholly negligible screeds— 
Of decorations, crosses, medals, bars, 
Bestowed for valiant and heroic deeds ; 
Over these records we must often pass 
Unless we've got a magnifying-glass ! 


But if some member of a fishing club 
In London or the provinces, renowned 
For prowess with the lob-worm or the grub, 
Should land a roach of more than half a pound, 
Then in the leading papers of the hub 
Full space for that achievement will be found, 
And clearest type and unaffected rapture 
Will signalize the epoch-making capture! 


The moral of the episode is plain: 

If soldiers wish to petrify the nation, 
Let them—when leave permits—no more disdain 
To join a Roach or Perch Association, 

Cull giant gooseberries, and strive to gain 
Prizes for Blind-foid Pig Delineation. 

Thus only—not by cross or golden stripe— 

Will they achieve the honour of big type. 
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REPRISALS. 


Referee.“ WELL, AIN'T YER GOT NO TEETH OF YER OWN? Box on.” 


Competitor (in international contest). “THE BLIGHTER'S BIT ME.” 











SHAKSPEARE AND THE WAR. 


} 


[Since the entry of the United States all the English-speakirg 


peoples are in alliance for freedom. } 


I rnink our SHAKSPEARE, gone this many a year 
To some rich haven where the poets throng 
And Ruler of Ten Cities wrought in song 

And spired with rhythmic music, high and clear, 

Still finds his England something close and dear, 
Rejoicing when her justice baffles wrong 
And willing her to wrestle and be strong. 

I think he bides by England and is near. 


And, in the purpose of his Overlord, 
His weaving spirit, still in cloudless youth 
With minstrelsy made perfect, throws a cord 
That rings the continents in its magic reach 
lo gather all who share his English speech 
In one firm warrior bond of troth and truth. 








‘*Let Laws and Learning...” 

“T should add that Viscount Harberton sees a chance for his own 
order in the circumstance that, while the poor man's child is driven 
to school by the inspector, the rich man can ‘ boot the spy out,’ 
}and so confer on his children the priceless boon of complete 
j illiterac y. Shall we live to see a House of Lords that makes its 
mark ?’’— Observer. 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Un ess you can share with me the sad immunity of the 
forties, I must despair of translating for you the emotion 
raised in my antique soul by the wrapper of a new Riper 
HaGGarp story bearing the picture of a Zulu and thediscovery 
inside that Quatermain is come again! The tale that has 
so excited me is called, a little ominously, Finished (Warp, 
Lock), and I could have better loved a cheerier title. The 
matter is, to begin with, an affair of a shady doctor, of 
I.D.B. and an abduction; none of it, I admit, any too 
absorbing. But about halfway through the author, as 
though sharing my own views upon this part of the plot, 
exchanges (so to speak) the Shady for the Black, and 
transports us all to Zululand. And if you need reminding 
of what H. R. H. can do with that delectable country, 
[ can only say I am sorry for you. 





Incidentally there are | 


some stirring scenes from certain pages of history that the | 
glare of these later days has rather faded—Isandhlwana | 


and Rorke’s Drift among them; as well as the human 
drama of the feud between CrTewayo (terror of my 
nursery !) and the witeh-doctor Zikali. Whether the old 
careless rapture is altogether recovered is another matter ; 
at least the jolly unpronounceable names are still there, and 
the picturesque speech. Most of the names, that is; Allan 
'of course, and others, but I for one should have welcomed 


| Some of them, we believe, are under the impression that rare Umslopogaas—or however he is rightly spelt—and 


| they have done so already. 


| Curtis, for personal reasons my favourite of the gallant 


| 
| 


| 


— 
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company that have so often kept secret rendezvous with ; 
| me behind the unlifted lid of a desk at preparation time. | confidence must, and can, we dare to believe, eventually be 


mean if, 


And now have we really come at long last to Finished? 
I can only hope that Sir H, Riwer Haaaarp doesn't 





Mrs, Homepnry Warp may be numbered amongst the 
most indefatigable of women war-workers. She has now 


followed up her former success in England's Effort with | spirited men and women. 


a volume carrying on the story of our part in the War 
under the title of Towards the Goal (Murray). The book | 
is written in the form of a series of letters addressed 
to ex-President Roosrvett, as the onlie begetter both of it 
and its predecessor. It is further equipped with a preface 
by the hand of this same able and clear-sighted gentleman, | 
the chief drawback of which (from my reviewing point of 
view) is that itcovers so well the whole ground of apprecia- 
tion as to leave me nothing more to add. “Mrs. Ward 
writes nobly on a noble theme"—voild tout! Her theme, 
as I have hinted, is ~~" 

a further exposition} YZ 

of Britain’s war acti-| < 
vities as these have | 
develo since the | 
ae book was) 
published. In_ its} 
course Mrs. Warp 
gives us some vivid 
experiences of her | 
own as a visitor to 
the Western Front: | 
things seen and! 


heard, well caleu-| 
lated (were this | 
needed) to stiffen! 


the resolution of 
the great people to 
whom her letters are 
really written. Eng- 
land’s Effort was, I 
understand, trans- 
lated into many} 
tongues (with re-| 
sults that can hardly 
fail of being enorm- 
ously wilnese: 20 ares 
wards the Goal should certainly receive the same treatment, 
of whieh it is well worthy. 


Eastern Potentate (rusticating). “You 





Mr. Witaam Harpur Dawson, in his After War Problems 
(ALLEN AND Unwin), covers, under the four headings, Empire 
and Citizenship; Natural Efficiency, Social Reform, and 
National Finance and Taxation, bewilderingly wide ground, 
and drives a perhaps rather mandarinish team of contri- 
butors. Lord Hatpang, for instance, is no longer in the 
real van of educational endeavour, and is it wholly insigni- 
ficant that his — on Education appears in the section 
headed National Efficieney rather than in that of Social 
Reform? It ought not to be difficult to give, in the light 
of these last years, a wider interpretation to Patriotism 
than that expressed by Lord Mrarta on lines familiar to hi: 
public. Sir Witriam Cuance has seen no new sign in the 
skies in relation to the problem of poverty. Sir Benzanrn 
Browne, whose death all those interested in the settlement 


_ of the Capital-Labour quarrel must deplore, as for all his 


uncompromising individualism he brought to it a rare 
breadth of view, says much that is of real value, but does 


| not refrain from appealing to the fact that the mutual con. 


fidence of man and officer in battle is a proof of the 





SOOTHING IT IS TO ME TO GET AWAY FROM THE LUXURIOUS AND ARTIFICIAL LIFE OF 
THE COURT AND TO SPEND MY WEEK-ENDS IN QUIET RETIREMENT HERE IN THE COUNTRY, 
WHERE A FRIEND MAY DROP IN FOR POT LUCK AND TAKE US IN THE ROUGH.” 





possibility of a similar confidence in the workshop. That 


established. But the men don’t go over the top to put 
money in the Colonel’s pocket, and little good is done by 
exploiting these loose analogies and putting on a too easy 
air of optimism in the face of desperately serious and 
complex problems. But enough of fault-finding, which is 
a poor reward for the serious and generous labours of publie- 
After all, what one reader calls 
timidity of outlook another may care to praise as prudenee, 
Here you will find an abundance of safe analysis, wise 
comment and constructive suggestion from a galaxy of 
accredited authorities. 

In the early chapters of Mr. Winti4m Hew .ert’s new 
story, The Plot-Maker (DuckwortTn), we are introduced to 
a popular and highly successful novelist, named Coulthard 
Henderson, in the emotional crisis produced by a sudden 
doubt as to whether his output of best-sellers represented 
ro ee —“janything in the 
‘least approaching 
|actuality. You will 
admit a tragic situa- 
‘tion. He meets it 
| by the determina- 
ition that his next 
book shall be a 
| veritable slice of life, 
and to this end he 
| selects and finances 
‘an eligible young 
‘man for the pur- 
‘pose of vicariously 
| experiencing those 
jemotions, from 
| which age and other 
causes debar the 
chronicler ; in other 
‘words, he hires a 
|hero. The worst of 
ithis excellent idea 
is that it can hardly 
be said to originate 
either with Mr. Hen- 
derson or Mr. Hew- 
metre Sa man hin it ee ___] ner, that credit be- 
longing (I fancy) to the late Herpert Frowerpew in a too- 
little-appreciated masterpiece of sensational burlesque called 

The Realist. However, The Plot-Maker, once set gomg, 
develops admirably enough on lines entirely its own. The 
so-much-an-hour hero turns out an engaging young gentle- 
man, but a wofully poor protagonist. The situation where 
(in the midst of whirling events) he makes the startling 
discovery that he himself has been in some way switched 
on to the part of villain is one that you can appreciate only 
‘at first hand. Certainly if you want (as who does not in 
| these days?) an anesthetic of agreeable nonsense The Plot- 
Maker is a medium that I can cordially recommend: one 
obvious advantage being that you need not try to believe & 
single word of it. 





HAVE NO IDEA, MY DEAR FRIEND, HOW 


History Repeats Itself. 
From a publisher's list :— 
“Shells as evidence of the Migrations of Early Culture.” 


And modern Kultur spreads itself in just the same old way. 


“ Lady Required to Share Rome with another.” : 
Staffordshire Sentinel. ‘ 
But what about the King of Irany, not to mention the Pore? 
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Tuer is no truth in the report that 
one of the most telling lines in the) 


to read ‘‘ Confound their Scandiknavish 
tricks.” a 


ok 
a 


Grave fears are expressed in certain 
quarters that the Stockholm Conference | 
has been “ spurlos versenké.” 

* 

Someone has stolen the clock from 
St. Winefride’s Chureh, Wimbledon. 
We hope that the culprit has responded 
to the universal appeals in the news- 
papers which urged him to put the 
clock back on Sunday last. 


‘2 
An Englishwoman living in 

East has a servant-girl who, 

when told about the War, 


remarked, ‘“ What war?” 
Another snub for the KaIsEr. 
* % 


“A Vegetarian” writes to 
accuse Lord Ruonppa of re- 
ducing the price of meat on 
purpose. 


Tube fares are to be raised. 
An alternative project of issu- 
ing special tickets, entitling 
the holder to standing room, 
was reluctantly abandoned. 

*** 

The Thames, says a con- 
temporary, has come into its 
own again as a holiday re- 
sort. Many riparian owners, 
on the other hand, are com- 
plaining that it has come 
into theirs. . xt 

* ’ = 

A trades union of undertakers’ mutes 
has been formed. Their first act, it is 
believed, will be to strike for a fifty- 
year life. ee : 

* 

We have been asked to explain that 
the Second Division in which Mr. 
E. D. Moret is now serving is not the 
one that fought at the battle of Mons. 

* * 
* 

Two escaped German prisoners have 
been arrested at Wokingham by a local 
| Stocer. The report that he charged 
twopence cach for delivery is without | 
foundation. ; 


* 


At Leith Hill, in Surrey, trees are | 
being felled by a number of unescaped 
German prisoners. 

: * 


> . * ’ 
_ “Beans running to seed,” says an 
informative daily paper, “should be} 
icked and the small beans extracted.” 
3ut the old custoin of lying in wait for 
them on the return journey and stunning 
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them with a flail still retains many ad- in the 


herents in the slow-moving countryside. 
* * 


1 
“T am the father of sweeps,” de- 


National Anthem is to be revised so as|clared an elderly employer to the! able. 


West Kent Tribunal. He afterwards 
admitted, however, that the secret cor- 
respondence of Count Luxpura had 
not been brought to his notice. 

* * 


* 

Acting, explained an applicant to the 
House of Commons’ Tribunal, is re- 
garded by many as a work of national 
importance. The Tribunal have gener- 
ously arranged for him to storm a few 
barns in Flanders. 

+ 


Sixty-eight thousand persons, it is 
stated, have visited the maze at 





vb quit K 


OU ON GUARD TO-NIGHT, Nopspy?” 


have been content to stay at home 
and study the sugar regulations. 
* * 


The admission fee to a concert re- 


‘cently held for the benefit of the South- 


wark Military Hospital was one egg. 
None of the gate money, it seems, 
reached the performers. 

2" 

According to the Town Crier of Dover, 
who has just retired after fifty years’ 
service, town crying isn’t what it was 
before the War. People wiil listen to 
the bombs instead of attending to the 
properly constituted official. 


A “ History of the Russian Revolu- 
tion’ has been published. The pen 


may not be mightier than the sword | 


to-day, but it manages to keep ahead 
ol it. * 4 


A private in one of the London regi- 


| ments has translated two hundred and 
fifty lines of Paradise Lost into Latin | bicycle, and the man was summoned. 


“ Naw.” 
“Wor YER BIN AN’ WASHED YER FACE FOR, THEN?” 


| verse during a sixteen-day spell 
| tranches. The introduction of some 
| counter-irritant into our publie school 
| curriculum is now thought to be inevit- 
* = 
| + 


| The crew of the U-boat interned at 
Cadiz, says a Madrid correspondent, 
|have been allowed to land on giving 
|their word of honour not to leave 
| Spain during the continuance of the 
| War. The mystery of how the word 
of honour came into their possession 
is not explained. , , 
* 





Further evidence of the success of 
‘the U-boat starvation campaign has 
| been thoughtlessly afforded the German 
|Press by a London newspaper which 


the' Hampton Court this season. Others! has announced that burglars are now 


using practically nothing but 
skeleton keys. 
* * 
| No one has yet found any- 
thing that will conquer the 
wire- worm, says Professor 
J.R. Dunstan. We feel that 
the Professor is unduly pessi- 
mistic. Has he tried the 
effect of writing a letter to 
The Daily Mail about it ? 
* * 
* 
Things appear to be settling 
‘down in Mexico, Last week 
only one hundred of General 
CaARRANZA’S Men were anni- 
hilated by bandits. 
* * 


The Berlin authorities have 
ordereda“Shavelessday.’’ As 
'a measure of frightfulness this 
‘is doomed to failure against 
an Army like ours with tanks 

which will eat their way 
through all sorts of entanglements. 
* 


Because an officer omitted to salute 
him, Field-Marshal von Hinpensura 
stopped his car and said,“ lam Hixpen- 
puRG.” We understand that the officer 
accepted the explanation. 

* * 

“ There is a scarcity of violins,” says 
The Evening News, Some papers never 
know how to keep a secret. 

** 


Lundy Island has just been purchased 
by Mr. Aueusrus Caristie, of North 
Devon. We are relieved to know it is 
still on the side of the Allies. 

* * 

A grocer at Coalville, Leicestershire, 
riding a motor-bicycle without lights, 
lis said to have offered two and a half 
| pounds of sugar to a policeman to say 
‘nothing about it. Fortunately the 
‘constable, when he came out of his 
faint, remembered the number of the 
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OFFICIAL RECTITUDE. 
Swepen on THe LuxpurG Incivent. 
We cannot think that we're to blame. 

We took the very natural view 
That one who bore a German name 
Would be as open as the blue ; 
Would bathe in sunlight, like a lark, 
So different from the worm or weevil, 
Those erawling things that love the dark 
Because their deeds are evil. 


We thought his cables just referred 
To harmless matters such as crops, 
The timber-market’s latest word, 
The local fashions in the shops, 
To German trade and German bands, 
And how in Argentine and Sweden 
And all that’s left of neutral lands 
To build a German Eden. 


True he employed a secret code, 
But who would guess at guile in that ? 
Unless he used the cryptic mode 
He couldn't be a diplomat ; 
He wished (we thought) to be discreet, 
Telling his friends how frail and fair is 
The exotic feminine you meet 
In bounteous Buenos Aires. 


Why, then, should mud be thrown so 
hard 
At Stockholm’s faith? She merely 
meant 
To show a neighbourly regard 
Towards a nice belligerent ; 
For peaceful massage she was made ; 
Aloof from martial animosities, 
She yearns with fingers gloved in suéde 
To temper war's callosities. 


Such courtesy (one would have said) 
Amid the waste of savage strife 
Tends to maintain — what else were 
dead 
The sweet amenities of life; 
And seeking ends so pure, so good, 
So innocent, it does surprise her 
To be so much misunderstood 
By all—except the Kaiser. 0.5. 





The Prudent Orator. 
‘The Premier was accompanied by Mrs. 
Lloyd George and his laughter.’’ 
Trish Daily Telegraph. 


‘Our new nippers are beginning to squeeze | 


to some tune in France and Belgium.” 
Liverpool Daily Post. 
Try a little oil. 


We print (with shame and the con- 
sciousness of turpitude) the following 
letter: “ Bed 86, E Block, 11/9/1917. 

Dean Sir,—This morning I was reading 
your edition dated September 5, 1917. In the 
‘Charivaria’ I saw an article in which you 
proclaimed the North Pole to“be the only 
territory that has not had its neutrality vio- 
lated by the Huns. I beg to draw your atten- 
tion to the South Pole. : 

I remain, yours sincerely, 
A Wounpep Tommy.” 





WASHOUT. 


WE had hardly settled down to Mess 


missed colliding with the soup, and 
| pulled up by Grigson’s chair. Grigson 
| 1s our Flight Commander—one of those 
|rugged and impenetrable individuals 
|who seem impervious to any kind of 
shock. There is a legend that on one 
occasion four machine - gun bullets 
actually hit him and bounced off, which 
gave the imitative Hun the idea of 
armour-plating his machines. 

Grigson took the slip and read, slowly 
and paraphrastically: “Night opera 
tions. Amachine will be detailed to leave 
the ground at 10.30 pip emma and lay 
three fresh eggs on the railway-station 
at ——. At the special request of the 
G.O.C.R.F.C., Lieutenant Maude, the 
| well-known strafer, will oblige. Co- 
operation by B and C Flights.” 








iI do not know, but it was fully ten 
|when an orderly, armed with a buff | 
slip, shot through the door, narrowly | 
| aerodrome became aware that Toddles 
| was coming home to roost. The usual 


| condition. 


| cheerfully. 


Lieutenant Maude, commonly known 


by «a loose association of ideas as 
Toddles, buried a heightened complexion 
'in a plate of now tepid soup. Someone 
having pulled him out and wiped him 
|down, he was understood to remark 
that he would have preferred longer 
notice, as it had been his intention that 
|night to achieve a decisive victory in 
ithe Flight ping-pong tournament 

“Oh, but, Toddles,” came a voice, 
|“ think how pleased old Fritz will be to 
|see you. You'll miss the garden party, 
but you ‘Il be in nice time for the fire- 
works—Verey lights and flaming onions 
}and pretty searchlights. Don’t you love 
| searchlights, Toddles ?” 

|hand towards the siphon, and was 
only deterred from his fell intention by 
the entry of the C.O 

| “Oh, Grigson,” said the C.O. plea 
lsantly, “the Wing have just rung 


Toddles stretched out an ominous |} 


| souvenirs.” 


| through to say they want that raid done | 


}at once, so you might get your man up | 


| toute suite.” 
| Toddles was exactly halfway through 
| his fish. 

Now, though Toddles has never to 
my knowledge appeared before the C.O. 
at dead of night attired in pink silk 
pyjamas, begging with tears in his eyes 
to be allowed to perform those duties 
|which the dawn would in any case 
| impose upon him (this practice is not 
really very common in the R.F.C.), he 
is a thoroughly sound and conscientious 
little beggar. And, making allowances 
for the fallibility of human inventions, 
and the fact that two other young 


gentlemen were also engaged in the con 


genial task of making structural altera 
itions to the railway station at : 
| Toddles comes out of the affair with an 
| untarnished reputation, 


| 1 should have a good look at that under 


| warmth, “‘ who the devil are you getting 





a 
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Whether it was that his more fasti- 
dious taste in architecture detained him 


minutes after the others had landed 
before we who were watching on the 


signals were exchanged, and ‘Loddles 
finished up a graceful descent by making 
violent contact with the ground, boune. 
ing seven times and knocking over two 
flares before finally coming to rest, 
His machine appeared to be leaning on 
its left elbow in a slightly intoxicated 


“ Bust the V strut,” said Toddles 
We assured him that one 
would hardly notice it. Grigson mean- 
while had been examining the under 
carriage with scientific care, and turned 
to ask him how he had got on, 

“Bong,” said Toddles, beaming ; | 
“absolutely bong. They spotted us, 
but Archie was off colour.” 

* Did you see your pills burst?” 





Toddles beamed more emphatically 
than ever. ‘One in what I took to be 
the station yard, one tight on the line, 
and one O.K. ammunition truck ; ter- 
rific explosion—nearly upset me. Three 
perfectly good shots.” 

So far Toddles’ account agreed very 
fairly with the two we already had. 

“Didn't have any trouble with the 
release gear, I suppose?” said Grigson, 
“ Nasty thing that. I've known it jam 
before now,” i 

« Well,”” answered Toddles, “ it did | 
stick a bit, but I just yanked it over | 
and it worked.” 

“Splendid!” said Grigson brightly. | 
* A nice bit of work, and very thought. | 
ful of you to bring home such jolly | 


“Look here,” replied Toddles with 


at? 
“ Nothing; oh, nothing at all.” 
Grigson moved away towards the 
Mess. “ By the way,” he said, “you re 
quite certain they were your own shots? 





carriage if I were you.” 

We all went down on hands and | 
knees. Lying placidly in the rack with | 
an air of well-merited ease born of the} 
consciousness that they had, without 
any effort of their own, avoided & 
fatiguing duty, were three large bombs. 

«Er — ah — hum,” said Toddles. 
‘Now then, Sergeant, hurry up am 
get this machine back into the shed! 

And the Sergeant's face was the best 
joke of all. 


| 








“ Man, handy at vice, be2n in motor repaif 

shop.”—-Daily Chronicle. 
Still, it must not be assumed that life 
| in a garage is necessarily fatal to virtue. 
——————e 
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PERFECT INNOCENCE. 


MISCHIEVOUS THING TO DO.” 


ConstaBLe Wooprow Witsoy. “THAT'S A VERY 


Swepey, “PLEASE, SIR, I DIDN'T KNOW IT 


WAS LOADED.” 
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it would have been unthinkable. But talked pleasantly to his vis-a-vis, The 
‘if it had arisen the train would cer- Corporal, a trifle abashed at first, 
, tainly have stopped for good ; probably listened deferentially, but as the good 
My pear Cuartes,—I feel some | the world would have come to an end. food enlivened him he ceased to be 
hesitation in passing the following | As it was, what did happen? Let mej abashed and became cordial. From 
story on to you, less from the fear of | say at once that both the Corporal and cordial he became affable, from affable 
what it will divulge to the enemy than | the Commandant behaved with a gen- affectionate, and from affectionate he 
| from the fear of what it may divulge to | erosity which was « ntirely delightful; | passed to that degree of friendship in 
| our own people, As far as the enemy |the Corporal’s was pecuniary gener-| which you lean across the dinner-table, 
is concerned be it stated boldly that | osity, the Commandant’s generosity of tap @ man on the shoulder and call 
the train was going to Paris and “I” spirit. This was as it should be, and | him “old pal.” Finally, he insisted 
got into it at Amiens. Yes, Huvpen- | both were true to type. jupon the Commandant cracking with 
BuRG, there is a place called Paris and| Quick though the French are at the, him a bottle of champagne. I give 
there is a place called Amiong. Now | uptake, it took the good Commandant the Commandant full marks for not 
| what are you going to do about it? As | just a little while to settle down to the) persisting in his refusal. 
far as our own people are concerned it! odd position. This was not the size | A draught or two of champagne has, 
is asked of them that, if ever they come|and shape and manner of man with as you may be aware, the effect of 
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THE WATCH DOGS. 


LXV. 


— 





to read it, they may not inquire too 


whom he was used to take his meals.' developing to an extreme any friendly 








closely as to who “1” 
may be. 

It is a long train 
and there is only one 
| dining-car. Those 
| who don’t get into the 
'car at Amiens don’t 
| dine; there is accord- 
ingly some competi- 
_ tion, especially on the 
| part of the military 
element, of which the 
——s is proceed- 

ing to Paris on leave 
_ and doesn’t propose to 
start its outing by go- 
ing without its dinner. 
Only the very fit or 
the very cunning sur- 
_ vive. Having got in 
| myself among the lat- 
ter category I was not 
surprised to see, 
| among the former 
category, a large and 
powerful Canadian 


bincenbere) 








of Drifter (who has been fined thirty-five shillings for losing a pair of | 
“Proper JusTIcCe I CALLS IT; MY BROTHER-IN-LAW LOSES HIS WHOLE ij him, since I do not 
i BLINKING DHIFTER AND YOU DON’T FINE "IM A BLOOMING CENT.” , 


feelings you may at 
the moment happen 
to possess ... 

The train chanced to 
stop just after dinner 
was finished, and the 
Commandant, seizing 
his opportunity, hur- 
riedly paid his bill and 
got into another car- 

iage. My vis-d-vis 
also left the car, 
though I must confess 
that I had not stood 
him so much as a 
glass of beer. I and 
| the Canadian Cor- 
| poral were left facing 
‘each other, and the 
position was such that 
I couldn't avoid his 
eye. I had no feel- 
ings with regard to 
jhim, but I simply 
could not smile at 








So 





Corporal. 


If he can afford to pay for his dinner 





like champagne. 


|As an officer one feels one's respon- | I suppose I must have frowned at him; 


there is no reason, I suppose, why even | sibilities on these public occasions, and | anyhow, he came along and sat down 
a corporal should not dine. If he can/I felt I ought to intervene and to do! at my table in order to explain at 
manage to snaffle a seat in theearthere| something to rearrange the general | length that he was not drunk. 

is certainly no reason why a French | position. But at the start I caught) He wasn’t drunk, and I had never 
Commandant should not dine. There | the Corporal’s eye, and there was in it , said he was, and I was not in the least 
is every reason, I imagine, for railway | such a convincing look of ‘ Whatever interested in his theme, until he got to 
companies to furnish their dining-cars|I may do I mean awfully well,” that I| the point of what his main reason was 
with those little tables for two which | just sat still and did nothing. for not being drunk. This, I admit, 
bring it about that a pair of passen-| The awkward pause was over before interested me deeply. “ When we get 
gers, Who have never seen each other | the soup was finished. Rough good- to Parry,” said he, “we shall be met by 
before and have not elected to meet on nature and subtle good sense soon com- | Military Police, and they will ask to see 
this occasion, find themselves together, | bined to eliminate arbitrary distine- our papers. And if my papers weren't 
for a period, on the terms of the most/tions. The Commandant won the first |in order and if I wasn’t in order myself 
complete and homely intimacy. Lastly, | credit by starting a conversation; it|I should be put under arrest and sent 
the attendant had every reason to put | was really the only thing to do. Had/|back again. And I don’t mean to be 
the Corporal and the Commandant to the Commandant and I been opposite | sent back, and I have all my papers in 


dine together, for there was nowhere 
else to put either of them. 

What would have happened if this 
had taken place ten years ago, and the 


order and I’m in order myself.” And, 


each other we should probably have 
dash it all, the fellow was right, and 


| dined in polite silence. But the Cor- 
poral was one of those red-faced burly | when we got to the Gare du Nord there 
| people with whom you have, if you are| were the Military Police as large 9% 


ae Commandant had been an | close to them, either to laugh or fight. | life, and clearly there was no avoiding 
angiien | Major? . The situation, of The Commandant was not inwardly | them. 

, course, siinply could not have arisen; afraid; he was innately polite. He| At first I didn’t quite know what to 
s - tc tte Ee —_—_—— 
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, do about it, but a little thought decided 
,me. “There are your M.P.,” I said to 
the Corporal, as we trooped slowly out 
| of the dining-car. “I’m afraid I'll 
| have to ask you to come along with me 
and interview one of them.” Giving 


Tommy. “’"E’S A WONDER AN’ NO MISTAKE. 


; 


_ him no time to argue, I led him straight | 
_to the Police Sergeant and insisted | 


upon this case being dealt with before 
all others. “I must ask you, Sergeant, 


to make this man produce his papers. | 


I have reason to doubt whether he is 
| in order ay 


The Corporal began to expostulate, | 


| but the Sergeant adopted the none-of- 
that-I-know -all-about- your - sort atti- 
| tude’ which is so admirable in these 
| Officials. The Corporal produced some 
| Papers and tendered them indignantly. 
| The Police Sergeant remained impas- 
sively unconvinced, but gave me one 
| fleeting look, as if he wondered whether 
{ had put him on to a good thing. 
“There are papers and papers,” said I, 
as if I too knew all about the busi- 
ness. “ Let us see if they are in order.” 
The Sergeant's instinct had already told 
him that the papers were quite in order, 
and he was all for cutting the business 
short and getting out of it as quickly 
as he could. But I insisted upon the 


-_.. 











I CAN’T TEACH MY OLD DAWG AT HOME TO-DO ANYTHINK.” 





Pal. “AH, BUT YER SEE, MATEY, YOU 'AVE TO KNOW MORE'’N A DAWG, OR YER CAN'T LEARN 'IM NUTHIN.” 


—— — eee 








most minute examination and would 
not give in and admit my mistake 
until the Sergeant practically ordered 
us both off the station. 

Having given the Sergeant to under- 
stand that he was to. blame for the 
Corporal’s papers being in order, I 
allowed myself to be passed on. The 
Corporal followed me; he wanted an 
explanation. When we got outside the 
station I let him catch me up, because 
I thought he was entitled to one. 

“ Will you allow me to ask why you 
did that, Sir?” he said very indig- 
nantly but not rudely. “ You knew 
that I had my papers, Sir, and that 
they were in order.” 

“Yes,” I said. “ But I knew that 
my own weren't.” 

His cheeks suffused with the most 
jovial red I have ever seen. 

“In the very strictest confidence, 
Corporal,” I said, “J haven't any 
papers.” 

I didn’t know that a human laugh 
could be so loud. On the whole I 
think it was a good thing that we had 
arrived in Paris after closing time, since 
otherwise, in spite of my dislike of the 
stuff, I’m sure that three more bottles 
of the most expensive brand would 


have been cracked. I should have had 
to stand one; he would have positively 
insisted on standing two. 


Yours ever, Henry. 





A Sign of the Times. 
‘Youna Lapy Wants post as Housekeeper 








| to working man.’’—Halifax Evening Courier. 


TR RAE 3 
| “Planers (large letters) Wanted, for machine 
| tool work; good bonus; war work; permanent 
| job.” —Daily Dispatch. 
| Pessimist ! a 
“Wat Disastep Sotprers Suoutp Know. 
That there is no such word as ‘ imossible’ 

| in his dictionary.” —Canadian Paper, 


Correct. 
j 





‘« M. Polychromads, Green Chargé d’ Affaires, 
has left London for the Hague.” 
Sunday Times, 
| It is an unfortunate colour, but with a 
| name like that he ¢an always try one 
of the others. 


“The canker of indiscipline and the wine of 
liberty have shaken the Russian Army to its 
foundations.” 

“ Times” Russian Correspondent. 
While the tide of new life that was 
kindled by the torch of revolution seems 
destined to crumble into dust, 
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|THE TRIUMPHAL PROGRESS. 
| Tene are few phases of the War— 
subsidiary phases, side-issues, margin- 
alia—more interesting, I think, than the 
return of the natives: the triumphant 
progress, through their old haunts and 
among their old friends, of the youths, 


recently civilians, but now tried and | 


tested warriors; lately so urban and 
hesitating and immature, but now so 
seasoned and confident and of the 
world. And particularly I have in mind 
the return of the soldier to his house 
of business, and his triumphant. pro- 
gress through the various departments, 
gathering admiration and homage and 
even wonder. I am not sure that 
wonder does not come first, so striking 
can the metamorphosis be. 

When he left he was often only a 
boy. Very likely rather a young terror 
in his way: shy béfore elders, but a 
' desperate wag with his contemporaries. 

He had a habit of whistling during office 
' hours; he took too long for dinner, and 
was much given to descending the stairs 
four at a time and shaking the premises, 
_ blurring the copying-book and under- 
stamping the letters. When sent to 
the bank, a few yards distant, he was 
absent for an. hour. Cigarettes and 


| late hours may have given him a touch 


of pastiness. 

To-day, what a change! Tall, well- 
set-up and bronzed, he is a model of 
health and strength. His eyes meet 
all our eyes frankly; he has done 
nothing to be ashamed of: there is no 
unposted letter in his pocket, no con- 
sciousness of a muddled telephone 
message in his head. To be on the 
dreaded carpet of the manager’s room 
was once an ordeal; to-day he can drop 


cigarette-ash on it and turn never a} 


hair. 

“Oh yes,” he says, ‘he has been 
under fire. Knows it backwards. 
Knows the difference in sound between 
all the shells. So far he’s been very 
lucky, but, Heavens! the pals he's lost ! 
Terrible things happen, but one gets 
numbed—apathetic, you know. 

“What does it feel like to go over 
the top? The first time it’s a rotten 
feeling, but you get used to that too. 
War teaches you what you can get used 
to, by George it does! He wouldn't 
have believed it, but there-——” 

And so on. All coming quite natur- 


ally and simply; no swank, no false | 


modesty. 
“ This is his first leave since he went 


to France, and he thought he must | 


; come to see the firm first of all. Sad 


about poor old Parkins, wasn’t it? | 


Killed directly. And Smithers’ leg— 
| that was bad too. Rum to see such a 
| lot of girls all over the place, doing the 


world, and who would have thought all 
this was going to happen? ... .” 

Such is his conversation 
carpet. In the great clerks’ 
where there are now so many girls, he 
is a shade more of a dog. The brave, 
you know, can’t be wholly unconscious 
‘of the fair, and as I pass through | 
'eatch the same words, but spoken with 
a slightly more heroic ring. 

“Lord, yes, you get used even to 
going over the top. A rotten feeling 
the first time, but you get used to it. 
That's one of the rum things about 
war, it teaches you what you can get 
used to. You get apathetic, you know. 
That's the word—apathetic: used to 
anything. Standing for hours in water 
up to your knees. Sleeping among 





irats." (Here some pretty feminine 
squeals.) ‘It is a fact,” he swears to 
them. “Rats running over you half 


the night, and now and then a shell 
bursting close by.” 

Standing at his own old desk as he 
talks, he looks even taller and stronger 
than before—by way of contrast, | 
suppose, and as I pass out I wonder if 
he will ever be able to bring himself to 
resume it. 

Having occasion, a little while later, 
to go downstairs among the warelouse- 


penetrated, I hear him again, and notice 
that his language has become more 
free. 
himself a little. 


three blinking times. What does it 
feel like the first time? Well "and 
he tells them how it feels, in a way 
that I can’t reproduce here, but vivid 
as lightning compared with his upstairs 
manner. And still he remains the clean 
forthright youth who sees his duty a 
dead sure thing, and does it, even though 
| he may be perplexed now and then. 

| “So long!” they say, old men-friends 
jand new girl-acquaintances crowding 
jround him as at last he tears himself 
jaway (and watching him from the 
distance I am inclined to think that, 
if he gets through, he will come back 
to us after all). “So long!” they say. 
|“ Take care of yourself.” : ’ 

| “You bet!” he replies. “But the 
question is, Shall I be allowed to? 
| What price the Hun?” And with a 
| “So long, all!” he is gone. 

All over London, in the big towns 





all over Great Britain, are these trium- | 


| phant progresses going on. 








“ Wanted, a good Private Wash; gocd dry- 
| ing place."—High Peak: News. 

| We respect the advertiser's dislike of 
| publicity. 


boys’ jobs. Well, well, it’s a strange | 


on the} 
room, | 


men, where fermale labour has not yet | 


Safely underground he extends| ,. ‘ 
: ” *| Like Horace, in a frugal home 


“Over the top?” he is saying. “ Yes, | 


—_——— 


“JONG.” 


| (Lines suggested by an Australian abor- 


iginal place name commonly known 
by its last syllable.) 

Fixe names are found upon the map— 
Kanturk and Chirk and Cong, 

Grogtown and Giggleswick and Shap, 
Chowbent and Chittagong ; 

But other places, less renowned, 

In richer euphony abound 
Than the familiar throng ; 

For instance, there is Beeyah-byyah- 

bunniga-nelliga-jong. 


In childhood’s days I took delight 
In Lear's immortal Dong, 

Whose nose was luminously bright, 
Who sang a silvery song. 

He did not terrify the birds 

With strange and unprop‘tious words 
Of double-edged ontong ; 

I’m sure he hailed from Beeyah-byyah- 

bunniga-nelliga-jong. 


Prince Giglio’s bag, the fairy’s gift, 
Helped him to right the wrong, 
Encouraged diligence and thrift, 
And “ opened with a pong ;”’ 
But though its magic powers were 
great 
It could not quite ejaculate 
A word so proud and strong 
And beautiful as Beeyah-byyah- 
bunniga-nelliga-jong. 


I crave no marble pleasure-dome, 
No forks with golden prong ; 


I'd gladly rub along, 
Contented with the humblest cot 
Or shack or hut, if it had got 
A name like Billabong, 
Or, better still, like Beeyah-byyah- 
bunniga-nelliga-jong. 


Sweet is the music of the spheres, 
Majestic is Mong Blong, 

And bland the beverage that cheers, 
Called Sirupy Souchong ; 

But sweeter, more inspiring far 

Than tea or peak or tuneful star 
I deem it to belong 

To such a place as Beeyah-byyah- 

bunniga-nelliga-jong. 





Our Stylists. 

‘Tt is the desire of the Management that 
nothing of an objectionable character shall 
appear on the stage or in the auditorium, and 
they ask the co-operation of the audience im 
suppressing same by apprising them of any- 
thing that may escape their notice.”’ 

From a provincial Hippodrome programme, 


From the evidence in a juvenile 
larceny case :— 

“The Father: Devils seem to be getting 
into everyone nowadays, not only in boys, but 


in human beings.” 
Devon and Exeter Gazette. 


| A delicate distinction. 
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GET THEM ALL REMADE, 
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WE CANNOT HAVE THE LIVES OF OUR TROOPS ENDANGERED.” 











A MIXED LETTER-BAG. 
(Prompted by Py Thrifty Colleen’s”’ letter 
in“ The Times” of September 12.) 
CRUELTY TO VEGETABLES. 

Sin,—May I be allowed to protest 
with all the vigour at my command 
against the revolting suggestion that, 
with the view of making cakes from 
potatoes they should be first boiled in 
their skins. I admit that this is better 
than that they should be boiled without 
them, but that is all. The potato is 
notoriously a sensitive plant. Person- 
ally I regard it more in the light of an 
emblem than a vegetable. That it is 
not necessary as an article of food can 
be conclusively proved from the teach- 
ing of history, for, as a famous poet 
happily puts it— 

“In ancient and heroic days, 
The days of Scipios and Catos, 
The Western world pursued its ways 
Triumphantly without potatoes.” 
If, however, the shortage of cereals 
demands that potatoes should be used 
as a substitute for wheat, I suggest 
that, instead of being subjected to the 
barbarous treatment described above, 
they should be granted a painless death 
by chloroform or some other anwsthetic 
I am, Sir, yours truly, 
PorTaToPHIL. 








Erin's Incusus, 

Srre, 
made over Irish potato-cakes. 
Irish ? 


Why 


onoe and for all. It is nothing of the 
sort. The potato was introduced into the 
British Isles by Sir WALTER RaLetcn, 


-A great deal of fuss is being | 


The tradition that the potato | 
is the Irish national vegetable is a} 
hoary fallacy that needs to be exploded | 


a truculent Elizabethan imperialist of | 


the worst type, transplanted into Ire- 


land by the English garrison, and fos- | 


tered by them for the impoverishment 
‘of the Irish physique. The delibera- 
tions of the National Convention now 


sitting in Dublin will be doomed to) 


disaster unless they insist, as the first 
plank of their programme, on the elim- 
ination of this ill-omened root. If 
Sr. Patrick had only lived a few cen- 
ituries later he would have treated the 
| potato as he did the frogs and snakes, 

[am, Sir, Yours rebelliously, 

SHANE Finn. 


A Dancerovs Disa. 


Srr,—May I put in a mild caveat 
against excessive indulgence in potato- 
cakes, based on an experience in my 
undergraduate days at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, when WHEwELL was 
| Master? One Sunday I was invited to 
|stipper at the Master's, and a dish of 


| 


' potato-cakes formed part of tke colla- | 


tion. WHEWELL was a man of robust 
physique and hearty appetite, and I 


considerably more than half the total. 
Whether it was owing to the unlucky 
number or the richness of the cakes 

cannot say, but the fact remains that 
the Masrrr was seriously indisposed on 
the following day and unable to deliver 
a lecture on the Stoic Philosophy, to 





| 


noted that he ate no fewer than thirteen, | 


} 


which I had greatly looked forward. I 


cannot help thinking that Pyruacoras, 
who enjoined his disciples to “ abstain 
from beans,” would, if he were now 
alive, be inclined to revise that cryptic 
precept and bid us “ abstain from pota- 
toes,” or, at any rate, from over-indul- 
gence in hot potato-cakes. 
I am, Sir, Yours faithfully, 
CANTAB, 


Wantep—A New Name. 

Sir,—If a thing is to make a success 
a good name is indispensable. The 
potato has been handicapped for cen- 
turies by its ridiculous name, which is 
almost as cumbrous as “ cauliflower” 
and even more unsightly to the eye. 
It is futile to talk of a “tuber” since 
that means a hump or bump or truffle. 
No, if you are to get people to eat 
potato-cakes you must devise a more 
dignified and attractive name ; and it 
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“Hutto! Wuere’s papy? I THOUGHT HE WAS WITH YoU,” 
“So HE 18, AUNTIE; BUT HE THOUGHT YOU WERE COMING TO FETCH HIM IN, 80 He's OVER THERE, CAMMYFLAGING HIMSELF WITH 





A TOWEL.” 














would be good policy for the Foop! minds me. Don’t forget an anklet and PGs oe a t 
ConTroLLer to offer 4 large prize for | a wristlet of black velvet—the wristlet THE CROSSBILLS. 
the best suggestion, Mr. Evustace!on the right and the anklet on the| A NorTHERN pinewood once we knew, 
Mites, Mr. Epmund Gossr and Mr. | left!" My dear, when younger by some 
Havy Carne to act as adjudicators. lustres, 
Iam, Sir, Yours obediently, Where little painted crossbills flew 
Earta-Appe, And pecked among the fir-cone 

clusters ; 


| Since “ Lady Di” is out for making 
ithe most of every opportunity, and 
i since even she might forget something, 
\I am minded to help her, two heads | 





— y ad and sidle 
THOROUGHNESS. | boing often better than one. ° Air raids hay. Sees ae en 
Ir is generally agreed that the War|®t® Dot the only unforseen perils. While young Autumn idled, —_| 


Reve aise - Surely some such paragraph as this , 
has given women great chances, and |‘ ) paragra; S snes And we did the same. 


that women for the most part have| would be useful and indicate zeal : 
ak , mn ' They 're cutting y rood, I hear 
— them, hip Be | have not,/ The escape of German prisoners being ra re pager doug: the Boras ; 
mat have preterred frivolity, it is not) of almost daily occurrence, it would be phate Bohn or te —mpccrteagpare B 
always their own fault, but the result! wel] for all women who Said esto And, where the crossbills came, this year | 
; ‘ | F ‘ Ce f ‘ } sreal ; 

- treed poco a @ paragraph, |t> be taken unawares to be prepared | Phe — are lying most oe see 

2 . “ , n ar s sta - 3 - 
~ — —— yan by Lady Ito look ‘their best’ should one of these ere 's steam saw-mi 

4 q 7 . . ao 
; - he — ay 0 to ain elegram, | oreatures meet them. For nothing is \ dena t haul 
7 ‘ . . . . ‘ f ] 

is hardly @ clarion call to efficiency :—) Jost by looking nice ; indeed it is, one’s ee a 


“This recurrence of night raids} duty to be smart, lest dowdiness should abc Bib sear ttc y om ; 
has made business brisk in the lin-| give him the impression that England And more trees to fall. 
gerie salons, especially among flatland really is suffering from the War. Aj Ah, well,let's hopewhen Peace at length | 
dwellers, for it's quite the thing now | costume which I have designed to be! Is here, and when our young planta 
to have coffee and cake parties after|seen in by escaping German prisoners tions 2 
a raid, with brandy neat in liqueurjis a “simple” one-piece (not peace) In days unborn have got the strength 
glasses for those whose nerves have |frock—which, when built by a real, And pride of ancient generations, 


been shaken. And such parties do | artist, can be so intriguing. Of ninon, | The red birds shall show there 
give chances for the exhibition of those | for choice, with a Duvetyn hat. Carry From tree to dark tree, 

dainty garments that usually you have|a gold purse and lift the skirt high| If two folk should go there 

to admire all by yourself. Which re- | enough to show the finest silk stockings. As friendly as we! 


————r 
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RUSSIA FIRST. 
Russta (to the Spirit of Revolution). “THROW DOWN THAT TORCH AND COME AND 
FIGHT FOR ME AGAINST THE ENEMY OF LIBERTY.” 
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“WHAT ARE 
“Yes, MapAM, WE ARE JUST TUNING UP.” 
“ Tuxine ur! Why, I ENGAGED you TWO MONTHS aco!” 
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YOU WAITING BOR? WE ARE READY FOR YOU TO BEGIN.” 
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Tea ie. lane to caltiain the baie! that| root. Ii fo Ghpught tnt thaw i 
BELLAIRS ON MAN-POWER. | Russians to entertain the belief that Front t is thought tha 


| they are being heavily attacked. 
Austria, Palestine. 


Mr. Bensatrs, it will be remembered, | 
was the first to discover the possibilities | 
of proving (by figures) the dwindling | 
reserves of hostile man-power. His. 
estimates, based upon pure reason, 
personal experierte and some two tons | 
of figures, have been carefully revised | 
and brought to date, more especially 
for the benefit of those busy people | 
who cannot take a holiday by the sea, | 
but like to solace themselves at home 

with a weekly immersion in Mud and 
Water. 
Germany. 

Here Mr. Brxcares is the first to 
adinit a slight inaccuraey in his previous 
calculations. Germany has now eight 
men, instead of. four, on the Western 
Front. It would appear from these 
numbers that the enemy attaches 
greater importance to defending his 
line on this Front than on any other. 
Russia. 

There are five (and one in reserve) 
on the Russian Front. The Russian 
retreat is explained to be due to art- 
fully inculeated Christian Science (made 

| in Germany), which has persuaded the 


' 


| a boy are fighting with the nonchalance | proceeding without them. 
| of despair to resist the Allied pressure.| When one realises that against these | 
Good news may be expected from this 
| Front shortly. 


mi body there. 


Austria is reputed on her last legs| In Palestine both sides have with- 


(three altogether). Her one man and | drawn their troops and the battle je | 


' 


| weakening and ever decreasing forces 
jour Allies will still have a reserve of 
Bulgaria. | 80,000,000 by the Spring of 1925, it is 

The warfare of attrition has never|impossible to take an otherwise than 
shown such excellent results as in the | optimistic view of the situation. 





case of Bulgaria. Her army of trained | * 
goats 1s now the only barrier to the| ive Rainfall. 
| vengeance of the Serbs ogee ; p.—After 
. “ CUMBERLAND and WESTMORELAND.—/ 


Turkey. | a ten weeks’ drought we have had three weeks’ | 
® q > > " ‘ _*” } Yr 

According to the latest report the |" every day.”—Daily —: , 

Turkish Army has lost its rifle. It is| “Officer’s camp kit wanted, in good condi- | 


hoped that every advantage will be! tion. Sam Browne belt (5 ft. 7), baversack, | 
taken of our momentary superior arma- | &c.”— Scotsman. : 
ment. In readiness for this hero’s arrival at 
China. the Front the communication-trenches | 


As a last resort Germany is send- are being specially widened. 
ing her remaining Hun to attack the 
Chinese. What they can hope t “I WISH — ans thet 
achieve by so prodigal @ waste of 747 it were possible to get frying-paus 


: in 
ve ‘os 2 ee would stand LeveL when one is cooking 
cannon-fodder "’ is difficult to see. shent."--Iteees (ied. 
Rumania, 


It is so awkward to be tilted out of the 
rm +4 . . . 
There is no news on the Rumanian frying- pan into the fire. 
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THE GREAT OFFENCE. 

As everybody knows, a Gurkha is 
first of all a rifleman, but apart from his 
rifle (which to a hill-man is both meat 
and raiment) there are two other trea 

sures very dear to the little man’s heart 
| These are his kukri and his umbrella 
| — symbols of war and peace; and, 
| although he knows the weapon prope 
| to each state and can dispense (none 

better) with superfluities, there must 
have been many times in_ France 
| when the absence of his umbrella has 
caused him a bitter nostalgia. * Battle 
is blessed by Allah and no man tires 
thereof,”’ but trenches are of the Shaitan, 
land from the same malevolent one 
comes the ever-raging bursat, the piti 
| less drenching rain, that falls where a 
| man may not strip. 
With his kukri he did wonders out 
| there on stilly nights, when he wrig- 
| gled “over the top,” gripping its good 
| blade in his teeth. Then No Man's 
| Land became a jungle and the Bosch a 
| beast whose dispatch was swift and 
| sure under his cunning wrist. Dawn 
would find him squatting in the corner 
lof his dug-out sl ‘eping as one who 
| has sweet dreams — dreams maybe of 
| counting the decapitated before an ad 
| miring crowd in his native city, him- 
self again the dapper young dog of 
| Darrapore 


| 


No kilted Jock goes with more swag- 
ger down Princes Street than Johnny 
Gurkha down the bazaar of Darray ore, 
particularly in theevening, when he doffs 
khaki for the mufti suit of his clan 
the spotless white shorts, coat of black 
sateen, little cocked cap and brightly 
bordered stockings—a mode de riguew 
that would be robbed of its final cachet 
without the black umbrella, tucked well 
up under the arm. 

_A splendid warrior; in private life a 
bit of a Don Juan, perhaps; but his 
| Womenfolk bear him no grudge on this 

score, liking themselves to sail easy 

through matrimonial seas. : 
| When I returned to the depdt a 
| month ago there were tales, but, as ou1 
| old Subadar- Major observed, “ Wat 
| brought little disturbances. The mis 
| chief was unfortunate. perhaps, but not 
| tremediable,” and, as the Subadar had 

himself been on service in China for a 
| matter of three years, he knew what he 
was talking about. 

As for the tales, well, I was reminded 
of them a few days ago on making 
& tour of the lines to see that quarters 
were clean and habitable for the next 
batch of invalids. There would be 
hospital for some, for others the sunny 
little married quarters, and round tl ere 
Wives were bustling with glee, making 


ae 











ho secret of their Jate coquetries, but 
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C.O. (to sentry). “Do you KNOW THE DEFENCE SCHEME FOR THIS SECTOR OF THE 
LINE, MY MAN Tommy. “ Yes, Siz.” 
C.0. “WELL, WHAT I8 IT, THEN?” Tommy. “TO STAY ’ERE AN’ FIGHT LIKE 'BLI 





manifestly glad of the return of their | tention of leaving the lines of the 2nd 
former lords | Battalion, or the dashing young Naik 
Brass pots were being scoured in the | Indrase. This might be a bit awkward, 
babies sprawled in the sun ;| I mused, remembering the tough little 
g sweetmeats filled the | chap who had been so popular with us 
air; a band of small urchins in the all by reason of being the best shikar: 
vay, wearing the sham accoutre-|in the regiment. His incorrigible love 
ments of war, was prancing blithely to | of sport may have made the defaulter’s 
he song of ‘ Lang-taraf-Tippalaerlee,” | sheet ugly (and there's no denying that 
ind as their leader pulled up to give)“ Absent with leave” does not lead to 
mea grave and perfect salute I recog- | quick promotion); but that was in the 
nised the son of old Bahadur Rai. | good old days. Now he was returning 
Now Bahadur Rai would be return-| covered with glory, and I was sorry 
ing, and, as I recalled the man, I won- | about Bibi. 
dered how he would take the news of| The train arrived at noon with what 
Bibi, his capricious wife, for I had) our travelled Babu calls the “ blissies.’ 
heard (unofficially) that she had no in-| They were nearly all marked “ P.D.", 
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look as cheerful when my turn comes 
to be Permanently Disabled. 


and I hope it may be given to me to 
| It was worth a week's 


ay to see 


the grins on their brown puckered faces | 


and hear their husky contented salaains 
as they were lifted from the train. 
Blankets, top-coats, pillows, and other 
items belonging to the State were gaily 
abandoned, but every man clung with 
tenacity to bis tumie and his water- 
bottle, for was — a a — - 
trophies in those bulgin ets an 
ooe-seiiie in those fattored bottles ? 
Real salt sea-water, for the taste and 
enlightenment of incredulous elders. 
Outside the station the usual crowd 





day. Great things are done in Vilayat, 
where I go when peace comes. 
you? You have done well, Bahadur.” 

“ Well enough,” he admitted with a 
\trace of pride, Then, after a pause, 
“The 2nd Battalion starts on service 
to-morrow, Sahib?” 


“Yes, A few men will be left at the) 
“that was not the worst. 


| depdt—not those of any use.” 
«And Naik Indrase, does he go? 


>” 





name down long ago for station 
' duty.” 

“Then I desire leave, your Honour. 
I want to visit 2nd Battalion lines.” 


| “Ah! Put it off a bit,” I urged 





had gathered, where it dis- 
ported itself like a herd of 
wild elephants, Veteran 
bandsmen played the regi- 
mental march; casual min- 
strels blew conches or 
banged tom-toms; and when 
| at last the ambulance wag- 
gons moved off, drawn by 
oxen that wore blue bead 
necklaces, and marigolds 
over their ears, one had the 
proud satisfaction of feeling 
that the most perfeet organ- 
isation in the world could 
not have given our fine 


fellows @ ion more 
after their on Gs 
When we reached the 
parade - ground the scene 
was still merry and bright, 
for there Gurkha ladies 
were massed in their many- 
coloured saris, chattering 
for all the world like the 
parrakeets they resembled. 
Dogs barked ; pet names 
were squealed; old men . 
waved their staffs; children |°™™ ©”: 














= 





“You’vE GOT sOME ROCKERY HERE, DaD, since I Lerr.” 
“Husn! Nor A WORD, It's COAL, M¥Y BOY, WHITEWASHED! CELLAR’S 





clung to the waggons and whooped, and | weakly. “ It 's rough getting across shall the Death be. 


when the cortége finally turned into the 

hospital compound and I cantered back 
| to the lines I wondered what a London 
_ bobby would have made of the hetero- 
| geneous traffic that littered the Darra- 
, pore Road. I had to sit tight in office 
| to get level with work that evening, and 
| the mess bugle was dwelling malici- 
ously on its top note when at last I 
| put down my pen. 
Then the door opened and with a 
' confederate mysterious air the orderly 
| announced Bahadur Rai. 
| “And the Sahib?” the Bahadur was 
| asking in swift Nepalese after a wealth 
| of salutations was over. 
| arm do all this?" waving towards my 
| bulging files. 

“One does not want two hands to 
| write with, you know, Bahadur.” 
“True. But the shooting?” he added 

sadly, 





(Heavens!) | 


“Can but one | 


the nullah, and with that crutch— 
| There was silence. 
I began irrelevantly. 

| “My son does well and grows fast, 
, Allah be praised. Later he will come 
to the hills to learn the ways of a gun. 
Even now he has the heart of a lion,” 
added the proud father with a return 
of the old twinkle in his eyes. “ But 
of this other matter. Perhaps the 
Sahib has heard what the Naik has 
done ?”’ 

“Yes,” I admitted reluctantly. “I 
visited your house this morning. All 
was in order, and I gave instructions 
about the roof, which——”’ 

“It is already repaired,” interrupted 
the old fellow quickly, “and my mother 
has arranged all things well within. 
But the Naik, Sahib. It is necessary 
that I should beat him. The Sahib 
; has heard———” 


son ?”’ 


“ Your 





“We'll have that again too some| 


And| 


can keep Bibi,” added Bahadur Rai 


“No. The Colonel-Sahib put his! 
lumbrella 1” 





Los 


=— 
“About. Bibi? Yes. But he will 
give her up,” I said confidently. 
“Bibi? He can keep Bibi. She 
was ever swift with her tongue and | 
liked not the ways of shikaris. Yes, he 


without bitterness. “ But, Sahib”— 
and here the little man’s voice roge 
almost to a seream of indignation— 
The Naik 
must be beaten, and well beaten, for 
he took, not Bibi alone—he took my 





PROPACANDA FRICHTFULNESS, 


(It is reported that the German Minister 
3 to Patagonia, with the assist. 
_ ance of the Swedish Cha 
| d’ Affaires, has caused t 
following Proclamation | 
be distributed, along with a 
| translation into the vernact- 
| lar, among the natives; ab 
| leging that it reproduaes a 
leaflet composed by the ALz- 
| Hiauesr and dropped from 
| a German aeroplane over the 
| London district.) 
Taxis is a know-making 
| tomy Britisch Underthanes 
addressed. Be it known 
‘that from to-day on the 
| Britisch Empire my Empire 
is, and all Britisech Mea, 
| Fraus and Childer are Ger- 





mans. The folgende are) 
' now rules :— 
(1) I make all Laws) 


| alone and nobody with me} 
: interfere must. | 

(2) When a Man or Frau 
/or Child a mile from me 
laughs it is as when into} 
my All-Highest Face ge-| 
laughed is and the Strale 





(3) Who me sees shall flat on the 
Earth fall and shall him there until I) 
my gracious Hand wave keep. 

(4) The German Sprache shall the | 
Britisch Folk’s Sprache be and every | 
Englisch Man who German not sprec: 
kann shall with a by-Proclamation-te- 
be-declared-Strafe gestrafed be. 

(5) German at the Table Manners 
shall by all Britisch Childer gelernt be. 

(6) Everyone shall German Soldiers 
salute. If any one misses this to do 
shall the Soldier the Right have him 
through the body with a sword to run. 

(7) Only German Cigars and Tabak 
shall gesmokt be. 

(8) The Newspapers shall every 
day print an Artikel me for my 
Heart, my Genius and my Condeseet- 
sion praising. ¢ 

(9) It shall a Picture of me in every 
House be. 
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AN OPEN-AIR 


AT THE PLAY. 
“Tue Yetnow Ticker.” 
Ir Mr. Micnart Morton doesn't 
| mind my not taking his original play 
too seriously 1 don’t mind telling him 
how much I enjoyed it. It is quite a 
neat example of the shocker—an agree 
|able form of entertainment for the 
simple and the jaded. The chief pro 
perties are a yellow ticket and a hat 
pin. Both belong to the innocent and 
| beautiful Jewish heroine, Anna Min 
ae | appears that she wanted to leave 
the pale to go to see her dying father 
| in Petersburg, and the police, who will 
| have their grim joke against a Jewess, 
| offer her “the most powerful passport 
In Russia”’ the yellow ticket of Rahab 
| She accepts it desperately, and, to es 
| Cape its horrible obligations, enters an 





| English family as governess, under an 
| assumed name.- Here the head of the 
| Sinister Okhrana(Seecret Police Bureau), 
a sleek red-haired sensualist, Baron 
Stepan lndreyeff, and a chivalrous but 
tactless English journalist, Julian Rolfe, 
become acquainted with her. The lat- 
ter wishes to marry her; the former's 
intentions are strictly dishonourable, 
and with the aid of 





his ubiquitous 
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VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT AT THE FRONT 


‘OCCASIONAL MUSIC BY THE ANTI-AIRCRAFT SECTION.” 











‘secret policemen he persecutes her, have suecumbed 80 promptly to such 
But perhaps the | 
keen = dis- | 


using his power to set her free from {a simple pin-prick. 
the attentions of his detestable minions surprise, annoyance and 
for bargaining purposes in a perfectly , appointment broke his soldierly heart. 
Hunnish manner. 
locked doors, champagne, a perfectly was a clever and plausible performance, 





Discreet servants, | Anyway, living or dying, the Baron | 


priceless dressing jacket, a sliding} You know Mr. Wontnen’s loose- | 


panel disclosing a luxuriously appointed | limbed ease of manner and agreeable 
bedroom—all these resources are at, voice. He was rather a stock and 
his disposal. stockish hero as he left the author's 

But he reckons without her hatpin, | hands, but Mr. Wontner put life and 
which in the course of his deplorably | feeling into him, Miss Grapys Coorgr 
abrupt attempts at seduction she pushes | reached no heights or depths of passion, 
adroitly into his heart, and next day | but took a pleasant middle way, and 
well-informed St. Petersburg winks dis- | certainly gets more out of herself than 
creetly when it learns that the Baron ‘once seemed likely. I should like to 
has died after an operation for appen- | commend to her the excellent doctrine 
dicitis. lof the “dominant mood.” She was, 

How that nice young man, Julian, | for instance, just a little too detached in 


is more than a match for the forth-| the recital of that story when playing 


right methods of the Okbrana is for | for time by the bad Baron's fireside. 

vou to go and find out. | Mr. Sypngy VALENTIXE, having 
Mr. Autan Ayneswortn’s finished| happily come by an early death in 
ill was reinforced by a quite admir-| another theatre, is able to present us 


Ls] 
BALI 


able make-up, though only a policeman | a lifelike portrait of a really remorseless | 
of very melodrama could have missed | policeman in our third Act, condemning | 


that brilliant pate as it shone balefully | folk to Siberia with all the arbitrary 
over the inadequate chair in which he! despatch of the Red Queen. 

sat concealed while his subordinate| On the whole, then, distinctly good of 
was bullying the hapless Anna. 
| doubt whether so stout a ruffian would St. James's form. . 


Also | its kind—transpontine matter with the | 
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| they flung themselves on that old Rittmeister, and while 


| provide them with comfortable quarters and meals at reasonable prices, | Small craft—small craft, from Scapa Flow to Dover, 


Ae 
| But surely the British Ambassador has already fairly com-} All honour be to small craft, for oh, they ’ve earned it well 
| fortable quarters in the Rue Faubourg St. Honoré. C. F. 
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OUR SOUVENIR UNIT. | SMALL CRAFT. 
“No,” said the Canadian slowly, “organization isn’t}; VWaen Drake sailed out from Devon to break King 
everything. Upto a certain point it’s necessary, but there | Putip’s pride, 


must be a latitude. Give me scope for initiative every time. | He had great ships at his bidding and little ones beside; 

“Take an instance. You know our regiments have | Revenge was there, and Lion, and others known to fame, 
runners, men who go to and fro carrying orders and making | And likewise he had small craft, which hadn't any name. | 
liaison along the line. In the regiment I’m telling you 
about the runners were two smart chaps—drummers they 
ween panies the py Bs gy _—— sodysers wes _ | Their deeds are unrecorded, their names are never seen, 
their cesends Shey S98 9 tow site tees of Shes own, on | But we know that there were small craft, because there 
as shaving and hair-eutting, cobbling and the like. But of | ons Sse wedge 
all their side lines souvenir-selling was the most profitable. | ‘ 
In their capacity of runners they could go where they liked When Neison was blockading for three long years and 
and aceompany any of the attacking parties, so they had | more, 
good chances for souvenirs. With many a bluff first-rater and oaken seventy-four, 

“ One evening they went over into D Company's trench | To share the fun and fighting, the good chance and the bad, 
and said, ‘Say, you fellows, anybody want souvenirs?) Oh, he had also small craft, because he must have had, 
Bert's ordered an attack for daybreak. A, B, and C)_ 

Companies carry it out. You're not going. I expect Upon the skirts of battle, from Sluys to Trafalgar, 

we shall be doing a nice line in tin hats. Any orders?|We know that there were small craft, because there 
Helmet for you? Right, that'll be twenty francs, cash on | _ always are ; ; 

delivery. Bosch rifle? Yes, if we get any, fifty francs. Yacht, sweeper, sloop and drifter, to-day as yesterday, 
Bandoliers, same price. What’s that? Iron Cross? Oh, | he big ships fight the battles, but the small craft clear the 
not likely! But we'll do our best. A hundred frances if| way. 


we deliver the goods.’ They scout before the squadrons when mighty fleets engage; 
“Well, the next day the attack was made, and at one/They glean War's dreadful harvest when the fight has 

end of a Bosch trench there was some pretty hand-to-hand | ceased to rage; 

work, An old Rittmeister held it, his breast covered with | Too great they count no hazard, no task beyond their 

decorations, and he just wouldn’t give in. Of course, so long | 


| Small craft—small craft, to harry and to flout ’em ! 
| Small craft—small craft, you cannot do without ’em ! 





: : ne power, : 
as he stuck it the other Bosches did too, and there was| Ang merchantmen bless small craft a hundred times an | 
nothing doing in the Kamerad line. They fought like fury. | hour. 


So did our men, but we were slightly outnumbered, and it | ; ; 

soon began to be evident that we should have to retire if |_In Admirals’ despatches their names are seldom heard ; 
we didn’t get reinforcements. But, just when things were | They justify their being by more than written word ; 
looking hopeless, over the top of the parapet leaped the | In battle, toil and tempest and dangers manifold 

two runners, unarmed but irresistible. With blazing eyes |The doughty deeds of small craft will never all be told. 


Scant ease and scantier leisure—they take no heed of 
these, 

For men lie hard in small craft when storm is on the seas; 

A long watch and a weary, from dawn to set of sun— 

The men who serve in small craft, their work is never done. 


one of them downed him with a blow under the chin we 
heard the voice of the other uplifted in a new slogan : ‘ Give 
over, will you, old turnip-head! You've got the goods, 
and, by Sam Hill, we mean to have'em!’ And with one 
hand he held the prisoner down while with the other 
he tore the Iron Cross from his tunic. | And if, as chance may have it, some bitter day they lie 

“ After the Bosch officer's fall our men made short work | Out-classed, out-gunned, out-numbered, with nought to do 


of the rest, but the runners didn’t wait for victory. There | but die, 
was a muttered counting of the spoils: ‘Six helmets for! When the last gun’s out of action, good-bye to ship and 
D Company. Two Bosch rifles. One bandolier. And crew, 


the Iron Cross, That's the lot. We'd better git.’ And! But men die hard in small craft, as they will always do. 
they got.” 





Oh, death comes once to each man, and the game it pays 
“The two British Colossuses, The Tribune says, opened fire with for all, 

their 300 five-millimetres guns.”—The Post (Dundee.) 

This is the first we have heard of the new naval pea-shooter. 





And duty is but duty in great ship and in small, 
And it will not vex their slumbers or make less sweet their 
“The war aims to which German d Austria must give asse ey , . : | 
aia Wa expressed in unequivocal iio and bated - pene som Though there ’s never a big black headline for small eralt | 
of jujsjtjicjejjjjji.""—Evening Echo (Cork). going west. 
We are not quite sure whether our spirited contemporary 
refers to justice or ju-jitsu; but, either way, it means to 
give the Huns a knock-out. 





Great ships and mighty captains—to these their meed of 
praise 
For patience, skill and daring and loud victorious days; 
“ For British and Oversea soldiers and sailors who visit Paris a club os caht necnehyad gs a red r —_ a woah their 
is to be opened at the Hotel Moderne, Place de la République. ut oh! forget not small craft, for they have done 
The British Ambassador, Sir Douglas Haig, Sir John Jellicoe, and share. 
Sir William Robertson have become patrons of the club, which will 





supply guides, and generally fulfil a useful purpose.” Small craft—small craft, all the wide world over, 


Evening Standard. | At risk of war and shipwreck, torpedo, mine and shell, 
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TRIALS OF A CAMOUFLAGE OFFICER 


WHEN AN INSPECTING GENERAL MISTAKES A DISGUISED TRENCH FOR SOLID GROUND. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Tue opening pfragraph of Mr. Jerrery Farnov’s latest 
novel, Te Definite Object (Low, Marston), informs us that 
in the writing of books two things are essential: to know 
“when and where to leave off . . 
Perhaps without churlishness I might add a third, and 
suggest that it is equally important to know where t 
make your market. Mr. Farnon, very wisely, plumps for 
America; and the new st ry is a thing of millionaires, 
crooks, graft and the like. But don’t go supposing for 
one moment that these regrettable surroundings have in 
the smallest degree impaired the exquisite and waxen 
bloom of our author's sympathetic characters. Far from it. 
Of the young and oh-so-good-looking millionaire (weary of 
pleasures and palaces, too weary even to dismiss his 

| preposterous and farcical butler—lacking, in effect, the 
definite object); of the heroine’s young brother, crook in 
embryo, but reclaimable by influence of hero; and of the 
peach-like leading lady herself, I can only say that each is 
worthy of the rest, and all of a creator who must surely 
(I like to think) have laughed more than once behind his 
hand during the progress of their creation. I expect by 


and where to begin.”’ 


now that I have as good as told you the plot—young 
brother caught burgling hero's flat; hero, intrigued by 


mention of sister, dofling his society trappings, following 
his captive to crook-land, bashing the wicked inhabitants 
with his heroie fists, and finally, of course, wedding the 
sister. So there you are! No, lam wrong. The wedding 








is not absolute finality, since the heroine (for family pride, | 


she said, beeause her brother had tried to shoot her 
husband ; but, as this reason is manifestly idiotic, I must 
suppose her to be acting on a hint from Mr. Farnow’s 
publishers) decreed their union to be in name alone. 
Which provides for the extra chapters. 


Have you ever imagined yourself plunged (bodily, not 
mentally) into the midst of a story by some particular 
author ? 
of a Mrs. ALrrep Sipewicx novel, what would you expect 


If, for example, you could get inside the covers | 
b _ 


to find? Probably a large and pleasantly impecunious | 
family, with one special daughter who combines great | 


practical sense with rare personal charm. You would 
certainly not be startled to find her brought into contact 
with persons of greater social importance than her own; 
and you would be excusably disappointed if she did not 


end by securing the most eligible young male in the cast. | 


I feel bound to add that a perusal of Anne Lulworth 
(Mrtuvuen) has left me with these conyictions more firmly 
established than ever. The Lulworth household, from the 
twins to the practical mother, is Sidgwickian to its core, 
though perhaps one can't but regret that the Great 
Unmasking has for ever robbed them of the society of 


those fat and seemingly kindly Teutons who used to pro- | 
vide such good contrast. The Lulworths lived at Putney, | 


and never had quite enough money for the varied calls of 
clothes and education and sausages for breakfast. Then 
Anne went on a visit to ever such a delightful big house in 
Cornwall, and there met the only son... But then came 
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_ on indulging their low-comedy spleen till the great moment, | included in the modest half-crown’s worth that C. N. and 


‘the War and he was reported missing, so Anne stayed on hand and her titled relatives’ objets d'art, her discovery 


a 
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indefinitely with his widowed mother; and the unpleasant that the splendid fellow she has idolised—it must be 
next-of-kin (Mrs. Srpewick never can wholly resist the | admitted, without any indiscreet investigation of his past 
temptation of burlesquing her villains) refused to believe |—is a thief, and their final reconciliation in the rude but 


that she had ever been en to Victor, and indeed went | honest atmosphere of a New Mexico cattle ranch, are all 





so long and confidently expected, when But really I) A. M. Writiamson put forward as their latest effort. And 
suppose I needn't say what happens then. Sidgwickiana, | nowadays you can't buy much of anything for half-a-crown, 
in short, seasonable at all times, and sufficient for any | = ~ —— 
number of persons. With commendable idealism Mr. Stoney Parernosrer 
jconsiders: The Great Gift (Lang) to be Love, and brings a 
Mrs. A. M. Dixon began her work in October, 1915, as | certain seriousness to bear upon his theme. Hugh Standish, 
manager of one of the Cantines des Dames Anglaises estab-|ex-newsboy, is at the age of twenty-five partner of an 
lished in France under the egis of the London Committee | important shipping firm, as well as large holder in a book- 
of the French Red Cross. She remained until the beginning | selling business, which, in his leisure, he has so successfully 
of July in the following year, and in The Canteeners (Murray) | run that it is “ floated with a capital of £100,000 and over- 


. 


r eos’ | . woe . a ia ; ‘ } 
she gives an account of her experiences at Troyes, Héri-| subscribed” (incidentally rejoice, ye novelists!). At forty- | 











| court and Le Bourget, where she and her helpers ministered | six he is the whole shipping firm and a Cabinet Minister to | 


' There is something remarkably fresh and attractive about has, ex hypothesi, been so busy that he needs the sight of 


to an almost unceasing stream of tired-out French soldiers. | boot. I would ask Mr. Parernoster if such a man, who 
this story. It does not aim at fine writing, but its very! an out-of-work being tended and caressed by his faithful | 
simplicity, which is that of >—— wife in a London Park to 


: “4 “ nt ee , ctaealiteal me = 4 —~— as n 2 ; i 
| letters written to an inti- = ag a i 2% suggest to him that there | 
mate friend, carries a reader a a ete a y » eee a ae exists such a thing as Love, | 
along through a succession = ae 2 é. A oo oe A : i with a capital L; needs | 
of incidents keenly observed | 220" = 2. Sot a eee -, also a later conversation | 


















with the same out-of-work 
to convince him that there 
is really something the 
matter with the industrial 
system (and wouldn't it be | 
a good idea to do some-| 
thing about it now one is 
a Cabinet Minister?)—I | 
ask Mr. Parernoster, I 
say, if this is the sort of 
man to take it all so sweetly | 
when the girl of his choice 
prefers his cousin and se- 


and sympathetically noted | 
in the scanty leisure of a 
very busy life. That she) 
succeeded as she did is a 
high tribute to her kindness 
and tact as well as to her’ 
organising capacity. I can- | 


not forbear quoting from the | 


letter of a grateful poilu: | 
“ Dear Miss,——I am arrived 

yesterday very much fati- 

guated. After 36 o’clocks of | 
train we have made 15 kms, | 
You can think then that | . . cretary to him? I think | 
has been very dur for us, be- | “ Auntie Madge" (who writes the weekly letter to the darling kiddies in not, Our author has woven | 
cause in the train we don’t | “Mummy's Own Magasine”). “ Noisy LITTLE BEASTS! I SHALL NEVER hig story without any re- | 

? | DO ANY DECENT WORK IN THIS ATMOSPHERE, 7 ; . 

sleep many ... We go to'— ference to the play of cir- 

tranchées six o’clocks a day and all the four days we go the | cumstance upon his characters. I am afraid he has shirked | 
night. I don’t see other things to say you for the moment. | the difficult labour of artistic plausibility, and I leave it to | 
Don't make attention of my mistakes, please.”’ The book! moralists to decide whether his excellent intentions and | 
is well illustrated with photographs. I recommend it both | sentiments redeem this esthetic offence. 
on account of its intrinsic merits and because the author's | sienna 


© 
4,47, 27 - ; . 4 = 


—_ are to be given to the London Committee of the | 


‘rench Red Cross. 


to the Savoy in answer to a “ with a view to matrimony ” 
advertisement, what more natural than that the party of 
the first part should prove to be—not a genteel widower 
in the haberdashery business, but a handsome super-burglar 
of immense wealth and all the more refined virtues. True, 
he burgles, but his manly willingness to reform in order 
to please the lady shows that his heart was always in the 
right place, wherever his fingers might be. Then again 
the actual pillage occurs “ off,” as they say, and the gentle- 
manly burglar, while not “occupied in burgling,” walks 
the stage a perfect Sir George Alexander of respectability. 
Do I hear you, gentle reader, exclaiming, like the Scots 
man when he first saw a hippopotamus, “ Hoots! There's 
nae sic a animal!” It is simply your ignorance. The 
joint authors of This Woman to this Man (Meruven) have 
selected him as the hero of their latest novel, so there 
he is. His combined annexation of the penniless beauty's 


| terranean book. 
| to be found in secret passages and caves and places unknown 
When a penniless but oh, so ladylike “companion ” goes | 


Weird o° the Pool (Murray) may be described as a sub- 
I mean that its characters are frequently | 

os ; 
to law-abiding citizens. The scenes of this story of incident | 
are laid in Scotland at the beginning of last century, and | 
Mr, ALEXANDER Stuart makes things move at such a pace | 
that for a hundred pages or so I could not keep up with 
him. Then two kind ladies had a conversation, and the 
confusion which had invaded my mind was suddenly and 
completely cleared away. The pace after this dispersal | 
is as brisk as ever, but it is quite easy to keep up with | 
it. All the same, I cannot help thinking that Mr. STUART | 
has overcrowded his canvas, and that his tale would be | 
the better for the removal of a few of his plotters and | 
counter-plotters from it. 





I have never yet said a good | 
word for a synopsis, but I do not mind admitting that I | 
could put up with one here. 


' 


Willy-Nilly. Willingly or unwillingly. 
Willy-Nikky. Of malice aforethought. 
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CHARIVARIA. 
Tuner bandits have been executed 
in Mexico without a proper trial or 


the executions null and void. 
* * 
. * . 

The campaign against the cabbage 
butterfly in this country has reached 
such an alarming stage that cautious 
butterflies are now going about in 


couples. , 
* 





After spending a one-pound Treasury 
note on cakes, chocolates, fish and chips, 
biscuits, apples, bananas, damsons, 
cigarettes, toffee, five bottles of ginger 
“pop” and a tin of salmon, a Chatham 
| boy told a policeman that he was not 

feeling well. It was thought to be due 
ito something the boy 
had been eating. 


. 

Incidentally the boy 

' desires us to point out 

that the trouble was not 

| that he had too much 

to eat but that there 

was not quite enough 
boy to go round, 

a 


| “T read ‘all English | 

| books,” says Dr. Harp- 

iina in The New York 
Times, “ because they 

}are all equally good.” 

| This looks dangerously 
like a studied slight to 
Mr. H. G. We ts. 

| * 

We understand that, 
owing to the paper 
shortage, future expos- 
ures of German intrigues will only be 
announced on alternate days. 

+ + 
_At the Kingston Red Cross Exhibi- 
tion a potato was shown bearing a 
remarkable likeness to the German 
Crown Prince. By a curious coin 
cidence a report has recently been 
received that somewhere in Germany 
they have a Crown Prince who bears an 
| &xtraordinary resemblance to a potato 

7 


“I'm COMING 
SELF, OLB PERISCOP? 


Mystery still attaches to the author- | 
ship of The Book of Artemas, but we! 


have authority for saying that Lord 
| SYDENHAM does not remember having 


Written it. 
* * 
A 


| - At Neath Fair, the other day, a 


soldier just home from the Front en-| 


| tered a lions’ den. 


The lions bore up 
bravely, 


* 


lhe question of body armour for the 
troops, it is stated, is still under con- 
| Sideration by the authorities. This is 


V Chit, 


sentence. This, we understand, renders | 





' 
‘not to be confused with bully Armour 
which has long been used to line the 
inside of the troops. 
* * 
- . 

Mr. Watrer Howarp O'Baten, of 
New York, has sent to Queen Alex- 
andra’s Field Foree Fund 1,719,000 
cigarettes. Several British small boys 
have decided to write and ask him if 
he has such a thing as a cigarette 
picture to spare. 


Doctors in many parts of London 
are said to be raising their fees. They 
should remember that there is such a 
thing as curing the goose that lays the 


gok len eggs. 


The Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten 
accuses the United States of having 





“WTR == 
i 


TO YOU WITH ‘ARF A TON IN A MINUTE, 80 DONT FRET YOUR a strike. 


stolen the cipher key of the LuxXBURG 
despatches. It is this sort of thing 
that is gradually convincing Germany 
that it is beneath her dignity to fight 


with a nation like America. 
r * 


: ' - | 
A fine porpoise has been seen dis- 
por] 


porting itself in the Thames near 
Hampton Court. It is just as well to 
know that such things can be seen 
almost as well with Government ale 
as with the stronger brews. 

* * 

Another statue has been stolen from 
Berlin. but Londoners need not be 
envious. Quite a lot of Americans 
will be in this country shortly, and it is 
hoped that their well-known propensity 
for souvenir - collecting may yet be 
diverted into useful channels. 

* * 

The Midland Dairy Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation have expressed themselves as 
satisfied with the prices fixed for Winter 
milk. In other agricultural quarters 
this action is regarded as a dangerous 


| precedent, the view being that no farmer 
| should be satisfied about anything. 
* * 
* 

“ My hopes of fortune have been dis- 
,pelled by unremunerative Government 
icontracts,” said a contractor at the 
|Liverpool Bankruptey Court. It is 
good to read for once of the Govern- 
|ment getting the best of a bargain. 

* * 


7 
“What is a bun?” asked the 
Willesden magistrate last week ; which 
only shows that with a little practice 
magistrates will get into the way of 
doing these things almost as well as 


High Court judges. 
i * & 


| The Frankfurter Seitung declares that 
'“the Germany that President Wilson 
|wants to talk peace with will only be 
a Germany beaten to 
its knees.” Our own 
, opinion is that it will 
be a Germany beaten 
| to a frazzle. 
| * * 
* 
| There appears to be a 
| great demand for small 
|}second - hand yachts. 
The facet is connected, 
in well-informed circles, 
with the report that 
The Daily Mail con- 
| templates taking up the 
lanti- submarine ques- 


tion. * * 
* 


| Some solicitors have 
— been helping to run 
- | the gas works of a cer 
| tain Corporation during 
While com- 

‘mending this action, 
we admit that we can conceive of 
nothing more likely to undermine the 
resolute patriotism of the man in the 
street than a gas bill furnished by a 
solicitor. ee 


Women are formally warned by the 
Ministry of Munitions against using 
T.N.T. as a means of acquiring auburn 
hair. Any important object striking the 
head—a chimney-pot or a bomb from 
an enemy aeroplane—would be almost 
lcertain to cause an explosion, with 
possible injury to the seaip. 





German Thoroughness Again. 
“TO HOLD POTATO CROP. 
New Geauan Foon Dictator WiLL Consume 
ALL Foop.”’ 
Victoria Daily Times. 


‘An intelligent postal service has delivered 
those addressed to 1,000, Upper Grosvenor 
Street, W. 1, to the Ministry of Good at 
Grosvenor House."— Daily Maw. 

This is the first we have heard of this 
Ministry. 
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Spangles up on the hill to get her warm 
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TO THE POTSDAM PACIFIST. 


Now for the fourth time since you broke your word, 
And started hacking through, the seasons’ cycle 
Brings Autumn on; the goose, devoted bird, 
Prepares her shrift against the mass of Micnagt; 
Earth takes the dead leaves’ stain, 
And Peace, that hardy annual, sprouts again. 


Yet why should you support the Papal Chair 
In fostering this recurrent apparition? 
Never (we gather) were your hopes more fair, 
Your moral in a more superb condition ; 
Never did Victory’s goal 
Seem more adjacent to your sanguine soul. 


Hixpensura holds your British foes in baulk 
Prior to trampling them to pulp like vermin; 
Russia is at your merey—you can walk 
Through her to-morrow if you so determine ; 
There is no France to fight— 
Your gallant Wimu1e's blade has “bled her white. 


In England (as exposed by trusty spies) 
We are reduced to starve on dog and thistles ; 
London, with all her forts, in ashes lies; 
Through Scarboro’s breached redoubts the sea-wind 
whistles : 
And Margate, quite unmanned, 
Would cause no trouble if you cared to land. 


Roumania is your granary, whence you draw 
For loyal tums a constant cornucopia ; 
Belgium, quiescent under Culture’s law, 
Serves as a type of Teutonised Utopia; 
And, as for U.S.A., 
They're scheduled to arrive behind The Day. 


Why, then, this talk of Peace? The victor’s meed 
Lies underneath your nose—why not continue? 
Because humanity makes your bosom bleed ; 
So, though you have a giant's strength within you, 
Your gentle heart would shrink 
To use it like a giant—-I don’t think. O. S. 


MISTAKEN CHARITY. 


Sur was riding a big chestnut mare down the street and 
humming an accompaniment to the tune she was playing 
with her bit. He pulled up when he saw me and, still 
humming, sat looking down at me. 

* Stables in ten minutes,” I said. 
wrong way.” 

“ A dispensation, my lad,” he replied. 


“ You're heading the 


“I'm taking Miss 
tis a nipping 


| and an eager air.” 


A man was coming across the road towards us. He was 


| ineredibly old and stiff and the dirt of many weeks was 


upon him. He stood before us and held out a battered 
yachting cap. “ M’sieur,” he said plaintively. 

Miss Spangles cocked an ear and began to derange the 
surface of the road with a shapely foreleg. She was bored. 

“Tell him,” said Slip, “that I am poorer even than he 
is; that this beautiful horse which he admires so much is 
the property of the King of Enatanp, and that my clothes 
are not yet paid for.” . 

I passed this on. 

“ M’sieur,” said the old man, holding the yachting cap a 
little nearer. Re tines 

“Give him a piece of money to buy soap with,” said 





Slip. “Come up, Topsy,” and he trotted slowly on. 





j 


|for a system of bread tickets. 


| 


‘ 


nee lneeeteneneenenseen 





I gave the old man something for soap and went my way, 

That night at dinner the Mandril, who loves argument 
better than life, said 4 propos of nothing that any man who 
gave to a beggar was a public menace and little better 
than a felon. He was delighted to find every man’s hand 
against him. 

“Ruskin,” said Slip, “decrees that not only should ong 
give to beggars, but that one should give kindly and deliber. 
ately and not as though the coin were red-hot.” 

The Mandril threw himself wildly into the argument, 
He told us dreadful stories of beggars and their ways—of 
advertisements he had seen in which the advertisers under. 
took to supply beggars with emaciated children at so much 
per day. Children with visible sores were in great demand, 
he said; nothing like a child to charm money from the 
pockets of passers-by, etc., etc. Presently he grew tired 
and changed the subject as rapidly as he had started it, 

It was at lunch a few days later that the Mess waiter 
came in with a worried look on his face. 

“There is a man at the door, Sir,’ he said. “Me and 
Burler can’t make out what he wants, but he won't go | 
away, not no'ow.” 

“ What’s he like?” I asked. 

“Oh, he’s old, Sir, and none too clean, and he’s got a | 
sack with him.” 

“ Stop,” said Slip. “ Now, Tailer, think carefully before | 
you answer my next question. Does he wear a yachting | 
cap ?” 
“ Yes, Sir,” said Tailer, “that’s it, Sir, ‘e do wear a sort | 
of sea ‘at, Sir.” 

“This is very terrible,” said Slip. “Are we his sole 
means of support? However——”’ and he drew a clean 
plate towards him and put a frane on it. The plate went 
slowly round the table and everyone subscribed. Stephen, | 
who was immersed in a book on Mayflies, put in ten franes 
under the impression that he was subscribing towards the 
rent of the Mess. The Mandril appeared to have quite | 
forgotten his dislike of beggars. 

Tailer took the plate out and returned with it empty. 
“ He's gone, Sir,” he said. 

“T’m glad for your sake, dear Mandril, that you have 
fallen in with our views,” said Slip. 

“What!” shouted the Mandril. “I quite forgot. A} 
beggar !—the wretched impostor.” He rushed to the win- | 
dow. An old man had rounded the corner of the house} 
and was crossing the road on his way to a small café) 
opposite. 

“He's going to drink it,” screamed the Mandril; “ bat- | 
tery will fire a salyo;” and he seized two oranges from the | 
sideboard. The first was a perfect shot and hit the target | 
between the shoulder-blades, and the second burst with | 
fearful force against the wall of the café. The victim turned | 
and looked about him in a dazed fashion and then dis- | 
appeared 

That night I received a note from Monsieur Le Rous, 
hardware merchant and incidentally our landlord, thanking 
me for sixteen francs seventy-five centimes paid in advance 
to his workman, and asking me to name a day on which he 


cou!d call to mend our broken stove. 











“It is nota little pathetic to observe that a year ago, and oe | 
two years ago, The Daily Mail was urging the Government then | 
in power to introduce compulsory rations. Thus on November on | 
1916, we said: ‘Ministers should at once prepare the organisation 
It took the diligent Germans 8% | 
months to get their system into action, and it will take our.- | 
officials quite as long. They ought to be getting to work on it now, | 
not putting it off.’"— Daily Mail. | 
We dare not guess what was the suppressed adjective thas 
The Daily Mail applied to “ our officials.” 
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SUGAR CONTROL. 
“Goop evening, Sir,” said Lord 
Ruonppa’s minion (the man who does 
his dirty work), moistening his lips 





| cated one hundredweight of sugar for 

| jam-making in respect of your soft 
fruit, I believe?” 

“ How did you guess?” I said. “I 

| say, do tell me when the War's going 


'to end. Just between ourselves, you | thought ; and life seemed suddenly a |“ 1’m surprised that yours should haye 


know.” 
“This being the case,” he went on 


the victim's wake, ready to close the | 


'secret panel behind him and leave him 

ito a lingering death. 
My wife slid open the trap, turning 

with a triumphant smile as she did so, 


j il.“ . aw ve this » dee f| cation, but I’m afrai ec ai 
with a bit of pencil. “ You were allo | and I saw at once that the death of | cation, but n afraid the crop failed 


‘anyone shut up inside would be a lot 
more lingering than I had imagined, 
‘for the place seemed full of jam. | 
| was surprised. 
| “Can I be-going to eat all that?” I 
very beautiful thing. 

The inspector ran a hungry eye over 


eee 


ee 











So I took the inspector off to see the 
‘orchard, pausing on the way at the 
| strawberry bed. 

“This,” I explained, “ was to haye 
| made up quite fifty pounds of our allo- 


this year. So that must account for 
‘any little discrepancy in the weight of 
fruit.” 1 was very firin about this. 

| ‘Strawberries have done well enough 
elsewhere,” said Nemesis suspiciously, 


| failed.” 
“When I say ‘ failed,’”’ I explained, 


(evidently trying to change the subject | it all, and if he had tried to clamber |‘‘I mean ‘failed to get as fur as the 
no War Office secrets to be got out inside for a closer inspection I should preserving pan.’ I always retain an 

of him, you notice), “I must request! not have given him the quick gs 1} option on eating the crop fresh.” 

| you to show me your fruit-trees and| had planned. I should have held him} The inspector frowned and was going 

| also your jam eupboard.” ‘back by his coat. My own way of|to make a note of this, so I tried to 





called just after tea—‘ is “Do you know,’ I said, 














rather full at present, but “a short time ago people 

doing nicely, thanks, As 4 persisted in mistaking me 
| you observe, however, we 4/ ‘for a brother of the Duke 
| think it wiser not to try to of Cotsall ?” | 
| close the bottom button of | “Why?” he asked— 
the door.” rather rudely. 
| 


| “The latter,” I said—for he had! testing the amount of jam which my! distract his attention. 


Perhaps your wife——” gw | “Because of the straw- 
¢ berry mark on iny upper 
| tively. lip. Ah, I think this is | 
“s My wife does her best, the orchard. There was 
| of course. She often says,| «° <3 “, ~* a : eet fe a wealth of bloom here | 
‘ Dearest, a third pot oftea) 4-* § oT es Cao \ Da * jwhen I put in my appli- | 
if you like, but I'm sure a! ; 7 ; He ' cation.” 
third cup of jam wouldn’t! | \ “ Applications were not | 
be good for you.’ By the) 5 Bor, p Dee oa imade till the fruit was} 
way, don't you want to see | , rir™ ee ae ee "3 on the trees,’ said Lord | 
the tea-orchard too? The | 4 7 OE ‘ (RHONDDA’'s minion,| 
Cox's Orange Pekoes have VT lveny ramen ¥G sharply, ‘Ah, there's a} 
done frightfully well this nice lot of plums.” 
year—the new blend, you This seemed more satis: | 
know; or should I say factory. 

hybrid ?” ‘i “Yes, isn't there?” I 
At this moment my wife appeared, | wife had made was not for the likes of | said enthusiastieally. ‘Now I'm sure | 


sugges the man tenta- 





UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 
“HERE SHALL HE SEE 


No RNEMY 
BUT WINTER AND ROUGH WEATHER.” 


Chorus. 


looking particularly charming in aj him. 
mousseline de soie aux fines herbes— | 
| anglieé, &® sprigged muslin. I seized | he said at last. 


“ About a hundred-and-fifty pounds,”’ 


this makes up the amount all right.” | 
“ Plums are stone fruit,” he observed 
stonily, *‘and you were allocated one } 


her band and led her aside. 


“ Lord Ruonppa’s myrmidon is upon | 


us!" I hissed. “’Tis for your hus- 
band’s life, child. Hold the minion of 
the law in check—attraet him ; fasci- 
nate him; play him that little thing on 
the piano—you know, ‘ Tum-ti-tum '‘— 
while I slope off to the secret chamber, 
where my ancestor lay hid before—I 
| mean after—the Battle of Worcester. 
By the way, I hope it’s been dusted 
lately? Hush! if he sees us hold 
secret parlance I'm lost.” 
| “Alas!” said my wife, “the secret 
| chamber is where we keep the jam.” 
| She smiled subtly at me and then 
winningly at the inspector as she turned 
| towards him. 
| “Step this way, please,” she con- 
tinued, 
I caught the idea at once and, bless- 


ing the quick wit of woman, followed in | 





| “Just a little over,” nodded my wife. 

“IT tell you,” I whispered, “ this chap 
knows everything.” Then aloud, “I 
say, Sir, if you wouldn’t mind putting 
ime on to something for the Cotsall 
Selling Plate. Simply,” I added hastily, 
“in the national interest, of course. 
Keeping up the breed of horses.” 

The inspector changed the subject 
again. ‘“ You were allocated one hun- 
dredweight of sugar, I believe, Ma'am,” 
he said. 

“Oh, yes,” replied my wife. “ But 
you see some of our jam is still sticking 
to the trees. Perhaps this gentleman 
would like to see the orchard, Wen- 
ceslaus,” she added, turning to me. 

(Of course, you know, my Christian 
name isn't really Wenceslaus, but we 
authors enjoy so little privacy nowa- 
days that I must really be allowed to 
leave it at that.) e 


hundredweight of sugar for your soft} 
| fruit, I believe?” 

One really gets very tired of people | 
who go on harping on the same thing | 


over and over again. oa 
| “What about raspberries?’ I im 
quired, 
| “Soft fruit, of course said the 
| inspector. 

“ But they contain stones,” I urged. 
i“ Nasty little things wot gits into the 
‘ollers of your teeth somethink cruel, as 
cook says. Really, the Government 
ought to give us more careful instrue- 


tions. And what about the apples? 
Are pips stones?” 

“Apples are not used foi 
ing,’ he retorted. ; 

“What!” I exclaimed. “Tell that 
to the—to the Army in general ! Plum- 
and-apple jam, my dear Sir! (nd that 
jreminds me: a jam composed of half 


een 


a n-mak- 
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Vastdriver (who has forced lady-driver on to the pavement NoW, THEN, IF YOU WANT TO LOOK IN THE SHOP WINDOWS WHY DON'T | 
YOU TAKE A DAY orr?” 
stone and half soft fruit—how do we ws RETRAC . ; ? 11. A Corps Commander was pune 
ow . ) . 
stand in respect to that ? AN EXTRAORDINARY DAY. tual at an inspection, And 
“Well, Sir,” said the inspector 1. A Staff Officer came back from 12. It did not rain on the day of the 
closing his notebook grudgingly, “1) the line without having had a narrow | offensive. 
don't think we need go into that. I | escape Truly an extraordinary day. Shall 
think you've got just about the re » A General visited the line and ex- | we ever live to see it, 1 wonde1 
quisite amount of soft fruit for the) pr | unqualified approval of every 
em hundredweight of sugar which, I thing he saw. More Sex Problems 
. eve, you were alloeated 3. A Quartermaster-Sergeant put “For Sak Dark red Shorthorn Bulls, from 
m Lhere still the rose garden, | | the contents of the rum jar into the tea. | two years downwards, bred to milk for thirt 
said, “if you 're not satisfied.” $4. A sniper fired at a Hun and re- | years.”-——Farmers’ Weekly 
* Been turning that into an orehard, | ported a miss “Por Sale by Auction, one M are Voll 
have you?’ heasked. ‘ Very patriotic 5. A bombing-party threw homes | Kent and Sussex Cour 
l fy j . “Then again the cockerel is a summer layer 
m sure nt ip without reporting “ shrieks . Irish Fa ao 
} + " . . rian rarnt ] 
* Well I don't know, | said. “My ind groans were heard, ar dit is thought 
wile wants to make pot-pourri as usual, that many casualties were inflicted.” ‘Sir Godfrey Baring, the sitting Libera 
but what I say 1s, in these days—and 6. A Sergeant Major complimented member, not standing again 


' ' . Kvenina l’aper 
With all that sugar—it would surely be | anew squad of recruits. ine . 





more patriotic (as you say) to make 7. Somebody read an Intelligence If he's re going to sit or stan 1, he ‘ll 
fleurs de Nice 7 lass = have to take it lying down, 
Bs It would be more patriotic p 8. A vi high official fired the first A Venetian boy-scout on the Lido 
haps,” observed Lord Ruonppa’s shot to open the new rifle-range and Had sighted a hostile torpedo, 
minion ntentiously, “not to make | failed to hit the bull. So he cried, “ Don't suppoge 
jam at all Nott a [The Marker was not You can blow up the Doge 
“Ah | aid, “Have a gla cou tiaiied tor spread ng alarn You must just do without him 
beer bef yu go.” W.B and despondency in His Majesty's we do,” . 
SS lorees; but ae j 
Headlir e in The Yori Ve DD / The quality 1 merey Wis ileal fet ys ve Ba a ee eni@as ae Paar qa 
Observe) | lly strained. dition and all modern improvement and a 
KAISER’S 1904 PLOT ’ q \ bombing class came back from pedis rec Stock Farm of 150 acres adjoin 
No doubt there were quite as many practice wit out a single casualty with | — "Daily Pay e 
that, but we should like to know how 10. A Subaltern got leave on com-| We hope the pedigree of the perfect ' 


our contemporary arriyes at the exact passionate grounds. He wanted to be gentleman is included as well as that 


number married. of the stock farm. 
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PETHERTON AND THE RAC AUCTION. 


A Lerrer I received last Friday gave 
me one of those welcome excuses to get 
into closer touch with m neighbour, 
Petherton, than our daily proximity 
might seem to connote. I wrote to 
him thus :— 


Dear Mr. Petuertox,—Miss Gore- 
Langley has written to me to say that 
she is getting up a Auction on be- 
half of the Belgian Relief Fund, and not 
knowing you ally, and having 
probably heard that I am connected by 
ties of kinship with you, she asked me 
to ey you on the subject of any 

othes you may have to spare in 


| such a cause. 


| should allow 


Of course I’m not suggesting you 

ourself to denuded 
in the cause (like Lady Goprva), but I 
daresay you have some odds and ends 
stowed away that you would contri-| 
bute; for instance, that delightful old | 
topper that you were wont to go to} 
church in before the War, and that used 
to cause a titter among the choir— 
can’t you get the moths to let you have 
it ? eckties, again. Where are the | 
tartans of '71? a there may be) 
some bonny stragglers left in your tie- | 


bins. And who fears to talk of '98 and | 
| its fancy waistcoats? All rancour about | 


them has passed away, and if you have | 
any ring-straked or spotted survivors, | 
no doubt they would fetch something in | 


| a good cause. I hope you will see what | 


you can do for 
Yours very truly, 
Henry J. Forpyce. 


Petherton’s reply was brief. He 
wrote :— 

Srr,—Had Miss Gore-Langley chosen | 
a better channel for the conveyance of | 
her wishes I should have been only too | 
pleased to do what I could to help. As) 
it is, I do not care to have anything to, 
do with the affair. 

Yours faithfully, 
FREDERICK PETHERTON. 


But he was better than his word, as 
I soon discovered. So I wrote :— 

Dear Petuerton,—lI have had such 
a treat to-day. I took one or two 
things across to Miss Gore-Langley, 


, who was unpacking your noble con- 


tributions when I arrived. Talk about 
family histories; your parcel spoke 
volumes. 

I was frightfully interested in that 
brown bowler with the flat brim, and 


a little grafting on to the remains of 
those I am now wearing, the result 
should be something really serviceable. 
I don’t mind confessing to you that I 
simply can’t bring my mind to buying 
any new wearing apparel just now. 
I'd like the bowler too. It should help 
to keep the birds from my vegetables, 


door. 
reminder of your own salad days. 


in the Oxford oak frame got into the 
parcel by mistake. I am expecting to 
acquire that for a song, as it cannot be 
of interest except to one of the family, 
and I should be glad to number it 
among my heirlooms. 

Miss G.-L. is awfully braced with 
the haul, and asked me to-thank you, 
which is one of my objects in writing 
this. Yours sincerely, 

Harry Forpyce. 





Petherton was breathing hard by 
this time, and let drive with :— 





pertinence to overhaul the few things 
I sent to Miss Gore-Langley, and had 
I known that you would have had the 
opportunity of seeing what my wife 
insisted on sending I should certainly 
not have permitted their despatch. 

I have already told you what I think 
of your ridiculous claims to kinship 
with my family, and shall undoubtedly 
try to thwart any impudent attempts 
you may make to acquire my discarded 
belongings. The photograph you men- 
tion was of course accidentally in- 
cluded in the parcel, and I am sending 
for it. Yours faithfully, 

FREDERICK PETHERTON, 

In the cause of charity I rushed over 
to the Dower House, and pointed out to 
Miss Gore-Langley how she might 
swell the proceeds of the sale. I then 
wrote thus to Petherton :— 

Dear ond Man,—Thanks for your 
jolly letter. I’m sorry to tell you that 


| Miss G.-L. holds very strong views on 


the subject of charitable donations, and 
you will have to go and bid for any- 
thing you want back. I’m very keen 
on that photograph, if only for the sake 
of your pose and the elastic-side boots 
you affected at that period. Everyone 
jhere is quite excited at the idea of 
having Cousin Fred's portrait among 
\the family likenesses in the dining- 
room, and its particular place on the 
wall is practically decided upon. 


and incidentally the wolf from the 
And seeing it fluttering in the! 
breeze you would have a continual | 


Surely the priceless family portrait | 


Sir,—It is like your confounded im- | 


those jam-pot collars. Parting with I shall probably let the braces go if 
them must have been such sweet necessary, but I shall contest the owner- 
sorrow. — nes ship of the bowler up to a point. 

I feel like bidding for some of your; Why not have your revenge by buy- 
things, am which I also noted an ing one or two of my things? There is 
elegantly-worked pair of braces. With |a choice pair of cotton socks, marked 





Se 


| T.W., that I once got from the laundry 


by mistake; they are much too 
for me, but should fit you nicely. 
| There's a footbath too. It leaks a bit, 
but your scientific knowledge will en- 
able you to put it right. It’s a grand 
thing to have in the house, in case of a 
| sudden rush of blood to the head. 
Cheerio! 
Yours ever, Haney, 
Petherton simply replied :— 
| §m,—It is, I know, absolutely use- 
less to make an appeal to you, and I 
shall simply outbid you for the portrait 
if possible; if not, I shall adopt other 
measures to prevent your enjoying your 
ill-mannered triumph, 
Yours faithfully, F. Persertoy. 


The Auction was held last Wednes- 
day. I didn’t attend it, but got Miss 
Gore-Langley to run up the price of 
|the portrait as far as seemed safe, on 
my behalf, which resulted in Mrs. 
Petherton getting it for £5 15s. I got 
‘the hat, but Mrs. Petherton outbid my 
| agent for the braces. 


Dear Freppy (I wrote), Wasn't ita 
roaring success—the Auction, I mean? 
I didn’t manage to attend, but have 

heard glowing accounts from its pro- 
moter, | 

The most insignificant things, I 
hear, went for big prices ; one patriotic 
lady, I’m told, even going to £5 15s. for 
a faded photograph of a veteran in the 
clothes of a most uninteresting sartorial 
period. It was in a cheap wooden 
frame, of a pattern that is quite out 
of the movement. Fancy, £5 15s.! 

Did you buy anything ? 


In haste, Yours, H. 


If you have any stout safety-pins, 
lend me a couple, old boy. I failed to 
secure the braces. They fetched 1s. 94., 
which was greatly in excess of their 
intrinsic value. 

There has been no reply from Peth- 
erton to date. 





Journalistic Candour. 

“Mr. Wells has no master in controversy 
with ordinary mortals, but I would seriously 
warn him that arguing with the ‘Morning 
Post’ leads after a certain point to softening 
of the brain.” ie 

‘“* Diarist”’ in “ The Westminster Gazetle, 
We have always taken a painful inter- 
est in The Westminster's quarrels with 
The Morning Post. 





“In 1914-15 there was for the first time 4 
surplus of cereals of about 27,475 tons produced 
in Egypt.”— Times. 

For the first time? Shade of Josers! 


“A Young Lady is desirous of cuanae. Has 
wholesale and retail military experience. 
knowledge of practical.”—Daily Telegraph. 
Now, then, Hata. 
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BEASTS ROYAL. 
I. 
Queen Hatrsuepsu’s APE. 
B.C. 1491. 
Now from the land of Punt the galleys 
come, 
Hatsnersu's, sent by Amen-Ra and 
her 
To bring from God's own land the 
gold and myrrh, 
The ivory, the incense and the gum ; 
The greyhound, anxious-eyed, with 
@ar of Silk. 
The little ape, with whiskers 
as ilk, 
And the en 
them. 


white 


melled peacock come wit! 


The little ape sits on Harsuersvu’s chait 


And with a solemn and ironic eye 
He sees TanutTmMrs strap the balsaie 
hai 
| Unto! ryalchin and wonders why 
| He sees the stewards and chamberlains 
( n, 


the asp upon Harsnerst 


unks, “A goodly land, this land 





The — »ape sits on Harsuepsu’s knee 

While he great lotus-fans move to 
and fro: 

Outsic ie al ong the N Jile th e gal lle sys go 


And the Pheenici an rowers seek the sea; 
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DOING THEIR BIT. 


Outside the masons carye TAHUTMES’ 


chin, 
Tipped with the beard of Ra, and lo, 
within 
The ape, derisive and ineffable. 


The little ape from Punt sits there 
beside 
TanurmMes and Harsnepsu on their 
throne, 
Dissembling courteously his inward 
pride 
When the great men of Egypt, one 
y one, 
Their oiled ar 
him bend, 
And thinking, “I was born unto this 


1d shaven heads before 


I am the King t ey honour. It is! 








THE CLINCHOPHONE. 
Loud ramophone (second- 
The Tunes. 


” 


i i 
Ir is just to meet such pressing 
lemands as t that the Gramophobia 


Cx mpany have introduced their remark- 


able instrume or weapon, described 
as The Clinchophone. No home is 
| mpi te WV out it 


It is supplied with little oil bath, 
B.S.A. fittings and kick start 
A child can set it in motion, but 


nothing on earth 


ll stop it until its | 





\object is achieved and there is peace 
with honour. 


| Installed in a neighbourhood bristling | 


| with pianos, amateur singers, gramo- 
phones, and other grind boxes it saves 
its cost in doctors’ bills. 

It is fatal at fifty yards, and there 
has been nothing like it since the 
“Tanks.” It can do almost every- 
thing except stop before its time. 

Read the following testimonials :— 

“ GENTLEMEN,— While the 
piano next door was playing last even 
ing I pressed the button of The Cline! 
phone. The piano immediately sat 
back on its haunches, gibbered and 
, then fell on the player.” 

“ Dear Sir,—At the first trial of my 
new Clinchophone my neigh! ir’s 
gramophone rushed out of the hous 
and has not been heard of since. 


grand 


“Savep” says: “Last night the 
basso profondo two doors away started 
singing, ‘ Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep.” He sang two bars and then 
crawled round to my house on his 


‘hands and knees and coll: upsed on the 
\doorstep with the word ‘ Kamerad ! ' on 


his lips.” 





Our Stylists. 

‘The look from his eyes, the ashen colour 
of his face, the passion in his voice, mute 
though it was, frightened and bewildered bes ” 

Story in “ Home Notes 
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“DEARIE ME, NOW, I BHOULDN’T HA’ THOUGHT THEY GIVES 


LITTLE PURSES.” 





PATROLS. 
Tue Scout Officer soliloquises: 
“ The lights begin to leap along the lines, 
Leap up and hang and swoop and sputter out 
A bullet hits a wiring-post and whines ; 
I wish to Heaven that Iwas not a Scout ! 





Time was (in Dorsetshire) I loved the trade ; 
Var other is this battle in the waste, 

Wherein, each night, theugh not of course afraid, 
I wriggle round with ill-concealed distaste, 


Where who can say what menace is not nigh, 
What ambushed foe, what unexploded crump, 

And the glad worm, aspiring to the sky, 
Emerges suddenly and makes you jump. 


Where either all is still, so still one feels 
That something huge must presently e xplode, 
And back, far back, is heard the noise of wheels 

From Prussian waggons on the Douai road 


’ 


And flares shoot upward with a startling hiss 
And fall, and flame intolerably close, 
So that it seems no living man ceuld miss 
How huge my head must look, my legs how gross ! 


Or the live air is full of droning hums 

And cracking whips and whispering snakes of fire, 
And a loud buzz of conversation comes 

From Simpson's party putting out some wire. 





Or else-—-as when some soloist is done 

And the hushed orchestra may now begin— 
A sudden rage inflames the placid Hun 

And scouts lie naked in a world of din. 


The sullen bomb dissolves in singing shapes ; 
The whizz-bang jostles it—too fast to flee ; 

Machine-guns chatter like demented apes— 
And, goodness, can it all be meant for n 


It can and is. And such are small affairs 
Compared with Tompkins and his Lewis gun, 
Or eager folk who play about with flares, 
And, like as not, mistake me for a Hun ; 


C mmgene d with when some gunner, having dined, 

To show his guest the glories of his art 

‘ Poops off a rot und or two,’ which burst behind, 

But fail to drown the beating of my heart 
Sweet to all soldiers is the rearward view ; 

To infanteers how grand the gunners’ case! 
And I suppose men pine at G.H.Q. 

For the rich ease of people at the Base. 


To me is sweet this mean and noisome ditch, 
When on my be lly 1 must issue out 

Into the night, inscrutable as pitch— 
I wish to Heaven that I was not a Scout!” 

A. P. H. 








“Good Donkey for Sale: musical.”"—Louth Advertiser. 
Sings “ The Vicar of Bray.” 








ENOUGH MONEY IN THE ARMY TO FILL ALL THEM THERE 
































INSEPARABLE. 


Tue Kaiser (to his People). “DO NOT LISTEN TO THOSE WHO WOULD SOW DISSENSION 


BETWEEN US. 
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Z OOP 
AFTER THE INSPECTION. 
Orderly (to Colonel). “CaN I Get you 4 TAXI, Sin?” Colonel. “YES, PLEASE, DEAR. 








at’ 


: The It was during one of the finest! “So it’s just for entertainment that 

\ LONDON MYSTERY SOLVED. | offoris towards depressing dampness} you dodge about over the stopping- 
Everyone must have observed a} that even this Summer has put up, and} places and keep changing them?” I 

phenomenon of the London streets | the driver dripped. A great crowd of | asked. 

which becomes continually more notice- | miserable mortals awaited his omnibus; “ Yes,” he replied, 


able. And not only must they have|at a certain recognised halt, all des- 
observed it, but have suffered from it. | perately anxious for a seat or even | Another Impending Apology. 
| At one time the omnibuses, which|standing room; but these he dis-/ “1 was sorry to hear that Lady Diana had 
are rapidly becoming the only means | regarded and carefully urged the vehicle |met with a nasty motor accident; but had 
| of stveet transport for human beings, | on for another twenty yards. | escaped with only sligntinjarics” 
had regular stopping-places at the! While the wretched people were run- | cat centete (2 i wang lgaees 
_ corners of streets, at Piccadilly Circus, ' ning along the pavement to begin their | “STOP-PRESS NEWS. 
at Oxford Cireus, and so forth. i struggle for a place, I asked him why} GerMaNn OFFICIAI 
; The corner was the accepted spot; | he had put them to all that trouble. ie Also ran Julian, The Vizier, Siller and 
| the crowds gathered there, and the} “I suppose it's the police,” I said, | Pennant.”—Manchester Evening Chronicle. 
| omnibus, stopping there, emptied and to make it easier for him. It is not often that the German official 
| refilled. But there has been a gradual «Not as I know of,” he replied. 
| tendency towards the abandonment of | «“ But why not stop where the public 
| the corners, causing the omnibuses to | expect you to?” I asked. | 





communiqués admit defeat. 


‘The Poor's Piece appears to be a sort of 
| pull up farther and farther from them,| “ Why?” he inquired. - k. m Cag hg ne I: vasediial 
ok tik ad ge tere mee a jan nh 3 ‘ sstrydom has bee ne pe 
so that it seems almost as if a time may} “ Well, it would be more reasonable, | ,dminisirative parvenu of the Urban District 

come when, instead of Piccadilly Circus, | more helpful,” I suggested. Council.” —Kssex Paper. 
for example, the stopping-place for | “Who wants to help or be reason-| Who is this municipal upstart? 
| west-bound omnibuses wll be St. able?” he replied. “ Here, look at me. | 


James's church, \I’m driving this bus for hours and} “A SIGNIFICANT STEP: 
Everyone, as I say, must have noticed | hours every day. I'm cold and wet.| , Te Zvening Post's Washington On 
¢ , ‘ident states: ‘Mr. Lloyd George's speech at 


_ this change in trafic habits, and most I m putting on the brakes from morn- | G)asgow is a significant step in the process of 
people believe that police regulations | ing to night, saving people's silly lives, | winning the war by liplomatic strategy.” 
| are at the bottom of it. luntil I’m sick of the sight of them. i ‘Sydney Daily Telegraph. 
But I know better; and the reason, If you was to drive a motor bus in| There’s many a slip twixt the dip and 
why I know better is a little conversa- | London you'd want a little amusement | the lip; but “liplomatic” is not @ 
tion I have had with a driver. now and then, too.” lword, 





word, 
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THE MUD LARKS. 


Nosopy out here seems exactly in- | 


fatuated with the politicians nowadays. 
|The Front Trenches have about as 
| much use for the Front Benches as a 
| big-game hunter for mosquitoes. The 
bayonet professor indicates his row of 
| dummies and says to his lads, “ Just 
| imagine they are Cabinet Ministers— 
| go!” and in a clock-tick the heavens 
| are raining shreds of sacking and par- 
| ticles of straw. The demon bomber 
fancies some prominent Parliament- 
arian is lurking in the opposite sap, 
grits his teeth, and gets an extra five 
yards into his bowling. 

| ButIam not entirely of the vulgar 
opinion. The finished politician may 
not be a subject for odes, but a politi- 
eal education is a great asset to any 
man. Our Mess President, William, 
once assisted a friend to lose a parlia- 
mentary election, and his experience 
has been invaluable to us. The moment 
we are tired of fighting and want billets, 
the Squadron sits down where it is and 
the Skipper passes the word along for 
| William. William dusts his boots, 
adjusts his tie and heads for the most 
prepossessing farm in sight. Arrived 
there he takes off his hat to the dog, 
pats the pig, asks the cow after the 
calf, salutes the farmer, curtseys to the 
farmeress, then turning to the inevit 
able baby, exclaims in the language of 
the country, “‘ Mong Jew, kell jolly ong- 
fong” (Gosh, what a topping kid!), 
and bending tenderly over it imprints 
a lingering kiss upon its indiarubber 
features and wins the freedom of the 
farm. The Mess may make use of the 


kitchen ; the spare bed is at the Skip- | 


per's disposal; the cow will move up 
| and make room for the First Mate ; the 
| pig will be only too happy to welcome 
| the Subalterns to its modest abode. 

| Ordinary billeting officers stand no 
| chance against our William and his 
political education. ‘That fellow,” I 
| heard one disgruntled competitor re- 
| mark of him, “would hug the Devil 
| for a knob of coke.” Once only did he 
| meet his match, and a battle of Titans 
resulted. 

In pursuit of his business he entered 
| 4 certain farm-house, to find the baby 
| already in possession of another officer, 
4 heavy red creature with a monocle, 
| who was rocking the infant’s cradle 

seventy-five revolutions pér minute and 


| making dulcet noises on a moustache 


comb. 

William's heart fell to his field boots ; 
he recognised the red creature's mark- 
ings immediately. This was another 
politician ; no bloodless victory would 








burn—Wow! 





be his; fur would fly first, powder | 
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Gia Slohar | 


Old Lady from the Country. “I'VE ASKED FOUR PORTERS, AND THEY ALL TELL ME 
DIFFERENT.” 
Porter. “ WHAT CAN YER EXPECT, MISSUS, IF YER ASKS FOUR DIFFERENT PORTERS?” 








to William as well, for he increased the | much abused and loathed. 
revolutions to one hundred and forty | was his only failure. 

per minute and broke into a shrill! If getting billets is William's job, 
lullaby of his own impromptu composi- | getting rid of them is the Babe's affair. 
tion :— | William, like myself, has far too great 
‘< Go to sleep, Mummy’s liddle Did-ums; [a mastery of the patois to handle 





The red person must have tumbled!a bog that night, and William was | 
But that 


Go to sleep, Daddy's liddle Thing-me-jig.”’ | delicate situations with success. For | 


Nevertheless this did not baffle our) instance, when the farmer approaches 


William. He approached from a flank, me with tidings that my troopers have | 
deftly twitched the infant out of its burnt two ploughshares and a crowbar 


cradle by the scruff of its neck, andcom- and my troop horses have masticated 
menced to plaster it with tender kisses. a brick wall I engage him in alaver, 
However the red man tailed it as it| with the result that we eventually part, 
went past and hung on, kissing any|I under the impression that the inci- 
bits he could reach. When the mother | dent is closed, and he under the impres- 
reappeared they were worrying the sion that I have promised to buy him 
baby between them as a couple of|a new farm. This leads to all sorts of 
hound puppies worry the hind leg of a | international complications. 

cub. She beat them faithfully with a| The Babe, on the other hand, regards 
broom and hove both of them out into! a knowledge of French as immoral and 
the wide wet world, and we all slept in! only knows enough of it to order him- 
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| self a drink. He is also gifted with a! The Babe turned up at breakfast 
slight stutter, which under the stress of 'this morning wearing only half a mous- 
; | a foreign language becomes chronic. So|tache. He said a goat had browsed off 
HN | when we evacuate a billet William far- the other half w hile he slept. The poor 
| nishes the Babe with enough money to| beast has been having fits of giggles 
compensate the farmer for all damages | ever since—a moustache must be very 

: we have not committed, and then effaces | ticklish to digest. 
himself. Donning a bright smile the} Yesterday MacTavish, while engaged 
Babe approaches the farmer and presses | in taking his tub in the open, noticed 
the luere into his honest palm. ithat his bath-water was mysteriously 
“ Hi,” says the worthy fellow, “what sinking lower and lower. Turning round 
is this, then? One hundred francs! | to investigate the cause of the phenom- 
Where is the seventy-four francs, six|enon he beheld a gentle milch privily 


centimes for the fleas your dog stole? | sucking it up behind his back. There 


| The two hundred franes, three centimes | was a strong flavour of Coal Tar soap 


for the indigesti our rations gave in the café au lait to-day. 
my pig? The ei he thousand and| This morning at dawn I was aroused 
ninety-nine fclehak, eno seein tae by a cold foot pawing at my face. 
'ance meney I should have collected) Blinking awake, I observed Albert 
: if your brigands bad not; 
| ; | stopped my from burn-| 
ing ?—and all the other little 
damages, three million, eight 
hundred thousand and forty- 
four franes, one eentime in 
all—where is it, hein?” 
“ Ee-c-coutez une mo-. 
ment,” the Babe begins, 
“Jer p-p-poovay expliquay 
tut—tut—tut—tut—sh -sh- 
shiss—"’ says he, loosening | 
| his stammer at rapid fire, | 
| popping and hissing; rush-| ¢ 
| ing and hitching like a red- | 
hot machine-gun with a 
siphon attachment. In tive 
minutes the farmer is white 
in the face and imploring 
_ the Babe to let by-gones be 
by-gones. ‘“ N-n-not ab-bit 
of it, old t-top,” says the 
Babe. “Jer p-p-poovay 
exp-p-pliquay b-b-bub-bub- | 
bub—” and away it goes| 
again like aeombined steam- — 
riveter and shower- bath, like the| Edward in rosy pyjamas capering be- 
water coming down at Lodore. No side my bed. “Show a leg, quick,”’ he 
farmer however hardy has been known whispered. ‘“ Rouse out, and Uncle 
to stand more than twenty minutes of | will show boysey pretty picture.” 
_ this. A quarter-of-an-hour usually sees| Brushing aside the coverlet of fowl I 
| him bolting and barring himself into | followed him tip-toe across the dewy 
the cellar, with the Babe blowing him | mead to the tarpaulin which he and 
kisses of fond farewell through the | MacTavish call “ home.” 
keyhole. Albert Edward lifted a flap and 
We are billeted on a farm at the signed me to peep within. It was, as 
present moment, The Skipper occu- | he had promised, a pretty picture. 
pies the best bed; the rest of us are At the foot of our MacTavish’s mat- 
doing the al fresco touch in tents and tress, under a spare blanket lifted from 





a 


EMERY-PAPER AND TAKE THE RUST OFF O’ THEM RAILS.” 


a OT res 


bivouacs scattered about the surround- that warrior in his sleep, lay a large | 


ing landseape. We are on very inti- pink pig. Both were occupied in 

mate terms with the genial farmyard peaceful and stertorous repose. 

folk. Every morning I awake to find ‘Heads of Angels, by Sir Josuva 

halt-a-dozen hens and their gentleman- Reynoups,”’ breathed Albert Edward 

_ friend roosting along my anatomy. in my ear. PATLANDER. 

| One of the hens laid an egg in my ear, 

| this morning. William says she mis- | 

| took it for her nest, but I take it the | “1913 Touring Ford, in splendid condition 
hen, as an honest bird, was merely | fitted with new éaile, pectin vaporiser ; has 
paying rent for the roost. 





Commercial Candour. 


| been little use.”—Jrish Times. 






THE REDUCED TRAIN SERVICE AT SLOWGRAVE. 
“NO NEED TO IDLE YOUR TIME AWAY. JUST GET A SHEET OF 


| 

| THE TWO LETTERS. 

| I HAD as usual two letters to write. 
There are always two and often twenty, 
but this morning there were two only. 
One was to my old friend, A., who had 

|just gone into bankruptcy; the other 
was to my young friend, B., whose 

sporting efforts in France have won 
him very rapid promotion. He wag 
just bringing his new captain's stars to 

| England on a few days’ leave. 

A, is a somewhat austere and melan- 
choly man; B. is just as different ag 
| you can imagine. 

I wrote thus. First to A.:— 

“ My pear Man,—I am sorry to hear 
your bad news. The times are sufli- 
ciently depressing without such a blew 

jas this having to fall on 

‘ you. I am certain that you 
e don’t deserve such treat- 
ment, and you have all. my 
sympathy. As for the dis- 
grace—there is none. You 

/are simply a victim of the 

War. Ii there is anything 

I can do to cheer you up, 

let me know. 


————— 





” 


I am, yours, etc., ——., 
To B. I wrote thus :— 


“Dear ovp Tor,—This | 
is the best news I have | 
heard for a long time. [| 
always knew you would | 
bring it off soon; bub 1} 
wasn’t prepared for any- | 
thing quite so sudden. | 
There is, of course, only 
one thing to do when a 
man fulfils his destiny in 
this way. The custom is | 
immemorial, and, war or Be | 
war, we must crack a bottle. 
Tell me where you would like to dine, 
and when, and I'll fix it up, and some 
jolly show afterwards. Occasions like 
this must be celebrated. 

I am, yours, etc., ——. 





” 


. en | 
So far it is a somewhat feeble narra- | 
tive, nor has it any point beyond the | 
circumstance that I posted the letters | 


in the wrong envelopes. 








What to do with our Critics. 

“The Ministry of Munitions has for dis- 
sal approximately 75 Toxs WEEKLY of 
PRESS MUD.”—Adtet. in “ The Engineer, 

“In consequence of the epidemic at the 
Royal Naval College, Osborne, im the spring of 
this vear, it has been decided to reduce the 
number of cadets at the College from 500 
300. This reduction will not affect the num- 
bers to be entered, as a larger number of 
cadets will be accommodated at Dartmouth 
Colliery.” —Scotsman. 


Where they will be trained, we sup 


pose, as mine-sweepers. 
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TRIALS OF A CAMOUFLAGE OFFICER. 
Sergeant-Major. “BeG PARDON, Sir, I Was TO ASK YOU IF YOU'D STEP UP TO THE BATTERY, Sink.” 
Camouflage Officer. “WHAT'S THE MATTER?” 
Sergeant-Major. “It’s THOSE PAINTED GRASS SCREENS, Sin. THE MULES HAVE EATEN THEM.” 
“COG.” Which recalls the croak of an amorous| A Lesson for the National Service 
ee . — fre g Department. 
(To the Author of “ Jong,” Punch, Or a siren heard in an ocean fog: | Words under a picture in The Daily 
September 19th.) Chagogagog-munchogagog- | Mail :— 
e . ‘ . 1} aaa , . 
O sincer sublime of Beevah-bvvah- chabun-agungamog!| «(Chiropodists are attending to the feet of | 


bunniga-nelliga-jong, 

t isnt envy, the green and yellow, 

= 7 al 
That makes me take up my lyre, old 'wo 


? 


fellow, 


And burst with a fierce cacophonous | must be introduced.”—Evening Paper. 


bellow 


Across the path of your song. 
T want to propose another name, 
Unknown to you and unknown to 


fame ; 


. 1} ; ‘ _ 
It is like the sound of a hand-sawn and bring it down with a erash on the | which is the symbol of Alsace ? 


Or the hostile 


} 
} log 
i 
| 
| Chag 


| This cracker of j 
| And first the 


| owned it, 


boned it 


And though it 
He 


ogagog-munchogagog 


aws isalake, I’m told, or three super-Dreadnoughts, and the best- 
A lake in the U.S.A.. . red racehorses in the world.”-—Irish Times. 


kept with the lake its rasping title, sense. | the single men. 











| America’s new army, and dentists are paying 
The Butterfly. | attention to the teeth.” 

thousand cabbage butterflies have | Whereas in the British Army it might so 

been captured by Huntingdon school-children, | easily have been the other way round. 

but more stern measures for their capture | npinthentinticattaicsieaiad 

Our Stylists Again. 

In order to capture the cabbage butter- } From The Tatler on the subject of 

fly the first thing to do is to interest | the little Stork, which is the badge of 

the creature by giving it a cabbage-leaf Capt. Guynemer's squadron :— 


to play with. Then take the kitehen- | ‘*What emblem could, indeed, be more 
chopper in the right hand, lift it high | appropriate as well as beautiful as the bird 


91 


‘ third vertebra. Few butterflies repeat | 3 eee Tiree . 
bark of a husky dog: anv offence after this is severed. | “Wanted, Girls, age 18 to 22, for Jam 


| Jars." —Manclester Evening Chronicle. 
chabun-agungamog ! The Invincible Argentine. | As a substitute for sugar, we presume ; 

“ There is a most useful Navy, including two | but wouldn’t “ Sweet Seventeen” be 
even more suitable ? 


; 


Indians, the red sort, Further instructions as regards the allow- | Tn almost every part of England and Wales 
sine ta tei saaiail Avner is have increased. ib | there are now some 200,000 women who are 


> - . s+ ' +5 ra » lo 
But later to Unele Sam they loaned it, | cj4e will be issued later. The issue of tem- | doing @ real national work on the land.”—Mr. 
Who afterwards made no bones, but porary cards is under consideration.’ 


Prornpro’s letter in “ The Daily Telegraph.” 
Food Control Notice in‘ Liverpool Daily Post.” | If there are 200,000 women in almost 


In the fine Autolyeus way: “ Who have increased in size” would|every part of England there can't be 


; 
wasn’t a matter vital be better grammar and just as good|much chance for the men, particularly 
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THE WAR DOG. 


Never confuse the “ War dog” with the “dog of War.” | 
The War dog is a direct product of the War, but you) 
never yet met him oe for a hospital, or succouring | 
the wounded, or assisting the police, or hauling a mitrail-| 
leuse if he could help it. Yet the War dog worships the | 
Army; it represents a square meal and a “cushy” bed. | 
The new draft takes him for a mascot; but the old hand | 
knows him better. A shameless blend of petty larceny, | 
mendacity, fleas, gourmandism, dirt and unequalled) 
plausibility. 1m 

You meet the War dog on some endless road. He will 
probably be wearing round his neck a piece of dirty card | 
analogous to the eye patch and drooping Inverness cape | 
of some mendicants nearer home—a “ property” in fact, | 
and put there by himself, the writer is convinced, although | 
he has not yet actually caught the War dog dressing for | 
the part. The War dog on the road has “ spotted” you | 
long before you have seen him, and he has marked you for | 
his own. You become conscious of a piteous whine just | 
behind you and, turning, see the War dog, his eyes filled | 
with tears of entreaty, crawling towards you on his stomach. | 


| He advances inch by inch, and on being encouraged with 


comfortable words of invitation the parasite wriggles his | 
lean body (it is trained to look lean—actually it is well 
padded with stolen food from officers’ kitchens) up to your 
feet, and, selecting a puddle in token of his deep humility, 
rolis upon his back and smiles tearfully up at you from 
between his grimy fore-paws. Then the game goes forward 
merrily as per schedule. 
Of course you take him back to camp and give him your 
last piece of Blighty cake. You introduce your protégé— 
always crawling on his stomach—to the cook; swear to 
the dog's immaculate conduct; beg a trifle of straw from | 
the transport, and in short see him comfortably settled for | 
the night. 
The War dog has you now well beneath his paws. He 
joins the Mess and listens with an ill-concealed grin as 
each in turn boasts of the rat-catching powers of his dog at | 
home. Then the War dog retreats hurriedly as a mouse 
appears ; and you, his victim, apologise for him and explain | 
how he has been shaken by adversity and what a noble} 
creature a few days of good food and kind treatment will 
make of him. The rest is simple. The War dog (with his 
court) invades your bed and home parcels, and brings you | 
into disrepute with all and sundry—especially the Cook and | 
Quarter. He is fought and soundly thrashed by the regi- | 
mental mascot (half his size), and the battalion wit | 
composes limericks about you and your pet. 
Then suddenly your War dog disappears. 


| 
You are just 


| beginning to live him down—having moved into another | 
| area—when you espy him from the street, the centre of a 


| noisy group in a not too reputable wine-shop. 


But the} 
War dog never recognises you. He has finished with you | 


| —grown tired of you, in fact (he rarely “ works” the same | 
| victim for more than three weeks).’ You and your battalion 


| 
' 


_ are to him as it were a bone picked clean ; and you depart 
with a prayer that he may die a stray’s death at the hands 
_ of the Military Police. 


| One month travelling snugly in a G.S. waggon (you! 


| never catch him marching like an honest mascot), the 


| next “swinging the lead” in some warm dug-out—there | 2 


are fewmoves on the board of the great War game that he 
| does not know. He will patronise a score of regiments in 
| three months; travel from one end of the Western Front 
_ to the other and back again, taking care never to attempt to 
| renew an old acquaintance. Occasionally he makes the 
mistake of running across a mitrailleuse battery with its 





| dog-teams needing reinforcements, or tries to billet himself 


| ship. 


on a military pigeon-loft and meets a violent death. But 
whatever fortune may bring him we can confidently assert 
that he is much too fly to chance his luck across the 
border and into the land where the sausage-machines guard 
the secret of perpetual motion. 








IN WILD WALES. 


DwarrinG the town that to the hillside clings 
On terraced slopes, the castle, nobly planned 
And noble in its ruined greatness, flings 
Its double challenge to the sea and land. 





Oh, if the ancient spirit of the place 
Could win free utterance in articulate tones, 
What tales to hearten and inspire and brace 
Would issue from these grey and lichened stones! 


Once manned and held by paladin and peer, 
Now tenanted by jackdaws, bats and owls, 

Save when the casual tourist through its drear 
And grass-grown courts disconsolately prowls. 


Once famous as the scene of Border fights, 
Now watching, in the greatest war of all, 

Old men, with their bilingual acolytes, 
Beating, outside its gates, a little ball ; 


While on the crumbling battlements on high, 

Where mail-clad men-at-arms kept watch and ward, 
Adventurous sheep amaze the curious eye 

Instezd of grazing on the level sward. 


But though such incongruities may jar 

The sense of fitness in a mind fastidious, 
Modernity has wholly failed to mar 

The face of Nature here, or make it hideous. 


Inland the amphitheatre of hills 

Sweeps round with Snowdon as their central crest, 
And murmurs of innumerable rills 

Blend with the heaving of the ocean’s breast. 


Already Autumn’s fiery finger laid 

On heath and marsh and woodland far and wide 
In all their gorgeous pageantry has arrayed 

The tranquil beauties of the countryside. 


Here every prospect pleases, and the spot, 
Unspoilt, unvulgarised by man, remains, 

Thanks largely to a System which has not 
Accelerated or improved its trains. 


Yet even here, amid untroubled ways, 
Far from the city’s fevered, tainted breath, 

Yon distant plume of yellow smoke betrays 
The ceaseless labours of the mills of death. 





“William Arthur Fletcher, ship’s apprentice, of South Shields, | 
was remanded for a week on a charge of being absent from his 
His captain alleged that he had found Fletcher asleep on the 
| bridge.”—Daily Dispatch. 

It must have been his mind that was absent. 

| “At St. Peter's, Vere Street, where he is going to preach from 
| the 30th of this month to the end of this year, the Rev. R. J. Camp 
| bell will speak from the pulpit of Frederick Denison Maurice, like 
| himself a convert to the Church of England . . . To hear him was 
| an experience never forgotten.”—Guardian, 

_And this although Maurice rarely preached for more than 
| one month on end. 
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MANNERS 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
I can’t help thinking that Gyp, the central figure in 





Mr. Joun GALSwWoRTHY’'S new story, Beyond (HEINEMANN), | 


was unhappy in her encounters with the opposite sex. But 
if memory serves me this is an experience familiar to 
Mr, Gatswortuy's heroines. Men were always wanting 
to kiss Gyp, or to marry her, or both, and after a time 
kept going off and repeating the process with somebody 
else; so that one can’t fairly be astonished if towards the 
end of the book her outlook had become rather cynical. 
The character who might have preserved her estimate of 
mankind in general, and the best and most sympathetically 
drawn figure in the book, is Gyp’s perfectly delightful old 


| father, who throughout the conspicuous failure of her two 
| Unions, legitimate and other, retained his fine and chivalrous 


regard and unfailing care for a daughter who might well 
have been a thorn in the flesh of a conventional parent. 
But the relations of these two were never conventional. 


| Gyp had been herself a love-child, and the knowledge of 


| this is shown very clearly in its influence upon their 








mutual attitude. 
—to her father’s unbounded astonishment—marriage with 
a temperamental violinist, who ran rapidly down the scale 
from adoration of his own wife to intrigue with another's; 
second, clandestine relations with a man of her own race and 
breed, who loved her to idolatry, and within a few months 
was found embracing his cousin. Poor Gyp / I jest; but you 
will need no telling that for sincerity and beauty of writing 
here is a book that you cannot afford to miss. Sometimes 

am a little uncertain what Mr. Gatsworruy is driving 
at, but I never fail to admire his drive. 


As for her own affairs, these were, first 


PS oggerre 


MAEZOON (A 


“#1? 


IN MACEDONIA. 


LADIES FIRST. 








Unless Mr. 8. P. B. Mats learns to curb his enthusiasms 
and to rid himself of certain prejudices he will be wantonly 
seeking trouble. Rebellion (Grant Ricwarps) is in some 
respects a more thoughtful and promising book than Jnter- 
lude, but it is marred by what can only be called the same 
‘narrow point of view. With everybody and everything 
|modern Mr. Mais shows an ardent sympathy, but if he is 
ever to give a comprehensive picture of life he must con- 
| trive to be more patient with the old-fashioned. Here his 
|strong personality obtrudes itself too often, and he is in- 
| clined to forget that he is a novelist and not a preacher. I 

could imagine him throwing off a fine comminatory sermon 

| from the text, “ Cursed be he who does not admire the genius 
of Mr. Compron Mackenziz.” This homily is drawn from 
|me with reluctance, because in the main I am a strong 
believer in Mr. Mats, and (with his connivance) have every 
intention of retaining that attitude. With all its faults 
| Rebellion remains gloriously distinct from the rubbish-heap 
of fiction by virtue of its intense sincerity and its frequent 
|flashes of fine descriptive writing. The question of sex 
dominates it, and those of us who still think that such 
|problems are merely sustenance for the prurient-minded 
may cast it impatiently aside. But others who like to watch 
a clever man feeling his way towards the light, and 
regard a novel as neither a bait nor a bauble, can be confi- 
dently advised to read it. They may be irritated, but they 
will be intrigued. 





| On the cover of One Woman's Hero (Metuven) you will 
‘read that “This book has been designed to cheer and 
strengthen those for whom, from bereavement owing to 
the War, the days and nights are sometimes only a pro- 
cession of sad and torturing visions.” Which of course 
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| Marriage impossible, they 
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disarms criticism, other than what may be expressed in a|to Harrogate (where a very pretty piece of philandering 
question whether a book less exclusively preoccupied by ensued), do not amount to much when seriously considered, 
the War might not more surely have attained this end. but it is one of Mrs. Barnes-Grunby's strong points that 
But again, of course, maybe it wouldn't. The tale (for all you cannot take her seriously. I am on her side all the 
our pretendings) is not yet written that can actually bring time when she is giving me light comedy, but when she 
oblivion to bereavement, so perhaps the next best thing is leaves that vein and bathes her heroine in tears I cannot 
| topical chatter of the bright and unsentimental kind with conjure up any real sympathy. I never for a moment 
| which Miss Sysu Camppett Leraprince has filled her doubted that Charmian’s lover, though reported as havin 
_ entertaining pages. Chatter is the only term for it, though |“ died from wounds,” would turn up again. I am afraid the 
it is quite good of its style; the form being a series of War is responsible for a great deal of rather obvious fiction, 
| letters written to a friend by the young wife of a soldier at aia 
the front. Her neighbours, their households and dinners) Miss Marre Harrison has investigated the condition of 
and affectations and courage, are what she writes about; Ireland, and in Dawn in Ireland (Me rose) she presents 
| especially do I commend her handling of the “Let us the results of her studies. The book is inspired by a great 
Forget and Forgive” tribe. To all such (and most of us deal of the right kind of enthusiasm, and the advice given 
know at least one) I should suggest the posting of a copy of | is so excellent as to arouse the fear that it will not be taken, 
| One Woman's Hero, with the page turned down (an act Yet Miss Harrison is justified of her endeavours. She 
permissible in so good a cause) at the report of the shows how often the English governors of Ireland have 
annihilation of one of these well-intentioned but infuriating failed, in spite of the best intentions, only because they 
philosophers. Thecombined logic and equity of this suggest applied their remedy too late and thus, to their own great 
that the Government might do worse than commandeer | surprise, wasted the generosity of-which they were perhaps 
the services of Miss Letuprincr as a dinner-table pro- too conscious. According to Miss Harrison the gom- 
| pagandist. 5 beenman is the curse of 
- | “MS _:  n ing _~ « Areland, the serpent whose 
I think Bearrice Grim- oe > yt ;, presence, if only he can 
sHAw tortures overmuch her be reduced to being an 
tough bronzed Australian| ¢% absentee, warrants us in 
hero, who “could fight his 
weight in wild cats,” and) ~~ 
her beautiful slender hero- | 
ine, “daughter of castles, | 
descendant of crusaders.” 
First the twain fall desper- 
ately in love, and Hadith, ! 
the Catholic, discovers Ben | 
to be an innocent divorce. 











Irish modes of thought and 


part. But it is apparently ' Wj / 

quite in order for her to MMA SMM Ait : she invokes a vision of the 
marry, without loving, a Me MA A Lah blessings of co-operation. 
cocoa king who drinks—' Re EG oe YS at age ipsa ge es One of her heroes is Sir 
anything but cocoa; which Ey See PAST, VISITOR AND THE KATIONAL ANTHEM. Horace Pxiunkers, and, 
done, to add to the bitterness of the cup, Ben's wife|indeed, the work of the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
is reported dead. Whereafter the king in a drunken fit! Society, over which he has presided, has been an unmixed 






poisons himself, and the widow, fearing to be suspect, flies , benefit to Ireland. I heartily endorse Miss Harrison's hope | 


a 





regarding Lreland as a pos- | 
sible Eden. Miss Harrison | 
will please to take the pre- 

ceding sentence as proving | 
my entire sympathy with | 


expression and, generally, | 
with Ireland. Against the | 
'gombeener (who is a shop- | 
| keeper running his business | 
on the long-credit system) | 


with her big Ben to his secret Nobody's Island (Hurst anv! that “at no distant period all will be well with Treland.” | 


Brackett), off the New Guinea coast, where they live com-| Her book should certainly help towards this result. 
fortably off ambergris. Eventually tracked down by the| - 


| dead king's brother, who allows himself to be persuaded of} Captain Vers Suorrr fell at Loos in September of 1915, | 
| Edith’s innocence on what seems to me the most inadequate | and left twelve chapters of a story, The Rod of the Snake | 


evidence, the lovers, after protracted mental agonies and| (Lane), which his sister has finished and very capably 
| physical dangers, are about to enjoy deserved peace when | finished ; helped by the recollection of many intimate con- 
| Ben's wife turns up again, necessitating further separation ;| versations about the plot and its development. It tells 
| till finally Edith, with a handsome babe and the news that | how young Charlie Shandross, bidding his preposterous 
| after all Ben's first wife wasn’t a wife at all, finds her way | soldier uncle be hanged, shook the stale dust of Ballybar 
back to Nobody's Island. Now that does seem to be|off his feet, served three years in the C.M.R., and so pre- 
rather overdoing it. But I hasten to credit the writer | pared himself for the deadly adventure of the rod of the 
with a very happy gift of description, which brings the | snake, the image of the ape, the Haytian attaché and the 
Papuan forests and mountains (or something plausibly like | sinister priestess of Voodoo rites—Paris its setting. I won't 
them) vividly before the reader, while the characters, | spoil your pleasure by giving the details away ; I will only 
including a boy villain ingenuously bizarre, are amusing | say it is all very splendidly incredible, but not unplausible, 
puppets capably manipulated. and the authors do take pains with their puzzles, as where 
; : Bis the hero and his party find the secret spring of the panel in 
Mrs. Banses-Grunpy possesses a wonderful supply of | the vault by the blood tracks of their enemy, who has been 
sprightly humour. Her Mad Month (Hurcarxson) isfunny| thoughtfully wounded in the hand. A small point but 
| without being flippant, and although the heroine is very | significant; too many writers in this kind being given to 
naughty she is never naughty enougi: to shock her creator's whisking their favourites out of danger in the most arbitary 
unhyphened namesake. Perhaps Charmian’s exploits in es-| manner. A good railway book, of ‘the sort you can ¢on- 
caping from a severe grandmother, and going unchaperoned fidently pass on to the soldiers’ hospitals after reading it. 
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| to an evening paper to say that he has! known why he did it, but w tl 
g has) y it, but we gather 
CHARIVARIA. grown a vegetable marrow which weighs | that Caartiz Cuaprin is now wonder- 
Tene is no truth in the rumour that forty-three pounds. There is some talk | ing whether he was wise, after all, in 
the Imperial Government is trying to | of his being elected an Honorary Angler. | becoming a naturalised American. 











secure from Kina ALFONSO an agree- | 

ment that German prisoners shal! not 

escape on Sundays or in batches of 

more than fifty at a time. 
* * 


“Far better another year of war,” | 
said the Bishop of Lonpon in a recent | 
| sermon, “than to leave it to the baby 

in the cradle to do it over again.” Too 
much importance should not be 
attached to these ill-judged re- 
| flections on the younger mem- 
bers of the Staff. 
; ** * 





| In Berlin a crowd of people 
| attempted to do some injury to 
| an officer on the paltry excuse 
| that he ordered the execution of 
| thirty people for alleged espio- 

nage. The German people have 

always been a little jealous of 
| the privileges of the military. 


ok 
Captain N. Berniers, who 
| has just returned to Quebec, re- 
| ports that the Eskimos had not 
heard of the War. We should 
ibe the last to worry Lord 
| NorTucuirre at present, but it 
| certainly looks as if the Circula- 
| tion Manager of The Daily Mail 
| has been slacking. 
* 
| We really think more care 
| should be taken by the authori- 
ties to see that, while waging 
war on the Continent, they 
do not forget the defence of 
those at home. The fact that 
Mr. Wixston CauRcHILL and 
Mr. Horatio Borromiey were 
| away in France at the same 


| time looks like gross careless- | Company Commander (making sure of his men before the | necessity of making a substantial in ie he 
| hess. ee show). “NOW, WHEN WE GO OVER THE TOP TO-MOBROW, YOU | crease on this figure. 
| "* ALL KNOW WHAT YOU'RE TO MAKE FOR?” Saturday Herald (Dublin). a 
7 - ‘hor Tommies. “Yuss, Sr.” , , : ig 
“ Nex ‘he fie swe, Chorus of Tommies. = Sagonn Lord R#onppa, we understand, : 
t to the field of Mars we 0.0, “Wee ws 1, cea?” ’ 


| must pay homage to the forge 
| of Vulcan,” said the Karser in _ 


| Vulcan, but as a forger not really in 
| the ALL-Higuest’s class. 


| Taxicabs are to re entitled to charge | 
| 4 shilling for the first mile. The bus 
fare for the remainder of the distance | 
will be the same as heretofore. 


— 
| : * 

| Itis stated that fifty per cent. of the 
| Sugar forms have been filled in wrong. 
| On the other hand a number of our 


| Youthful hedonists are complaining that | 


| as far as sugar is concerned their forms | 

| have never been any where near filled in. | 
: * * 

| A Wood Green gentleman has written 


-_ 


VOL. CLIII. 


A Grimsby lady who has just cele- | 
brated her hundredth birthday states | 
that she has never visited a cinema | 
theatre. We felt sure there must be 
an explanation somewhere. 

* < 

Tt seems a pity that the Willesden 

Health Committee should have troubled | 
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THE BULLDOG BREED. 


Chorus. “Tuey GERMANS, Str.” 


birth-rate. When we remember air- | 


iraids and the shortage of sugar it 18 | tae contracts for the building of houses, with 
+. 2 only natural that people should show a or without material.”—Samoa Times. 


disinclination to be born just now. 
+ * 

«“T don’t care how soon a General 
Election comes,” says Mr. Jonn Dixon, | 
M.P. It is this dare-devil spirit which ' 
has made so many Irishmen what they | 
are. The recruiting officer has no terrors 
for them. ee 


Henry Evsonsky, of New York, has 
succeeded in swimming seven miles 
with his legs tied to a chair and with , 
heavy boots and clothing. It is not) 


Pp 


+ * 





_......| more than halfway by fixing the 
|@ recent speech. A stout fellow, this | to passa resolution about the decreasing | price at 60s. 


\“Mr. Neville Chamberlain says, ‘It 


oe 
The wave of crime still sweeps the 
country. On top of the £30,000 jewel 
robbery comes the news that a man 
has been charged with breaking into a 
London tobacconist’s shop and stealing 
a box of matches value id. (price 14d.). 

* * 


A letter has just reached a City 
—) office addressed to the tenants 
‘who occupied the premises 
twenty years ago. Fortunately 
such cases of loitering on the 
part of our postmen are ex- 
ery rare. * 

| An infuriated bull has been 
killed in High Street, Tonbridge, 
after wrecking several shop win- 
\dows. It is thought that the 
animal had misread the direc- 


| tions on its sugar card, 
% % 


| sk 
| Anumber of people have com- 
plained that they could hear 
nothing of the recent air-raids 
over London, owing to the noise 
'of the firing being drowned by 
the admonitory activities of the 
police. 





Our Centripetists. 


| “Mrs. Eckstein and Miss Eckstein 
have returned to London from Scot- 
land, and they are leaving London 
immediately for London.”—Brighton 
Standard and Fashionable Visitors’ 
List. 


| “The Irish farmers are confident 
that the Food Controller's declared 
| intention to fix the price of cattle at 
6s.per cwt. for next January will not 
be carried into effect. They believe | 
| that Lord Rhondda must realise the 





| has already met the Irish farmers 


“The Apia Blacksmiths, Ltd., will under- 


« And gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation.” —Shakspeare. 


Taking Our Pleasures £adly. 
A correspondent informs us that the 
playbill of Issen’s Ghosts at the Pavyi- 
lion Theatre bears the following words : 


is essential there should be provided 
amusements and recreations which can 
take people for an hour or so out of 
themselves and return them to their 
work refreshed and reinvigorated.’” 
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, allots to air-raids. Our casualties from that source, he said, 
| are never one-tenth as heavy as those in France on days 
when G.H.Q. reports “ Everything quiet on the Western 
Front.” I naturally disagreed with his attitude. Nothing, 
[ told him, is more likely to discourage the Hun than to 
see column after column in our papers proving that these 
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SOCIETY NOTES. 
By The Hanger-on. 
Arr-Rarps AND oTHER DIVERSIONS. 

A promisina young poet of my acquaintance, who in the 
midst of war’s obsessions still finds time and taste for the 
exercise of his art (he is in a Government office), has 
allowed me to see the opening couplet of what I understand 
to be a very ambitious poem. It runs as follows :— 

“Though overhead the Gothas buzz, 
Stands London where it did? It does.” 
Many good judges of poetry to whom I have quoted these 
lines think them very clever. 

A witty friend of mine tells me that he is thinking of 
bringing out a handy and up-to-date edition of the Alman- 
ach de Gotha, special attention being paid to the changes 
of the Moon. 


Society is always on the look-out for some new distrac- 
tion from the tedium of War. The latest vogue with smart 
people is to get up little air-raid parties for the Tube, to be 
followed by auction or a small boy-and-girl dance. Sections 
of tunnel or platform can be engaged beforehand by arrange- 
ment with the Constabulary. 


I hear that my friend, Artuur Bovrcuier, continues to 
draw crowds to the Oxford. I was dining the other day 
with a young and brilliant officer, who has seen two months’ 
active service in the A.S.C, and won golden opinions at the 
Base, and he assured me that there is no “ Better Ole” 
than the Oxford during an air-raid. 


Now that London is part of the Front, with a barrage of 
its own, one has to be careful to censor one’s correspond. 
It is advisable not to mention your actual address, 
B.S.F." 


ence, 
but just to write “Somewhere in the West-End. 
(British Sedentary Force). 


Sunday at Church Parade I saw Lady “ Nibs” Tattenham, 
looking the very image of her latest photograph in The 
Prattler, where she appears with her pet Pekie over the 
legend, “ Deeply interested in War-work.”’ 


A gallant Contemptible has been complaining to me that 


the Press shows no sense of proportion in the space that it 


visitations leave us totally unmoved. Besides it must be 
very comforting to our troops in the trenches to learn in 


| detail how their dear ones at home are sharing the perils 


| 


| 
| 


of the other fronts. In any case nobody who knows our 
Press would doubt the purity of their motive in reporting 
as many air-raid horrors as the Censor permits. 





A propos of the Patriotic Press, no praise can be too 
high for some of our society weeklies. They have set their 
faces like flint against any serious reference to the War. 
When I see them going imperturbably along the old pre- 
war lines, snapping smart people at the races or in the Row, 
or reproducing the devastating beauty of a revue chorus, | 
know that they have their withers unwrung and their heart 
in the right place. I always have one of these papers on 
my table to be taken as a corrective after the daily casualty 
ists, 
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A striking feature of the Photographic Press is to be seen 
in the revival of the vie intime of popular idols of the stage, 
The human life of our great actors and actresses as revealed 
in some simple rustic villeggiatura has always had a fasei- 
nation for a public that does not enjoy the privilege of their 
private friendship. And in these strenuous War-days it ig 
well to bring home to the theatre-goer how necessary is 
domestic repose for those who are doing their courageous 





bit to keep the nation from dwelling on the inconveniences 
of Armageddon. 





One of the most profound after-the-war questions that 
is agitating the mind of the Government is what eventually 
to do with the miles of wooden and concrete villages that 
have sprung up all over London like JoNAn’s mushroom, [| 
hear a rumour that the House of Commons tea-terrace will 
shortly be commandeered for the erection of yet another 
block of buildings to accommodate yet another Ministry— 
the Ministry of Demobilization of Temporary Departmental | 
Hutments. OS. | 


THE TUBE HOTELS, LTD. 
(Mr. Punch has been fortunate enough to secure in advance a | 
prospectus of the enterprising managements. } 

THE CENTRAL LONDON RAILWAY 
offers splendid night accommodation in its magnificently 
appointed stations, Every modern convenience. Luxurious 
lifts conducted by the Company’s own liveried attendants | 
convey guests to the dormitories. Constant supply of | 
fresh ozone. Reduced terms to season ticket holders. 


HOTEL EMBANKMENT. 

All lines converge to this Hotel, which is therefore the 
most central in London. Frequent trains convey visitors 
direct to their beds. For the convenience of patrons 
arriving above ground or by District, the Directors have 
installed a superb moving staircase, thereby obviating the 
inconvenience of crowded lifts. 

The platforms and passages are tastefully decorated with 
coloured pictures by the leading firms, 

Visitors are respectfully requested not to sleep on the 
moving staircase, i 

HOTEL PICCADILLY CIRCUS. 
In tHE Heart or FasHionxnaBLE LONDON. i 

This Hotel, which is one of the deepest in London, is 
composed of four magnificent platforms and nearly a mile 


of finely tessellated corridors. Electric light. Constant 
temperature of sixty-five degrees Fahrenheit. Excellent 


? 1 . 4 ’ 
catering under the control of the Automatic Machine Com- 
pany. Reduced terms during moonless nights. 


HOTEL HAMPSTEAD TUBE. 

Situated in a commanding position, underlooking the 
Heath, this hotel is positively the deepest in London. 
The Management has decided to extend the accommodation 
during one week in each month by offering beds on the 
steps of the staircase. No one has ever been known to 
walk either up or down this staircase, and patrons are 
therefore assured of an uninterrupted night's 


Extremely moderate terms are quoted for the higher flights. | 


THE GILLESPIE ARMS. 
Ensure an undisturbed night's sleep by putting up at the 
Gillespie Road Station Family and Commercial Hotel. 
Large numbers of trains pass this station without stopping, 


and residents are comparatively free from the annoyance | 


caused by the arrival and departure of passengers. 


Special terms for Aliens, who are requested to bring thelr 


own mattresses. 


repose. | 
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A PLACE IN THE MOON. 


i : Hans. “HOW BEAUTIFUL A MOON, MY LOVE, FOR SHOWING UP ENGLAND TO OUR 
GALLANT AIRMEN !” 
GRETCHEN, “YES, DEAREST, BUT MAY IT NOT SHOW UP THE FATHERLAND TO THE 
BRUTAL ENEMY ONE OF THESE NIGHTS?” 
—————— SEE 
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CODES. 


Ir began like the noise of rushing 
water, and for a moment the Brigade 
Major hoped that somebody had taken 
it upon himself to wash the orderly. 
The noise, however, was followed by a 
succession of thumps which put an end 
to this pretty flight of fancy. Aghast 


“Yes, yes, we know all about that. 


| Don’t say it definitely, but give us an 
idea. Where is all this noise?” 

| “Here!—— Oh!” piped the B.M. 
'as a crump shook the receiver out of 
his hand. 

| “Senditin code at once. The G.O.C. 
|is strafing horribly to know.” 

| To encode a message which may be 





| The G.O.C. said something which 

impelled the entire Divisional Staff to 
| the telephone, where they all grabbed 
| for the receiver. 

“ What the devil is this code mes- 
|sage? Wecan’t understand it. You'ye 
| sent in something about the dump at 
your Brigade Headquarters.” 
| “Ah!” said the B.M. meaningly, 


he surveyed the scene before him. | your last words on earth is not the easi- |“ there is not a dump at Brigade Head- 


Close to the Brigade Headquarters’ 


dug-out was an old French dump of | it. Who would relish an obituary such | 


lest of tasks. It has no romance about 


| quarters now.” 


“Well, I don’t care. We want to 


every conceivable kind of explosive! as: “ He died like a hero, his last words | know what all this noise is about.” 


made up into every known form of 
projectile. 


No! was it a picture 
of Still Life. The Slogping Beasty was 
awake indeed, The Pri had come and stuff that had fallen from the j 


in the form of a common > 
whizz-bang. Fit 

As he looked (and ducked) *}) 
a flock of aerial torpedoes, pro- |!) | 
pelled by the explosion of one *))\): 
of their number, rose and seat-| g 
tered as if at the approach of} 
a hostile sportsman. Another . 
explosion blew what seemed to! & 
be a million rockets sizzling 
into the air. 

The store was on fire! 

The Brigade Major retired. 
















: 
‘4 


Everybody was in the Signal RSs: 
dug -out (Signals build deep 7g 
and strong). Seeretly the clerks Ne 
were praying for the disinteg- ~% 
ration of the typewriter and 
the total destruction of the 
overwhelming mass of paper 
(paper warfare had been terrible} 
of late). The Staff Captain and) 
the O.C.Gum Boots, who had! 
been approaching the Head-|*-~" 
quarters, were already half a: 
mile down the road and still 
going strong. 

The Division rang up. 
need hardly have mentioned —— — 
that. In times of stress the higher 
formations rarely fail. 

‘What's going on?” they asked. 

The Brigade Major was just going 
to say, when suddenly he remembered. 
That very morning he had been severely 
strafed for speaking of important things 
over the telephone when so near the 
enemy. ‘Had he not read the Divi- 
sional G 245 348/24 of the 29th inst. ? 
What was the good of issuing orders 
to defeat the eflicieney of the Bosch 
listening apparatus if they were not 
obeyed ?”’ etc., ete. 

True, it was conceivable that even 
without the aid of a delicate listening 
apparatus the Bosch was cognisant of 
au explosion that made his whole front 
line quiver ; still orders is orders. So 
the Brigade-Major swallowed hard. 

| “C-can't tell you over the wires. 
| Your G 245/348/24 . . .” 


W ages 


| being ‘ XB35/067K’” ? 
| To the ramping of the continuous 
-erump the B.M. scraped away the dirt 


Ss 7, <a ? 
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| 
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Flapper (shyly). “COULD YOU TELL ME WHAT A STAMP STUCK 
One| ©% AT THAT ANGLE MEANS IN THE LANGUAGE OF POSTAGE- 
STAMPS ? 


” 


|throbbing walls of his dug-out and 
'fished out the Code-Book. Hurriedly 
he turned over the pages to “ Ammuni- 
tion” and read down the set phrases 
and their code equivalents. Four times 
he relit the candle. There seemed 
nothing under this heading applicable 
‘to the situation. “Send up” was 
one, but that had already been done. 
_“ Am/is/are/running short of” was 
another, but it was doubtful if the Divi- 
ision would see the real meaning of it. 

| “Ah, here we are,” he muttered, 
relighting the candle for the fifth time. 
“Dumps.” Alas, there was nothing to 
convey the situation very clearly even 
under this heading. Finally he picked 


| out the nearest he could find and sent | 


it over the wires. 
| This is what they decoded to the 
expectant G.O.C. of the Division : “Ad- 
| vanced ammunition depdt has moved,” 





| “It’s thedump. It’s m-moved.” 
| “‘Moved ? Moved where ? 
| map reference.” 

‘Map reference?” murmured the 
———1B.M. “Oh, my sacred aunt, 
| what fools ... I’m sorry” 
(he smiled at them through 
this teeth) “I can’t give you 
| the m—map reference, but I can 

\ 'give you the area roughly.” 
ie | « rmy!” was the word he 
we “i /heard spoken to a bystander 

Lag |at the other end. 
one  “* Look here, old man,” they 
jsaid kindly, “ we know you're 
‘all very tired and worried, but 
™ (just try to think a moment. 
Never mind dumps now, You 
can’t be making all that noise 
moving a dump — what?” 
(Specimen of Divisional joke 
|——very rare.) “ Tell us, is the 
j Bosch shelling ?”’ 
iy “No. They ‘ve stopped.” 

“Good. Then it’s all over?” 
| “No, It’s still going on.” 


‘had stopped.” 


hasn't. It keeps m-moving.” 


Give the | 





| 





“But you just said that it 


“Yes, ithas. But the dump | 


“Poor old bird,” they said, | 


right,” they shouted, “ don’t 
you worry. The storeman will 
look after the dump. 

and have a good sleep.” 


“his nerve ’s gone at last. All | 


You go to bed 


“Have a g-good sleep!” muttered : 
the B.M., “that’s just like the Divis— | 


Oh!” and he sat down as a torpedo 
flopped into his bedroom a few doors 
‘away and made a hole of it. 

Then he sat up. The storeman of the 


Brigade dump was not two hundred | 


yards away from the active one. The 
poor fellow was to have gone on leave 
that night. Presently it occurred to him 
that, instead of trying to decide who 
should have the reversion of the store- 
man’s leave, it would be better to go and 
see if there really was a vacancy. Fif- 
teen boxes of melinite delayed him but 


worst at onee; it doesn’t hang round 


like boxes of ammunition, for instance. 


He called a clerk and together they 
raced over to the storeman’s dug-out. 


————— 








a moment. With melinite you know the} 


i 


} 
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_ 
The Colone 


“Jockt” cried the clerk. “Are vy 
there, Jock ?”’ 

“Ts he quite dead?” said the 
making up his mind to use hi: 
warrant for himself, 
wa No, Sir, he’s very deaf, that’s why 
he Sastoreman. Jo-ock!!’ 

“ Hello!’ came from the ground. 

“ Ave ye all right, Jock ?”’ 

“Na. There's an awiu’ to-do here. 

“What's wrong then?” 

“Ma candle keeps going oot.” 

“ Are ve all right, though, Jock?” 

“Na. 

“ Well, what's up with ye?” 

“I told ye. Ma candle keeps going 
oot. What's up yon?” 


leave 


When the B.M. got back he found a 
one-sided war in progress on the tele- 
Phone. The G.O.C. had heated up the 
Wires to red-heat. 

“Is that you, Nessel? Where the 
devil have you been? This noise is 
still going on. Tell me what it is. No 
dam-nonsense-now. Let 's have it.” 

“If you want to know and you don’t 
mind the Bosch hearing what I say, 

| Sir, the dump, the French dump, has 


b-blown itself to b-blazes.” 


l's Daughter 


>* 
Po adhe, | 


‘but never officially confirmed till now. '“ For he’s a jolly good feller!” 
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4 WONDERFUL VOICE AND WHAT A PERFECT ARTIST!” 
The Colonel, “DON’T THINK MUCH OF HIM! HE'S GOT A POCKET UNBUTTONED.” 


“WHAT 


“ Why the devil couldn't you say so | 
before ?” s TIPS FOR NON-TIPPERS. 
Every dog has his day. With a full 
and fatuous smile the ‘Brigade-Major | * stop to tipping.” —Evening Paper.) 
picked up a paper and began: “ Refer- | Onxty really robust men 
' 245 348/24 of the 29th) refuse to tip the taxi-driver. 
inst. It says that re City man has set out in the morning 
Somebody must have taken a bone | intent on giving no tips and has not 
, He’ been heard of afterwards. 
| To enable timid men to avoid a tip, 
the police ave providing taxi-drivers 
‘ = . , with antiseptic mouthpieces, through 
From an account of the Ministerial) which jie soon a siesilied. 
crisis in Sweden :— If the driver insists on a tip do not 
threaten to take his number. Just 
If you haven't time 


ence your G. 


away from a dog at the other end. 
growled horribly. 





lwo imperialist minstrels, however, Von 
Melsted and Lengquist, did quite enough | ; 
itake it and run, 


mischief.” Daily Mail. 
Members of the pro-German band, no for both, just run. 








doubt. 
* Aptt-Woon Black Cashmere 
his | Winter weight. 1/11} and 2/6 per yard,” 


desires to 
serch Advt. in Scotch Paper. 


Mr. Punch record 
thanks to the innumerable correspon- 
dents who bave drawn his attention 
to the statement in Zhe Daily Chronicle | 
that among the German officers who 
escaped and were afterwai ds recaptured ina ont Daoen: Ce ee 
was “ Von Thelan, a lieutenant in the | ;. felling for the purpose. of aeroplane con- 
lying corps.” The existence of this | struction aspen trees which he helped to plant 
unit in the German Army has, as most | 80 years ago.""—The Times. 
of them point out, been long suspected, | Three cheers for Mr. Ronert James! 


sold by the foot. 





Stockings, | 


[*' If taxi-cab fares are increased it will put 


should | 


Many a | 


We had always thought hosiery was | 
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BEASTS ROYAL. 


II. 
Cesar’s Grrarre. B.C. 46. 


From Egypt, Africa and Gaul —— 
Cxsar his Roman triumph brings: 
Dark queens and ruddy-bearded kings, 

And seowling Britons led in thrall, 
And elephants with silver rings ; 

But oh, more excellent than all, 

This pensive beast, this mottled beast, 
From the marshes of the East. 


Patres conscripti, hail him now 
Divine! Through Rome his triumph 
rolls ; 
Oysters in barrels, pearls in bowls, 
Chariots and horsemen, moving slow 
Where purple garlands droopon poles. 
Patres conseripti, crown his brow, 
Who brought us from the golden East 
This unimagined peerless beast! 


Never has Cassar made our foes 
Weep more than he has made us 
laugh ; 
He who divides the world in half 
With the long shadow of his nose, 
\nd bridges oceans with his staff, 
Brings now, with pomp of vine and rose, 
This wondering and wondrous beast 
From the subjugated East. 


In bronze and basalt let us raise 
The bust of C#sar; he has done 
Great things for Rome; but here is 
one 
\bove the rest, o’ertopping praise. 
The elephants and kings are gone, 
But still the roaring tumult sways— 
Much for the Conqueror of the East, 
More for the incomparable beast. 





AN INVOLUNTARY RAID. 


Lire in a convalescent hospital for 
officers is not one continuous round of 


gaiety, but it has its incidents for all} 


| take this man’s name. 
The other day Sister took Haynes, | 


that. 


Ansell and myself to have tea with 
some people in the neighbouring village 
of Little Budford. We were waiting in 


ease. 
“ Party!” 
were!” 


he roared. 


a move on! 


sent, Sir.” 
The Major inspected us. 


he said, pointing to Ansell’s upper lip. 

Seymour examined the feature in 
question. 

“It don’t appear to be dirt, Sir. 
Some sort o' growth, I think. You 
try sand-papering it, me lad, an’ you ‘ll 
find it come orf all right.” 

“Very good, Sergeant,” answered 
Ansell solemnly. 

The Major proceeded to Haynes, and 
eyed him with disfavour. 

“ We can’t do nothing with this man, 
Sir,” said Seymour deprecatingly. “’Is 
legs is that bandy.” 

“ What do you mean, Private Haynes, 
by appearing on ceremonial parade 
with a pair of bandy legs?” 

“It wasn’t my fault, Sir. ‘Strewth, 
it wasn’t. They got wet, Sir, an’ I 
|went an’ dried ’em at the cook’ouse 
| fire, Sir, an’ they got warped, Sir.” 

“ Well,” said the Major, ‘don’t bring 
|’em on paradeagain. Tell your Q.M.S. 
| I say you're to have a new pair.” 

“ Very good, Sir.” 

The Major passed on to me, and sur- 
veyed my left arm more in anger than 
in sorrow. 

“Why has this man got his blue 
band fastened on with pins?” he 
demanded. “ Why isn’t it sewn on? 
Why hasn't he fastened it on with 
elastic? D'you hear me? Are you 








deaf? Why isn’t it sewn on? Why 
don’t you speak ?”’ 
| ‘Please, Sir...” 

“Don’t answer me back! Sergeant, 


He is insolent. 

Take his name for insolence. You are 

jinsolent, Sir. You're a disgrace to the 
Army. You'rea.. .” 

| “If you've quite finished with my 


led him to where we were standing at | landscape was extremely beautiful, but 


« Shiunsu- 
We gave two convulsive jerks. | five or six miles we turned into a long 
“Smarten up there, smarten nuP! Get straight stretch of road. 

This ain’t a waxwork. 
Shunsuwere!... Shun!! Party pre- 


“T don’t like this smear, Sergeant,” 





| only the more distant parts of it were 
| visible except as a mere blur. After 


| The Hepworths live somewhere 
along this,” said Sister. “There's 
lovely sunken garden just in front of 
|the house which I want you to notice, 
| Hallo! here we are; I thought it was 
further on.” 
The car whizzed round and through 
|a drive gateway half hidden in trees, 
| When I opened my eyes again I looked 
for the sunken garden; but except for | 
a few very prim-looking flower-beds the | 
grounds in front of the house consisted | 
entirely of a lawn, round which the | 
drive took a broad circular sweep. 
| “It must be the wrong house,” said | 
Sister, and without pausing an instant 
|in our centrifugal career we rushed | 
round the complete circle and dis- | 
appeared through the gate as suddenly | 
as we had come. As we passed the | 
house I had a fleeting glimpse of an | 
old, hard-featured and furious female | 
face glaring at us from one of the | 
windows. 
On the road we stopped the car so | 
as to regain some measure of gravity 
| before presenting ourselves at our real 


| destination —next house—but were still 
| 





| rather hysterical when we arrived. 

| ‘ You'll hear more of this,” said our 

| hostess, when we had reported our | 

jraid. ‘Old Miss Mendip lives there— 
a regular tartar; all kinds of views; 

| writes to the papers.” 


| x } 


In a subsequent issue of the local | 
weekly we found the following :— 


To the Editor of ** The Inshot Times, | 
Great and Little Budford Chron- 
icle and Home Counties Advertiser.” 
| Sir,—Even in war-time, when one 
cannot call our souls our own, we may | 
| surely expect the privacy of individuals | 
‘and the rights of property to receive | 

some respect. An Englishman's home 
is still his castle, though the debased | 


the hall for the car when Seymour | squad, Major,” put in Sister in a quiet | morals and decayed manners of modern | 
came along. Seymour is an adjutant! voice from the door, “the car is here,| Society (?) seem to blind its members to | 
when he is not at home, and he likes|and we're late already. I shall have! the fact. 


to see things done with proper military 
precision. 

“ Here,” he said, “you can't go off 
casually like that. Fall in, tea-party.” 

We fell in, and he went to the smok- 
ing-room and woke Major Stanley. 

‘Party for tea ready for inspection, 
Sir,” he reported. 

“Who? What? Where?” asked the 
Major confusedly. “Good Lord, you 
young idiot, what a scare you gave me! 
Thought I was back in France for a 
jmoment. Where's this party paraded ?” 

_ “Hout in the ‘all, Sir.” Seymour 





to push a bit.” 

| I promptly made for the seat beside 
| the driver, explaining that I wanted to 
isee the speedometer burst. Sister 
|does a good many things, and does 
|most of them well; but her particular 
| accomplishment is her motor-driving. 


| After my experiences in different cars 


“at the Front—especially those driven 
| by Frenchmen—I thought at first that 


; motoring had no new thrills to offer 


|me; but when Sister takes corners | 
| still clutch at anything handy. 





| Surrey began to stream past us. The | of the modern games-playing cigarette- 


| I wish to give publicity in your pages 
to a disgraceful outrage of which 1 have 
been made the victim. On Tuesday 
last I was rudely awakened from my | 
afternoon rest by the sound of a large 
motor-car. As I did not expect visitors | 
I proceeded to the window in order to | 
discover to what the intrusion might 
be due. What was my astonishment to 
discover that the vehicle contained @ 
party of four perfect strangers. Three 
‘them, I regret to state, were wounded 
| officers ; they were being driven by one 
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Orderly Officer. 


Picket (a little fed-up). 


smoking young women to whom the 


old-fashioned word “lady” seems so} 


simgulariy inapplicable. Their sole 
object in entering appeared to be the 
perpetration of a senseless practical 
joke, for after careering round my garden 
at a pace which I can only describe as 
unwomanly, they went off by the way 
they had come. : 
My gardener, who witnessed the in- 
cident, tells me that on reaching the 
road they stopped the vehicle and cele 
brated the success of their inane efforts 
by shrieking with that unrestrained 
mirth which jars so painfully on refined 
ears. 
Can nothing be done? 
lam, Sir, Yours faithfully, 
Lyp1a MENpbIP. 
Manor Lodge, Little Budford. 








The Food Shortage in Germany. 


“While the horse douvres 
served, the Kaiser, etc.’’ 


Atthe Imperial table, it will be observed, 
| they put the horse before the carte. 


were bei 


ing 


: “He held several Court appointinents, in- 
clading those of Keeper of the Privy PuPrse to 
the Prince.""—The Star. ‘ 


It is not every Keeper of the Privy 
Purse who thus manages to double the 
| Initial capital. 








HOW MANY HORSES ARE HERE, PrckeT?” 





“ ER—HORSE LINE, ’SHUN! FROM THE RIGHT~NUMBER!!” 


THE P.-P.-D. 

Hewry is in the War Office, where | yard” were rapidly assimilated, and all 
he takes a hand in the Direction of the world of mechanical traction was 
Military Aeronautics. To meet him comprehended in the generic “ pufl- 
you might almost think that Military) puff.” But Henry wouldn't be satisfied 
Aeronautics was a one-mman show. He, with this very creditable repertoire. 
has, at any rate in the eyes of the lay- | “ Out of respect for her father, if for no 
man, an eneyclopedic knowledge of | other veason,” he would insist, “ she 


aircraft and all appertaining thereto. | 
When he is out for a walk on Sun-} 
day with his wife and daughter, and a 
British aeroplane passes over them with 
the usual fascinating roar, Henry is very 
superior. Mummy (who is of coarse 
clay) and Betty (aged 14, and coarser 
still) are frankly excited every time. 

‘Look at the pretty airship!” says 
Mummy. 

“Oo-ah!"’ says Betty. 

‘B. E. 4 X.,” snaps Henry, without 
looking at it. 


Or rather this is what Henry used 
to do; but now things are different. | 
It was Betty who, so to speak, brought | 
him down to earth again. He had great | 
ambitions for Betty, whom he fondly | 
believed to be possessed of intelligence | 
above the lot of woman, and he always 
laboured prodigiously to advance her 
education. Betty took to it philoso- |! 
phically, however, and refused to be} 


| “ puff-puff-dieky !” 


must learn to say ‘ aeroplane.’ ” 
“ How ridiculous!” said Mummy, 
who always called them “ airships,” 





,of getting her beyond two syllables. | 
|The “Common Objects of the Farm- | 


to annoy Henry; “and anyhow it’s | 
no use going on at her; she never will | 


say things to order. If you'll only 
leave ber alone for a bit she ‘ll probably 


say it, and then your sordid ambition | 


will be gratified.” 


But Henry cared for none of these 


things, and when Sunday came, and 
with it Sunday’s promenade and Sun- 
day's aeroplane, he went at it as hard 
as ever, 

« Say ‘air-ye-play,’” he commanded, 
as the pram was brought to a stand- 
still and the droning monster passed 
overhead. 

Betty gazed raptly at the entrancing 
thing. Then suddenly she raised a fat 
hand and pointed. “Oo-ah!" she said, 


% o ” + 
And nowadays Henry's omniscience 


a 





hurried; and Henry almost despaired is decently obscured under a capacious 


. ae eran tm 


ens anes 
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Saappeger 
Lady. “WELL, Mrs. GUBBINS, WHAT IS THE WEATHER GOING TO BE TO-DAY?” 
Charwoman. “OH, I Don’t KNOW, Mum. I’M NOT MUCH OF A WEATHERCOCK.” 
bushel. If you meet an aeroplane when | ; ss And Captain So-and-So and men 
you are walking with him and ask THE H. Q. TOUCH. Donned and inspected kits. 
humbly for his verdict thereon, in the |Commanp Headquarters (who, of course, And then 
expectation of an explosion of clipped | Ride us as Cockneys ride a horse— Command Headquarters went and 
technical jargon, he will stop and study | I mean, without considering wired : 
its outline with great attention, and The animal; the ride’s the thing) '“ The draft in question not required. 
will eventually inform you, to your|On Army Form—lI cannot think | When any draft is wanted you 
respectful mystification, that it is a | Precisely which ; the form was pink—j Will hear precisely what to do; 
«P.-P.-D.” Thereafter he will chuckle | [Instructed Captain So-and-so, | No error ever passes through 
most unofficially. With certain other ranks, to go This office. You will therefore not 
| And at a given hour report, In future tell us what is what; 
a More Sex Problems. | With rifles, such-and-such a sort, We know; and we are on the spot. 
: “Wanted, a Blue Bull (Nilgai or Rojh).| So many rounds of S.A.A. The G.O.C.-in-C. is much 
: Apply, stating sex, age, height and price.” | Per man, and so much oats and hay __| Displeased.” 
% sakdteciagSaa cmc Pioneer. | Per horse (as specified and charged The old Headquarters’ touch. 
4 From a German communiqué :— | On War Establishments, enlarged, 
“On the eastern bank of the Meuse desper- | Revised and issued as amended) ; Our Spoilt Pets. 
i | ate fishing continues.” And here the said instruction ended, 


Edinburgh Evening Paper. |‘ Signed, Eustace Blank, G.S.O.3, 
And the Bosch has caught more than | For D:A.Q.A.M.A.G.” 


he bargained for. | The reason why the form was thus 


| Truncated was 


alas for us !— 


“Cottage, suitable for pigs and poultry.” 
Birmingham Daily Mail. 





“Susan's Puppinc.—This is a super-excel- | 


From the report of the meeting, in 


| That Major Blank, a hasty man, 


| lent pudding, and, as times go, the 
| material used is not excessive. 


cost of the | 
Required : | 


| London, of the Executive Committee | Neglected his accustomed plan 

| of the National Farmers’ Union :— | And failed, in short, to P.T.O., 

‘‘ Farmers had hundreds of acres of grass | So never told us where to go. 

| which they were willing to turn into meat, | 

| but were prevented from doing so.” | We drafted a polite reply :— 

| Mr. Punch thinks that the difficulty |“ Your such a number, Fourth July ; 
might be overcome if the meat were Instructions touching destination 


turned into the grass, Requested, please, for information.” 








| One cup each of flour, breadcrumbs, raisims 
(stoned and chopped), currants (washed and 
| dried), also a teacupful of baking powder. - - - | 
If served only on occasion—a special occasion | 
| —the most scrupulously careful housewife | 
| should not be troubled by uneasy sensations. 
| Bristol Times and Mirror. 


| We should—after a teacupful of baking- | 





| 
i powder, 
—— el 
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THE BELGIAN 


MY GRACIOUS PARDON, 


: Kaiser. “IF I GRANT 
| TERRORISE ME AGAIN ?” 
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: (“Belgium would be required to give a guarantee that any such menace as that which threatened Germany in 1914 would 
} 1m future be excluded.”—German Foreign Secretary to Papal Nuncio at Munich.) 
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A coop deal of dissatisfaction is ex- 
pressed with the state of the cellars to 
which people have been invited during 
the raids. “ Surely,” writes one of our 
correspondents, “ it is a scandal that, 
at this time in the world’s history, 
some cellars should be totally destitute 
of wine. That there should be no coal 
in the coal-cellars is understandable 


enough; but to ask the timid public) 
into empty wine-cellars is a travesty | 


of hospitality.” 

te a a 

Livery effort will be made when the 

House reassembles to provide separate 

cellars for the Speaker and Mr. Pem- 
BERTON BILLING. 


Mr. Jnosy Wipe, the Welsh boxer, 


it has been widely announeed, had a 
marvellous escape from an ;~ ~~ 
air-bomb. The little cham- | 
pion (for onee not in a 
position to hit back) was 
standing in the door of his 
hotel when the projectile 
dropped, and blew him 
along the passage, but in- | 
flicted no injuries. The} 
world will therefore bear 
from Mr, WiLpe again, 
whose future antagonists 
should view with a shudder } 
this inability of the Gothas} 
to knock him out. 


sk ts * 
Mr. Winpe is, however, | 
not alone in his good fortune. | 
From all the bombarded 
parts, and from some others, 
come news of remarkable 
pieces of good luck, due almost or’ 
wholly to the fact that the bombs fell 
on spots where our correspondents 
were not standing, although they might 
easily have been there had they not 
been elsewhere. The similarity of their 
experience is indeed most striking. 


Mr. Harony Beate, for example, 
who disapproves of soldiers laughing, 


happened to be in the country on the | 


night of the 24th. Had he been in 
town he might, in a melancholy reverie 
caused by the incorrigible light-hearted- 
ness of his fellow-countrymen, have 


wandered bang into the danger zone. 


No one can be too thankful that he 


| did not, 
* x * 


Sir Hexry Woon's project to play | 


| Towarkovsky's “1812” in such perfect 
| time that the audience will have the 
pleasure of hearing our anti-aircraft 


men supply the big-gun effects, although | 


| laudable, is, it is feared, doomed to 
failure. 


RAID JOTTINGS. lon Wednesday the 26th. 


lin His Majesty's Theatre was merely | 


“GOOD NEWS, LADS; 
“What Is rr?” 


There was no air raid over London 
The sudden 
noise (which happily produced no panic) 


Miss Lity Brayton dropping theclothes 
she was not wearing. 

A Constant Raper writes :—‘ It is 
understood that the German airmen’s 
motto—borrowed, without acknowledg- 


iment, from the dental profession—is 
’ 


‘ We spare no panes.” 
| In view of recent events Miss Tenny- 
‘son Jesse is considering whether her 


'new novel, Secret Bread, should be re- 


named Air-raided Bread. 


Mr. Cuaries Cocuran is very anxious 
that it should be known that not a 
single bomb hit him. Had any of 
them done so, the consequences might 





have been very serious. This happy 
immunity being his, he wishes it also 
to be known that his various and 


‘meritorious theatres are doing even 


more astonishing business than ever. 


Mr. Cocuran, however, together with 
other theatrical managers, has a danger- 
ous rival. The raids are threatening 
to ruin the matinées now so prevalent 
by setting up counter-attractions. The 
thousands of people (not only errand- 
boys) who now stand all day to watch 
the workmen mend a hole in the road- 
way caused by a bomb would otherwise, 
| but for this engrossing and never tedious 
, Spectacle, be in this theatre or that. 


Mr. Hatt Carye telegraphs from the 
| Isle of Man that no bombs having fallen 
there he remains intact. 








i The Ideal Lodger. 

| “Wanted, two Single Rooms, in private or 
boarding house ; special arrangements for con- 

| Stant absence.”—Australian Paper. 


WE'VE GOT A CHANGE FER TEA TO-NIGHT.” 
“ROUND BISCUITS INSTEAD O’ SQUARE ONES.” 





—————— 


LETTERS OF A CENERAL TO HIS SON 
(On obtaining a Junior Staff appoint. 
ment). 

My prar Boy,—We both congratu- 
late you heartily on your appointment, 
Acting on your suggestion, | have hinted | 
to your mother that her anxieties for | 
your safety may be considerably les. 
sened in consequence. You will, of 
course, continue to address letters likely | 
to cause her any apprehension to my 
club. On entering this new phase of 
your career you will not take it amiss 
if I offer you a few words of practical | 
advice :— 

1. Do not neglect your advantages, 
Always visit the line with a double | 
mission, one for the right of the line 
and one for the left—and see which 
they are shelling. ' 

2. If they are strafing all along the | 
| line, inspect Transport. 
| 3. Cultivate the detached 
manner when dealing with | 
all but the very senior. This | 
will give you what is called | 
distinetion, Charm will 
come later. 

4. What you don’t know, 
guess. If wrong, guessagain. | 

5. Always put off on to, 
others what you cannot do 
ourself. 

6. What little you do, do 
‘ well—and see that it gets | 
talked about. Medals are | 
going round, and you may 
as well have them as any- 
body else. 

7. Belong to a good Mess 
and invite people who are 
inclined to criticise. 

8. When rung up on a subject of which 
you know nothing, learn to conduct 
the conversation so that you abstract 
the necessary enlightenment from the | 
questioner himself (while appearing to 

| be perfectly conversant with what he is | 
talking about), and, if possible, get him | 
to suggest the answer to his own con- 
undrum. In other werds, bluff as in 
poker (which I trust you don’t play). 

These are just a few little hints) 
that have oceurred to me. Your own 
good sense will guide you as to the | 
rest. Everybody at home is taking a) 
tremendous interest in the War, I'm | 

‘glad to say. Hardly a day passes but | 
| T am asked at least a dozen times when | 
it is going to be over. 
| Your affectionate Father, etc., ete. 





| From an order recently issued at the 
Front :-— iis 

| “Great care must always be exercised in 
tethering horses to trees, as they are apt to 

| bark, and thereby destroy the trees. 

| Wow, wow! 
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SIGNS OF INNS. 
Tae Herald lives in cloister grey ; 
He lives by clerkly rules; é 
He dreams in coats and colours gay, 
In arge nt, or and gules : ; 
He blazons knightly shield and banne: 
In dim monastic hall, 
And in a grave and reverend mannet 
He earns his bread withal. 
Were I a herald fair and fit 
So featly for to limn 
As though I'd learnt the lore of it 
Among the seraphim, 
I'd leave the schools to clerkl, people 
And walk, as dawn begins, : : 
From steeple unto distant steeple, 
And paint the signs of inns. 
The Dragon, as I'd see him, is 
A loving beast and long, 
And oh, the Goat and Compasses, 
| "Twould fill my soul with song ; 
|The Bell, The * Bull, The Rose and 
| Rummer, 
Such themes should like me still 
| At Yule, or when the heart of Summer 
| Lies blue on vale and hill. 
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MIND YER, AN’ NEVER BIN BEFORE THE MAGISTRATI 
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LIVED TOGETHER THESE FORTY YEAR, AN’ NEVER ‘AD A QUARREL—FORTY YEAR, 





Let others’ blazonry find place 
Supported, scrolled with gold, 
\ glowing dignity and grace 
On honoured walls and old; 
And let it likewise be attended 
In stately circumstance 
With mottos writ o’ Latin splendid 
Or courtly words of France ; 
But I would paint The Golden Tun 
And others to my mind, 
And mellow them in rain and sun, 
And hang them on the wind ; 
{nd I would say, “ My handeraft creak 
ing 
On this autumnal gale 
Unto all waylfarers is speaking 
In praise of rest and ale.” 
Then bless the man who puts a sign 
Above his wide door’s beam, 
And bless the hop-root, fruit 
vine, 
For still I dream my dream, 
Where, as the flushing East 
pinker 
And tardy day begins, 
I take the road like any tinker 
And paint the signs of inns. 


and 


| 


| INSTANT DEMAND FOR WARNINGS 
Mayors or LONDON MOVING.” 
Evening News. 


| They ought to set a better example. 


| . 

“Certain people seem to have misread the 
statement last week that flour would be re 
duced 1s. 1}d. that flour would be reduced to 
1s. 1jd. but that that that flour would b 
reduced to 1s. 114d. but that amount or some 
where about it would be taken off the former 
price.” —Rossendale Free Press. 

There ought to be no misunderstand- 
ing after this, 
| At such close quarters were attackers and 
attacked that to soe. used grenades would 
manifestly have been equally dangerous to 
both. So, after a brief pause to collect the 
means, our men began to pelt the Huns with 
bottles filled with water. Apparently the 
lenemy thought this was some new form of 
‘ frightfulness,’ for they s ily threw down 
| their arms and tossed up their hands.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


turns Our contemporary, while rightly ap- 


plauding the resourcefulness of our 


bombers, might have given the Ger- | 


mans credit for their remarkable feat 
of acrobacy. 
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FOR SERVICES RENDERED. | 


Iv ever, in a railing mood, I have, 
unjustly aspersed the Army; if, by 
reason of deferred pay, over-diluted | 
stew, or leave adjourned, I have accused | 
the Powers That Be of a step-motherly | 
indifference to my welfare, I hereby | 
withdraw unreservedly all such asper- | 
sions and accusations. For since my 


discharge tokens of kindly interest and 
_ affection have reached me in such rapid | 
succession that I am kept wondering 
| what the next will be. Witha quarter | or policeman must attest that I was | have forgotten you, when a Levitical | 
| of a million men in his care (as I sup-' alive when I brought it to him, and a postman bangs your neighbour's gate | 


_ precaution lest, in the 


| I desireit. Istamped| ™! EXPECT THEY'LL WANT WASHING 


' method of computa: | 


number was 256801), | 
rd Officer has yet} 


pose, since m 
my fatherly 

time for frequent correspondence with 
“erocks” like me, He registers all 
his letters; he makes his instructions so 








I was transferred to Class W.P., Army | 
Reserve. I made various conjectures | 
as to the meaning of “ W,” and so did 
Cinderella. On the whole we favoured 
“ Warrior,” but perhaps we were wrong. 
At all events, the interpretation of “P” | 
was clearly set forth by another docu- 
ment, which explained that I was en- | 
titled to a pension of eight shillings | 
and threepence per week so long as I} 
remained among the happy W.P.’s. 
There was also au identity certificate, 


whereon some clergyman, magistrate | 


form of receipt for all the papers in the 
batch. I signed it according to instruc- | 
tions and returned it to Headquarters. | 
The identity certificate went back to | 
a specified address, where it set in 





plain that a very suck- 
ling might understand | 
them; he takes every 


press of business, I 
should be overlooked. | 

I had been at home| 
about a week when; 
his first eommunica- | 
tion arrived—an un- | 
expected windfall pur- | 
porting to represent 2 
the re ina of my poy | eZ 
and allowances. © EZ 
tion would probably VA 
have transcended my #744, 
intelligence if it had ‘4; § 
been indicated; but “3% 
there was no attempt | 


at explanation, nor did 


e 
by 


“Gs 





form according to unmistakable direc- | 
tions, and returned it to Headquarters. 

A few days later certain arrears of Separ- 
ation Allowance came to hand —arreass | 
whose existence our own unaided saga- | 
city would never have revealed. Guided | 


| by an illustrative diagram we signed | 


the receipt in due form and returned 
it. Before we had ceased congratulat- 


| ing ourselves on these accessions, yet 


another instalment of pay was delivered, 
with form of receipt as in the previous 
case. We were almost convinced that | 
the country cottage and the leisured 
ease of our dreams were within our 
grasp, but the well ran dry at that 
— Some of my balance may yet 
urk in the coffers of the Paymaster, 
but I dare not throw off the yoke of 
my bondage on the strength of a bare 
possibility. 

After a brief interval, Records re- 
turned to the charge with a bulky | 
envelope containing matter of great 
interest. One of the enclosures certi- 
fied that, for the term of three months, | 





bee 













paper was presently delivered to me— | 
accompanied by a form of receipt. This 
paper was covered with mystic circles, 
whose meaning I discovered when I 
presented myself at the post-office. 
They were apparently intended to ap- 
pease the presiding divinity by gratily- 
ing her passion for stamping things. | 
She hit my paper accurately in four of 
its rings, and then, with a pleased smile, 


handed me thirty-three shillings. 
Meanwhile Records had stirred up a’ —“ 


benevolent neighbour to eall upon me. 
He belonged to an organisation for 
assisting discharged soldiers; he was 
Opportunity in person for anyone who 
might need him; but, as Cinderella 
explained, I was at that moment en- 
gaged upon work of national impor- 
tance and could not claim his help. 
Nevertheless she thanked the gentle- 
man and placed the incident to the 
credit of the Powers That Be. 

No acknowledgment was required for 
this visit; but a week later my war 





)forth 1 was able to appear in public 


,wdditions to our postbag. 











services’ badge was delivered per regis- 
tered post, and I confessed the fact both 
on the usual green slip and on the form 
of receipt which was enclosed. Hence- 


with an outward and visible sign of the 
ferocity which underlies my demeanour 
and my most lurid tales had a sub. 
stantial witness. 

Two months went by, during which | 
the O. i/e Records made no further | 
There are | 
mornings when your friends appear to | 





mockingly and forthwith crosses the | 
street. On such mornings our thoughts | 
may have turned to Records with a 
certain yearning; but mainly we felt 
his care like the air about us, and had | 
ee ~~) no need that it should | 
| materialise in idle cor- | 
| respondence. 

At last my term of 
| probation came to an 
,end. In response to 

a note from Records 
me zy (with form for receipt) 
==! [ returned my Trans- 
‘fer Certificate and re- 
| ceived in its place my 
final Discharge Papers 
,—with a form for re- 
\ceipt. At the same 
time I heard that the 
~ |Commissioners were 
—— lin earnest ecnsulta- 
| tion as to the continu- 
‘ance of my persion, 
| Thus goodness and 


THOMAS 


HENRY, 


Lady farm-help, being shown her new duties, notices fowls having dust-bath. “Dear | loving-kindness have | 

: EVERY NIGHT BEFORE I PUT THEM TO 

| ° . ST. 'D NO IDEA FOWLS WERE SUCH DIRTY THINGS.” 
and signed the receipt \—_—_-_-—_—_ : oe 


followed ime ever sinee 
I handed in the uni- 


motion machinery by which my pension | form. To this day I am the subject of 


anxious consideration. Not a week ago 
the early post brought me my charac: | 


iter. Imagine the incessant parental 


watehfulness of an authority whieh 
can testify concerning one two bun- | 
dred and fifty thousandth of its charge 
that he is “a good soldier, willing 
and industrious, honest, sober, trust- 
worthy and well-conducted.” Think of | 
the kindly interest which prompted the | 
O. i c Records to insert a form of receipt | 
to guard against impersonation.” | 
My character might have got into base’ 
hands; some unworthy person might | 
have gone about professing to possess | 
that willingness, that industry, that | 
sobriety, that trustworthiness and that | 
elegance of conduct which are mine | 
alone; but the form of receipt W 
baffle him. I cannot explain how; but 
Records knows. 

What is yet in store for me the future 
hides; but this I know: while E 
endures and Records continues to 
I shall not walk alone. 





—_—— 
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Aunty (wishing to be sympathetic). “1'M GLAD TO HEAR YO" 
ON EQUALLY WELL AND HAS GOT HIS TRENCH-FEET.” 


Josern Conrap (a Pole) 
Some place on the whole 





PURE ENGLISH. 


fA writer in The Daily Express has been | At the top of the tree for his diction; 


discussing the questions where and by whom 
the purest English is spoken and written, and 
pronounces strongly in favour of East Anglia, 
FirzGeraLp, Borrow and Mr. Conran. } 


But his style, I opine, 
Is a little too fine 


[If you can’t be a WELLS, 
Or aspire to Miss DELu's 

[mpassioned and fervid variety, 
You still may attain 


Once more ’tis discussed 
What guides we should trust 
If we wish to write prose to perfection; 
Is it Borrow or “ Frrz,” 
The Times or Tit Bits ? 


For demoeracy shies 


Once on Newman and Frovpre : 
At the artist who tries 


We were bidden to brood 
, If we aimed at distinetion and purity ; 
And, when we escaped 
. From their influence, aped 
Grorcr Megepritu's vivid obscurity. 


In a fair plébiscite 


W oul l p 








The remarkable sty le Extract from a sermon :— 





For the average reader of fiction. 
To Cuartes Garvice’s strain 
| And how should we make our selection? And leaven Romance with propriety. 


To express himself subtly or darkly ; 
And the man in the street 
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VE GOT YOUR 8EA-LEGS, JACK, AND I HOPE YOUR FRIEND IS GETTING 


| From a report of the British Cotton- 


growing Association :— 
| “The negotiations with the Government for 
| the development of the irritation scheme for 
| the Gezira plain are still under consideration.” 
The Field. 
We trust we shall hear no more of this 
, vexatious project. 


A lodging-house keeper at Whitby 
Saw a couple of Zeppelins flit by ; 
Though she felt a sharp sting, 
It’s a curious thing 
That she never knew which she was 
hit by. 


‘*War conditions have given oceasion in 
Germany for the study of an oedema disease 
(swelling) unknown in peace times, ' Among 


bably crown Mrs. Barcray. the civil population it has been generally 


located in the feet and legs, and in more than 
' one-half of the cases studied some degree of 
' facial swelling was present.”—Daily Paper. 


rf ; 3 : 4 ? > . . . . 
diss ‘ old id te by Cary LE * We meet here a day gig ee peg This last symptom is especially notice- 
| ea eee: ich are not ordinary . . . We seem to hear’ able in the case of the Kaiser. 
| And precious young men the sound of a gong in the tops of the mul- | 5 Sa MR ste 
} Who made play with the pen berry trees.’"—The Record «Prior to the meeting [of the Irish Conven- 


Were devoted disciples of Parer. 
: ye : the rural police. 

sui these idols we 've burned 
And have latterly learned 


i 


| France.’ "—Canadian Paper, 
, 


At a popular fame 
You must cultivate “vim” or effusion. | Vive le France! 


This must be some air-raid warning by | tion} in Cork the members of the secretariat 
o 


attended in Sir Horace Plunkett's private 


room, and presented himi with a solid ivory | 


“On the roads near by ‘a Verdun’ signposts | chairman's mantle.’”’-—Dublin Evening Mail. 


' 
+ 43 oe ; have been replaced by new ones reading ‘A s 
That “distinction” ’s an utter delusion ; Fane Verdun.’ The name of Psat | But we are glad to state that the pro- 


For if you would aim self might well be altered to ‘Glorieux 


the Chairman did not need this pro- 
| tective garment. 


ceedings were quite orderly, and that | 
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GOING BACK. 


“I~ these days,” I began, but Francesca interrupted me. 

“ When anyone starts like that,” she said, “ I know he's 
going to make the War an excuse for doing something 
rather more paltry than usual.” 

“* Paltry’ is not,” I said, “a very nice word.” 

“I'll take the phrase back and substitute ‘rather less 
noble and generous,’”’. 

“Yes, I like that better. I'll pass it in that form as 
your comment on what you hayen’t yet allowed me to say.” 

“Quick,” she said; “what was it? Don’t leave me in 
suspense,” 

“In these days,” I said, “one mustn't spend too much 
on railway companies.” 

“True,” she said, “I’m with you there in these or any 
other days.” 

“And therefore,” I continued, “it will be quite enough 
if one of us accompanies Frederick, our lively ten-year-old, 
to begin his second term at school. There is no necessity 
whatever for both of us to go with him.” 

“Hear, hear!” said Francesca; ‘your idea is better 
than I thought. I will go with Frederick and you can 
stay at home and look after the girls.” 

“No,” I said firmly, “ 1 will take Frederick, and you must 
remain behind and keep an eye on Muriel, Nina and Alice.” 

“No,” she said. 

“ Yes,” I said; “ my eye's not good enough for the job; 
it hasn't been trained for it. I should be sure to mislay 
one of the girls, and then you'd never forgive yourself for 
having put upon mea burden greater than I could bear. 
Besides,” I added, “ goings back to school are in the man’s 
department, with football, cricket, boxing and things of that 
kind.” 

“And what,” she said scornfully, “are you graciously 
pleased to leave in my department?” 

“Oh, I thought you knew. I leave to you table- 
manners, tidiness (that’s a tough one), hand-washing 
(that's a tougher), reading aloud from Kipuine and tucking 
him up in bed,” 

“ Quite a good list, if by no means a complete one ; but 
in these days one mustn't be too critical.” Anyhow it proves 
that I must take the boy back to school.” 

“It proves just the contrary.” 

“No,” she said, “it proves what ought to be there by 
leaving it out.” 

“That,” I:said, “is a record even for you, Francesca.” 

“ Well, it’s logical anyway. How, < instance,’ could 
you talk to the Matron? You'd be utterly lost before you ‘d 
been at it for half a minute.” : 

* Don’t you worry about that,” I said. “I have accom- 
plishments of which you don’t seem to be aware, and one 
of them is talking to Watroas at preparatory schools.” 

* Anyhow, you're not going to have a chance of showing 
it off this time, because I am going to take the boy back to 
school. That's final,” , 

It was, and in due time Francesca took the boy back. 
Her account of the farewell moments was not without a 
certain amount a several other mothers and their 
boys being involved in the valedictory scene. Four or five 

days afterwards, however, we received the following letter, 
which put to flight any idea that Frederick might be 
pining :— 

“I am very nappy this term, and I am getting on fairly 

| well in my work. I like football much better than cricket, 


_ I have three or four times just not got a goal, once it was | 


| when I kicked into goal the goal-keeper (3 st. 4 lb. !) rushed 
| out and kicked it away, and once when we were playing 
Blues and Reds, and I was on the Blue side, and I man. 





| aged by good luck to get through a crowd of shouting Reds 
‘and followed it up amidst shouts from the Blues and shot 
it to the Red goal; but the goalkeeper (a different one 
came out and hit it away, at which I twisted my knee _ 
collapsed (not with pain, because it wasn’t anything, but 
with anger and desparation!) Am I to learn boxing this 
term? Iam sorry to hear the hens are not behaving well,” 


I should like to have seen the bold goalkeeper of 3 st. 4 Ib, 








'It is a proud weight. R. 0. L, 
| YESTERDAY IN OXFORD STREET. 


| Yesrerpay in Oxford Street, oh, what d’you think, my dears? 


| I had the most exciting time I've had for years and years; 
|The buildings looked so straight and tall, the sky was blue 
between, 
And, riding on a motor-bus, I saw the fairy queen! 
| 
| Sitting there upon the rail and bobbing up and down, 
The sun was shining on her wings and on her golden crown; 
| And looking at the shops she was, the pretty silks and lace— 
| She seemed to think that Oxford Street was quite a lovely 


place. 





And once she turned and looked at me and waved her little 
hand; 
| But I could only stare and stare, oh, would she understand? 
| I simply couldn't speak at all, I simply couldn’t stir, 
And all the rest of Oxford Street was just a shining blur. | 


| Then suddenly she shook her wings—a bird had fluttered , 

by— 
And down into the street she looked and up into the sky, 

| And perching on the railing on a tiny fairy toe 

| She flashed away so quickly that I hardly saw her go. 


| 


| I never saw her any more, although I looked all day ; 
Perhaps she only came to peep and never meant to stay; 
| But oh, my dears, just think of it, just think what luck 


for me 
‘That she should come to Oxford Street and I be there 
to see! Rk. F, 


Light on the Situation. 

| “Dr. Michaelis is the trusted no-hold-out until their plans of 
| annexation have been carried out, and they always receive a gracious 
| telegram in reply. So he who cares to hear knows what the hour is | 
striking.”—Egyptian Mail. 





Journalistic Humility. 
“Two years ago The Daily Mail begged our sluggish authorities to | 
| study the question of daylight air-raids as well as night attacks. | 
| We pointed out their risk; we asked that the best means of meeting 
them should be considered and the best method of warning the public | 
investigated, The result was that nothing was done.”—Daily Mail. 


| 





‘Of old was it written that they who taketh up the sword shall 
perish by the sword, and the written word remaineth."’ ; 
The Daily Mirror. 
But it hath been a little damaged in the interval. 





‘It may be estimated the Germans opposing our troops represented 
| an average concentration of more than four men to every yard of front, 
Liverpool Echo. 


Never could it have been done with four pre-war Germans! 





| ‘Up to July 26 1,559 lists had been issued officially of German 
| casualties. Each list contained 19,802 pages of three columns per 
| page, and each column contained between 80 and 90 names of , 
| wounded, and missing officers and men—a total of nearly 6,000,000. 
Daily Sketch. 

| We trust our spirited contemporary has not joined 
Hide-the-Truth Press, for we make the sum approximately 
| 7,872,186,090. 
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Old Ge nileman (to father of conscientious objecto BuT SUPPOSING A GERMAN WAS GOING POR YOUR SON WITH A BAYONET— 
WOULDN'T HE GO FOR THE GERMAN?” 
” 


Father of C.O. “Ay! I povubpr HE’D SAY SUMMAT. 'E.’8 GOT A SHARP TONGUE WHEN 'E’8 VEXED 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
| IruwxI prefer Mr. Wren.s’s recent essay in the Newest 
Theology to this too concrete illustration of The Soul of a 
Bishop (Cassevt). It’s not that | object to the irreverence 
of stripping & poor tired bishop of cassock and gaiters, 


pursuing him to a sleepless bed and cinematographing all 
his physical twistings and turnings, his moral misgivings, 
his torturing doubts. I owe too much to Mr. Weis 
ireverences to mind that sort of thing; and I must say 
that, for a man who ean’t have had very much to do with 
| the episcopacy in his busy life, he does 1 nage to give a 
confoundedly plausible atmosphere to the whole setting 


There are two letters from an older bishx p to Dr. Scrope, 
the one, yieldingly tolerant, to dissuade him from resigna 
tion, the other, written after the accomplished fact, with 

| touches of exquisitely restrained yet palpable malice, which 

pete me as masterly projections. Mr. Weis also con- 

‘ives a Wonderful impressiveness in certain passages of the 
bishop's three visions. But I can’t, even after 
| Teading, see the point of making the bishop's enlightenment 
| depend upon a mysterious drug. This has an effect of 
| Impishness, There is nothing in Dr. Scrope’s development 
| that might not have taken place without this fantastic 
| @8Sistance , . . ] suppose the general suggestion of this 

i rather Wayward and hasty but conspicuously sincere book 

| that if only an occasional bishop would secede it would 
make it easier for the plain man to listen to the rest. And 
there may be something in this. 


careful re 











To those who are in love with Mr. W, J. Lockr’s incur- 
able romanticism or who have a taste for heroines that 
‘stiffen in a sudden stroke of passion looking for the instant 
electrically beautiful,” let me commend The Red Planet 
(Lane). As a matter of fact Betty, the heroine, is quite a 
dear, and the narrator, Major Meredyth, a maimed hero of 
the Boer War, who looks at this one from the tragic angle 
of an invalid chair, is, apart from a habit of petulant and 
not very profound grousing at Governments in The Daily 
Rail manner, a sport who thoroughly deserves the reward 
f poor widowed Betty's hand on the last page but one. 
Perhaps he does not show a very ready understanding of 
the phenomenon of physical cowardice in the case of a 
brother-officer, though later he makes amends. But I take 
it that it was Mr. Locke's idea to present a very ordinary 
decent sort with the common man’s prejudices and frank 
distrust of subtleties. A sinister mystery of love, death 
and blackmail runs, a turbid undercurrent, through the 
story. ‘The publisher's pathetic apology for the drab grey 
paper on which, in the interests of War Economy, the book 
is printed, makes one wonder how the other publishers who 
still issue books in black and white manage to live. 


Of the literary reputations that the War has, so to 
speak, dug in, I suppose none to be more firmly consoli- 
dated than that of Mr. Parnick Macau. The newest of 
his several battle-books is The Brown Brethren (Jenkins), 
a title derived from the campaigning colour that has 
amended a popular quotation till it should now read “ the 
thin brown line of heroes.” I can hardly tell you any- 
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thing about Mr. Macamu's new book that you have not 

| probably read or said for yourself of the previous volumes. 

' For my own part, if the War is to be written about at all 
(a question concerning which I preserve an open mind), | 
say let it be, as here, the real thing, and the hotter and 
stronger the better. There is rough humour in these 
sketches of soldier types, and just enough story to thread 
them together ; but it is the fighting that counts. Certain 
chapters, for example that about Benner’s struggle with 
the Hun sniper, seem to leave one bruised and breathless 
as from personal conflict. Mr. Macam1 writes about war 
as he knows it, horribly, in a way that carries conviction 
like a charge of bayonets, and with an entire disregard of 
the sensibilities of the stay-at-home reader. 
reasons The Brown Brethren and their French friends are 
assured of the success that they certainly deserve. Here's 
wishing them the best of it! 


In The Sentence of the Court (Warp, Lock) Mr. Frep 
, M. Warre contrives effect-;~~~ 
ively to entangle our inter- | 
est in one of those webs of | 
facile intrigue from which | 
the reader escapes only at | 
the last line of the last page, | 
muttering at he lays the) 
volume down and observes | 
with concern that it is 2.30 
aM, “What rot!” The} 
title of the story is mis- | 
leading. There is no Court, | 
/and nobody is sentenced, - 
though the eminent special. | ee 
ist of Harley Street who} 
essays the réle of villain 
richly deserves to be. How- 
ever, as he is left a bankrupt, 
diseredited in his practice 
and detached from the hero- : 
ine whom he had sworn to! & 
appropriate, it would per-| ¢ 
haps be straining a point 
to cavil at his remaining at | 
large. The idea upon which 
the story is based, and which 
enables the author to clothe | NI¥ICENT. 41 
his characters and their ac- "78 8. ; 
tions with bewildering mystery, is essentially good and, 
I believe, new, though far be it from me to do either Mr. 
Warre or the reader the disservice of saying what it is. 
| Suffice that we are introduced to some quite charming 
people, as well as two extremely unpleasant ones, and if the 
web of mystery is held together in places by a somewhat 
generous share of obtuseness on the part of the persons 
concerned it is not for us to complain, since we become 
aware of the defect only after the affair is over. 





“6S 


siastical 
public in favour of the Company's 


Apart from the ter complaint that I do not like her 
| Subject, which pro + Sar entirely my own fault, I have 
nothing but praise for Mrs. Stantey Wrencu’s latest volume, 
_ Beat (Duckwortn), except as regards her amazing fondness 
for drooping the corners of her characters’ mouths, gener- 
ally either “wistfully” or “sullenly.” It only made one 
annoyed when Beatriz's unpleasant sisters developed the 
| trick, but ope 38 little - ene herself was affected that 
way, in spite of the magni & courage with which she 
faced the burden of deputy-motherhood, it made one miser- 
able as well. The task she had undertaken was a pro- 
digious one, for the sisters she had to rear were, you must 





For all which | 









meager of Automatic Dreadnought Pianofortissimoe Company (enthu 
ly to Literary Gentleman who has written a moving appeal to the 
goods). “ MY DEAR SIR, THIS IS MAG- 
. . ’ . at a ats . a s 3 = 
If ALMOST MAKES ME DECIDE TO BUY ONE OF THE THINGS to pay the requisite atten- 


ireported by photograph as 





| 
| understand, vexed with sex instincts of the type of the 
modern novel, and so in a large measure she failed, even 
though she sacrificed strength, happiness and even her 
own love-story in the effort to keep them straight. The 
tale is set out with every circumstance of sordid misery, in 
which the spiritual beauty of the heroine is meant to shine 
and undeniably does shine with real strength and purity. | 
The successive deaths of the mother and step-mother, the | 
shabby London lodgings, the fall of Veronica, the selfish. | 
ness of Beat’s boy-friend, and the loathsome trade of her | 
lover—these, and more horrors and lapses beside, are all | 
taxed for the general effect in so able and vivid a fashion | 
that the authoress succeeds to admiration in making her | 
readers nearly as uncomfortable as her characters, long | 
before the climax is reached. The end comes rather less | 
wretchedly than could have been expected, but even so 
jsurely this is genius partly run to seed. The greatest 
jtragedies are not written in these minor keys. Beat, 
|woman and heroine, is so admirable that one fain would 
: ' | know her apart from all this 
/’ unredeemed welter of sex 
and selfishness. 








I confess I should have 
thought that the fictional 
possibilities of being as like 
as two peas to Royalty were 
fairly exhausted. But ap- 
‘ | parently Mr. Epcar Jepson 
does not share this view; 
and it is only fair to admit | 
-.\that in The Professional 
a—— | Prince (Hvurcentson) he | 
: ,has contrived to give a 
|novel twist to the already | 
— | well laboured theme. Prince 
. | Richard (precise nationality | 
— unstated) was so bored with | 
. the common round of his 
exalted duties that, hearing 
of a convenient double, he | 
engages him, at four hun- 
“ \|dred a year and pickings, | 
\to represent him at dull | 
functions, and incidentally 


‘tions to the young woman, | 
depressingly plain, whom 
political considerations have marked as the Prince's 
fiancée. When later one of the characters points out to 
His Highness that this conduct showed some lapse from | 
the finer ideals of taste, I am bound to say that I could | 
find no words of contradiction. However the origivality 
arrives when John Stuart, the deputy, instead of falling in | 
love with the bride-elect in Ruritanian fashion, develops & 
marked liking for the prosaic side of his job, and insists 
upon lecturing his supposed relations upon the pol 
crisis of the moment. Capital fun this. When the fiancée | 
in her turn proved wholly different from the photog 
permitted myself to hope that we were in for a double 
masquerade —but this was to’ expect too much. Still, 
Mr. Jerson has handled his wildly-preposterous plot with 
great verve; and even if the central situation is one that 
has been often encountered before, this only proves agal® 
that Hore springs eternal... . But I wish he had avoided 
the War. . 
| ‘* Where my Caravan has Rested.” ae 
“Wanted, modern Detached Villa Residence, inside tram lines. 
Northern Whig. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


« Or course I cannot be in France and 
America at the same time,” said Colonel 


The Ex-Prestpext is a very capable 
bas not been really trying. 
* ¥ 


«The Church of to-morrow is not to 
be built up of prodigal sons,” said a 
speaker at the Congregational Confer- 
ence. Fatted calves will, however, con- 
tinue to be a feature in Episcopal circles. 

* * 


A Berlin coal merchant has been 
suspended from business for being rude 
to customers. It is obvious ‘that the 
Prussian aristocracy will not abandon 
its prerogatives without a struggle. 


. 
" 
' 





4 


* 

The lack of food control 
‘in Ireland daily grows 
/ more scandalous. A Bel- 
fast constable has arrested | 7 
/a Woman who was chew- (WA 
ing four five-pound notes, 
| and had already swallowed 


' one. * 
* 
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| An alien who was fined 
}at Feltham police court 
‘embraced his solicitor and | | 
kissed him on the cheek. | \ 
| Some curiosity exists as to | B 
‘whether the act was in- 
tended as a reprisal. 
* * 


The English Hymnal, | 
/ Says & morning paper, x 
“contains forty English “> 
Traditional Melodies and| 
three Welsh tunes.” This | 
attempt to sow dissension : 
among the Allies can surely be traced 
to some enemy source. ‘ 
} * * 


The Grou 


| Mr. Greorck Moore, the novelist, 
declares that Ronrrt Louts StEVENSON 


“was without merit for tale-telling.” | 


But how does Mr. Grorak Moore 


| know ? ss 


i 


| “Is Pheasant Shooting Dangerous?” | 


asks a weekly paper headline. We 
understand that many pheasants are of 
the opinion that it has its risks. 

* * 


sl 
| Only a little care is needed in the 


cooking of the marrow, says Mrs. Mup1e | 


Cooker. But in eating it great caution 
Should be taken not to swallow the 
marrow whole. es 

An applicant at the House of Com- 
| mons’ Appeal Tribunal stated that he 
had been wrongly described as a Mem- 
ber of Parliament. It is not known 
Who first started the scandal. 





man and we can only conclude that he 


CLOSING Day.” 


| 
Dictator, is now on active service on 
\the Western Front, where his remarks 
jabout the comparative dulness of the 


irritation to the Higher Command. 
* 


It is rumoured that the Carnegie 
Medal for Gallantry is to be awarded to 
, the New York gentleman who has pur- 
‘chased Mr. Epsrer’s “ Venus.” 


> * ** 
We understand that an enterprising 
firm of publishers is now negotiating 
for the production of a book written 
by “ The German Prisoner Who Did 
Not Escape.” “ & 
* 

Four conscientious objectors at New- 

; haven haye complained that their food 














ser. “JUST OUR ROTTEN LUCK TO ARRIVE ‘ERE ON FARLY- 
Dataes __.! Stuart, Charles 


often contains sandy substances. It 
' seems a pity that the authorities cannot 
find some better way of getting a little 
grit into these poor fellows. 

* * 


General SukHoMLINorr has appealed 
‘from his sentence of imprisonment for 
life. Some people don't know what 
| gratitude is. 


It is good to find that people exercise 
i care in time of crisis. Told that enemy 
| aircraft were on their way to London a 
|dear old lady immediately rushed into 
i her house and bolted the door. 
* 
| Owing to a shortage of red paint, 
several London ‘buses are being painted 
brown. Pedestrians who have only 
|been knocked down by red - painted 
I"buses will of course now be able to 
start all over again. 
* © 

We think it was in bad taste for Mr. 

‘Borromuny, just after saying that he 


g 





| Herr Barocxt, Germany’s first Food | had seen Mr. Wixstox Cavremma. at the 


| Front, to add, “I have Taken Risks.” 
* * 


. . * 
Six little boa-constrictors have been 


Roosrvett to a New York interviewer. | proceedings are a source of constant} born in the Zoological Gardens. A 


;mnessage has been despatched to Sir 


|Artaur Yarr, urging the advisability | 
of his addressing them at an early date. | 
“* | 


physical condition of children, Leyton 
Council is erecting weighing machines 
in the feeding centres, Several altruistic 
youngsters, we are informed, have gal- 





x 
An allotment holder in Cambridge- 


'shire has found a sovereign on a 


ee ~~} potato root. To its credit, 
‘“<-* — \ however, it must be said 
| ‘that the potato was pro- 

a# 


ey | in the direction 
of the Local War Savings 


several inches a day. 
| * ¢ 
| We are pleased to say 


| man who last week was in- 
advertently given a pound 


; i. ; 
==, | is going on as well as can 


~~ | be expected, though he is 
= | still only allowed to see 
near relations, 





Commercial Candour. 
“ Antigvurs.—All Lovers of 
the Genuine Antiques should 
| not fail to see one of the best- 
selected Stocks of Genuine An- 
tique Furniture, &c., including 
: II., Tudor, 
Jacobean Queen Anne, Chippendale, Sheraton, 
Hepplewhite, Adams, and Georgian periods, 
FRESH GOODS EVERY DAY.” 
Provincial Paper, 


} 
| 
~~ 
4 
| 
| 


Anew German Opera that we look for- 
ward to seeing: Die Gothadémmerung. 


“A man just under military age, with seven 

children, is ordered to join up.” 
Weekly Dispatch. 

Such precocious parentage must be 
discouraged, 

“Hersincrors, Sept. 28.—The Governor- 
General of Finland has ordered seals to be 
affixed to the doors of the Diet."—Times. 


This seems superfluous. Seals have 
always been attached to a Fin Diet. 


“A party of the Russians in their natural 
costumes have come to Portland to ply their 
trade as metal workers. They make a pictur- 





esque group, which a Press writer will try to 
deseribe to-morrow morning.” 
Portland Daily Press (U.S A.). 


' We trust that he did not dwell unduly 


upon the scantiness of their attire. 


To record the effect of meals on the | 


lantly volunteered to demonstrate the | 
effects of over-eating without regard | 
‘to the consequences, 

* * 


| Association at the rate of | 


| that the Wimbledon gentle- | 


| of sugar in mistake for tea | 


| 


| 





| 
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MODEL DIALOGUES FOR AIR-RAIDS. 


[A few specimen conversations are here suggested as suitable for 
| the conditions which we have lately experienced. The idea is to 
| discourage the Hun by ignoring those conditions or explaining them 


| away. For similar conversations in actual life blank verse would not 
5, 


| of course be obligatory.) 

| 

| A. Beaurirun weather for the time of year! 

| B. A perfect spell, indeed, of haleyon calm, 

Most grateful here in Town, and, what is more, 
A priceless gift to our brave lads in l’rance, 
Whose need is sorer, being sick of mud. 

They have our first thoughts ever, and, if Heaven 
Had not enough good weather to go round, 
Gladly I'd sacrifice this present boon 

And welcome howling blizzards, hail and flood, 
So they, out there, might still be warm and dry, 


II. 


C. Have you observed the alien in our midst, 
How strangely numerous he seems to-day, _ 
Swarming like migrant swallows from the East ? 
. 1 take it they would fain elude the net 
Spread by Conscription’s hands to haul them in. 
All day they lurk in cover Houndsditch way, 
Dodging the copper, and emerge at night 
To snatch a breath of Occidental air 
And drink the ozone of our Underground. 


III. 


E. How glorious is the Milky Way just now! 
F. True. In addition to the regular stars 

I saw a number flash and disappear. 
E. I too. A heavenly portent, let us hope, 

Presaging triumph to our British arms, 

ly. 

G. Methought I heard yestreen a loudish noise 
Closely resembling the report of guns. 
Ay, you conjectured right. Those sounds arose 
From anti-aircraft guns engaged in practice 
Against the unlikely advent of the Hun. 
One must be ready in a war like this 
To face the most remote contingencies. 
G. Something deseended on the next back-yard, 
Spoiling a dozen of my neighbour's tubers, 
No doubt a live shell mixed among the blank; 
Such oversights from time to time occur 
Kiven in Potsdam, where the casual sausage 
Perishes freely in a feu de jote. 


*. 


J. We missed you badly at our board last night. 
K. The loss was mine. I could not get a cab. 
Whistling, as you ‘re aware, is banned by law, 
And when I went in person on the quest 
The streets were yoid of taxis. 


> 


H. 


H, 


And to what 
Do you attribute this unusual dearth ? 
. The general rush to Halls of Mirth and Song, 
Never so popular. The War goes well, 
And London's millions needs must find a way 
To vent their exaltation—else they burst. ~ 
But could you not have travelled by the Tube ? 
I did essay the Tube, but found it stutfed 
The atmosphere was solid as a cheese, 
And I was loath to penetrate the crowd 
Lest it should shove me from behind upon 
The electric rail. 


PS 








: Can you account for that? 

K. I should ascribe it to the harvest moon, 
That wakes romance in Metropolitan breasts, 
Drawing our young war-workers out of town 
To seek the glamour of the country lanes 
Under the silvery beams to lovers dear. 


O. 8. 





FORCE OF HABIT. 


Tue fact that George had been eighteen months in 

| Gallipoli, Egypt and France, without leave home till now, 

|should have warned me, As it was I merely found myself 
gasping “ Shell-shock!” 

We were walking in a crowded thoroughfare, and George 

was giving all the officers he met the cheeriest of “Good 
mornings.” It took people in two ways. Those on leave, 
blushing to think they had so far forgotten their B.E.F. 
| habits as to pass a brother-oflicer without some recogni- 
tion, replied hastily by murmuring the conventional “ How 
are you?” into some innocent civilian’s face some yards 
behind us. Mere stay-at-homes, on the other hand, sur- 
prised into believing that they ought to know him, stopped 
and became quite effusive. As far as I can remember George 
accepted three invitations to dinner from total strangers 
rather than explain, and I was included in one of them, 

We were for the play that night and I foresaw difficulties 
at the public telephone, and George's first remark of 
“Hullo, hullo, is that Signals? Put me through to His 
Majesty's,” confirmed my apprehensions. 

Half-an-hour of this kind of thing produced in me a 
strong desire for peace and seclusion,. A taxi would have 
solved my difficulty (had I been able to solve the taxi 
difficulty first), but George himself anticipated me by 
suddenly holding up a private car and asking for a lift. I 
could have smiled at this further lapse had not the owner, 
a detestable club acquaintance whom I had been trying 
to keep at a distance for years, been the driver. He was 
delighted, and I was borne away conscious of twenty years’ 
work undone by a single stroke. 

Peace and seclusion at the club afforded no relief how- 
ever. George was really very trying at tea. He accused 
the bread because the crust had not a hairy exterior 
(generally accumulated by its conveyance in a blanket or 
sandbag). He ridiculed the sugar ration—I don't believe 
he has ever been short in his life; and the resources of the 
place were unequal to the task of providing tea of sufficient 
strength to admit of the spoon being stood upright in it—a 
consistency to which, he said, he had grown accustomed. 
When I left him he was bullying the hall-porter of the 
club for a soft-nosed pencil; ink, he explained, being an 
abomination. 

I also saw him pay 24d. for a Daily Mail. 

* * 2 He * * * 

I got a letter from George just before he went back. He 
patronized me delightfully —seemed more than half a 
Colonial already. He said he was glad to have seen us all 
again, but was equally glad to be getting back, as he was 
beginning to feel a little homesick. He hinted we were dull 
dogs and treated people we didn’t know like strangers. 
Didn’t we ever cheer up? He became very unjust, I 
thought, when he said that France was at war, but that 
we had only an Army and Navy. 

| Incidentally I had to pay twopence on the letter, the 
postman insisting that George’s neat signature in the 
bottom left-hand corner of the envelope was an insufficient 
substitute for a penny stamp. 





“The raiders came in three suctions.”—Evening News. 
| So that was what blocked the Tubes. 
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Prime Minister. “YOU YOUNG RASCAL! I NEVER SAID THAT.” 








“WELL, I’LL LAY YER MEANT IT.” 
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Officer (fresh from France). “ Yes. THRER CRASHED; TWO DOWN OUT OF CONTRO! 


Keeper. “ ANY BIRDS, Simm?” 








|more complicated than watching the 
THE WATCH DOGS. Military Saediae Officer watching the 
LXVI. military land, If this is so, the work 

My pear Cuantes,—Here is a war, may be so simple that, once a man, has 
producing great men, and here am 1 | satisfied the very rigid social test to”be 
writing to you from time to time about! passed by all aspirants to so distin- 
it and never mentioning one of them.| guished a position, he must simply be 
I have touched upon Commanding (a silly ass if he doesn’t automatically 


| Officers, Brigadiers, Divisional, Corps, | become a great man, after a walk or 


even Army Commanders; I have gone two up and down the quay. I repeat, 
80 far as to mention the CommMaNnpgEr-IN- | I know nothing whatever of the eall- 
Cutzr once and I have mentioned myself | ing of A.M.L.O., and I could not tell 
very many times. But the really great | you without inquiry whether it is an 
men I have omitted. I mean the really, | ancient and honourable profession or 
really great men, without whom thejan unscrupulous trade very jealously 
War could not possibly go on, and with | watched by the Law. I have 
whom, I am often led to suppose, the} friends in it and I have many friends 
decision remains as to what day Peace! out of it, and the former should not be 
shall be declared. Take the A.M.L.O.| inflated with conceit nor the latter un- 
at —— for example. 'duly depressed when | pronounce the 


I am not saying anything for or against }and greatest thing in the B.E.F. is 
the trade of Assisting Military Landing without doubt the A.M.L.O. at 

Oflicers; I have no feeling with regard; Though it is months since I east 
to it one way or the other. For all I) eyes on him, I can see him now, stand- 
know it may require a technical know- | ing self-confidently on his own private 


can master it is already half-way on |cigarettes smouldering between his 
the road to greatness. On the other | aristocratic lips and the very latest 
hand, it may require no technical know- land most elegant of Bond Street Khaki 
ledge at all, and, the whole of a Mili-| Neckwear distinguishing him from 
tary Landing Officer's duties being|the mixed crowd about him. Every 
limited to watching other people work-|one else is distraught; even matured 
ing, the Assistant Military Landing | Generals, used to the simple and irre- 





Officer’s task may consist of nothing! sponsible task of commanding troops 





| 


some | 


Now, Charles, be it understood that | deliberate opinion that the best known | 


ledge so profound that any man who quay, with the most chic of Virginian | 


cqavee ef F 


in action, are a little unnerved by the 
difficulties and intricacies of embarking 
oneself militarily. He on whom all 
the responsibility rests remains aloof. 
A smile, half cynical, plays across his 
proud face. He knows he has but to 
tlick the ash from his cigarette and the 
Army will spring to attention and the 
Navy will get feverishly to work. He 
has but to express consent by the in- 
clination of his head and sirens will 
blow, turbine engines will operate as 
they would never operate for anybody 
else, thousands of tons of shipping 
will rearrange itself, and even the sea 
will become less obstreperous and more 


circumspect jin its demeanour, adjust- 
ing, if need be, its tides to suit his 


wishes. 
1 take it my condition 
when I am “ proceeding 


is bY pical 
fone will 


never come and go again our time 
one will always proceed)—when I am 
proceeding to the U.K. Th whole 


thing is too good to believe, and I don't 
believe it till I have some written and 
omnipotent instructions in iny pocket 
and am actually moving towards the 
sea, The youngest and keenest school- 
boy returning home for his holidays 
is a calm, collected, impassionate and | 
even dismal man of the world com-| 
pared to me. I see little and am im- | 
pressed by nothing; all things and | 
men are assumed to be good, and none | 
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Old Lady. “1s THIS THE RESULT OF A BOMB, CONSTABLE 
Constable (fed up). “ BLESs you, No, Ma'am. THE GENT THAT LIVES HERE'S GOT HAY FEVER.” 


of them is given the opportunity of 
proving itself to be the contrary. As 
for the A.M.L.O. at any other port but 
this one, I remark nothing about him 
except his princely generosity in letting 
me have an embareation card. He is 
just one more good fellow in the long 
series of good fellows who have author 

ised my move. I am borne out to sea 
in a dream—a dream of England and 
all that England means to us, be that 
a wife or a reasonable breakfast at a 
reasonable hour, Not until [ am on 
iny way back does it occur to me that 
landing and transport officers have 
identities, and by that time I have lost 
all interest in transport and landing 
and officers and identities and every- 
| thing else. 


| 


At the port of ——, however, it is 
| Very different. I may arrive on the 
| Guay in a dream, but I’m at once out 
of 16 when I have caught sight of 
Greatness sitting in its little hut with 
the ticket window firmly closed until 
the arrival of the hour before which he 
i disposed that it shall not open. 
| thinkece” of home are gone I can 
of nothing but Him. When at 
| last I have obtained his gracious, if 
reluctant, consent to my obeying the 
| ‘structions I have, and have got on to 


‘HH, OR THE LONDON 
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the boat, | deposit my goods hurriedly, 
anywhere, and fight for a position by 
the bulwark nearest the quay, from 
which I may gaze at his august Excel- 
leney for the few remaining hours dur- 
ing which it is given us to linger in or 
near our well-beloved France. 

How came it about, I ask myself, 
that the Right Man got to be in the 


Right Place? It cannot have been 
merely fortuitous that he was not 
thrust away into some such obscure 


job as the command of an Expedition- 
arv Force or the control of the counsels 
of the Imperial General Staff. It must 
have been the deliberate choice of a 
wise chooser; Major-General Military 
Landing himself, the SecreETARY OF 
Stare For War on his own, even Hts 
Masesty in person? Or was a plébi- 
scite taken through the length and 
breadth of the British Isles when I 
was elsewhere, and did Britain, thrilled 
to the core, clamour for him unani- 

ously ? 

L watch him keep a perturbed and 
restless Major from the line waiting 


while he finishes his light - hearted 
badinage with a subordinate. It is 


magnificent in its sheer 
sangfroid. Why is it that such a one 
is labelled merely A.M.L.O., when he 


altoget ner 
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should obviously be the M.L.0.? He | 


has his subordinate, happily insignifi- 
cant and obsequiously proud to serve. 


| Let the subordinate be the a.m.l.o., and 


let It, Itself, be openly acknowledged 
to be It, Itself. 

3y the way, where is his M.L.O.? 
Has anybody ever seen him? I haven't. 
Does he exist? ... Has he been got 
rid of ? 

There is a convenient crevice between 
the quay and the boat with a convenient 
number of feet of water at the bottom 
of it. Is the M.L.O. down there, and 
is the “ A.M.L.O.” brassard 
modesty of true greatness ? 

If the M.L.O. has been thrown down 
there, who threw him ? 

Was it my idol, the A.M.L.O., in 


ia moment of exasperation with his 


M.L.O. ? 

Or was it the M.1.0., in a moment 
of exasperation with my idol, the 
A.M.L.O. ? Yours ever, Hewnry. 





“ Naval Officer's (Minesweeping) Wife would 
be grateful for the opportunity of purchasing 
a Baby's Layette of good quality at a very 
Morning Tost, 


reas nable price. . 
Our congratulations to the mine sweep- 
ing wife upon having captured a Baby 
Mine. 


but the 
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BEASTS ROYAL. 
ll. 
Duke Wiewum’'s Fancon. A.D. 1065. 
Upon a marsh beside the sea, 
| With hawk and hound and vassals three, 
Rode Wuit1am, Duke of Normanpy, 
| ‘The heir of Rover Roto ; 
| And ever as his faleon flew 
Quoth he: “ Mark well, by St. Mactov, 
For where she hovers hasten you, 
And where she falls I follow.” 


She rose into the misty sky, 

A brooding menace hid on high, 

Ere she dipped earthward suddenly 
As dips the silver swallow ; 

Then, spurring through the rushes 

grey, 

Cried Wirr1am, “ Sirs, away, away ! 

For where she hovers is the prey, 
And where she falls I follow.” 


Her marbled plume with crimson dight, 

Seaward she soared, and bent her flight 

Above the ridge of foaming white 
Along the harbour hollow ; 


Then, looking grimly toward the strait, 


Said Witr1aM, “Truly, soon or late, 
There where she hovers is my fate, 
And where she falls I follow.” 





THE CAVE-DWELLERS. 


“Ir you please, ma'am, that funny- 


|“ Isn't it pathetic? Oscar, don’t you 
think we ought to call on them?” 
| We agreed that it was our duty to 
| call on the distinguished cave-dwellers. 
| But what ought we to wear? They 
‘dressed very simply; I had seen him 
jin an old tweed suit and a soft felt hat. 
| “And his wife,” Matilda said, “is 
| positively dowdy. But that proves they 
are somebody. Only the very best 





in these times.” 


necessary to recognise the polite usages 
of society. So my wife wore her foliage 
green silk, and I my ordinary Sabbath 
attire. 

A fragrant odour of vegetables cook- 
ing led us eventually to the little mound 
amidst the gorse where our aristocratic 
visitors were temporarily residing. 
There was some difficulty at first in 
‘attracting their attention, but this I 
| overcame by tying our visiting-cards to 

a piece of string and dangling it down 
| the tunnel that served as an entrance. 
After coughing several times I had a 
| bite, and the cave-man showed himself. 

“ Hallo!” I heard him say, laughing, 
“it’s the kind Philistines who gave us 
the vegetables.” Then aloud, “Come 
in. Mind the steps.” 





looking gentleman with the long hair|the roof, and I am afraid Matilda's 
. . | . 
has brought his jug for some more dress suffered a little, but we managed 


water. 
| a little pepper?” 


And could you oblige him with | to enter their dug-out. 


The place was 
faintly lighted by a sort of window 


“ Certainly not,” said my wife. “The! overlooking the third hole of the de- 


man’s a nuisance. He is not even 


}serted golf course. Our host intro- 


respectable—looks like a gipsy or a| duced his wife. 


disreputable artist. I'll speak to him 
myself,” 
room. 

I felt almost sorry for the man; but 
really the thing was overdone when, 
not content with overcrowding our vil- 
lage, these London people took to living 
in dug-outs on the common, 


| ’ ee 
| “We were not really nervous,” said 


And she flounced out of the; the lady, “but a fragment of shell 


‘came through the studio window and 
|destroyed a number of my husband's 
| pictures. He is a painter of the Neo- 
| Impressionistic School.” 

Bes What a shame!” 
|taking up a canvas. 


said Matilda, 
= May I look ? 


Matilda rushed back into the room | Oh! how pretty.” 


with a metal jug in her hand. 


| ‘*My worst enemy has never called 


“Oscar! It's old Sheffield plate, and | my work that,” said the artist. ‘“ Per- 
there's a coat-of-arms on it. Turn up| haps you would appreciate it better if 
the heraldry book; look in the index! you held it the other way up.” 


for ‘bears.’ Perhaps they 're somebody | 


after all.” 


Matilda is a second cousin once} 


wife shines. 


people can afford to wear shabby clothes 


We decided that in our case it was | 


| I damaged my hat slightly against 


It is at a moment like this that my | 


“T should like to see it in a better | 


aan cc 
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i 
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removed of the Drewitts—one of the! light,” she said. “ But how interesting! 
best baronetcies in England—and nat-| Everyone paints now -a- days —even 
urally we take an interest in Heraldry.| Royalty. My cousin, Sir Ethelwyn 

“Yes, here it is. A cave-bear ram-|Drewitt, has done some charming 


pant! Oscar, it’s the crest of the} water-colours of the family estates. | 


Cave-Canems, one of the oldest families | Perhaps you know him ?” 

in Britain, if not the very oldest! Poor; Our host shook his head. 

things, I feel so sorry forthem. Per-| “A very old family, like your own,” 
haps I might offer him some vege-| said Matilda. ‘Our ancestors probably 
tables. knew each other in the days of Stone- 
_“And to think of their having to|henge. I, of course, recognised the 
live in a cave again after all these cen- | coat-of-arms on your plate.” 

turies,” said my wife when she returned.| “I am afraid you are in error,” said 


the artist. “My name is Pitts. And 
| 1 don’t go back beyond my grandfather, 
who, honest man, kept a grocer’s shop 
in Dulwich. The jug you've been 
admiring I bought in the Caledonian 
Cattle Market for fifteen shillings,” 

Matilda swooned. The air was cer- 
tainly very close down there. 





THE WAR-DREAM. 
I wisn I did not dream of France 
And spend my nights in mortal dread 
On miry flats where whizz-bangs dance 
And star-shells hover o'er my head, 
And sometimes wake my anxious spouse 
By making shrill excited rows 
Because it seems a hundred “ hows” 
Are barraging the bed, 


[ never fight with tigers now 
Or know the old nocturnal mares; 
The house on fire, the frantic cow, 
The cut-throat coming up the stairs 
Would be a treat; I almost miss 
That feeling of paralysis 
With which one climbed a precipice 
Or ran away from bears. 





Nor do I dream the pleasant days 
That sometimes soothe the worst of | 
wars, 
Of omelettes and estaminets 
And smiling maids at cottage-doors; | 
But in a vague unbounded waste 
For ever hide with futile haste 
From 5:9’s precisely placed, 
And all the time it pours, 


Yet, if I showed colossal phlegm 

Or kept enormous crowds at bay, 
And sometimes won the D.C.M., 

It might inspire me for the fray; 
But, looking back, I do not seem 
To recollect a single dream 
In which I did not simply scream 

And try to run away. 


And when I wake with flesh that creeps 
The only solace I can see 
Is thinking, if the Prussian sleeps, 
What hideous visions /i7s must be! 
Can all my dreams of gas and guns 
Be half as rotten as the Hun’s? 
I like to think his blackest ones 
Are when he dreams of me. 
A. P.H. 
“Street lamp-posts in Chiswick are all being 
painted white by female labour.” — Times. 
The authorities were afraid, we under- 
stand, that if males were employed 
they would paint the town red. 





‘‘Four groups of raiders tried to attack 
| London on Saturday night. If there were 
leight in each group, this meant thirty-two 
| Gothas."—Evening Standard. : 
In view of the many loose and Im 
|accurate assertions regarding the ait 
raids, it is agreeable to meet with ® 
| Statement that may be unreservedly 
| accepted. 
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THE DOOR. 


ONcE upon a time there was a sitting 
room, in which, when everyone had 
gone to bed, the furniture, after its 
habit, used to talk. 
although the only pieces with voices that 
we human beings can hear are clocks 
and wicker-chairs, Everyone has heard 
a little of the conversation of wicke: 
chairs, which usually turn upon the 
last person to be seated in them; but 
other furniture is more self-centred. 

On the night with which we are now 
concerned the first remark was made 

| by the clock, who stated with a clarity 
| only equalled by his brevity that it was 
one. An hour later he would probably 
be twice as voluble. . 
| It was normally the signal for an 
outburst of comment and confidence : 


| but let me first say that the house in| 


| Which this sitting-room was situated 
belonged to an elderly gentleman and 
his wile, each conspicuous for peaceable 
| kindliness. Neither would hurt a fly, 
| but Since they had grandsons fighting 
| for England, honour and the world, it 
chanced that they were the incongruous 
| Possessors of quite a number of war 
|telics, which included an inkstand 
made of a steel shell-top, copper shell- 
binding and cartridge-cases; a Turkish 
dud from Gallipoli to serve as a door- 
stop; a pencil-case made of an Austrian 


' PUNC 





All furniture talks, | 
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ugar with lead pencil). “Ou, Mas. Jarvis, I AM UNABLE TO FIND NUMBERS 3, 7 AND 18." 


Gradually the other occupants of the 
room had come to let the souvenirs 
uninterruptedly exchange war impres- 
sions and speculate as to how long 
it would last—a problem as to which 
they were not more exactly informed 


cartridge from the Carso; a cigarette- 
lighter made of English cartridge-cases; 
and several shell-cases transformed into 
| vases for flowers. One of these at this 
; moment contained some very beautiful 
late sweet peas, and the old gentleman 
had made a pleasant little joke, after|than many a human wiseacre. Under 
‘dinner, about sweet peace blossoming | cover of this kind of talk, which is apt 
a strange environment, and|to become noisy, the humdrum of the 
again the next; others, the chairs and the table and 
| the mantelpiece, and the pacific orna- 
ments, and the mirror, could chat in 





in such 

would probably make it 

time they had guests. 
You may be sure 


that, with the 


urival of these souvenirs from such|their own mild way: the wicker-chair, | 


exciting parts, the conversation of the|for example, could wonder for the 
room became more interesting, although | thousandth time how long it would 
it may be that some of the stay-at-|be before the young Captain sat in it 


homes began after a while to feel ajonce more; and the mirror could re- 


little out in the cold. | 
ordinary table to say when in com-|moment indeed when once again it 
petition with a °75 shell-ease from the | held the reflections of the Lieutenant 
Battle of the Marne, or a mere Jubilee|and his fiancée, who was one of the 
wedding-present against an inkstand| prettiest girls in the world. 

ce ym posed of articles of destruction from “Do you think so?” the knob of the 
Vimy Ridge, which had an irritating | brass fender would inquire. “To me 
way of making the most of both its|she seemed too fat and her mouth was 
existences—reaping in two fields—by | very wide.” 
remarking, after a thrilling story off “But that’s a fault,” the tongs 
bloodshed, “ But that’s all behind mejwould reply, “that you find with 
now. My new destiny is to prove the , every one.” a? ; 

pen mightier than the sword”? Even} To return to the night of which I 
though the Jubilee wedding - present | want particularly to speak, no sooner 
came from Bond Street, and had once|had the clock made 
been picked up and set down again by | utterance than “Tam probably unique,” 
|Queen ALEXANDRA, What availed thet? |the Vimy Ridge inkstand said. 

The souvenir held the floor. “ How?” the cigarette lighter sharply 


What was ere that that would be a happy | 


his monosyllabic | 


| 


| 


| 
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Butler (the farsily having come down to the kitchen during an air-raid). “'YSTERIA 
I CAN’T STAND IS BRAVADO.” 








inquired, uniqueness being oue of his} a ge Pp 
own chief claims to distinction. CUSS-CONTROL. 
“Strange,” said the inkstand, ‘“the| 1 rounp myself, some time ago, 
blacksmith who made me was not blown | Growing too fond of cuss-words, so 
to pieces. , The usual thing is for the; I made a vow to curb my passions 
shell to be a live one, and no sooner} And put my angry tongue on rations, 
does the blacksmith handle it than he ar 
and the soldiers who brought it and As no Controller yet exists: 
several onlookers go to glory. The To frame these necessary lists, 
papers are full of such incidents. But T had myself to pick and choose 
in my case—no, I remember,” the ink- | rhe words that I could safely use. 
stand was continuing— 
“Oh, give us a rest,” said the shell 
door-stop. “If you knew how tired [| 
was of hearing about the War, when 
there's nothing to do for ever but stop 
in this stuffy room. And to me it’s| 


Four verbs found favour in my sight, 

Viz., “drat” and “dash” and “blow 
and “ blight”; 

While“ blithering”’ and “ blinkin’”’ 

My only adjectival pair. 


were 


Es particularly galling, because I never) L freely own that “dash” and “ drat’ 
X exploded at all. I failed. For all} At times sound lamentably flat ; 

E the good we are any more, we—we| And “ blight” and “ blow ” don't some- 
. warriors—we might as well be mouldy | how seem 

A old fossils like the home-grown things Quite adequate to every theme. 

: in this room, who know of war or excite- , 

? ment absolutely nothing.” | When you are wishful to be withering 


said| Tis hard to be confined to “ blithe: 
| ing,’ 

And to express explosive thinkin’ 
One longs for some relief from 


** blinkin’,”” 


Still Mr. Batrour, so I hear, 

Seldom goes further than “ O dear!”’ 
While moments of annoyance draw 
in Bother ” at worst from Bonar Law. 
; 


“That's where you're wrong,” 
& quiet voice, 
“ Who's speaking?” the shell asked. | 
“T am,” said the door. “ You’re 
quite right about yourselves—you War 
souvenirs. You'vedone. You can still | 
brag a bit, but that’s all. You're out'| 
| of it. Whereas I—I’m in it still. I 
| ean make people run for their lives.” 
“ How?” asked the inkstand. 
Because whenever I bang,” said the Hence, if our leaders in their style 
door, “ they think I'm an air-raid.” ‘ 


| Are able to suppress their bile, 
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I DON’T OBJECT TO. BuT wat 


And practise noble moderation 
In comment and in objurgation, 


Why should not I, a doggerel bard, 
All futile expletives discard, 

And discipline my restive soul 
With salutary cuss-control ? 








Errare est Diabolicum. 
From the Indian author of an Anglo- 
vernacular text-book :— 
‘As the book had to go through the press in 
haste I am sorry to write to you that there are 
ome printers’ devils, especialls 
spelling.” 


in English 


“Nelson himself being a Suckling on his 
mother’s side.”—Observer. 
We cannot know too much 


early history of our heroes. 


about the 


son of Mr, 
1 the D.S.O 
e tight and 
istaining a 

ed his men 

ive flank 


} ress 


Captain William Redmond 
John Redmond, has been awarde 
He was commanding in a fier 
was blown out of a shell hol 
sprained knee and ankle, He ra 
and by promptly forming a def 
saved his part of the line.”— Dail ( 
Sir WALTER 
» wrote 


This must have been in 

ScoTT’s proleptic mind when iY 

in Rokeby) :-— 
Young Redmond, soil d th smoke 
and blood, 

Cheering his mates with heart and 
hand 

Still to make good thoi desperate 


stand, 
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Butler (the farsily having come down to the kitchen during an air-raid). “’YSTERIA—WITHIN REASON—I DON’T OBJECT TO 


I CAN'T STAND IS BRAVADO.” 








inquired, uniqueness being oue of his} ae 
pi chief dale to distinetion. CUSS-CONTROL. 

“ Strange,’ said the inkstand, “the| I rounp myself, some time ago, 
blacksmith who made me was not blown | Growing too fond of cuss-words, so 
to pieces. . The usual thing is for the| 1 made a vow to curb my passions 
shell to be a live one, and no sooner} And put my angry tongue on rations. 
does the blacksmith handle it than he 
and the soldiers who brought it and As no Controller yet exists — 
several onlookers go to glory. The! To frame these necessary lists, 
papers are full of such incidents. But T had myself to pick and choose 
in my case—no. I remember,” the ink- | rhe words that I could safely use. 
stand was continuing— | Four verbs found favour in my sight, 
“Ob, give us a rest,” said the shell Viz. “drat” and “dash” and “blow 
door-stop. “If you knew how tired 1| and “ blight”: 

was of hearing about the W ar, when While“ blithering” and “blinkin’”’ were 
there 's nothing to do for ever but stop | My only adiectival pair. 
in this stuffy room. And to me it’s} “ ° ° 
particularly galling, because I never) I freely own that “dash” and “ drat’ 
exploded at all. I failed. For all) At times sound lamentably flat ; 
the good we are any more, we—we) And “ blight’ and 
warriors—we might as well be mouldy how seem 
old fossils like the home-grown things) Quite adequate to every theme. 
in this room, who know of war or excite- 
ment absolutely nothing.” | When you are wishful to be withering 
“That's where you're wrong,” said | "Tis hard to be confined to “ blithe: 
a quiet voice. ing,’ 
“ Who's speaking?” the shell asked. | And to express explosive thinkin’ 
“TI am,” said the door. “You're One longs for some relief from 
quite right about yourselyes—you War * blinkin’,” 
souvenirs. You've done. You can still Still Mr. Batrour, so I hear, 
brag a bit, but that’s all. You're out Sehdoen woes further thea“ iad 
of it. Whereas I—I’m in it still. I W + cap. commas elena lina deat 
acres a hile moments of annoyance draw 
can make people run for their lives. « Bother ” : se ae inl 
| How?” asked the inkstand. Bihaneeg er at worst from Bonar Law. 
| “Because whenever I bang,” said the Hence, if our leaders in their styl 


“blow ”’ don’t some- 


é ; J id 
door, “ they think I'm an air-raid. 


| Are able to suppress their bile, 
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And practise noble moderation 
In comment and in objurgation, 


Why should not I, a doggerel bard, 
All futile expletives discard, 

And discipline my restive soul 
With salutary cuss-control ? 








Errare est Diabolicum. 

From the Indian author of an Anglo- 
vernacular text-book :— 

‘“‘ As the book had to go through the press in 
haste I am sorry to write to you that there are 
some printers’ devils, especially in English 
spelling.” 


‘Nelson himself being a Suckling on bis 


mother’s side.”—Observer. 


We cannot know too much about the 
early history of our heroes. 


‘Captain William Redmond, son of Mr, 
John Redmond, has been awarded the D.S 0. 
He was commanding in a fierce fight and 
was blown out of a shell hole, sustaimimg 4 
sprained knee and ankle. He ralli 1 his mer 
ind by promptly forming a defensive flank 
saved his part of the line.”—Da Eyrpress 
“ij : C V4 "ron 
This must have been in vr WALTER 
Scott's proleptic mind when he wrote 


n R keby) 


Yo ing Redme nd, soil d bal smoke 
and blood, | 

Cheering his mates with heart and 
hand 

Still to make good thot desperate 
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Sin Doventas Hata 3). “0 I'LL TAK’ THE HIGH ROAD : 
\N’ YE’LL TAK’ THE LOW ROAD ...- 
vent us from occupying the ridges above the Ypres-Menin road 
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INFORMATION TO THE ENEMY. 


VW ife. “I CALL If SIMPLY SCANDALOUS THAT THE PAPERS SHOULD BE ALLOWED TO PUBLISH THE DATES WHEN THE MOON IS FULL,” 





| missed briefly as a tramp, but we know | voice calling down celestial fury upon 


OSWALD AND CO. 


The fortress was, according to tradition, | 
huilt by Brtan Borv, renovated by Sir | 
Wavrer Rauetcu (the tobacconist, not | 
the professor) and brought up to date 
| 
by Ouiver Cromwete, It has dun-| 
geons (for keeping the butter cool), | 
loop-holes (through which to pour hot | 
porridge on invaders), an oubliette (for | 
hores) and a porteullis. 
In spite of these conveniences our ' 
F fortress is past its prime and a modern 
burglar would treat it as a joke. It is 
: so weak in its joints that when the 
is wind blows it shakes like a jelly, and | 
we have to shave with safety-razors. 


| better now ; 


heard the call of far horizons, belles 
étoiles and great spaces, 

The Co. consisted of a woolly donkey 
which carried Oswald’s portmanteau 


we have read our Georgian 

We live in a fortress on the crest of | poets and we know that such folk do not | 
a hill overlooking a little Irish town, a) perambulate the country stealing fowls 
centre of the pig and potheen industries. | and firing ricks from any dislike of | 
settled labour, but because they have 


when he trekked, and a hairy dog 


which provided him with 
and conversation. 

The donkey browsed, unfettered, 
about the roadside, taking the weather 


as it came; but Oswald and the dog, 


company 


degenerates, sheltered under a wigwam 


of saplings and old sacks. 
The wigwam being four feet long 


jand Oswald six, he had to telescope 


In a small villa opposite lives Freddy, | like a tortoise to get fully under cover: 
our married subaltern, and Mrs. Freddy. | sometimes he forgot his feet and left 
On a pateh of turf up a neighbouring | them outside all night in the dew, but, 
lane Oswald and Co. took up their resi- | as he had no boots to spoil, this didn’t 


dence this summer. matter much, 


The troopers called him Oswald for 


them, would signalise a hit. 

The Adjutant was for having Oswald 
moved on; we should be missing things 
presently, he warned—saddle-blankets, 
rifles, horses, perhaps the porteullis. 
However, the O.C. would have none of 
it; he maintained that this constant 
menace at our gates kept the sentries 
on the qui vive and accustomed them 
to practically Active Service conditions. 

So all the summer the wigwam 


jremained on the turf-patch and the 


| 


Not having any business to attend | 


some unknown reason, but I doubt if} to he lay abed very late. Our troopers, 


that was his baptismal name, and I' riding at ease 


( 


i 


route 


to 


the 


drill 


| doubt if he was ever baptized. 


| grounds, would toss their lighted cigar- 


Oswald was a tall bony grizzled child | ette-ends at the protruding bare feet. | 


of the Open. | A grizzled head telescoping out of the 
Years ago he would have been dis-| other end of the wigwam and a husky 


| 


sentries on the qué vive. 

How Oswald existed is a mystery— 
probably on manna, for he toiled not 
neither span, and if he stole for a Living 
it was not from us. 

He spent his mornings in bed, his 
afternoons reclining on the bank behind 
his residence, puffing at his dudheen and 
watching our recruits going through 
the hoops with the amused contempt 
that a gentleman of Jeisure naturally 
feels for the working classes. _ 

At the end of September, Freddy, | 
the Benedick, finding himself im the | 
orderly-room and forgetting what bad | 
brought him there, applied for leave 
as a matter of habit, and, walking out 
again, promptly forgot all about it. | 
Freddy is given that way. Apparently 
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the Orderly Room was finding time 
heavy on their hands that morning, for 
machinery was set in motion, and in 


coveged himself with permission to go 
to blazes for seven days and a warrant 
to London in his pocket. 

He capered whooping home to his 
villa, told Mrs. Freddy to pack her 
toothbrush and come along, and the 
mail bore them hence. Next day the 
weather broke, the sky turned upside 
down and emptied itself upon us, the 
parade ground squelched if you trod 
on it, the gutters failed to cope with 
| the rush of business, and the roads ran 





| in spate. 

| The post-orderly, splashing back to 

| barracks, reported the disappearance 
of Oswald and Co. 

We determined that they must have 
been washed out to sea and pictured 
them astride the wigwam in a beam 
roll off Kinsale, keeping a watchful eye 
for U-boats. 

We had seven days of unrelieved 
downpour. On the morning of the 
eighth, Freddy and wife returned from 
leave, and, opening the front door of the 
villa—which they discovered they had 
forgotten to lock in the delirium of 
their departure—stepped within. At 
the same moment, Oswald, the hairy 
dog and the woolly donkey heard the 
call of the great spaces, and, opening 
the back door of the villa, stepped with- 
out and departed for haunts unknown. 

Freddy in a high state of excitement 
came over to the Mess and told us all 
about it. 

He himself had been all for slaying 
Oswald on the spot, he said, but Mrs 
Freddy wouldn't hear of it. 

“She says he hasn’t stolen any- 
thing,” Fre ldy explained. , 
| he was only staying with us, in a 
/manner of speaking, and was quite 
tight to take his poor old dog and 
donkey under cover during that rotten 
weather, she savs 
of it.” 9 
But it wasn’t the end of it; Freddy 
had reckoned without his other O.C. 
Here ‘Was a heaven-sent opportunity 
of training the men under practically 
| Active Service conditions, scouring the 
| Country after real game—Ho! toot the 
clarion, belt the drum! Boot and 
saddle! Hark away! 

| So now we are out scouring thx 
country for Oswald and Co., one hun 
dred men and horses, caparisoned like 
Christmas-trees. soaked to the skin, fed 
to the teeth. And Oswald and Co. 
where are they? We cannot guess, and 
We are very very tired of practically 
Active Service conditions. : 
Oyez, Oyez, Oyez! Anyone finding 


‘She says 


so that’s the end 








three children of the Open answering 


Settee 
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due course the astonished Freddy dis- | 
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Earnest I OF COURSE I UNDERSTAND MEN MUST DRINK WHILE DOING SUCH HoT 
AND HEAVY WORK. But MUST IT BE BEER? CAN'T THEY DRINK WATER?” 
M ? “YES, LADY, THEY CAN DRINK WATER, BUT (confide ntially) IT MAKES ‘EM 80 


to the description of our friends the 
I and ret irning them, dead or 
alive, to our little fortress, will be hand- 
somely and gratefully rewarded. 

: PATLANDER, 








B to heat at hearth and to strike 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


A case f 


the N.S.P.C.C. 

Appended to a quotation from The 
Globe on German intrigues with the 
Vat I 

Note: The above is obviously from the 
ie { M ] J. Maxse, the editor of the 
Nat ul Re who, as recently announced, | 
has become associated with the editorial 

tion of the Pope.)”” 
Manchester Evening Chu nicle. 


In pursuance of this arrangement His | 


Holiness will in future take tlie style 
of P ntifer Mars mus. 


Journalistic Candour. 

“M. Kerensky has announced that all 
leaders of the revolt will be tried by court- 
martial, and has indicated that a determined 
end will be put to the present state of affairs 
by the most drastic means. Add Russian 
Fudge matter. utikwtStdheto” 

Adelaide Register. 


We have lately read a good deal of 
| Russian Fudge matter,” 


‘‘PromenaDE Concerts, Quern's HA, 
Sir Henry J. Wood, Conductor. 


Mondays— Wagner. -———? ?—? 
Tuesdays Russian. 

Wednesdays—Symphony. cmfwypemfwvig 

cm{f{wypemfwycppwf 

cmfwypemfwyy 

cmfwypemf——” 

The Star. 
A sporting effort to reproduce the effect 


‘of the barrage obbligato. 


| Thursdays—Popular, 
Fridays—Beethoven. 
| Saturdays —Popular. 


| 


ceym{wypo—— | 
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Footpad. “I WEAR A CYCLIST COMING. I’LL UPSET 
: 


TO AN INFANT GNU. 


Thomas (that may not be thine actual name 
But it will serve as well as any other), 

There be coarse souls to whom all flesh is game, 
Who do not hail thee as a new-born brother 

sut merely as a thing at which to aim 

Their fratricidal guns; they simply smother 

The sense, which I for one cannot eschew, 

Of soul relationship ‘twixt man and gnu. 


‘Tis not, O surely not, for such as these 
Those baby limbs are flung in lightsome capers ; 
Those puny bleatings were not meant to please 
Facetious writers for the daily papers ; 
Let baser beasts inspire the obvious wheeze, 
Wombats and wart-hogs, tortoises and tapirs ; 
These lack the subtle spell thy presence flings 
About the spirit tuned to higher things. 


Well could I picture thee, a dusky sprite, 
With Dryad hoofs on Thracian ledges drumming, 
When day is slipping from the arms of night 


And all the hushed leaves whisper, “ Pan is coming! ' 


And thou before him, leaping with delight, 
Stirring all birds to song, all bees to humming 

And buds to blossoming—but lo! at hand 

A tablet reads,“ C. Gnu. Nyassaland.” 


Thus they ‘ve described thy formidable sire, 

A whiskered person With a chronic liver. 
I feed him biscuits to appease his ire ; 

He eats the gift but fain would bite the giver. 
His eye is red with reminiscent fire, 

His thoughts are by the great Zambesi Rive: 
Where hides the hippopotam, huge as sin, 
And slinking leopards with the dappled skin. 


No couches of the nymph and Bassarid, 

Or thymy meadows such as Simois glasses, 
Lured his exulting feet, my jocund kid, 

But veldt and kloof and waving jungle grasses, 


| 


nce, 








Bur rr was Mr, TUBER-CAINE, THE ALLOTMENT ENTHUSIAST, RETURNING 
FROM HIS LABOURS. 


Where lurk the python with unwinking lid, 

And the lean lion, growling, as he passes, 
His futile wrath against the hoarse baboons 
That drape the rocks in chattering platoons. 


Free of the waste he snuffed the breeze at morn, 
The fleet-foot peer of sassaby and kudu ; 
The hunting leopard feared his bristling horn, 
The foul hyena voted him a hoodoo ; 
Browsing on tender grass and camel-thorn 
He roamed the plains, as all right-minded gnu do; 
But now he eats the bun of discontent 
That once was lord of half a continent. 


And thou, my child, to whom harsh fate has dealt 

A captive’s birthright—thou wilt never scamper 
With wingéd feet across the windy veldt, 

Where are no crowds to stare nor bars to hamper ; 
Thou wilt not ring upon the rhino’s pelt 

In wanton sport. But there—why put a damper 
On thy young spirits by recounting what 
Africa is but Regent’s Park is not. 


It would but grieve thee, and, moreover, | 
Note that thy young attention ’s growing looser. 

A piece of cake? O fie! my Thomas, fie! aad 
The keeper said, “ Please not to feed the gnu, Sir. 
And yet it seems a shame to pass thee by 

Without some slight confectionery douceur ; 
So here's a bun ; and let this thought obtrude: 
What matter freedom while there’s lots of food! 

ALGOL. 


neni | 





Pro-Germanism in Kensington. 
‘At St. Mary Abbot's, in Kensington, the organist played hymns | 
for two hours during the Sunday raid, in which th congregation | 
joined.’"’—Daily Mirror. | 
The rumour that in consequence of the recent invasion 
of a popular sea-coast resort by denizens of the East 
the local authorities have’ decided to change its name to 
“ Brightchapel”’ is at present without foundation. 
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| C. Officer. “Now THEN, WHAT'S THE ME 
C. Painter. “I WAS TELLING 'IM 'E 


| L’AGENT PROVOCATEUR. 

| A sHort while ago the following 
| advertisement appeared in the “ Per- 
| sonal” column of The Times: 


e “Artist (33), literary, travelled, mentally 
isolated, would appreciate brilliant, interest 
| Mg correspondents ; writers’ anonymity ob 
| served.” yeas 


i 
| Now thereby hang many tales (none 


of them necessarily true), Here is one 
of them. 
The Colonel of the Blank - blank 


Blankshires exclaimed (as all proper 
Colonels are expected to do), “ Ha! 
Carefully marking with a blue pencil a 
small paragraph on the front page of 
The Times, he threw it on the table 
among the attentive Mess and snorted. 
“Ha! A Cuthbert — a genuine 
shirker ! I think some of you might 
oblige the gentleman.” : F 
, Then he stepped outside and went 
into the seventh edition of his impres 
sionist sketch, “ Farmyard of a Freneh 
Farm,” with lots of BBB pencil for the 
Manure heap. He was a young C.O. 
and new to the regiment. ~ 
_ The Mess “ carried on” the conversa- 
tion. 





“7? . . - . 
I'll write to the blighter,” shouted 
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TRIALS OF A CAMOUFLAGE OFFICER. 
‘ANING OF THIS?” 


rs 4 : DIDN’T KNOW NOTHING AROUT CAMERFLARGE, Str, AND 'R SAYS, ‘Ho, Don’T 1? 1’LE 800N SHOW 
YER. I’LL MAKE YER 80'S YER OWN MOTHER WON’T KNOW YER’; AN’ 'E UPS WITH THE PAINT-BUCKET ALL OVER MB, Sin.” 


the Junior Sub. “I'll be an awf'lly Cuthbert. He'll sympathise with me. 
|‘ interesting correspondent.’ ” ‘I'll tell him all that the C.O. said and all 
| «And a brilliant one?” queried the! that I should have liked to say to the 
Major. |C.O. To pour out one’s troubles into 
| «A Verey brilliant one, Sir,” asserted a travelled literary bosom — what a 
| the Sub., giving a sample. | relief ! ” 
| «This sort of slacker,” said the} “That's rather an idea,” said the 
Senior Captain bitterly, as with infinite | Senior Captain, “1 nurse a private 
toil he scraped the last of the glaze|grief of my own beneath a camouflage 
from the inside of the marmalade pot, | of—of persiflage. I think I shall ask 
‘ that doesn’t realise that |Cuthbert’s opinion, as an artist, of a 
brother artist who himself does per- 


’ 


is the sort 


there ’s a war on.” 











“Don't you make any mistake,” said | feetly unrecognisable sketches of farm. | 


the Major, “he knows, poor devil!) yards” ——he waved a golden -syrup 
I’m going to write to him and say,|spoon towards the Colonel and the 
‘When I think of the incessant strain! manure-heap— “and yet demands a 
of the trench warfare carried on with | finnicking and altogether contemptible 
inadequate support by you civilians of! realism in the matter of trench maps. 
military age against the repeated brutal Pass the honey, please.” 
attacks of tribunals, I marvel at the} “It seems to me,” 
indomitable pluck you display. In your | reflectively as he rose from table, “ that 
place [ should simply jack it up, plead 


‘ Artist, 33, literary, travelled, mentally 


said the Major | 


ill-health and get into the Army.” isolated’ (one) is going to be buried | 
“L’ye got an idea,” said the Junior! beneath the weight of the world’s | 


grievances—or the grievances of this 
battalion, at any rate.” 
“It's the same thing,” 


Sub. jovously. 

“Consolidate it quickly,” said the} 
\djutant, “and prepare to receive | 
counter-attacks. Yes?” 

“T'ye never yet. been allowed to ex-| any preserved ginger? Lord, what a 
plain my side of that confounded affair | Mess!” 


of the revetments. I'll tell it all to! Weary Williams, a time - expired | 


observed the | 
Senior Captain gloomily. “ Isn't there | 
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Second Lieutenant—a ticket-of-leave | 
man, as it were, without a ticket-of- 
leave—who had once commanded the 
remnants of two companies with honour | 
but not with acknowledgment, poised 
a fountain - pen, 
“ What was it the 0.0. said about the) 
destruction of Ypres? Ah, yes” (and) 
he began to write), “a Brobdingnagian 
act of brachycephalic brutality... ." | 
% Xe % * * 

At breakfast about a week later the | 
Colonel seemed to be enjoying his 
immense pile of correspondence 80 
heartily that many of the Mess, com- | 
paratively letterless as they were, | 
directed glances of injured interest to- | 


wards him—of rather deeper interest | ence, Sir. 


than was warranted by military discip- 
line or civilian breeding (which are, of 
course, the same virtue in different 
forms). 

Then, presently, as he put down one 
letter and opened another, the Major 
was seen to stiffen and the Junior Sub. 
to wilt. The attention of the table | 
became as fixed and frigid as that of | 
the midnight sentry at a loophole. The 
Colonel toyed happily with another 
letter (while the Senior Captain made | 
a careful census of the grounds at the | 
bottom of his coffee-cup), took the} 
range of the manure-heap outside the 
window from the angles of the table- | 
legs, rose, and departed with his cor- 
respondence, summoning Williams to| 
follow him, 

Outside the Weary One waited re- | 
spectfully for the Colonel to speak. 

“So you saw through my camou- | 
flage?”’ said the latter thoughtfully. | 





“ Yes, Sir.” 

* How did you do it?” 

“Well, Sir, to mention only the) 
internal evidence—an ‘Artist’ " —| 
Williams waved his hand expressively | 
towards the manure-heap; ‘‘thirty- | 
three’—one of the youngest C.O.’s in| 
the Army, I believe?’ He bowed | 
politely. 

“ Ha!” said the Colonel. 

“* Literary ’—I remember your stop- | 
ping Captain Jones’s leave for a split | 
infinitive in a ration return, ‘ Tra- | 

| velled "you have travelled in Turkey, | 

| I think, Sir?” ; 

| The Colonel, who had been blown | 
out of a trench at Krithia, nodded 

| shortly. 

“* Mentally isolated’—I’m afraid, Sir, | 

_ our Mess doesn’t afford very much for | 
|a mind like yours to bite on. I'm 
| afraid, too, that such correspondence 
as—as mine, for instance—can hardly 
be called either brilliant or interesting.” 

“I don’t know,” said the Colonel. 
“That was a very good bit about the 
| destruction of Ypres. What was it? 

| —-Ha, yes—A Brobdingnagian act—" | 


— 








inquiring casually, | can.” 


In an even darker doom 
Tapioca’s greatifess ended, 
For her father to the tomb 
By swift leaps and bounds de. 
scended; 
Xingalong and Timbalu 
Both were slaughtered by Hupu, 
Who was slain by Popocotl, 
Who himself soon after slew 
With an empty whisky bottle. 


“of brachycephalic brutality, Sir. 
But that was not original.” 

“If you can’t be original your- 
self,” said the Colonel kindly, “ the next 
best thing is to quote from those who 


“That's what I thought, Sir.” 

‘Ha! Well, of course the writers’ 
anonymity must be observed—that's a 
point of honour. Still, I think, Wil- 
liams—I have been asked to recom- 
mend an intelligent officer for a staff 
appointment—that if I were to name 
you I should not gofar wrong. And— 
er—if you are ever asked for an opinion 
of the destruction of Ypres——” 

“T shall remember to give the refer- 
Thank you, Sir.” W. B, 


Every tale, we often hear, 
Ought to have a wholesome moral; 
And this truth is just as clear 
In the land of palm and coral; 
For this tragedy in tones 
Louder than a megaphone’s 
Warns us that two things are 
risky, 
If you dwell in torrid zones— 
Change of climate, love of whisky, 








A TROPICAL TRAGEDY, 
On the tesselated slopes 

Of the Isle of Tapioca, 
Where the azure antelopes 

Haunt the valley of Avoca, 
Dwelt the maid Opoponax, 
Only child of Brex Koax, 


Far renowned in song and saga; 








What to do with our Spare Teeth. 

From the window of an emporium of 
ivory articles :— 

‘*Customers’ Own Tvusxs Movunrep." 





** Daily morning housework; wanted at 


Ruler of ten million blacks, cone, Sew Slidiews County Toned 
Emperor of Larranaga, | Everything is temporary in war-time. 

She could play the loud jamboon From = aN firm's advertise- 

With a fervour corybantic ; ieee: . apy , 

She could burl the macaroon | +h Whe nn Win tat Mes of the Ueaall 


Far into the mid-Atlantic ; 
More self-helpful than a Sines, 
She could ride on crocodiles, Pe 

Catch the fleetest flying-fishes ; “The pilot of the Sopwith single-seater 
She could cook, like Eustace MILEs, | aeroplane dropped his bombs and made off 

Wondrous vegetarian dishes. | safely through a hail of anti-aircraft shells, 

| but not before his observer had been wounded 
in the arm.”—Daily Express. 


A distinct infringement of the Kaiser's 
| prerogative. 


In the cool of eventide, 
Gracefully festooned with myrtle, | It is inferred that the observer, in 
In her sampan she would glide’ | default of other accommodation, was 
Forth to spear the snapping turtle; | seated upon the pilot's knee. 
And her voice was blinding sweet, ES CTI : 
Piercing as the parrakeet, 
Fruity as old Manzanilla, 
With a soupcon of the bleat 
Of the African gorilla. 


‘Many an Englishman who disliked hunt- 
ling or shooting in July, 1914, would have 
| cheerfully pressed a button if he could thereby 
kill 100,000 Germans of military age in July, 
1915.’"—The English Review. 
rn cients But then, of course, there is no close 
Eligible swains in shoals, l time for Germans. 
Victims to her fascination, -—— - 5; 
Toasted her in flowing bowls ‘‘ We were pleased to meet here lately Captain 
Far beyond all computati . —— , R.E., who has been in France since 
There igs lorous LL. = near a couple of years and has seen considet- 
STS WAS Va orous upu, able service in H.M. forces. He left last week 
Xingalong and Timbalu, en route for la belle Francaise. We wish the 
And the peerless Popocotl, | gallant officer all future military success. 
, . . | ‘cotch Paper. 
Who had gained a triple blue Scotch Paper 
For his prowess with the bottle. 


| Our best wishes for the lady, too. 
‘“We have sunk more German submarines 
than ever before. The Admiralty has begua 
| to see its way to reduce the danger to propor 
ions, normal and negotiable, like other 
If that is done within the next 


But Opoponax, whose mind 
Soared above her native tutors, 
Imperturbably declined 


. it 
All these brave and dusky suitors. 
’ dangers. 


Finally she hailed a tramp months the British flee will have gained 
And, contriving to decamp most memorable, though the least evident, 
To the shores of Patagonia, | Victory in all its annals.”——Observer. 


Finding them too chill and damp, But what an odd 
Perished of acute pneumonia, 


Good old insect! 
| way to spell it. 
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A CONSIDERATE FOE, 


“Is IT SAFE NOW, MISTER YES—IT WAS ALL CLEAR AT 9.20." 
“Goop ON 'EM! JEST GAVE MY OLE MAN TIME TO GIT "IS FINAL.” 
from one that is not quite a novel to others that are as 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. brief 


is ten pages. The themes and settings are equally 


(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) varied; but all—or almost all—show the writer at her best 
Mr. Sternen McKenna, with the blushing honours of in the vigorous, swift and exciting development of some 
Sonia still fresh upon him, has now turned his pen to a dramatic situation, The exception, I may say at once, is 
tale of farcical adventure, the result being A 1y-Six the title-tale, to my mind a stilted and—in a double sense 
Hours’ Leave (MrrHvuEN), and I could find it in my heart bviously “ studio piece,” quite unworthy of its position 
to regret it. Because, to speak frankly, the present Vv me at the ope ning of so attractive a volume, where indeed it 
will do little to add to the reputation s deservedly won by | might easily discourage a questing reader, ‘ Mr. Dewan 
the other. [t is a tangle of complications, \ ce they is far more fairly represented by such brilliant little minia- 
have nothing solid to rest upon, begin by bafflir 0 end tures ot hi torical romance as (t » select three at rand th) 
| by boring, the reader who strives to keep pace v them. | ‘*A Speaking Likeness,” “A Game of Faro” and “The 
A young officer, wishful to dine at a smart hotel and| Vengeance of the Cherry Stone”—slight sketches ranging 
| having no appropriate clothes, is struck with the idea of|from France of the Revolution to mediwval Bologna, but 
pretending to be a foreign royalty, and thus incapable of | each most effective in its vivid colouring and well-handled 
| Sartorial indiscretion. And, as all sorts of assassins and/climax. Since one of these has lingered for many years in 
undesirable aliens happened to be waiting about to kill the my recollection from some else-forgotten magazine, I suspect 
; men whose style he borrowed, you can make a fair guess at | that most of the tales in the volume may be making a 
| the subsequent action. There is much dialogue, most of it| second appearance. If so, it is in every way deserved. 
sparkling, though even here I have to report criticism from : 
| * young friend to whom I introduced the story. He said, Trench Pictures from France (Metros) is by the late 
People don’t talk like that really." Which happens to’ Major Wit11am Repmonp, M.P., and The Ways of War 
undeniably true. Thus, while giving Mr McKenna | (ConsTaBLe) is by the late Professor T. M. Kerrie, M.P. | 
credit for an ‘active invention and some really witty turns | Both these books are memorials raised to their authors by | 
| of phrase, I fear I must repeat my warning that as a! the pious zeal of relations and friends who thought it shame | 
| Jarceur he is below his best form. — that so much nobility of purpose and generous ardour 
—-— -— - should go unrecorded in a tribute more permanent than 
The clever lady who elects to call herself“ Ricnarp DEHan” |the fleeting memories of contemporary survivors. Both | 
a8 already secured a deserved reputation as a writer of WILLIE Repuonp and Tom Kerrie were Irishmen and 





| Short stories, Her new book, Under the Hermes (Hetxr-| members of the Nationalist Party and were to that extent 
| MANN), gives us a further selection of tales of various lengths, foes of the British Government; yet, when they were | 
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compelled to look the Prussian menace in the face, neither | failed when trying to deal with contemporary events I 
the older man nor the younger hesitated for a moment. | cannot be too thankful that this novel is laid in a period 
Each, though there were many reasons that might have | before the Germans became an uncivilised nation. Olive, 
pleaded against such a course, “joined up” in an Irish | the heroine, a delightful girl, is the supposititious child of 
regiment, each in due time went to France and each made Sir James Wenborough, whose wife, in his absence and 


ara cagnement, 


the supreme sacrifice, falling with his face to the foe. | 
Neither doubted for a moment that he was serving the 
cause of Ireland in fighting against Prussianism and all | 
that it implies. Their enthusiastic approval of the justice | 
of our cause should be to us a great assurance. I knew 

them both and can say with the most complete sincerity 

that I never knew two men better loved by all who had to. 
do with them or more worthy of this universal affection. | 
It is in every way right that they should be com-| 
memorated for future generations. Witt1 RepMonD's 

book consists of a series of sketches of the War contributed | 
by him to The Daily Chronicle. They are written with | 
great charm and, even in the gloomiest surroundings, reflect | 
the sunny nature of the man. There is a most appre- | 
ciative biographical memoir by E. M. Surra-Damprer, and | 
in an appendix will be found the memorable and splendid 

speech delivered by Wittre Repmonp in the House of | 
Commons on March 7th 

of this year-—a true 

salutation in view of 
death. Kerrie’s book 

is in the main a reprint 

of articles that reveal a | 
brilliant and versatile 
mind. Mrs. Kerrie 
contributes a very in- 
teresting and sympa- 
thetic account of her 
gallant husband’s life. 

It would have been 

impossible for such a 
man not to have hated 

the German tyranny. 














Mr. Stacy AUMONIER 
takes for his theme the 
development of a clever | 
neurotic, Arthur Gaffyn, | ve nes SEM 
who stands, in relation to normal life and normal feelings, 
Just Outside (METHUEN)—a common modern type, perhaps a 
commoner type in all ages than the obvious records show. 
The author handles with real subtlety the phases of Arthur's 
marriage with a woman much older than himself, a marriage 
in which the hunger of the woman for love was a greater 
factor than the not deeply stirred passion of the man. Then, 
with the appearance of the destined mate, beauty and youth 
and desire carry the day against duty, but neither callously | 
nor flippantly. The insight and sympathy displayed in the 
analysis of motive are remarkable. The author has a real 
gift for portraiture. In particular he touches in his minor 
folk with extraordinarily deft defining lines. Perhaps in! 
general there is a little hesitancy in craftsmanship, a slight 
quavering between the fashionable modern realism and an 
older romanticism. But the seriousness of his artistic 

_ intention, the solidity of his work (which is by no means 

_to say stodginess, quite the contrary) will commend | 
Mr. Aumonter to all who care to listen to people who have 
the one thing necessary, something to say; and the other 
thing desirable, a pleasant way of saying it. 


“OH, YOU AWFUL BOY—YOI "VE LEFT 
TANK ’'LL GET A PUNCTURE.” 


In its quiet unobtrusive way When Michael Came to Town | 


(Hurcnmson) is a most excellent specimen of Madame | 


| Ateanest's art. No sound of war is to be heard in it, and 
| when I 





! 


with prices at their present height. 


think how completely some of our novelists have | 


without his knowledge, secured her as a substitute for 
their own child, who died at its birth. The secret js 
diselosed by an unscrupulous minx, who uses the know- 
ledge she has obtained to push her way into the Wenborough 
household. Men are not Madame ALBANEsI’s strongest 
points, but in Roderick Guye and Michael Wenborough we 
have well-contrasted characters, and the worst that can be 
said of them is that they belong to rather stock types, 
Altogether a book which many people will describe as 
“perfectly sweet ;” but, because of its sympathetic qualities 
and sound workmanship, it deserves a more distinctive label. 
When the lean brown hero with the hawk lip extends an 
arm of steel from the six-cylinder Rolls-Royce in which he 
is lounging and snatches the beautiful mannequin from 
between the very jaws of an omnibus, we realise that we are 
in the presence of Romance in its purest form. A spin in the 
Park and a cosy dinner 

in a Soho restaurant 
are quite sufficient to 
convince hero and hero- 
ine that they are each 
other’s own. Some 
novelists would let it | 
go at that, but not Mr. | 
Arraur Appin, who 
has only got to chap- 
ter II. and wishes to 
give us value for our} 
;money. What's to 
come is, aS SHAKSPEARE | 
says, still unsure, but 
apparently the heroine, | 

| who has gone to break | 
,the happy news to a] 
‘poor but respectable | 
aunt in Devonshire, is | 
i lad RRL A ‘met at the country | 
station by a chauffeur, who calls her “ Lady Alice” and | 
waves her towards a large Limousine. She knows she isn't 
Lady Alice and has no car to meet her, but she hops in | 
nevertheless. She doesn’t know where she is going, but | 
she is on her way. There is a smash, and when the) 
heroine comes to she is being called Lady Alice in an | 
ancestral castle. Everything has been obliterated from | 
her memory, including her own identity and that of the | 
hero, and the author can now make a fresh start. If you, 
wish to know how it all ends you must get The Woman | 
Who Was Not (Warp, Lock), but there is no compelling | 
reason why you should. 





THE TACKS IN THE ROAD, AND NOW THE 





Air-Raid Fashions at Manchester. 
“Monday commences the final week of Sir Thomas Beecham’s 


Season or Nigury Promenape Concerts.” 
Manchester City Press. 


| 
} 
| 
| 


“WENSLEYDALE Bive-FAacep SHEEP-BREEDERS’ SHow.” 
Yorkshire Post. 


We cannot conceive why these breeders should look blue 


War-time Frugality. 

“« Before an interested and applauding publie on the verandah of the 
Club-house Mrs. MacDonald, who had also provided 
the cups and other insignia of vic tory to the successfu 
Standard (Buenos 


tea, distributed 
l competitors.” 
Aires). 
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CHARIVARIA. 

Tax mutiny of the German sailors at 
Kiel is now explained. They preferred 
death to another speech from the 
KalsERr. * * 


* 


the plays of SHAKSPEARE into Turkish, 
The rendering is said to be faithful to 
the text, and it is assumed that a keen 
appreciation of Turkey’s military ne- 
cessities alone accounts for his reference 
to the “ Swan of Avon” as the “ Bulbul 
of Potsdam.” ++ 


The use of flour as an ingredient of 


A Constantinople poet has translated | 





sausages is now forbidden. Young 
sansages which havef ae ie 
hitherto been fed on| 

bread and milk must| 
either be broken to} 
bones or killed for the} 
table. ae 
* 

An optimist writes to 
}express the hope that 
| by this elimination of 
| flour the dreadful secret 
| of the sausage may be 


at last revealed. 
| * 





The German Govern- 
| ment has createda Pulp 
| Commission. We have 
always said they would | 

be reduced to it in time. | 
* * | 

The King of S1am’s | 
| royal yacht has been 
| turned intoa cargo boat. | 
| Reports that the Sacred| 7 7 
| White Elephant has| ~’ 





/ 74+ 
444A: 





Throne has been accustomed to eat 
the flesh of tigers, wolves, leopards, &c., 
also the human heart. It is, however, 
only fair to our own restaurateurs to! 
state that, though China is alleged to| 
be on the eve of war, there is as yet no 
food-control in that country. 
** 

An unusual scarcity of wasps is re- | 
ported from various parts of the country. | 
Nothing is being done about it. 

*x x 





A calf has been sold for two thousand | 
seven hundred guineas in Aberdeen- 
shire. The plucky purchaser is under- | 
stood to have had for some time past | 
a craving for a veal cutlet. | 





aboriginal priest now claiming the! 


as “the well-known inventor and phil- 
anthropist.” He still invents (his latest 
is a gas-thrower, reported by the Ber- 
liner Tageblatt to be “a veritable mon- 
ster of destruction”), but has dropped 
the other job , , 

* 


A swallow-tail butterfly which es- 
caped from the Zoo has been re-captured 
at Eastbourne. When caught it gave 
the policeman to understand that it 
would go quietly. 

* * 


Two men, we read, took twenty- 
two hours to chisel a hole through 
the three-foot flint concrete roof of the 
London Opera House. The report that 
they did this to avoid the Entertain- 
————— ment Tax has now been 
| contradicted, 

+s 

“The American 
Winston Churchill,” 
| says The Daily Express, 
\“has to plod through 
‘life without a middle 
jname.” We all have 
| our little cross to bear. 
| Even the MINISTER OF 
| Munitions has to plod 
‘through life with the 
| knowledge that there is 
lanother Winston 
Churchill loose about 
the world. 





~ 
Tt is proposed that 
Parliament shall sit 
from 10 a.m. to 5 P.m., 
instead of from 3 to 
ll p.m. We do not care 
for this crude attempt 
to mix business with 


| been commandeered for 
use as a floating dock 





The Wit. “AH, NOW YOU'RE FOR IT, ALBERT?” 
Tractor-Driver. “ Wot’s THE MATTER?” 
The Wit. “Wy, YOU'VE BEEN AND GONE AND COME ON PARADE WITHOUT 


olitics. 
P ** 





are still unconfirmed. | Pn tthe The Boundary Com- 

+? erent catabciat mission Report advo- 
. . * a ee “mes a 

For giving corn to pheasants a fine| 





A new form of frightfulness is evi-|cates the creation of thirty-one new 
| of ten pounds has been inflicted on a | dently being practised upon their guards | M.P.’s, It will be a bitter disappoint- 
| merchant of New York (Lines.) The|by our interned Huns. “Some of|ment for those who were sanguine 
| temoval en bloc of this village from | them,” says a contemporary, “purchase |enough to hope that Redistribution 
| the mouth of the Hudson river to its|a hundred cigars with a portion of the | would spell Reform. 
| Present site should finally convince the | one pound a day which is the miserable eon 


sceptics of the magnitude of America’s 


maximum they may spend on luxuries.”"| The Government has commandeered 
“), Ce 


all stocks of rum. The rigours of war, 





| 
war effort. & & | . 

* | People who speak of suicide seldom 
The Vacant Land Cultivation Society |do anything desperate,” says a well- 
| offers & prize of ten shillings for the| known mental expert. So that the 
| heaviest potato. Some of our most|Katser’s threat to fight England to 
| Rotorious potato-tellers are expected to | the death may be taken for what it is 
compete. “sr | worth. * * 

“s | * 

The provision of steel helmets for the} An extraordinary meeting of German 
Metropolitan Police is all right so far | Reichstag Members has arrived at the 
48 it goes, but the Force is still asking | decision that the Germans cannot hope 
why it cannot be furnished with some | for victory in the field. We see noth- 
Protection for its other extremities. ing extraordinary in this. 

*x % + © 
F ~— . - 
rom China it is reported that an| 


ee 





Professor BerGEen was once described 
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|it seems, must be suffered even by our 
little tots. 
| 

| “The bridegroom, 6 ft. 85 ins. in height, 
was wearing the full-dress uniform of a captain 

iin the Army.”—Great Yarmouth Independent. 





He would need it all. 


Headline to a description of a recent 
push :— 
“VONDERFUL RESULTS.” 
Evening Paper. 
The “ Hidden Hand” in the composing- 


room ? 
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THE INNOCENTS ABROAD. 


“Stedfastness and righteousness are the qualities which the 
German people value in the highest degree, and which have brought 
honourable reputation in the whole world. When we 
make experiments in lies and deception, intrigue and low cunning, 
we suffer hopeless and brutal failure. Our lies are coarse and im- 
probable, our ambiguity is pitiful simplicity. The history of the 
War proves this by a hundred examples. When our enemies poured 


all these things upon us like a hailstorm, and we convinced ourselves | 


of the effectiveness of such tactics, we tried to imitate them. But 
these tactics will not fit the German. We are rough but moral, we 
are credulous but honest.”—Herr Deaxevnra, in “ Deutsche Politik.”) 
In Eden bowers, so fair to see, 
There dwelt, when sin was yet to be, 
A guileless Serpent up a tree, 
Sniffing the virgin breezes ; 
Till Eve (the huzzy!), one fine day, 
With evil purpose came his way, 
And led that simple worm astray 
By low and wicked wheezes. 


A Wolf there was, quite sweet and good, 

Till in his path Red Riding-Hood 

Went camouflaging through the wood— 
A brazen little terror ; 

Large teeth she had and bulgy eyes 

And told the most amazing lies, 

And taught him, in a flowery guise, 
The downward route to error. 


Of Fritz’s nature, fresh as morn, 
Pure as a babe that’s just been born, 
Clean as a poodle lately-shorn, 

These are symbolic samples ; 
The Wolf unversed in specious vice, 
The Serpent with a taste as nice 
As anything in Paradise— 

Debauched by bad examples. 


England seduced us. ‘Neath her spell, 
Mistress of lies, we fell and fell 
Into the poisoned sink, or well, 

Of faked and fabulous rumour; 
And there, as we were bound to do, 
We failed, because we loved the True, 
And loathed the False as alien to 

Our artless German humour. 


I speak as one who ought to know; 
Myself I tried a trick or so 
In U.S.A. and had to go, 
Looking absurdly silly ; 
And now against us, big with fate, 
That Hemisphere has thrown its weight, 
Both North and South (though up to date 
We haven't heard from Chili). 


Laughter we've earned—a noble shame! 
Built to achieve a higher aim, 
We honest Huns can’t play the game 
Of shifty propaganders; 
Henceforth we'd better all get back 
On to the straight and righteous track 
And help our Hixpensura to hack 
(If not too late) through Flanders. 








0.58. 
“Red heels were much in evidence, both Lady D—— and Lady 
O—— affected them, and they were to be seen in other unexpected 


| places."—Observer. 


Certainly their use as ornaments in the small of the back 
| surprised us a good deal. 





| Tse carp that live in the moat of the Chateau de Miramel 


THE CARP AT MIRAMEL, 


| (in the following article all actual names, personal, geographical 
| and regimental, have been duly camouflaged. ] 


|(in the zone of the armies in France) are of an age and 
| ugliness incredible and of a superlative cynicism. One of 
them—local tradition pointed to a one-eyed old reprobate 
with a yellow face—is the richer these hundred years past 
by an English peeress’s diamond ring. 

From the bottom of the moat one world-war is like 
}another, and none of them very different from peace. It 
is but a row of grinning red healthy faces over the coping 
and a shower of bread and biscuit. 

When the nightmare of BonaPArTr was ended in the 
| Autumn of 1815, the 22nd K.R. Lancers, commanded by 
an English peer, billeted themselves in and around the 
Chateau de Miramel. The English peer, finding time hang 
heavy on his hands, or my lady's letters proving insistent, 
sent for her to come out to him at Miramel. You could 
do that sort of homely thing in 1815. 

So my lady comes to Miramel, and the very first day, as she 
leans out of window in the round tower, mishandles her 
diamond ring (gift of my lord) and drops it into the moat. 
Her host, the good Comte de Miramel, dredged and drained, 
| but no trace of the diamond ring was ever found. But old 
| Cyclops, the carp, grinned horribly. 

In due course my lord and lady went home to the Isle of 
Fogs, and thence they sent their portraits to their host as 
a souvenir of their stay. Here indeed the portraits still 
hang, very graceful in the style of the period. And to the 
appreciative visitor Madame de Miramel (of to-day) shows | 
a missive of thanks, written in indifferent bad French, in 

| which my lady refers sorrowfully to “ ma bague diamantée,” 
* ** * x * 





* * x 
| Once again the 22nd K.R. Lancers are billeted in 
|Miramel. The other day I noticed on a worn stone pillar 
at the great door the following half-obliterated words :— 
| “ED. WYNN, pikeman of the dashing 224 King’s Ryol ridgemet 
of lanciers. Sept. 1815”; 
and freshly scratched above the inscription :— 

“ Better at piking than at speling. 

224 K.R. Lancers. JAS. BARNET. Sept. 1917.” 
| The old carp seems to be right, and one war is very like | 
‘another. There is no radical change in the orthography | 
| of the 22nd King’s Royal Lancers, and some-one else's wall 
'is still the medium for self-expression. 

Old Cyclops must be throwing his mind back a hundred | 
|years or so. There is a rain of bread and biscuits into the | 
|moat and a ring of red grinning faces above the coping. | 
| Yesterday I threw a disused safety-razor blade over the old | 
|scoundrel’s nose. And “Bless my soul!” he said, as he | 
lazily bolted it, “there hasn't been such a year for minnows | 

since 1815.” 
| But Armageddon 1917 holds surprises even for those 


|who live at the bottom of a moat. For very early this | 


morning a bauble fell into the meat that Cyclops himself 
couldn’t digest. The old cynic was found floating, scarred 
| belly upwards, on the surface of the water. j 
The mess-waiter took charge of the post-mortem. Like 
| the Duke of Plaza Toro, he “likes an interment” and rarely 
| misses a last rite. A keen fisherman, he had little difficulty 
in extracting an exhibit for the Court’s inspection, which 
| he unhesitatingly pronounced to be a diamond ring in ap 
advanced state of decomposition. 
The mess-cook, on the other hand, identified the relie 98 
| the stopping, recently mislaid, from one of his back teeth. 
In any case there seems little room for doubt that 4 





| Hun airman has avenged the long-dead lady. 


—— nt 
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ENIGMA. 
“STAND ASIDE, PLEASE." 


Mr. Puncn. “ WHAT’S HAPPENING?” 
Poniceman. “ PARLIAMENT REASSEMBLING,” 
Mr. Pouncu. “ WHY?” 


PoticemMan (on duty at St. Stephen's). 
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ing penholders and pondering on the 


THE MUD LARKS. in6, pen The BIG IDEA came with the 

Aut the world has marvelled at “ the | end of the eighth penholder. 
irrepressible good humour” of old; He sprang to his feet, fires of inspira- 
Atkins. Every distinguished tripper | tion flashing from his eyes, and boomed, 
who eomes Cook’s-touring to the Front |“ Let there be Funny Cuts!"—then 
for a couple of days devotes at least a| went to bed. Next morning he created 
chapter of his resultant book to it.|* I.” (which stands for Intelligence), 
“ How in thunder does Thomas do it?” | carefully selected his Staff, arrayed 
they ask. “ What the mischief does he | them in tabs of appropriate hue, and 
find to laugh at?” Listen. | told them to go the limit. And they 
Years ago, when the well-known War | have been going it faithfully ever since. 
Was young, a great man sat in his| What the Marines are to the Senior 
sanctum exercising his grey matter. | Service, “I.” is to us. Should a Sub- 





Iie said to himself, “There is a war/altern come in with the yarn that the| 


on. Men, amounting to several, will! spook of Hixpenpure accosted him at 
be prised loose from comfortable sur- | Bloody Corner and offered him a cigar, 
roundings and condemned to get on or a balloon cherub buttonhole you 
with it for the term of their unnatural | with the story of a Bosch tank fitted 
lives. They will be shelled, gassed,| with rubber tyres, C-springs and hot 
mined and bombed, smothered in mud, | and cold water, that he has seen climb- 


worked to the bone, bored stiff and 
scared silly. Fatigues will be unend- 
ing, rations short, rum diluted, reliefs 
late and leave nil. Their girls will for- 
sake them for diamond-studded muni- 
tioneers. Their wives will write saying, 
‘Little Jimmie has the mumps; and 


what about the rent? You aren't spend- | 
ing all of five bob a week on yourself, | 


| are you?’ This is but a tithe (or else 
| @ tittle) of the things that will occur 
| to them, and their sunny natures will 
| sour and sicken if something isn’t done 
about it.” 
The great man sat up all night chew- 


| ing trees behind St. Quentin, we retort, 
“Oh, go and tell it to‘ I.’” and then sit 
back and see what the inspired official 
/ organ of the green tabs will make of it. 
A hint is as good as a wink to them, 
‘a nudge ample. Under the genius of 
these imaginative artists the most 
trivial incident burgeons forth into a 
Le Quevx spell-binder, and the whole 
British Army, mustering about its 
| Sergeant-Majors, gets selected cameos 
|read to it every morning at roll-call, 
| laughs brokenly into the jaws of dawn 
|and. continues chuckling to itself all 
iday. Now you know. 





| Our Adjutant had a telephone call 


not long ago. “ Army speaking,” saida 
voice. ‘ Will you send somebody over 
to Rataplan and see if there is a Town 
| Major there?” 
| The Adjutant said he would, and a} 
| N.C.O. wasdespatched forthwith. He re- | 
turned later, reporting no symptoms of 
one, so the Adjutant rang up Exchange | 
‘and asked to be hooked on to Army | 
| Headquarters. ‘“ Which branch ?” Ex. | 
‘change inquired. ‘ Why, really I don’t | 
know—forgot to ask,” the Adjutant | 
confessed. “I'll havea try at ‘A.” 
“Hello,” said “A.” “There 1s no} 
Town Major at Rataplan,” said the 
Adjutant. “You astound me, Fair | 
Unknown,” said “ A.”; “but whatabout 
it, anyway?” The Adjutant apologised 
and asked Exchange for “Q.” depart- | 
ment. “ Hello,” said “Q.” “There is | 
no Town Major at Rataplan,” said the 
Adjutant. “Sorry, old thing, whoever 
you are,” said “Q.,” “but we dont 
stock em. Rations, iron ; perspirators, 
box ; oil, whale, delivered with prompti- 
tude and civility, but nor Town Majors 
—sorry.” The Adjutant sighed and 
consulted with Exchange as to who 
possibly could have rung him up. 
Exchange couldn’t guess unless it 
was “I,”—no harm in trying, anyhow. 
“Hello!” said “I.” ‘There 1s no 
Town Major at Rataplan,” the Adjutant 
droned somewhat wearily. “ Wha-t! 
\«T.” exclaimed, suddenly interested. 


| 
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4 r its oi sAPrer , ° ae i . . ! 4 : 
“Say it again, clearer. “ Rat-A-pLAN— contest on that date, are now ticking bly depraved appearance, was 


No—Towx—Ma-sor,” the Adjutant 
repeated. There was a pause; then 
he heard the somebody give off an 
awed “Good Lord!” and drop the 
receiver. Next morning in Funny Cuts 
(the organ of Intelligence) we learned 
that‘ Corps Headquarters was heavily 
shelled last night. The Town Major 
is missing. This is evidence that the 
enemy has brought long-range guns 
into the opposite sector.” Followed 
masses of information as to the prob- 
able make of the guns, the size of 
shell they preferred, the life-story of 
the Battery Commander, his favourite 
flower and author. 

The Bosch, always ‘on the alert to 
snaffle the paying devices of an opposi- | 
tion firm, now has his “I.” staff and 


| Funny Cuts as well. From time to 


| time we capture a copy and read this 
sort of thing :— 


i 
i 
| 


; One of our intrepid airmen while pa- 


| 


| 
“From agonised screeches heard by 


trolling over the enemy's lines yester- | 


| day, it is evident thatthe brutal and | 
| telentless British are bayonetting their | 


| prisoners.’ 





A Highland Division, whose star 


pipers were holding a dirge and lament’ terday one of them, a chief of ineredi-! 
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MAGIC-CARPET BOMBING SQUADRON. 











off the hours to the next offensive. 
The Antrims had a cordon bleu by the 
name of Michael O’Callagan. He was 
a sturdy rogue, having retreated all the 
way from Mons, and subsequently ad- 
vanced all the way back to the Yser 
with a huge stock-pot on his back, 
from which he had furnished mysteri- 
ous stews to all comers, at all hours, 
under any conditions. For this, and 
for the fact that he could cook under 
water, and would turn out hot meals 
when other chefs were committing 
suicide, much was forgiven him, but 
he was prone to look upon the vin 
when it was rouge and was habitually 
coated an ineh thick with a varnish of 
soot and pot-black. One morning he 


‘calmly hove himself over the parapet 


and, in spite of the earnest attentions 
of Hun snipers, remained there long 
enough to collect sufficient débris to 
boil his dixies. 


“SAVAGES ON THE SOMME. 
The desperate and unprincipled Brit- 
ish are employing black cannibal Zulus 
in the defence of their system. Yes- 





Next day the Bosch | 
| Funny Cuts flared forth scareheads :— 


observed 

scouting in the open.” 

| The communiqué ended with a trea- 

tise on the Zulu, its black man-eating 

| habits, and an exhortation to “our old 

| Brandenburgers” not to be dismayed. 
PATLANDER, 





More Sex Problems. 
From a stock-auction report :— 
j “THE BULL CALVES. 


| 
THE BULL CALVES." 


Glasgow Herald. 

| Notwithstanding the repetition of this 
statement we find great difficulty in 
believing it. 


“SOLDIERS’ CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
|Postina Dates ror Eayrr aNpD Salonika.” 
Times. 
|It sounds a little like consigning coa! 
| r 
to Newcastle. 
“Arm Ratws.— Peaceful country rectory, 
Hampshire, well out of danger zone, can 
receive three or four paying guests. Large 
garden, beautiful scenery, high, bracing. 
Simple life. £10 each weekly.”—The Times. 
This enterprising parson seems to have 
borrowed his recipe for the simple life 
from Gray's Elegy :— 
Along the cool sequester’d vale of life 











They kept the noiseless tenner of their way. | 
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BEASTS ROYAL. 
IV. 
| Kuxse Henry's Srac-Hovunp. A.D. 1536. 
| Ten puffs upon my master’s toes, 
| And twenty on his sleeves, 
| Upon his bat a Trdor rose 
| Set round with siiver leaves ; 
But never a hunting-spear, 
And never a rowel-spur ; 
Who is this that he calls his Dear ? 
I think I will bark at her. 


The Windsor groves were fresh and 
green, 
| Dangling with Summer dew, 
| When my master rode with his Spanish 
ueen, 
And the huntsm<n cried, “ Halloo!” 
New never a horn is heard, 
And never the lances stir ; 
Who is this that he calls his Bird ? 
I think I will follow her. 


To-night my master walks alone 
In the pleachéd pathway dim, 
| And the thick moss reddens on the 
stone 
| Where she used to walk with him. 
When will he shout for the glove 
And the spear of the verderer ? 
Where is she gone whom he called 
| his Love? 
For I cannot follow her. 





SECOND CHILDHOOD. 


| I must make a confession to some- 

| one. I have wasted raw material which 

| is a substitute for something else indis- 
pensable for defeating the Hun, and 
probably traitor is the right name for 
me. Let me explain. 

Somewhere in Nutshire there is a 
place called Cotterham. It is one of 
those little villages which somehow 
nobody expects to meet nowadays out- 

| side the pages of a Kare Greenaway 
painting book. There is the village 
green, with its pond and geese and 


absurdly pretty cottages with gardens | 


full of red bergamot and lads’-love, and 
a little school where the children are 
still taught to curtsey and pull their 
forelocks when the Squire goes by. 
And beyond the Green, at the end of 
Plough Lane and after you have crossed 
Leg-o’-Mutton Common, you come to 
| Down Wood, and if you don’t meet 
_ Little Red Riding-Hood on the way or 


have taken the wrong turning after you 
came through the kissing-gate at the 
bottom of Lovers’ Lane. i am a native 
of Cotterbam, and in my more reflective 


| place should have produced anything 
| 80 unromantic as myself, His Majesty's 





All Sorts of Unexpected Explosives. 
Cotterham still has a large place in my 
affections, and it gave me a consider- 
able shock the other day to get a letter 
from the Squire, who is an old friend, 
asking me down for a week-end, and 
adding, “ You can do a little profes- 
sional job for me too. You really will 
be interested to see what splendid work 
is being done here in your line of fire. 
The output is some of the best in the 
district. But there has been trouble 
lately and the leaders of the two biggest 
shifts were found to have appropriated 
a substantial part of the output to 
their own uses. I shall rely on you 
to straighten things out and suggest 
the right penalties.” 

So they were even making munitions 
in Cotterham. I conjured up visions 
of interminable rows of huts, of thou- 
sands of overalled workers swamping 
Plough Lane, trampling the Green 
brown, scaring the geese, obliterating 
the immemorial shape of Leg-o’-Mutton 
Common by a mushroom township, 
laying Down Wood low, and coming 
to me witlr some miserable tale of 
petty pilfering for my adjustment. I 
must own I got out of the train at 





Two small boys were playing at 
conkers, two small boys with y 
earnest faces and grubby clothes which 
never figured in Kars Greenaway's 
pictures, wasting precious material 
which five-and-thirty other scholars 
were diligently collecting and stuffing 
into sacks. I ought to have given 
them a lecture on patriotism—the army 
behind the Army. But we each of us 
keep one childish passion untamed, 
even if we are unromantic old bachelors, 
and I, His Majesty's Deputy Assistant 
Acting Inspector for All Sorts of Unex- 
pected Explosives and his very loyal 
subject, who have lived for nearl 
half-a-century of Octobers in London 
town—I borrowed the bigger conker 
and systematically and in deadly 
earnest I fought and defeated the other 
small boy. 

They say that treason never suc- 
ceeds; so perhaps I can’t be a traitor 
after all. 


THE UNDISMAYED. 


In a world of insecurity and change 
it is good to have one bedrock certainty 
upon which the mind can rest. Thrones 
totter and fall; Commanders-in-chief 








|gone and desecrated that wood with | 
f A | factories-———”’ 
come on Snow White and her seven | 
| dwarfs, that is only because you must | 
| Amongst all your Unexpected Explo- | . 
| Sives do you happen to condescend to! 
have heard of the gentle horse-chestnut | when it was 1s., it is easy to see that the con- 
i jand the school-children 
moments I wonder why such an idyllic | them ? 
| I wrote 


Deputy Assistant Acting Inspector for | 


Muddlehampstead and into the station | are superseded; Admirals of the High 
fly feeling distinctly low-spirited. It| Fleet are displaced; in politics leaders 
was some consolation to find that the|come and go and reputations pass; in 
railway still stopped seven miles short | ordinary life a thousand mutations are 
of my village, though I reflected gloomily | visible. But amid all this flux there 
that the place itself was doubtless a|/ remains mercifully one resolute piece 
network of light railways by this time. fof routine that "salhine can sien 
We bowled along in stately fashion up | Whatever may be happening elsewhere 
Plough Lane and past Halfpenny Cross | in the world—mutinies in the German 
to the Manor House with its thatched Navy, revolutions in Russia, advances 
roof and Virginia-creeper all over the|in France, advances in Flanders— 
porch. The Squire carried me off at| Leicester Square keeps its head. Arma- 
once for the professional part of my | geddon may be turning the world upside 
visit, but we fell to talking of fishing,|}down, but it cannot cause those old 
which had been good, and cubbing, | antagonists, SreveNson and Reece, to 
which had been bad, and were on to! cease their perpetual contest; and if 
Leg-o’-Mutton Common before I re- the War lasts another ten years you 
membered to speak of munitions. will read in The Times of October 17th, 
; ha mge a typ vor pl I con tae pao to ar — = 
al nth @ relieved sigh. * was; “a 1e close O ay yesterday in 

afraid they'd have spoilt the dear old| billiard match of 16,000 saiahe up be- 
heath for a certainty. Only don’t say| tween Stevenson and Reece, at the 
it’s Down Wood they've gone to, for|Grand Hall, Leicester Square, the 
that'd be more than I could stand. I|scores were: Reece (in play), 4,676; | 
thought there were fairies there long | Stevenson, 2,837.” 
after I ought to have been a hard- | 
headed young man of six, and if they ’ve 





Not Cannibals after all. 
ie The first contingent of the American troops 
frame food for six months, and hence the 
|fears of the peasants in France lest they 
| should be eaten up are groundless.” ; 
WOITY. | Adelaide Advertiser. 


The Squire smiled. 


“T don’t think I should 





‘If the public continue to spend the same 
sum of money on bread at 9d. as they did 


that collect | sumption wili rise by a quarter or 25 per 

Here are the two delinquents | cent.’’"—Glasgow Evening News. : 
to you about, and we've| We are always timid about questioning 

caught them in the act. Just look at! a Scotsman’s arithmetic, but we make 


them wasting the precious things.” | the increase a third, or 334 per cent. 
Mie fad : , : Bs ns 
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CROSS-TALK WITH PETHERTON. | 


Petherton and I have just emerged 
from another bombardment. Certain | 
correspondence in The Surbury Gazette 
'and North Herts Courier gave me a) 
| welcome excuse for firing what I may | 
| term a sighting shot. I wrote to my | 
| genial neighbour as follows :— 
| 








8 
Dear Mr. Petuerton,—No doubt 

| you have seen the recent letters in the | 
| local paper anent the remains of the old 

| Cross, which are at once an ornament | 
| to Castle Street, Surbury, and a stand- | 
| ing menace to the peace of mind of the 
local antiquarians. 

I am exceedingly interested in the | 
matter myself and feel that the views 
of one who, I am sure, adds a wide 
knowledge of archeology to the long 
list of his accomplishments, would be 
both interesting and instructive to my- | 
self and (if you would allow your views 
to be published) to our little com-} 
munity in general. 

If therefore you will write and let 
me know your opinion on the matter I | 
shall take it as a friendly and cousinly 

ide certain eighteenth-century docu- | 
ments in the Record Office) act. 

Yours sincerely, 
Henry J. Forpyce. 


Petherton replied with a whizz-bang 
as thus :— 

Srr,—I have read the idiotic corre- 
spondence to which you refer, and am 
informed that you are the author of 
the screed which appeared in last 

| Saturday's issue of the paper. If my | 
informant is correct as to the author- | 
ship of the letter I can only say it is a} 
pity that, with apparently no know- | 
ledge of the subject, you should venture | 
into print. Anyone enjoying the least 
acquaintance with the rudiments of 
English history would be perfectly 
aware that the remains have no con- 
nettion with Quren ELEANoR what- 
ever. The whereabouts of all the 
crosses put up to her memory are 
| quite well known to archeologists. 
Yours faithfully, 
FREDERICK PETHERTON. 


I replied with light artillery :— 

Dear PETHERTON,—Yours re the late 
Mrs. Epwarp PLANTAGENET to hand. 

Though not a professed archeologist 
I do know something of the ruin in 
question, having several times examined 
it and having heard, perhaps, most, if 
not all, the various theories concerning 


| 
| 
j 


| it. I have been here a good. deal 
| longer than you have, I believe, and 
| cannot think that you know more of 


the subject than I. 
Have you read Wycherley's treatise 
on the Eleanor Crosses? {If invented 





| dispute the existence of a castle on the | Crosses. 
site where the Castle Farm now stands, | 
}and where such shameless profiteering 

















He (connoisseur of wines). “Wk STAYED SEVERAL DAYS AT AN INN IN A LITILE 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE VILLAGE, AS WE FOUND THEY HAD SUCH AN EXCELLENT CELLAR. 


She. “Reatyty! I HAD NO IDEA THE RAIDERS HAD GOT 8O FAR WEST AS THAT.” 








this monograph for the purpose of in- castle, which may or may not have 
ducing Petherton to reload.} If not, existed in Surbuary, nor am I interested 
why not? Perhaps you would like to in your friend’s monograph on Eleanor 
Other people besides your- 
'self have the impudence to rush into 
print on matters of which they are 
sublimely ignorant. 

Perhaps I had better inform you that 
Epwarp I. reigned at the end of the 
thirteenth and the beginning of the four- 
teenth centuries (1272-1307), not in the 
fifteenth, and a very slight knowledge of 
architecture would convince you that 
the Surbury relics are not earlier than 
the fifteenth century. 

Trusting you will not commit any 
further absurdities, though I am not too 

| Sanguine, 
l am, 


is carried on in eggs and butter? 

By the way, how is your poultry ? I 
notice that your seiziéme siécle rooster 
wants his tail remodelling. Perhaps 
you are not worrying about new plum- 
age for him till after the War, though | 
it seems like carrying patriotism to 
absurd lengths. 

Yours sincerely, 
Henry J, Forpyce. 

I hope you will allow your letter to 
be published in The Gazette. 

In reply to this Petherton discharged 
with :— 

Srr,—I am not concerned with the’ 


-_ — 


| 
Yours faithfully, 
Freperick Pernerton. | 
My views are not for publication. I 
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artillery to draw him on, and loosed 


| which you cannot write informatively, 


as it were. 


| senseless drivel you write on the least 
| provocation! Whether you grew up} 
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Excitable Lady (describing to wounded Tommies the appearance of a bomb-hole on the London Front. “YOU COULD HAVE BURIED & 


HORSE IN IT. YOU NEVER SAW SUCH A THING IN YOUR LIFE!” 








prefer not to be mixed up in such a 
symposium, 

It was evident that my neighbour's | 
weapon was beginning to get heated, | 
so | flicked him with some more light 


off with :— 


Dear orp Man,—What a historian 
you are! You have Jonn Ricuarp 
Green beaten to his knees, FroupE 
and Garprver out of sight, and even 
the authoress of the immortal Little 
Arthur could not have placed Eppy I. 
with greater chronological exactitude. 
In fact there seems to be no subject on 


which makes me sorry that you will 
not join in the literary fray in the 
local paper, as it deprives the natives 
of a great treat. 

But—there is a but, my dear Fred— 
I cannot admit your claim to superior 
knowledge of the Surbury relics. Re- 
member, I have grown up with them 
Yours ever, 

Harry Forpyce. 


Sir (exploded Petherton), — What 








with the Surbury relics or not, you 


have certainly decayed with them. | 


founded ruin (probably only a simple 
market-cross) proclaims the date of its 
birth. Even the broken finial and’ the 
two crockets lying on the ground ex- 
pose your ignorance. Eleanor Cross, 
bah ! 

Yours fily., F. Pernerron. 

I thought it was time to emerge from 
my literary camouflage and let off a 
heavy howitzer; which I did, with the 
following :— 


Dear Freppy,—lI am afraid you have | 


got hold of the wrong end of the stick 
and laid an egg in a mare's nest. (These 
mixed metaphors were designed to 


tease him into a further barrage.) 1| 


did not write, and I do not remember 
saying that I had written, the letter to 
the paper which seems to have given 


you as much pleasure as it has given | 


me. I had no hand in the symposium, 
but the way you have brought your 
CHESTERFIELD battery into action has 
been so masterly that I, for one, can 
never regret that you were misinformed. 
[ believe the particular letter to The 
Gazette was written by one of the staff, 
a native of the place, who probably 
carved his namo on the base in his 
youth, and has felt a personal interest 
in the Cross ever since. I hope with 








| favour me with your further views on 
| history and archeology. 
Yours ever, Harry, 

| How lovely the blackberries are look- 

ing after the rain! 

But I couldn’t draw Petherton’s fire 

jagain, for his gun had been knocked 

out by this direct hit. 
| 
| 





Sugar Control. 


Thanks to the new sugar regulations | 


we now expect half a pound of sugar 
|per head per week instead of half a 
| pound of sugar per head per-haps. 





“HOGS STILL SOARING.” 

| Headline in Canadian Paper. 
|The shortage of petrol seems to have 
| driven them from the roads. 





ss 
| ‘Sir John Hare declares that there 1s no 


| truth in the statement that he is saying *- 
| to the stage.”— Bournemouth Echo. 

| Personally, we never believed that he 
would be guilty of such language. 





“The only thing which will actually bring 
peace is an army of occupation standing on 1ts 
}own flat feet, either in Germany or on the 
| German frontier.”— Weekly Dispatch. 





| But why this preference for the flat- 


footed? Are not the hammer-toed to 


Every stone that's left of that con-| this new light on the affair you will! have a chance? 
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Deatu. “I STARTED AT YOUR BIDDING; I STOP WHEN I! CHOOSE.” 
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THE DANCE OF DEATH. 


“STOP! STOP! I’M TIRED.” 
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SP Go A 


Officer. “I SAY—LOOK HERE., I TOLD yot 
Taxi-Driver, “ORL RIGHT—ORL RIGHT! 
TER GO To!” 


You ’’RE LUCKY TO GE 


| the music and the constant popping of 
THE NEW MRS. MARKHAM. ‘corks, for alcohol had not yet been 
ConxVERSATION ON Cuapter LX. ‘prohibited, the scene beggared de- 
Mary. 1 wish, Mamma, that there seription. 
were not so many shocking stories in} Richard. Well, I am sure I would 
history. rather dine in our neat little dining- 
Mrs. M, History is, indeed, a sad room, with our silent wireless waiter, 
catalogue of human miseries, and one than partake of the most extravagant 
is glad to turn aside from the horrors repasts in those sumptuous halls. 
of war to the amenities of private life. George. I must just ask you, Mamma, 
Shall I tell you something of the do-| about one thing that has all along 
mestic habits of the English in the) puzzled me very inuch. What was the 
early twentieth century ? House of L about all this time 
Mary. Oh do, Mamma; I shall like that they let the House of Commons 
that very much, ' govern the country and have their own 
Mrs. M, The nobility and the well-, way in everything ? 
to-do classes no longer lived shut up| J/rs. M. Lam afraid, my dear George, 
in gloomy castles, but made a point of | that you are animated by a somewhat 
spending most of their time in public. | reactionary bias in favour of feudalism, 
They never took their meals at home, which in your own best interests you 
but habitually frequented large build-| would do well to curb. It is enough 
ings called restaurants, fitted up with | to say that some of the peers supported 
sumptuous and semi-Sultanic splen-!the House of Commons, and the ma- 
dour. In these halls, while the guests , jority were too timid to make any 
sat at a number of tables, they were stand against the numbers and violence 
entertained by minstrels and singers. of the other House. Nowadays, thanks 
It was even said that they acquired to the wide diffusion of peerages and 
the habit of eating and drinking in the fact that 
| time to the music. They were waited more freely on persons of advanced 
| upon for the most part by foreigners, political views, this lack of independ- 
who spoke broken English, and what ence has largely been eliminated. 
with the babel of tongues, the din of 
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TO GO TO PADDINGTON, AND YOU'RE GOING IN THE OPPOSITE DIRECTION.” 
A CAB AT ALE, INSTEAD OF 


GRUMBLIN’ ABAHT WHERE YER WANTS 


'thank you for the trouble you took to 
jexplain about Free Trade and Protec- 
‘tion; but if you are not too tired will 


you kindly tell us something about the 
learned and clever men who lived at 
this time ? 
Mrs. M. You know, my dear boy, 
that I am always happy to impart 
|information, and am pleased to have 
such attentive listeners. The auth ress 
of your favourite poems, Mary, lived in 
| this reign. I mean Mrs. Evia WHEELER | 
Wircox. The Rev. H. G. Wetts, the | 
famous theologian who abolished the 
Latin and Greek grammars ; the Bar- 
oness Corkserew—to call her by the 
name under which she was ultimately 
elevated to the peerage—who wrote s0 
many beautiful historical romances that 
she quite superseded Sir Watrer Scott; 
Sir Joun Oxennam, one of England's | 
greatest poets; and Lord Hanu-Care, | 
author of Isle of Man Power, were | 
commanding figures in this period. | 
Richard. Oh, Mamma, did not Lord 
, Hatu-Carne discover the North Pole? 
Mrs. M. Not that I am aware of, my 
} 
| 
j 
| 
} 


dear boy, though it is quite possible. | 
But you are probably confusing him | 
with the Arctic explorer, Dr. Kase. | 
(mong the scientific men I must men 


———_ a 


Richard. 1 am sure we must all tion Sir Wit1am Ropertson NIcoLt, | 
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the great Scots agriculturist who firs 
applied intensive culture to the kail- 
yard ; General Bexxoc, the illustrious 
topographer, and Haroup Beasir, who 
discovered and popularized Sir OLIvER 
LODGE. 

Richard. Ah, Mamma, I know enough 
about the Georgians to feel sure that 
ou have left out a great many things. 
You have never told us about the 


+ 


to that Continent, and his building of 
the Yellow House in the Yellowstone 


George. And you have not fully satis- 
fied our curiosity about Sir GrEorGE | 
Rosey, Baronet, Lord Lauper, Sir| 
Cuartes Cuapnin and other great | 
Leaders of English Society. 

Mrs. M. True, my dear, but you 
must read their lives in the Dictionary 
of National Biography, for here is the 
tea, and I must leave off. 








ALLIRAP ASRAS. 


Ir would be interesting to know| 
more of this great Persian ruler, but} 
history being reticent our chance has 
gone, unless it should be the good | 
fortune of some member of Sir STANLEY 
Mavpe’s expedition, rummaging in the | 
archives of Baghdad, to come upon 
jnew facts. Meanwhile I offer the 
name as a terse and snappy one for 
@ Persian kitten, such as I saw the| 
other day convert several shillings’- 
worth of my aunt’s Berlin wool (as it 
is still, I believe, called, in spite of 
The Daily Mail) into sheer scrap. 
Knitting however is not what it was 
in the early days of the War and the 
tragedy led to no bloodshed, my aunt, 
who has evidently an emulative ad- 
miration for Sir Isaac Newron, merely 
shaking her finger. But self-control 
among women must be on the increa 
for in a hotel the other day I overhe 
}& coffee-room conversation in whic 
two cases were instanced of supreme 
| heroism under agonising conditi 
one being when a butler (an old 
| honoured butler too, who had n 
misconducted himself before) fainted 
while carrying round the after-dinner 
coffee and poured most of it over the 
ample shoulders of a dowager. This 
lady not only disregarded the pain and 
the damp, but assisted in bringing the 
butler to. The Distinguished Service 
Order has been given for less than that 

It was either in this hotel or another 
| that I met the Naval officer amo 
Whose duties is the granting or re- 
fusing of permits to amateur photo- 
graphers in districts where ‘‘ Dora’”’ does 
not wish for enemy cameras. Among 
the requirements of the form which 
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Marquis of NorTHc.irre's discovery of | 
America, his introduction of the potato 


Park. 
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Vague 7 riting letter), “Wort Day 1s rT?” Chorus. “THe FOURTEENTH.” | 

7 “Wor MONTH?” Chorus. “ OCTOBER,” Tommy. “Wor yean?" } 
has to be filled up is one asking the! beverage at a penny a glass, will insist 

pplicant, in the interests of identifica-| upon being outside Westminster Abbey 

tion, to specify any peculiar skin marks.}and another at the top of Cockspur 
One lady a conscientiousness not | Street every working day of the week 
excelled by the actor who blacked him-|for ever and ever, how can one help 
self all over to play Othello, stated that | sooner or later spelling its staple pro- 
she had only an appendicitis scar. dict backwards and embroidering a 

But m digressing. Where was I? | little on the result ? 
Oh ves, we were discussing that great} But what I want to know is—who 
Persian, Allirap Asras. Those author-| drinks sarsaparilla, anyway ? 
ities who think that he was a prede-| 
cessor of BaHRAM, the hunter, are) “What fine fellows we might have been 
wrong, for there was never any Persian had we lived in those bygone times We too 
of the name at all. I am sorry to perhaps, would have influenced history and 


1 


have deceived you, | » been inscribed in the 
not me but a certain domestic remedy. New Ireland 
If one bright cart, drawn by a mettled| We understand now why they call it | 
1 and dispensing this medicinal | Sin-Fain. 


wut you must blame/ our names might have 
. book of immorality.”- 


steer 
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Officer. “I S4¥—LOOK HERE., I TOLD You TO GO 10 PADDINGTON, AND YOU'RE GOING IN THE OPPOSITE DIRECTION.” 


Taxi-Driver, “ORL RIGHT—ORL RIGHT! YOU'RE 


™ 


TER GO TO; 


CONVERSATION ON CHaprer LX. 
Mary. I wish, Mamma, that there | seription. 
were not so many shocking stories in| Richard. Well, I am sure I would 
history. |tather dine in our neat little dining- 
Mrs. M, History is, indeed, a sad room, with our silent wireless waiter, 
catalogue of human miseries, and one than partake of the most extravagant 
is glad to turn aside from the horrors | repasts in those sumptuous halls. 
of war to the amenities of private life.| George. I must just ask you, Mamma, 
Shall I tell you something of the do-| about one thing that has all along 
mestic habits of the English in the} puzzled ine very much. What was the 
early twentieth century ? House of Lords about 
Mary. Oh do, Mamma; I shall like | that they let the House of Commons 
that very much. govern the country and have their own 
Mrs. M, The nobility and the well- | way in everything ? 
to-do classes no longer lived shut up| J/rs. Jf. Lam afraid, my dear George, 
in gloomy castles, but made a point of | that you are animated by a somewhat 
spending most of their time in public. | reactionary bias in favour of feudalism, 
They never took their meals at home, | which in your own best interests you 
but habitually frequented large build-| would do well to curb. It is enough 
ings called restaurants, fitted up with | to say that some of the peers supported 
| sumptuous and semi-Sultanic splen-!the House of Commons, and the ma- 
dour. In these halls, while the guests | jority were too timid to make any 
sat at a number of tables, they were stand against the numbers and violence 


entertained by minstrels and singers. of the other House. Nowadays, thanks, 


| It was even said that they acquired |to the wide diffusion of peerages and 
| the habit of eating and drinking in| the fact that they are conferred far 
| time to the music. They were waited more freely on persons of advanced 
upon for the most part by foreigners, | political views, this lack of independ- 
who spoke broken English, and what | ence has largely been eliminated. 


with the babel of tongues, the din of! Richard. I am sure we must all 





| the music and the constant popping of | 


THE NEW MRS. MARKHAM. (corks, for alcohol had not yet been | 


prohibited, the scene beggared de-| 


all this time} 


‘with the Arctic explorer, Dr. Kase. 
Among the scientific men I must men 


LUCKY TO GET A CAB AT ALL, INSTEAD OF GRUMBLIN’ ABAHT WHERE YER WANTS 


thank you for the trouble you took to 
explain about Free Trade and Protec- 
tion; but if you are not too tired will 
you kindly tell us something about the 
learned and clever men who lived at 
this time ? 

Mrs. M. You know, my dear boy, 
that I am always happy to impart 


|information, and am pleased to have | 
| such attentive listeners. shores 
of your favourite poems, Mary, lived in 
‘this reign. I mean Mrs. ELLA WHEELER 


The authoress | 


Witcox. The Rev. H. G. Wetts, the 
famous theologian who abolished the | 
Latin and Greek grammars ; the Bar- 
oness Corkserew—to call her by the | 
name under which she was ultimately | 
elevated to the peerage—who wrote 80 
many beautiful historical romances that 
she quitesuperseded Sir WALTERSCcOT?; 
Sir Joun Oxennam, one of England's 
greatest poets; and Lord Hata-Caixe, 
author of Isle of Man Power, were 
commanding figures in this period. 
Richard. Oh, Mamma, did not Lord 
Hatu-Catne discover the North Pole? 
Mrs. M. Not that I am aware of, my 
dear boy, though it is quite possible. 
But you are probably confusing him 
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the great Scots agriculturist who first 
applied intensive culture to the kail- 
yard ; General Betxoc, the illustrious 
topographer, and Haroup BEGBIE, who 
discovered and popularized Sir OLIvEer 
LopDGE. 

Richard. Ah, Mamma, I know enough | 
about the Georgians to feel sure that 

ou have left out a great many things. 
You have never told us about the/ 
Marquis of Nortuciirre’s discovery of | 
America, his introduction of the potato | 
to that Continent, and his building of | 
the Yellow House in the Yellowstone 
Park. 

George. And you have not fully satis- | 
fied our curiosity about Sir GrorcE}| 
Rosey, Baronet, Lord Lauper, Sir} 
Cuartes Cuaprix and other great! 








Leaders of English Society. 

Mrs. M. True, my dear, but you 
must read their lives in the Dictionary 
of National Biography, for here is the 
tea, and I must leave off. 





ALLIRAP ASRAS. 


Ir would be interesting to know 
more of this great Persian ruler, but 
history being reticent our chance has 
gone, unless it should be the good 
fortune of some member of Sir STANLEY 
Mavpe’s expedition, rummaging in the 
archives of Baghdad, to come upon 
new facts. Meanwhile I offer the 
name as a terse and snappy one for 
@ Persian kitten, such as I saw the 
other day convert several shillings’- 
worth of my aunt’s Berlin wool (as it 
is still, I believe, called, in spite of 
The Daily Mail) into sheer scrap. | 
Knitting however is not what it was 
in the early days of the War and the 
tragedy led to no bloodshed, my aunt, 
who has evidently an emulative ad- 
miration for Sir Isaac NewrTon, merely 
shaking her finger. But self-control 
among women must be on the increase, 
for in a hotel the other day I overheard 
a coffee-room conversation in which 
two cases were instanced of supré me | 
heroism under agonising conditions— 
| one being when a butler (an old and 
honoured butler too, who had never 
misconducted himself before) fainted 
while carrying round the after-dinner 
coffee and poured most of it over the 
ample shoulders of a dowager. This 
lady not only disregarded the pain and 
the damp, but assisted in bringing the 
butler to. The Distinguished Service 
Order has been given for less than that. 

It was either in this hotel or another 
that I met the Naval officer among 
Whose duties is the granting or re- 
fusing of permits to amateur photo- | 
graphers in districts where “ Dora” does 
not wish for enemy cameras. Among} 





the requirements of the form which: | 
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Vague Tommy (writing letter), “Wot Day 1s 1T?” 
Chorus. “ OCTOBER.” 


cal 


Tommy. “WoT MONTH?” 
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Chorus. “THe FOURTEENTH.” 
Tommy. “ Wor yearn?” 





has to be filled up is one asking the 
applicant, in the interests of identifica- 


tion, to specify any peculiar skin marks. | 


, 


One lady, 1 a conscientiousness not 
excelled by the actor who blacked him- 


wit! 
val 


self all o 
she had only an appendicitis scar. 

But I am digressing. Where was 1? 
Oh yes, we were discussing that great 
Persian, Allirap Asras. Those author- 
ities who think that he was a prede- 
cessor of Banram, the hunter, are 
wrong, for there was never any Persian 
of the name aé all. 


not me but a certain domestic remedy. 
If one bright cart, drawn by a mettled 
and dispensing this medicinal 


steed 


ver to play Othello, stated that | 


I am sorry to} 
‘ = . ' 
have deceived you, but you must blame} 


| beverage at a penny a glass, will insist 
upon being outside Westminster Abbey 
and another at the top of Cockspur 
Street every working day of the week 
\for ever and ever, how can one help 
sooner or later spelling its staple pro- 








|dact backwards and embroidering a | 


| little on the result ? 
| But what I want to know is—who 
| drinks sarsaparilla, anyway ? 





| had we lived in those bygone times. We too 
perhaps, would have influenced history and 
our names might have been inscribed in the 
| book of immorality.”—New Ireland. 

We understand now why they call it 
Sin-Fain. 





“What fine fellows we might have been 
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LAMENTABLE LARCENY IN A BOARDING-HOUSE. 

















| But at last, when the snows were going and the blue | 

£ ; A DECLARATION OF WAR. ; | Spring skies were pale, 

[nts is the yarn that M’Larty told by the brazier fire, | Out after bear in the valley I met a chap on the trail— 

| Where over the mud-filled trenches the star shells blaze | 4 chap coming up from the eity, who stopped and told 
and expire— me a tale— 

A yarn he swore was a true one; but Mac was an awful 
ee si ‘A tale of a red war raging all over the land and sea, 
Re , ‘ And when he was through I was laughing, for the joke of 

‘’Way up in the wild North Country, a couple of years ago it seemed to be 
| I hauled Hank out of a snowdrift—it was maybe thirty That Hank wasa goldarn German—and Hank was rooming 
‘ below, ; with me! 

And I packed him along to my. shanty and I took and 


thawed hi ‘ith ‘ “So off I hiked to the shanty, and never a word I said, | 
cts et eects I floated in like a cyclone, I yanked him out of my bed, _ | 
“He was stiff as a cold-store bullock, I might have left | And I grabbed the concertina and smashed it over his head, 
him for dead, a] | 
| ‘But l packed him along, as I’ve told you, and melted him ,- ok him up for a minute, I stood him down on the 
out instead, I . ee ; se 
And I rolled rep up in my blankets and put him to sleep grabbed the seruff of his trousers and ran him along to. 


the door 
in my bed, are ; . 
y | And I said, ‘This here, if you get me, is a Declaration of 
| “So he dwelt in my bumble shanty while the wintry eed War!’ 
did roar, 


‘And I gave him a hoist with my gum_-boot, a kind of a 
lift with my toe ; 


But you can’t give a fellow a hiding, as anyone sure must | 


While the blizzards howled in the passes and the timber 
wolves at the door, 
And he slept in my bunk at night-time while I stretched | 








he flo know, 
out on the Boor. When you hauled him out of a snowdrift at maybe titty 
“He watched me frying my bacon and he said that the ‘below.’” OBS 
smell was grand ; | 
| He watched me bucking the stove-wood, but le never lent A Good Day’s Work. 
ne a hand, “He left F lander rs on leave at one o'clock yesterday morning and | 


" o, , arts ae BS ee es was in London after fourteen months’ fighting before sundown. 
| And he played on my concertina the airs of his native land. Daily News 


“ * : . — . . ‘ 7 me) . r ‘ : 
And one month grew into two months and two months) ,. Why can't we find machies for long-distance raids since Germans 


grew into three, + can?"—Evening News. 
And say ha Rega and smiling like a blooming Old Personally, if distance is required, we prefer 4 bial 
Eati an of t ak a 1 We can only assume that the iron club is chosen in conse | 
a me my pork and beans up and necking my whisky | quence of the number of bad lies there are about. 
and tea, 


“ You say, ‘ Why didn’t I shift him?’ For the life o’ me | On the German Naval mutiny — | 
I dunno; | ‘They may be divided into two camps. One holds thé * other tha 

| affair to which too much importance can be attached; the othe 
I suppose there's something inside me that can’t tell a | it is an affair to which one cannot attach too much importanes.” 
fellow to go 8 
I hauled by the heels from a snowdrift at maybe thirty | | Weesmnct help feeling that these two factions might safely | 
‘below.’ ... | be accommodated in the same camp. | 
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ARGENTINA? 


| 
| 
| 


AT THE PLAY. 
“One Hour or Lire,” 

In Captain Desmonp Coxe’s extrava 
ganza a group of philanthropists adopt 
the time-honoured procedure of Rowix 
Hoop and his Greenwood Company, 
robbing Dives on system to pay Laz- 
arus, ‘Their economics are sounder than 
their sociology, which is of the crudest 
They specialize in jewellery 
barbaric and generally vulgar survivals 
—which they extractfrom shopand safe, 
| and sellin Amsterdam, distributing the 

proceeds to various deserving charitable 
| agencies. In this particular crowded 
| hour of life the leader of the group, a 
fanatical prig with hypnotic eyes, ab- 
| ducts the beautiful Lady Fenton, with 
stull 
upon her, from one of the least am 
bitious of Soho restaurants. 

How came she there, thus bedizened ? 
Well, her husband, eccentric peer with 


useless, 


- thousand pounds’ worth of 
i 
| 
| 


oftheir set. It was notasuccess. She 
felt that she sparkled too much, was 
piqued, and dismissed her lord. 








ae fie a 





| & priceless collection of snuffboxes and | 
a chronic deficiency of humour, had | 
arranged the little dinner to effect a re- | 
conciliation, away from the prying eyes | 


Aunt Susie (whose charity begins as far 


Enter had such a burden as this. 
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A LONG-SIGHTED PATRIOT. 


77 
as posstvie Jrom home 


. ¥ ' 
| the hypnotie prig, who adroitly conveys | 


her to his headquarters, preaches to} 


. “HAVE YOU POUND OUT WHETHER THEY WEAR KNITTED 80CKS IN 








RHYMES FOR THE TIMES. 





| 


her and converts her to the point of THere was a false Pasha named Boo, } 


surrendering her jewels without a pang, 
. ’ . ‘ ' 
and offering to assist in the lifting of | 


the snuffboxes. I can't say more with- 


he effect of Captain 
Cokr’s ingenious shifts and spoofs, 

The author seemed to me to tempt 
Providence by placing his perfervid | 
philanthropist and his serious doctrines | 
against a background of burlesque. 
But he succeeded in entertaining his 
audience. Miss Linnan McCanrrny, | 
looking her very best as Lady Fenton, | 
and Mr. Cowney Warrant, looking quite | 
plausible as the irresistible chief of the | 
General Charities Distribution Bureau, 
| the chief honours of the evening. 


out endangering t 


shared 








| 

“The views expressed by Mr. Roosevelt are | 
everywhere, and ure bearing ex- | 

Daily Paper. ) 


rystallising 


Hent fruit.” 


How does he get his sugar ? j 
| 

- ' 

“Two million troubles are now st unding to 
Koslovsky’s account in Petrograd banks.” 


vcate (N.Z.). 
We knew conditions were very trying in | 
Russia, but had no idea any one man 


Rangitike: Ad 


Who sank in iniquity so low 
That the dirtiest work 
Of the Hun and the Turk 
Never made him ejaculate Nolo / 


There was a stout fellow called Yarr, 
A great Red Triangular chap ; 

Now he's working still harder 

To stock the State larder, 
(nd never has time for a nap. 


The manners and customs of Clare 
Have long been admittedly “ quare,” 
But the tolerance shown 
To sedition full-blown 
Is enough to make Cappury swear. 


Politicians tinstable and vague 

May well take example from Hate, 
Who talks to the Huns 
In the voice of his guns 

Till they dread him far worse than the 
- plague. 

Renowned for her fine macaroni, 

And also for Signor Marcon, 
Now Italy sends, 
To enrapture her friends, 

(And to finish these rhymes), the Cap- 

roni, 
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MISSING. 
‘« He was last seen going over the parapet into the German trenches.’ 


Wuar did you find after war's fierce alarms, 
When the kind earth gave you a resting place, 

And comforting night gathered you in her arms, 
With light dew falling on your upturned face ? 


Did your heart beat, remembering what had been ? 
Did you still hear around you, as you lay, 

The wings of airmen sweeping by unseen, 
The thunder of the guns at close of day? 


All nature stoops to guard your lonely bed ; 
Sunshine and rain fall with their calming breath ; 
You need no pall, so young and newly dead, 
Where the Lost Legion triumphs over death. 


When with the morrow’s dawn the bugle blew, 
For the first time it summoned you in vain ; 

The Last Post does not sound for such as you; 
But God's Reveillé wakens you again. 





SUGAR. 

« Francesca,” I said, “ you must be very deeply occupied ; 
for ten minutes I have not heard your silvery voice.” 

“IT am attempting,” she said, “ to fill up our sugar form.” 

“Ts it a tremendous struggle?” 

« Yes,” she said, “it is a regular brain-smasher.”’ 

“ Give me the paper, and let me have a go at it.” 

With a haggard face, but without a word, she handed 
me the buff form, and set silently while I read the various 
explanations and directions. 

“ Francesca,” I said, “you are doing wrong. It says 
that the form must be filled up and signed by a responsible 
member of the. household.. Now you’can say that. you're 
brilliant or amiable or handsome or powerful or domineer- 
ing, but can you honestly say you’re responsible? No, you 
can't. So I shall keep this form and fill it up myself in 
due time, and leave you to look after the hens or talk to 
the gardener.” 

“ Anybody,” she said, “who can wring a smile from 


/ a gardener, as I have this morning, is entitled to be con- 


| 





sidered responsible, Infirm of purpose! hand me the paper.” 

“Very well,” I said, “you can have the paper; only 
remember that, if we get fined a thousand pounds for trans- 
gressing the Defence of the Realm Act, you mustn't ask 
me for the money. You must pay it yourself.” 

“T’ll chance that,” she said, as I handed back the paper. 
“Now then, we shan’t be long. 
addresses shall we have?” 

“ How do you mean?” 


“Why, they tell you to fill in the address in capital constable. 
One is been hauled out of bed during the last air-raid on London. 


letters, and then they give you two to pick from. 
1000, Upper Grosvenor Street, W. 1 p 
“It is a longer street than I had supposed.” 





“And the other,” she continued, “is 17, Church Lane, | ask him.” 


Middlewich, Cheshire.” 


“ Let it be Middlewich,” I said. “Since boyhood’s hour 
I have dreamt of living in Middlewich. As for the other, 
| I simply couldn't live in a street of a thousand houses. 
+ Could you?” 


“ No,” she said, “I couldn't. 
. . - There, it’s done. Capital letters and all.” 


“Don't slack off,” I said. “Fill it all up now that back to Francesca and told her that Glumgold advised 


you 've got started.” 
“3 suppose I'd better begin with myself.” 
“Yes,” I gaid, “you may have that privilege. 


A Put it} we folded it up and posted it, and we’ve heard nothing 
down quick: Carlyon, Francesca; age blank, because they | since. , 25 © RCL | 


Which of these two time. 


We'll be Middlewichians. 


don’t want ages over eighteen; F for female, and Married 
Woman for occupation. Then treat me in the same way. 
putting M for F, and 2nd Lieutenant of Volunteers instead 
of Married Woman.” 

“ Why shouldn’t I put Married Man as your occupation ?” 

“ Simply because it isn’t done. It's a splendid occupation, 
| but it isn’t recognised as such in formal documents,” 

“ Another injustice to women. I shall enter you as 
| Married.Man.” 

“ Enter me as anything you like,” I said, “ only let's 
get on with the job.” 

“Very well; you're down as Married Man.” 

“Now get on with the children. Muriel first, 
about her ?”’ 

“ But she’s away having her education finished.” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ but she'll be back for the holidays, and 
she'll want her sugar then, like the rest of us. And 
| Frederick is away at his school, probably getting much 
| better sugar than we are. He'll be wanting his ration in 
the holidays. You'd better put a note about that.” 

“A note?” she said. ‘“There’s no room for notes on 
this form. All they want is a bald statement. And that’s 
just what they can’t get. They'll have to take it with the 
hair on.“ I’m cramming in about the holidays, and I hope 
Lord Raonppa will be pleased with all the information he's 
| getting about our family.” 

“Keep going,” I said; “ you've still got the servants to 
do.” 





What 


« Yes, but the kitchenmaid ’s gone, and I haven't engaged 
another one yet.” 
| “Don’t let that worry you,” I said. “ Write down— 
‘ Kitchenmaid about to be engaged. Name will be supplied 
| later.’ ” 
| “You're quite brilliant to-day. There, that’s finished, 
| thank Heaven.” 
| “Not yet. You've got to address it to the Local Food 
Office.” 

“But I haven't the remotest where the Local Food 
Office is. It can’t have been there more than a short time, 
| anyhow.” 
| “Hurrah!” I said, looking over her shoulder at the 
‘document. “It says if you are in doubt as to the name of 
the district of your Local Food Office you are to inquire 
of any policeman or special constable.” 

“That's all very well,” she said, “but how are we to 
find a policeman in this remote and peaceful place? I've 
never seen one. Have you?” 














«“ Yes,” I said, “I think I saw one last year on a bicycle.” 
“Well, he’s probably arrived somewhere else by this | 
He’s no good to us.” 

“No, but we might find a special constable.” : 
“T'll tell you what,” she said, “ old Glumgold is a special 
I heard him complaining bitterly of having 


| 


|‘ No nigher to we nor forty mile,’ he said it was. He’s sure 
to be among the cabbages. Be a dear and dash out andj 


| So I found Glumgold in among the cabbages and asked 
him where the Local Food Office was, and he said he'd be 
| gingered if he knew, he or his old woman either ; and that 
was the question they was a-going to arst of us, because 
| to-day was the last day for sending in. So I advised him 
‘to chance it with Nebsbury, which happens to be eight 
|miles off and possesses a High Street; and then I went 


Nebsbury—which was cowardly, but one can’t spend a 
‘time over a fiddle-headed document like that. Anyhow, 
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ECHOES OF THE AIR-RAIDS. 


First Souvenir-hunter. “FOUND ANYFINK, "Ens?" 
Second ditto. “NO; BUT THAT'LL BE ALL RIGHT. THEY'RE SURE TO COME AGAIN TERMORRER NIGHT.” 


1 


ie has now continued his record in a further volume, called 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. | The Marne and After (Cassetx). In it you will find all 


(By Mr. Punch’'s Staff of Learned Clerks.) \those qualities, a sane and soldier-like common-sense, an 
Nor for a great while have I met a story at once so mov-| entire absence of gush, and a saving humour in the midst 
ing and so simply made as Summer (Macmitay). Of! of horrors, which made the earlier instalment memorable. 
course at this time the art of Eprra Warton is no new | Above all else I have been impressed by the first of these 
discovery ; but to my thinking she has never done better | characteristics. Major Cornert-Sairu writes from the view- 
work than this tale of a New England village, and the| point of one to whom even this ghastliest of wars is part of 
wakening to love of the girl who was drowsing away her| the day's work. That he sees its human and hideous sides 
youth there. It is all, as I say, so simple, and written with| by no means impairs this quiet professional outlook. I 
such apparent economy of effort, that only afterwards does | recall one phrase in his chapter on the secret agents of the 
the amazing cleverness of Mrs. WHArTon’s method impress | enemy : “At the Aisne German spies were a regular 
itself upon the reader. Charity Royall was a waif, of worse | plague ""—just as one might speak of wasps or weather— 
| than ambiguous parentage, brought up in a community | which somehow conveyed to me very vividly the secret of 
| where her passionate and violently sensitive nature was/|our original little army's disproportionate influence in the 
stifled. Two men loved her—dour middle-aged Lawyer | early weeks of the War. The operations which we call the 
Royall, whose house she kept, and Lucius Harney, the|actual Battle of the Marne (surely fated to be the most 
| young visitor from the city, the fairy-prince of poor Chariiy’s fought-again engagement in history) are here very clearly 
one great romance, through whom came tragedy. You see | described, with illustrative plans; while one other chapter, 
| already the whole stark simplicity of the theme. What I | called suggestively “ Kultur,” may be commended to those 
cannot convey to you is that secret of Mrs. Waarton’s that super-philosophers amongst us who are already beginning 
enables her by some exquisitely right word or phrase so to} an attempt to belittle the foul record of calculated crime that 
illuminate a scene that you see it as though by an inspira- must for at least a generation place Germany outside the 
tion of your own, and feel that thus and thus did the thing | pale of civilization. For this grim chapter alone I should 
in fact happen. There are episodes in Summer—for ex-| like to see Major Corsert-Sarrn’s otherwise cheery volume 
ample the Fourth of July firework evening, or the wildly | scattered broadcast over the country. 
macabre scene of the night funeral on the mountain—that | : — ; ‘ 
seem to me to come as near perfection in their telling as | June (MeTHuEs) is saturated with the simple sentiment- 
anything I am ever likely to read, and when you have en-| ality in which American authors excel. I do not know 
joyed them for yourself I fancy you will be inclined to join| whether British novelists could write this sort of book 
me in very sincere gratitude for work of such rare quality. | successfully if they would, but I do know that they don’t. 
© = _ Miss Eprrn Barnarp Deano, however, succeeds in getting 
Those who admired (which is the same as saying those | considerable charm into her story, and if it leaves rather a 
| who read) that excellent book, The Retreat from Mons, will | sweeter taste in the mouth than some of us relish there are 
| be glad to hear that its author, Major A. Corsett-Smirn, | others who like their fiction to be strongly sugared. June, 
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an orphan child, was looked after by nigger servants, and | The Puppet, by Jane Harpina (Unwin), is not with. 
by one, Mammy, in particular. She possessed a house andj out merit, but the faults of the beginner are present in 
a valley; and a young man prospecting in the latter met manifold. The heroine tells her story in the first 
with an accident and was discovered by the child. Hence | a difficult method of handling fiction at the best—and in 
complications, and the removal of June from her home to | the result we find a young lady of no particular education 
be educated with some cousins. Then —, hard times | or apparent attainments holding forth in the stilted diction 
and plenty of pluck. But the clouds began to lift when | of a rather prosy early-Victorian Archbishop. The effect 
June discov that an emerald cross of hers was worth|of unreality produced goes far to “age a plot which is 
four thousand dollars; and finally the sun burst forth | wound and unwound with considerable skill. Miss Harp. 
when, through the agency of the accidental young man, | ING will write a good novel yet, but she must learn to 
her property was found to be very valuable, and she more | make her characters act the parts she assigns to them. 
valuable still_—to the young man. It sounds ingenuous, | = _ aetna ene 
doesn’t it? But not nearly so easy to write as it seems, | We all must be writing books about the War. It is natural 
for to produce anything as artless as Jwne is an art in itself. enough to suppose one’s own share of war-work is worthy of 
—_—_— | record, and indeed, when we come to think of it, the historian 
In The Book of the Happy Warrior (Loxcsns) a chivalrous | of the future will get his complete picture of the time only 
modern knight holds up to our youngsters the patterns of | when he realises how every scrap of the national energy was 
an older chivalry to teach them courage, clean fighting and | absorbed in the one master purpose. That being so it ig 
devoted service. Sir Henry Newsowr claims that the} arguable that Mr. Warp Murr was thinking far ahead in 
tradition of the public schools is the direct survival of the | compiling his hospital reminiscences, Observations of an 
medieval training for knighthood, and incidentally defends | Orderly (SuupKin). One hastens to make it clear that the 
flannelled and muddied youth from hasty aspersions. Roanp | last thing intended or desired is to disparage the usefulness or 























| haps in the glorious 


| faint semblance of their 





and his OLIveR, 
Ricwarp Ljon-HEART, 
Epwarp the Black 
Prince and CHANDOS, 
pu Guescrin and Bay- 
arp, if they revisited 
this tortured earth, 
would be dismayed by 
the procedure and the | | 
chilling impersonality 
of modern war. Per- 


single combats of the 
Flying Corps they 
might recognise some 


ancient method. Sir 
Hewry, rightly from his 
point of view, chooses 
to ignore the wholesale 
horrors of to-day’s war- |__-_-__ 













~) thestark self-sacrificeof 
» _ | the men who are serv- 
| ing in menial capacities 





}in our war hospitals, 

| | but to tell the truth this | 

; |account of  sculleries | 

—___!it—}jand laundry - baskets, | 
— SS | . . . 

= | |polishing paste and 

| nigger minstrels, bath- 





r 
» 
| 





rooms and pillow-slips, 
|has not much intrinsie | 
4 |interest about it, nor | 
| are the author's general | 
reflections very differ- | 
a5 lent from what one) 
am }could supply oneself | 
~~====2 |without much effort. | 
yeet= | His notes on war slang | 
are about the best thin 





Chairman at Farmers’ Ordinary. “NOW, GENTLEMEN, FILL UP YOUR MATCH- /jn the volume, and |} 
BOXES TO THE VERY GOOD HEALTH OF THE CATERER. 


____'liked the story of the | 


fare and to emphasize the ideal of fighting service as a fine | blinded soldiers—feeling anything in the world but mournfal | 


discipline and proof of manly worth. He shows an obvious, | 
honest, aristocratic bias, but he does not forget another side 


| of the matter, as a fragment of an imaginary conversation 


between a young lord and a squire present at the great 
tourney at St. Inglebert’s between the Gentlemen of England 
and of France pleasantly shows. The Englishmen were 
worsted and took their defeat in a fine sporting spirit. “How | 
is it we're beaten? Wealways win the battles, don't we?” | 
asks the boy. “The archers win them for us,” says the | 
Squire. Quite a characteristic little touch of subaltern 
modesty! One thought occurs to me especially. It is 
unthinkable that a book like this should appear in the 
Germany of to-day. It will be worth your while giving 
it to your boy to find out why. 








Since the practice of writing first novels is becoming 
increasingly popular with young authors it was inevitable 
that a “ First Novel Library” should find its way on to the 
market. Whether the classification is to be construed as 
an appeal for forbearance for the shortcomings of the 
neophyte, or as a warning which a considerate publisher 
feels is due to the public, is not for me to say. But the policy 
of charging six shillings for these maiden efforts—all that 


is required of us for the mature masterpieces of our Maurice | 


or pathetic—who played pranks on the Tube escalator; but | 
on the whole this is a book which will be of considerable | 
interest only to the writer’s fellow-labourers. They, beyond | 
any doubt, will be glad to read this history of their 
familiar rounds and common tasks. 
i 

edi distpisacatsiiiina al 

Wanted, a Tortoise-Shell (Lane) would have made an 
excellent short story, but to pursue its farcical develop- | 
ments through three hundred pages requires a considerable | 
amount of perseverance. The scene of Mr. Peter Brox: | 
pELL’s book is laid in tropical Jallagar, where the British | 
Resident was keener on cats than on his duties. A male 
tortoise-shell was what he fanatically and almost feroci- | 


:. | 
,ously desired, and to obtain it he was ready to barter his | 


daughter to one Kamp, who is tersely described as “& fat | 
Swede.” I conceived a strong distaste for this large and | 
perspiring man, and can congratulate Mr. BLUNDELL on 

having created a character odious enough to linger in the | 
memory. For the rest there are some gleams of real fun | 
where a beach-comber tries to palm off a dyed cat as the 
long-deferred tortoise-shell, and the exit of this animal from | 
a world too covetous to hold it is thoroughly sound farce. 

| But on the whole I failed to get many of those quiet gurgles | 


of delight which are the best tribute one can pay to & funny | 


Hew errs and Arnotp Bexxetts—is open to question. | man’s work. | 
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Tuosze who think that people in 
high positions live a life of ease and 
comfort received a rude shock last 
week. It is said that, while visiting 
the Royal Enfield Works canteen, the 
| Duke of Connavent drank two glasses 
| of Government ale. 
* 





Britons have no monopoly of pluck, 
it seems. Last week a Basuto soldier 
attached to a labour battalion offered 
the Lorp Mayor’s coachman a cigarette. 


* 

Two German bankers, formerly of 
London, have been arrested in New 
York as dangerous aliens. Neither o! 
them is 2 member of our Privy Council. 

oe 

It is understood that the 
Spanish Government has 
addressed a note to the 
Allies explaining that all 
possible precautions will 
have been taken against the 
iorthcoming escape of U23. 

* 


The Premier has received 
the magnificent gold casket 
containing the freedom of 
the City of London con- 
ferred on him last April. 
A momentary excitement 
was caused by the rumour 
that the Corporation had 
thrown off all restraint and 
filled it with tea. 

* 

A Brigadier-General has 
been fined for shooting game 
on Sunday in Hampshire. 
Sir Dovetas Hara, we un- 
derstand, has generously arranged to 
close down the War on the first Wed- 


uf 


nesday in every month, in order th 
the Higher Command may 


supplying the hospitals with gan 
+ 


assist in 
ie. 


Seven lunatics have escaped from a 
South Wales Asylum. It is assu 
that they got away by disguising them- 
selves as German prisoners. 


med 


It has been decided that Counsel may 
appear before the High Court dressed 
as Special Constables. It 
certain that this news was withheld 
from Sir Jonn Smron until he had 
definite ly consented to join Sir Doveias 


i 


Hara’s Staff. 


seems almost 


* 


| Twon 


illion pounds of jam per week, 


“the greater part strawberry,” are 
being, it is stated, delivered to the Army. 


| Only the fact that the Army Service 
Corps labels all happen to be * plum 
|} and app! See , 

| 82d apple” prevents the stuff being 
| distributed to our brave troops. 


Attem pts to destroy livestock destined 
for the Allies are being investigated, 
says,a New York paper. Only a few 
days ago, it will be remembered, a cer- 


tain Legation discovered that its seals 


had been tampered with. 
. * _ 
It is announced that the War Office 


has taken over “the greater part ” of 
new London County Hall. Our 
casualties were insignificant. 


the 


Weare sorry to say that Mr. CHariEs 
Haw TREY'S latest success, The Saving 
Grace, is not dedicated to Sir ARTHUR 


YApp. 





* 
1. { 14 f } 
There is no foundation for the report 
that the recent postponement of the! 
production of Cash on Delivery at the 


MATTER WITH Y 


RYIN’ ABOUT Russ! 


t fact that a new 
» was alleged to have been let loose 


nt 


in Mr. 


Justice DaRuinG's court. 
* 

Extravagant funerals have been con- 
demned by Sir Jonn Pacer at the Law 
Society Appeal Tribunal, and under- 
takers are complaining that in conse- 
of their best 


quence many customers 
have decided to postpone their inter- 
ment till better times 


* * 


‘Cats should be brought inside the | 


during air-raids,” says the Feline 
When left on the 


Defence League. 
roof they are liable to be mistaken for 


hal : a) 
HOUSE ai 


aerii * 


ul torpe 10e@S. » 


According to the Coloqne Gazette 
German soldiers on the Western Front 
have formed “ Wilhelm Clubs,” the 
members of which are compelled on 
th to undertake the work of gaining 
mation about the British lines. 
We understand that the terms for life- 
membership are most moderate. 





inio! 





. . . “ech : ' 
A German prisoner named Boxpr | 


has escaped from Leigh internment 
camp. It is stated that he would 


|have experienced no additional diffi- 
culty in eseaping if he had been called 
by any other name. 

* 3 


} + 
“We want no patched-up peace,” 
says Mr. Ramsay Macponaup. But if 
the assaults upon pacifist meetings con- 
tinue we feel sure there will be some 
patched-up peacemongers. 
* * 


Twopenny dinners are the speciality 
at a Northern munition works’ canteen. 
We have long been used to twopenny 
meals, but of course much more was 
charged for them. 

Pa 
| There appears to be no truth in the 
report that a burglar has 
been fined for infringing 
the Defence of the Realm 
Regulations by using an 
unshaded lantern. 

An application is to be 
made to the Lorp Cuan- 
CELLOR for a County Court 
for the Hendon district, 
though a contemporary re- 
marks that it doubtful 
whether there is sufficient 
work to be done there. But 
surely this is just the sort 
of case that could be met by 
a little judicious advertising. 

ee 


is 


os 
Parliament is to be asked 
to pass a vote of thanks 
to the Naval and Military 
Forces of the Crown. And 
it is thought that the latter 
will reciprocate by thanking Parliament 
for giving them such a jolly little war, 
| * 


OUR LITTLE 


A ° 


| Much concern has been caused by the 
announcement that bees are entnely 
without winter stocks. We have plea- 
sure in recording a gallant but un- 
availing attempt to remedy the situation 
on the part of two dear old ladies, who 
thought the paper said “ socks.” 





Punch’s Roll of Donour. 
We regret to hear that Captain 
E. G. V. Knox, Lincolnshire Regiment, 
has been wounded. The many friends 
of “ Evoe” will wish him a speedy and 
complete recovery. 








“Batches of one of its regiments were in 
such a hurry to get out of the Ypres front 
when relieved by the 92nd Regiment that 
they left without giving the newcomers infor 
JY} JO O7N4S 9YF JO OUT] OY YHoqU worpwur 
syuvg.”—Scots Paper. 

. . ae 
The line seems to have been seriously 
, disorganised in consequence. 
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oa Ba TSMR to the present, one sick (sugar satura- | cross-roads for visitors to witness the 
aa PRATT’S TOURS OF THE FRONT. tion). getting-up of guns, ammunition, ete., 
ii : | ‘Tur Last Worp my Sensation. * * * * * after the attack. Please don’t feed the 
3 ; By special arrangement Pratt's are Prarr’s Barrer Tours ror Busy od sancti go by or ask the Gunners 
Pa able to offer their patrons unique op- PEOPLE. os Mean 
Pea : portunities of witnessing the stirring (Saturday to Monday.) Fi (0), prewar he ee Lunch 
; : | events of the Great Struggle. Very short. Very moderate terms. | }.o.4 41s 8 » Supper in a Sap- 
} | Don't miss it; you may never se) Fi+6 guineas each tour or three for (c) A Special Narrow-gauge Rail 
i | another War. twelve and a-half. Bring the boy. rill take Visitors to ti 6 r ae 
Ro | Come and see Tommy at work and od will take Visitors to the newly-acquired 
t | play. Special Attraction. forward area (not obligatory). This 
; Come and be shelled—a genuine} Magnificent Switchback Railway up | Part = the programme is liable to 
; thrill! Same as during London's Air- jand down the Messines Mine Craters. | a eer itt . 
raids, but less danger. | Spot where Mr. Wixston CaurcHine | ae . “ye 7 hare coun : 
} At the conelusion of the Tour patrons |jo.¢ his little Homburg hat under fire | agune S Eewaye ee atten wae? i asual- 
: will be presented with a Handsome) wij) be shown. | ties up to the present, one Conscientious 


: ; 
f Medal as a souvenir of their exploits. es " A 


ie % % ¥ T . ,owm rm ’ Sarre 
. ae Sie ; HE YpRES CARNIVAL, 
The following is a list of Tours that (Three days.) 
Pratt's offer you :— ; 5 re, 
All the fun of the fair. Souvenirs 
| supplied while you wait. 


Semen nanan ort ta 


Pratt's Tours or THE Back. 
(One week.) 

Very cheap. Very safe. Headquarters Splendid Side-show Features. 

at the historic town of Amiens. | I. How our lads keep fit. Regimen-| 

Itinerary includes: Battlefields of the | ¢g} sports. Rivet your sides and see | 
Somme and Ancre, Bapaume, Arras, | +}. Bread and Jam Race. 

Vimy Ridge, Ypres, ete. Guides will} J] Qbstacle Race. Lorry versus 

take parties round the old British Front | gtafy Car (with French carts, traffic 

lines. The German Defence System | control and G.S. wagons as obstacles). | 

will be explained by harmless Huns} Very amusing. Language real. | 
actually taken at those places. y > sts: 

: For the Youngsters. 
Special Attractions. 


Pick-a-back rides on the Highland 
Lantern Lecture by Captain Crump at | y; ; " 


ght Elephantry. 


Thiepval Chateau. Recherché Suppers | 
at Serre Sucrerie. | Accommodation. 
* ft * x . | Bedrooms (en pension)— 


| Ground floor 
| First floor (below) 


. « « One guinea. 
. . Three guineas. 
Second floor (very safe) Ten guineas. 


Prarr’s Tours or Trencues., 
(Four days.) 
See the real thing. Live it yourself. 
Dine in a dugout. Drink rum as the 
Tommy drinks it. See Staff Officers 


| 
| 
at work (if it can be arranged). | 


| 
td + a a 
| Extraordinary offer. Thrills guaran- 


Prarr’s “ Barrie” Tour. 


Restrictions. 
I. Loud laughing and talking is dis- 
couraged. 
II. Sunshades and umbrellas must | class view of the British Weekly Push 
not be put up when in the front line. | “ Somewhere in France (or Flanders).” 
Ill. Don’t talk to the man at the; Attention is called to the ese 
periscope. 


enabled to offer their patrons a first- | 


Gas Warning. be others) :— 

In case of gas put on the respir- | 
ator; otherwise breathe out continu- 
ously. 


1. View of Preliminary Bombardment 
from an absolutely proof 12-inch O.P. 
e Special Attraction. jectives of the next attack will be 

Official Photographers in attendance explained by a specially trained Staff 
during Christmas week. Officer. : ‘ : 

If possible visitors will be given the | 2. The Battle. 
opportunity of witnessing a practice | 
barrage on the Enemy's front line. 

Back seats (in ammunition dumps), 
two guineas. Front seats (firing line), 
Sixpence. 

Terms inclusive for the four days, 
twenty guineas. Good food. Sugar 
ad lib, All reasonable precautions 


Visitors are earnestly requested to 
be in time, as space in the Observa- 
tion Post is limited and late arrivals 


Ladies are respectfully requested to 
renove their hats. 


3. The Aftermath. 


taken. Casualties amongst visitors up| (a) Special Shelters are erected at 








| teed. 
] . ’ . . 

| By special arrangement Pratt’s are) And when it was no longer light 
| 


|specially attractive items (there my 


|The surrounding country and the ob- | 


cause a great deal of discomfort to all. | y 
| “Kugelmann, Ludwig, of Canterbury Road, | 


Objector missing, believed joined up. 


* * * * * 
Bombardments arranged at the 


shortest notice. For five pounds you 
can fire a 15-inch. Write for Free 
Booklet and apply for all particulars to 
Pratt’s Agency, London, Paris, ete., ete. 








VISITORS. 
Wen I was very ill in bed 
The fairies came to visit me; 
They danced and played around my 
head, 
Though other people couldn't see. 


Across the end a railing goes 
With bars and balls and twisted rings, 
And there they jiggled on their toes 
And did the wonderfullest things. 


They balanced on the golden balls, 
They jumped about from bar to bar, 

And then they fluttered to the walls 
Where coloured birds and roses are. 


I watched them darting in and out, 

I watched them gaily climb and cling, 
| While all the roses moved about 
And all the birds began to sing. 


I felt them up my pillows creep, 
And there they sat and sang all night— 
I heard them singing in my sleep. 


R. F. 








Another Sex Problem. 
‘«From Lord Rosebery’s herd at Mentmore, 
Mr. Ross got a show cow of the Lady Dorothy 
family, giving every appearance of being 4 
gre it milker and a tip-top bull calf.” 
Aberdeen Free Press. 


From a German communiqué :— 
“Our naval forces had encounters with 
| Russian destroyers and gungoats north of 
Ocsel,”"— Westminster Gazette. 

The Russian reply to the ewe-boats, 
| We suppose. 


i 
| 
| 
| 


Canterbury, grocer, has adopted the name of 
Love Wisdom Power.”—Australian Paper. 
| Who said the Germans had no sense 
, of humour? 


— 
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THE MUD LARKS. 


Tur Babe went to England on leave. 
Not that this was any new experience 
for him; he usually pulled it off about 
once a quarter—influence, and that sort 
of thing, you know. He went down to 
the coast in a carriage containing seven- 
teen other men, but he got a fat sleepy 
youth to sit on, and was passably 
comfortable. He crossed over in a 
wobbly boat packed from cellar to attic 
with Red Tabs invalided with shell 
shock, Blue Tabs with trench fever, 
and Green Tabs with brain - fag; 








The A.P.M. didn’t know anything| which was still behaving as such, 
about France or its little shops, and | and the Babe got a room. He re- 
didn’t intend to investigate; at any| mained in that room all the evening, 
rate not while there was a war on/beneath the bed, having his meals 
there. “You will return to the! pushed in to him under the door. A 
Front to-morrow,” said he. The Babe} prowling A.P.M. sniffed at the keyhole 
grasped his hand from him and shook | but did not investigate further, which | 
it warmly, “Thank you—thank you, | was fortunate for the Babe, who had | 
Sir,” he gushed; “I didn’t want to/no regulation pyjamas. 
come, but they made me. I’m from! Next morning, crouched on the bot- 
Fiji; have no friends here, and London!tom boards of another taxi, he was 
is somehow so different from Suva it | taken to his tailor, poured himself into 





makes my head ache. I am broke andj the faithful fellow’s hands, and only 
couldn’t afford leave, anyway. Thank} departed when guaranteed to be abso- | 
you, Sir—thank you.” lutely A.P.M.-proof. He went to the | 





Mechanical Transporters in 
spurs and stocks, jam merchants 
in revolvers and bowie-knives, 
Military Police festooned with 
pickelhaubes, and here and there 
a furtive fighting man who had 
| got away by mistake, and would 
be recalled as soon as he landed. 
The leave train rolled into 
Victoria late in the afternoon. 
Cab touts buzzed about the 
sabe, but he would have none 
of them; he would go afoot the 
better to see the sights of the 
village—a leisurely sentimental 
pilgrimage. He had not covered 
one hundred yards when a ducky 
little thing pranced up to him, 
squeaking, “ Where are your 
gloves, Sir?” “I always put 
‘em in cold storage during sum- 
mer along with my muff and 
boa, dear,” the Babe replied 
pleasantly. “Moreover, my 
mother doesn’t like me to talk 
to strangers in the streets, so ta- 
ta.” The little creature blushed 
like a tea-rose and stamped its 
little hoof. “Insolence!” it 
squeaked. “ You—you go back 
to France by the next boat!” 
and the Babe perceived to his 
horror that he had been witty to 
, an Assistant Provost-Marshal !|_— 
| He flung himself down on his knees, | 
licking the A.P.M.’s boots and erying | 
| in a loud voice that he would be good | 
and never do it again. 

The A.P.M. pardoned the Babe (he | 
wanted to save the polish on his boots) 
on condition that he immediately pur- 
chased a pair of gloves of the official | 
cut and hue. The Babe did so forth- | 
with and continued on his way. He) 
had not continued ten yards when | 
another A.P.M. tripped him up. “ That | 
cap is a disgrace, Sir!” he barked. “I 
know it, Sir,” the Babe admitted, “and. 
I’m awfully sorry about it; but that 
hole in it only arrived last night— 
shrapnel, you know—and I haven't 
had time to buy another yet. I don't, 
care for the style they sell in those | 
little French shops—do you?” 


AWAY. 











“Just ask Dr. JONES TO RUN ROUND TO MY PLACE RIGHT | 4cted in the War” (see the cur- 
| 


THE HOUSEMAID’S GOT CHICKEN -POX; 
HAVE BEEN KNOCKED DOWN BY A TAXI.” 


YESTERDAY’S AIR-RAID AND HE WON’T BE DOWN FOR A WEEK.” 


ee Bolero” for lunch, ordered | 
| some oysters for a start, polished 
them off and bade the waiter 

| trot up the consommé. The | 
waiter shook his head, “Can't 
be done, Sir. Subaltern gents 
are only allowed three and six- | 
penceworth of food and you've 
already had that, Sir. If we | 
was to serve you with a crumb | 
more, we ‘d be persecuted under 
the Trading with the Enemy 
Act, Sir. There’s an A.P.M. | 
isitting in the corner this very 
| moment, Sir, his eyeglass fixed | 
lon your every mouthful very 
| suspicious-like——” | 
| ‘Good Lord!” said the Babe, | 
jand bolted. He bolted as far 
‘as the next restaurant, had a | 
| three-and-sixpenny entrée there, | 
| went on to another for sweets, | 
and yet another for coffee and 
trimmings. These short bursts 
between courses kept his ap- 

J petite wonderfully alive. 

Vi, | That afternoon he ran across 
Wid a lady friend in Bond Street, “a 
War Toiler enormously inter- 











OUT OF REACH. 


OUR COOK’s FALLEN DOWNSTAIRS, BROKE HER LEG ; ; 
AND My Two Boys |rent number of Social Snaps). 
She had been at Yvonne's trying 
‘on her gauze for the Boccaccio 
!'Tableaux in aid of the Armenians 
and needed some relaxation. So she} 
engaged the Babe for the play, to be 
followed by supper with herself and 
her civilian husband. The play (a War- | 


SORRY, Sin, BUT THE DOCTOR WAS BLOWN UP IN 


“ Ahem—in that case I will revoke 
my decision,” said the A.P.M. “ Buy 
yourself an officially - sanctioned cap 
and carry on.’ 





2 Pe a 





The Babe bought one with alacrity ; 
then, having tasted enough of the dan- 
gers of the streets for one afternoon, 
took a taxi, and, lying in the bottom 
well out of sight, sped to his old 
hotel. When he reached his old hotel 
he found it had changed during his 
absence, and was now headquarters 
of the Director of Bones and Dripping. 
He abused the taxi-driver, who said he 
was sorry, but there was no telling 
these days; a hotel was a hotel one 
moment, and the -next it was some- | 
thing entirely different. Motion pic- 
tures weren't in it, he said. 

Finally they discovered a hotel| 





, ments, Sir.” 


drama) gave the Babe a fine hunger, | 
but the Commissionaire (apparently | 


‘a Major-General) who does odd jobs 


outside the Blitz took exception to 
him. “Can't go in, Sir.” “ Why not? 
the Babe inquired; “ my friends have | 
gone in.” “Yessir, but no hoflicers| 
are allowed to obtain nourishment) 
after 10 p.m. under Defence of the 
Realm Act, footnote (a) to para. 14004.” | 


‘He leaned forward and whispered be- 


hind his glove, ‘There's a Hay Pee Hem } 
under the portico watching your move | 
The Babe needed no fur- 
ther warning ; he dived into his friends 
Limousine and burrowed under the rug. 
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Tommy (to alien Visitor about to run up 
LONDON BRIDGEOVITCH.” 


| 


Sometime later the door of the ear 
was opened cautiously and the moon- 
face of the Major-General inserted itself 
through the crack. “ Hall clear for the 
moment, Sir; the Hay Pee Hem ‘as 
gorn orf dahn the street, chasin’ a 
young hofficer in low shoes. ’Ere, 
tyke this; I’m a hold soldier meself.” 
| He thrust a damp banana in the Babe's 

hand and closed the door softly. 
| Next morning the Babe dug up an old 
suit of 1914 “civies”” and put them on. 
A woman in the Tube called him “ Cuth- 
bert” and informed him gratuitous}; 
that her husband, twice the Babe's age, 
had volunteered the moment Conscrip- 
tion was declared and had been fighting 
bravely in the Army Clothing Depart 
Further she sup- 
posed the Babe’s father was in Parlia 
ment and that he was a Conscientious 
| Objector. In Hyde Park one urchin 
addressed him as “ Daddy” and asked 
him what he was doing in the Great 
War ; another gambolled round and 
round him making noises like a rabbit. 
| In Knightsbridge a Military Policeman 
wanted to arrest him as a deserter. The 
Babe hailed a taxi and, cowering on the 
floor, fled back to his hotel and changed 
into uniform again. 

That night, strolling homewdrds in 

the dark immersed in thought, he in- 


ment ever since. 
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AT BRIGHTON. 


to Town for the day). “TH1s 18 THE VICTORIA PORTION, OLD SPorTskI. 


HIGHER UP FOR 


advertently took a pipe out of his} of aeroplanes, like flies in the amber of 
pocket and lit it. An A.P.M. who had|sunset, droned overhead en route for 
been sleuthing him for half-a-mile leapt Hunland. The Babe waved his official | 
upon him, snatched the pipe and two! cap at them: “Good hunting, old dears."’ 
or three teeth out of his mouth and | They had just started feeding up in 
returned him to France by the next! the-regimental lines when he arrived ; 
boat. ithe exeited neighing of five hundred 
* * * * horses was music to his ears. His 
His groom, beaming welcome, met | brother subalterns hailed his return | 
him at the railhead with the horses. with loud and exuberant noises, made 
“ Hello, old thing, cheerio and all the | disparaging remarks about the smart- 
rest of it,” Huntsman whinnied lovingly. | ness of his clothes, sat on him all over | 
Miss Muffet rubbed her velvet muzzle | the floor and rumpled him. On sight- | 
against his pocket. “ Brought a lump|ing the Babe, The O’Murphy went mad 
of sugar for a little girl?” she rambled. | and careered round the table wriggling 
He mounted her and headed across | like an Oriental dancer, uttering shrill 
country, Miss Muffet pig-jumping and | yelps of delight; presently he bounced 
capering to show what excellent spirits | out of the window, to enter some minutes | 
she enjoyed. later by the same route, and lay the 
Two brigades of infantry were under offering of a freshly slain rat at his 
canvas in Mud Gully, their cook fires | best beloved’s feet. 
winking like red eyes. The guards! At this moment the skipper came in 
clicked to attention and slapped their; plastered thick with the mud of the 
butts as the Babe went by. Asubaltern| line, nodded cheerfully to his junior 
bobbed out of a tent and shouted to! sub and instantaneously fell upon the | 
him to stop to tea. “ We've got cake,” | buttered toast. 
he lured, but the Babe went on. | Have a good time, Son?” he mum- 
A red-hat cantered across the stubble bled. “ How's merrie England?” | 
before him waving a friendly erop,| ‘Oh, England 's all right, Sir,” said | 
“Pip” Vibart the A.P.M. homing to/|the Babe, tickling The O’Murphy’s up- | 
H.Q. “Evening, boy!” he holloaed ; | turned tummy—* quite all right ; but | 
“come up and Bridge to morrow night,” | it’s jolly to be home again among one’s | 
and swept on over the hillside. A flight lain folk.” PATLANDER. | 
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BEASTS ROYAL, 


v. 
Krxe Lovis’ Peacock. A.D. 1678. 


Tue payen terrace of Versailles 
With tub and orange-tree, 
And Dian’s fountain tossed awry, | 

Were planned and made for me; | 
Since no one half so well as I 
Could grace their symmetry, 
Nor teach admiring man 
The genuine pavane. 


I know that when Krxe Lovts wears | 
A Roman kilt and casque 
His smile hides many secret tears 
In ballet and in masque, 
Since to outshine my pomp appears | 
So desperate a task, | 
And royal robes look pale 
Beside my noble tail. | 





With turquoise and with malachite, 
With bronze and purple pied, 
I march before him like the night 
In all its starry pride; 
Lui may twang and Mourns write | 
His pastime to provide, 
But seldom laughs the Kina 
So much as when I sing. | 





tak "i old jest about presenc i 
PRESENCE OF MIND. shaban of va hy <a 
Tne train came to one of those| “ Telking of presence of mind,” gaid 
sudden stops in which the hush caused | a man who had not yet spoken, emerg. 
by the contrast between the rattle of | ing from his book, “an odd thing ha 
the wheels and their silence is almost | pened to me not so very long ago— 
painful. During these pauses one is|since the War—and, as it chances, 
conscious of conversation in neighbour- | happened in a railway carriage too— 
ing compartments, without however /as it might be in this. It is a story 
hearing any distinct words. jagainst a friend of mine, and I hope 
There were several of us, strangers | he’s wiser now, but I'll tell it to you,” 
to each other, who hitherto had been | We had not asked for his story but 
minding our own business, but under | we made ourselves up to listen. 
the stress of this untoward thing be- “Tt was during the early days of 
came companionable. |the War,” ho said, “ before some of ug 
A man at each window craned his | had learned better, and my friend and 
body out, but withdrew it without in-|I were travelling to the North. He is 
formation. |a very good fellow, but a little hasty, 
«I hope,” said another, “there ’s not | and a little too much disposed to think 
an accident.” | everyone wrong but himself. Opposite 
“ T have always heard,” said a fourth,| us was a man hidden behind a news- 
“that in a railway accident presence | paper, all that was visible of him being 
of mind is not so valuable as absence|a huge pair of legs in knickerbockers, 
of body"—getting off this ancient| between which was a bag of golf-clubs. 
pleasantry as though it were his own. “My friend at that time was not only 
The motionlessness of the train was | suspicious of everyone’s patriotism but 
so absolute as to be disconcerting ; also | a deadly foe of golf. He even went so 
a scandal. The business of trains,|far as to call it Scotch croquet and 
between stations, is to get on. We) other contemptuous names. I saw him 








jhad paid our money, not for undue 


His fiddles brown and pipes of brass 
May Luu now forsake, 
While I make music on the grass’ | 
Before the storm-clouds break ; 
He stops his ears and cries “ Alas!” 
Because he cannot make 
With all his fiddlers fine 
A melody like mine. 





Le Brun is watching me, I know, 
His palette on his thumb, 

To catch the glory and the glow 
That dazzle as I come; 

So be it—but let Motiére go, | 


And Luu crack his drum; 
They do but waste their time ; 
Minstrel I am, and mime. 

Men say the Kina is like the sun, 

And from his wig they spin 

The golden webs that, one by one, 


| 


Draw Spain and Flanders in; 
He will grow proud ere they have| 
‘ | 


done, 
A most egregious sin, 
And one to which my mind 
Has never yet declined. 





Queer Cattle. 

**Of the 117 sheep sold at the Sunderland 
Mart, yesterday, there was a very large per- 
centage of heifers and bullocks.” 

Newcastle Daily Journal, 

News from*the Russian Front: Pop 
goes the Oesel. 





| “Chauffeur Gardener wanted, titled gentle- 
man.”-—Glasgow Herald. 

| We have often mistaken a taxi-driyer 

| for a lord. 


idriver, signalman or guard. 


stoppages, but for movement in the 
direction of our various goals; and it 
was infamous. Hs 

Somebody said something of the kind. | 

“Better be held up now,” said a 
sententious man, “than be killed for| 
want of prudence.” 

No one was prepared to deny this, 
but we resented its truth and availed 
ourselves of a true-born free Briton’s 
right to doubt the wisdom of those in 
authority. We all, in short, looked as} 
though we knew better than engine- | 
That is| 


our métier. 
Some moments, which, as in all] 
delays on the line, seemed like hours, 
passed and nothing happened. Looking 
out I saw heads and shoulders protrud- 
ing from every window, with curiosity 
stamped on all their curves. ? 
“They should tell us what's the 
matter,’ said an impatient man.) 

“That's one of the stupid things in| 
England—no one ever tells you what’s | 
wrong. No tact in this country—no 
imagination.” ; 

We all agreed. No imagination. It 
was the national curse. 
“And yet,” said another man with 

a smile, “we get there.” 

i “Ah! that’s our luck,” 
patient man, “We have 
beyond our deserts.” He 
| cross about it. 

|. Again the first man to speak hoped 
it was not an accident; and again the 
second man, fearing that someone 


said the im-| 
luck 
was 


| . . ° . . 2 
imight have missed it, repeated the|midable antagonist if he became nasty, 


| compulsion came in, 


with a grey beard absolutely out of 


‘grossed by his paper to have heard, 


| of mind. 


far| taken aback by the apparition of more 
very | than middle age which confronted 


watching the clubs and the paper and 
speculating on the age of the man, | 
whose legs were, I admit, noticeably | 
young, and he drew my attention to| 
him too—by nudges and whispers. | 
Obviously this was a shirker, 

“For a while my friend contented 
himself with half-suppressed  snorts 
and other signs of disapproval, but at 
last he could bold himself in no longer, 
Leaning forward he tapped the man 
smartly on the knee, with the question, 
‘Why aren’t you in khaki?’ It was an 
inquiry, you will remember, that was 
being much put at the time—before 


«“ We all—there were two or three | 
other people in the compartment—felt 
that this was going too far; and I 
knew it only too well when the man 
lowered his paper to see what was 
happening and revealed an elderly face 


keeping with those vigorous legs. 
“To my intense relief, however, he 
seemed to have been too much en- 
At any rate he asked my friend tq 
repeat his remark. : 
“ Here, you will agree, was, if evet, 
an opening for what we call presence 


“ My friend, like myself, had been 80 
him 
when the paper was lowered that for 
the moment he could say nothing; the 


other passengers were in an ecstasy 
anticipation; the man himself, # for 
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CTOBER 2: 
mittal expression which might conceal 
pugnacity and might genuinely have 
resulted from not hearing and desiring 
to hear. 


admirable instances of resourcefulness 
in history. With an effort of self-col- 
lection and a readiness for which I 
shall always honour him, my friend 
said, speaking with precise clearness, 
‘I beg your pardon, Sir, but, mistaking 


ET 


ens 


Babbacombe, I asked you why you 
'were not in Torquay. I my 
apologies.’ 

“At these words the golfer bowed 
and resumed his paper, the other pas- 
sengers ceased for the moment to have 
the faintest 


offer 


| my friend uttered a sigh of relief as he 
registered a vow never to be a meddle- 
some idiot again. But he looked years 
older.” 








THE NEW MRS. MARKHAM. 
Il. 
CONVERSATION ON CHaprTer IY, 


George. 





before we talk of anything else, whether 
| Withsak and Alldane were beheaded ? 
| Mrs. M. No; you will be relieved to 
hear that, although ALFRED was greatly | 
incensed against them and had resolved | 
to proceed to the enforcement of the 
extreme penalty, they were rescued by 
the intervention of the Archbishop of 
| Canrernury and afterwards granted a 
free pardon on condition of abstaining | 
from all participation in public life. | 
| This magnanimity on the part of 
ALFRED is all the more praiseworthy 
as many people firmly believed that 
these two princes had attempted to 
poison him, and that they were respon- 
| sible for all the calamities which had 
befallen England from the invasion of 
JULIUS Cmsar, and which were des- 
tined to befall her till the end of time 
| Indeed a writer in an old saga, known 
as the Blackblood Saga, went so fa 
| 0 maintain that the English climat 
had been permanently ruined by th« 
incantations of Prince Alldane. U1 
doubtedly his name was an unfortunate 
one at the time, but, to judge by the 
old portraits I showed you, neither ol 
these princes looked capable of suc] 
atrocities, and Prince Alldane was dé 
scribed as being the essence of rotundity 
Richard. Did not ALerep invent the 
quartern loaf? 
Mrs. M. Yes: before his time tli 
nobles lived exclusively on ¢ 
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ake ana 
venison, while the peasantry subsisted 
on herbs and a substance named woad, 
Which was most injurious to then 
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| waited for the reply with a non-com- | 
« And then occurred one of the most 


you for a golfing friend of mine at} 


interest in a life which | 
was nothing but Dead Sea fruit, and | 


I must ask you, Mamma, | 


digestions. 
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ALFRED, who among his 
many accomplishments was an expert 
baker, himself gave instructions to the 
wives of the poor, supplied them with 
flour, the grinding of which was carried 
out in mills of his own devising, and 
insisted that all loaves should be made 
of a certain quality and size, with re- 
sults most beneficial to the physique of 

The story of his quarrel 
with the woman who would insist on 
baking cakes illustrates the difficulties 
he encountered in effecting bis reforms. 

Mary. Was not ALrrep called “ Eng 
land's Darling”? 

Vrs. M. Yes, my dear, and no wonder. 
Before his time there were no proper 
newspapers, the few issued being of 
high price and written in an elaborate 


his subjects. 


nl 
style which only appealed to the highly 
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BROTHER STILL IN FRANCH 
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Little Girl. “Yes. | 
Is HE In?” 


INK.” 





educated. ALrrep changed all this, and 
| insisted that they should be written in a 
“simple, sensuous and passionate style.” 
This was one of the causes of his falling 
out with Withsak, who supported the 
old-fashioned methods, while ALFRED | ‘ 
| was in favour of simplicity and brevity. 

'You will find all this related in the 

work of Leo Maximus, a learned writer, | 

the friend and admirer of ALFRED and 

author of bis Life. 

How much I should like to 


Georde. 
read it. 

Mrs. M. You would find in it some 
inspiring and interesting particulars of 
AL¥rep’s conversations and private life. 

Mary. How many things ALrrep 
did! I cannot think how he found time | 
for them all. 
i Mrs. M. He found time by never 
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Mother (to curate), “AND DO YOU REALLY PRAY FOR YOUR ENEMIES?” Ethel 


Curate. “AND WHAT DO YOU SAY IN YOUR PRAYER, MY CHILD?” 


vasting it. One-third of his time he 
devoted to religious exercises and to 
study, another third to sleep and neces- | 


| 


MARIANA IN WAR-TIME. 
Tats tedious and important War 


sary refreshment, and the other to the! Has altered much that went before, 


affairs of his kingdom. The benefits! 
he bestowed on his country were so 
great and various that even to this day 
we hardly comprehend them fully, and 
some ungrateful people refuse to regard | 
them as benefits at all. 

Richard. How sad! But thanks to 
you, dear Mamma, we know better. | 
When Papa comes in to tea I will ask 
him when he thinks I shall be old 
enough to read all the books that have 
ever been written about Kina ALFRep. | 
I want to know everything about him. | 





Il Flauto Magico. 

“The Lord Mayor formally declared the | 

aerodrome opened, and turned on the flut« 

diverting the waters of the Cardinal Wolsey 
river underground.”—Evening News, 


| 


From an interview with Lord Ropert | 
CECIL, as reported by The Manchester | 
Guardian :— 

“It is literally true of the British soldier 
that he is fans peur et tans rapproche.” 

This perhaps explains some recent 
reflections on the linguistic accomplish- 
ments of our Foreign Office. 


| 
| 
| 


But did you hear about the change 


At Mariana’s Moated Grange ? 


You all of you will recollect 


The gross condition of neglect 


In which the place appeared to be, 
And Mariana's apathy, 

Her idleness, her want of tone, 
Her—well, her absence of backbone. 
Her relatives, no doubt, had tried 
To single out the brighter side, 

Had scolded her about the moss 
And only made her extra cross. 

But when the War had really come 
At once the place began to hum, 
And Mariana, bless her heart! 

She threw herself into the part 

Of cooking for the V.A.D, 

And wholly lost her lethargy. 

She sent her gardeners off pell-mell 
(They hadn't kept the gardens well), 
And got a lady-gardener in 

Who didn’t cost her half the tin, 
And who, before she’d been a day, 
Had scraped the blackest moss aw ay. 
She put a jolly little boat 

For wounded soldiers on the moat ; 
Her relatives were bound to own 
How practical the girl had grown. 
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erhearing). “I po, Mummy.” 


“T PRAY THAT THEY MAY BE BEATEN.” 


She often said, ‘I feel more cheery, 
I doubt if I can stick this dreary 
Old grange again when peace Is rife; 
You really couldn't call it life.” 

3ut something infinitely more 
Than just a European War 
Would have been requisite to part 
Romance from Mariana’s heart 7 
Once more she felt within her stir 
The dawn of une affaire de caur; 
In other words, I must confess 
She found her thoughts were centred 

less 
On that young man who never came 
And more on Captain What 's-his- 
name, 
Who'd left his other leg in France 
And was a model of romance. 
i ; ‘ ‘ 

The wedding was a pretty thing; 
I sent the “ Idylls of the King,” 
Well bound. And Mariana wrote 
A most appreciative note. 
They live in London now, I'm told; 
The Moated Grange is let (or sold) ; 
I only hope they ‘Il manage so 
That Tennyson need never know? 








Vergiliana. 
For a certain German Admiral on 
. y } ” 
being booted: “ Ite, Capella. 
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| brutality the terms of his motion do not alone that soar above” are almost ag 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. | make quite clear. Perhaps he has not much cut off from the inferior beings 


Tuesday, October 16th.— To Mr. 
Punch’s blunt inquiry, “Why?” in 


last week’s cartoon different answers | 


would, I suppose, be returned by 
various Members. The CHanceLior 
ov THe Excurquer would say that the 
reassembling of Parliament was neces- 
sary in order that he might obtain a 
further Vote of Credit from the repre- 
sentatives of the taxpayers. Brigadier- 
General Pages Crorr, inventor and 
©.-in-C. of the new “ National” party, 
who has already attached to himself a 


following not inferior numerically to | 


the little band which, under Lord Ran- 
poLPu Caurcuine inthe eighties, struck 


'yet made up his own mind on the below them as they were before Sir 
| subject. \LrreED Monp came to the rescue of 
I feel sure that Mr. Montaav has a Beauty in thrall. He is rather dis. 
'sense of humour, and I admired the appointed at getting so little change 
“way in which he concealed its existence ! out of his “ fiver.’ 

when explaining the Indian Govern-| 
| ment’s release of Mrs. Besant. As he} recruit to what Joun Knox would have 
read the Viceroy’'s reference to “the, called the “monstrous regiment of 
, tranquillizing effect of Mr. Monracu’s| Ministers” is Mr, Wakoxe, lately 
‘approaching visit” the House rippled | Chairman of the Labour Party. He 
with laughter; and when he proceeded | made & promising début. Mr. Hogar 
ito say that Mrs. Besant had under- | professed to be anxious as to the future 
jtaken to use her influence to secure|of the North-Eastern Railway, which, 
‘a calin atmosphere for my visit,” the | according to him, had lent all its “ genii” 
|ripple became a wave. But with the|to the Admiralty. Mr. Warpie, quick 
stoicism of the unchanging East he|to note the classical accuracy of the 


terror into the hearts of the Front | read on unmoved. 

Benches, longs to prove that, under his! Mr. Kennepy Jonns, taking up the 
brilliant leadership, Lord 
Duncannon, Sir RicHarp 
Cooper and Major Row- 
LAND Hunt will emulate 

» early prowess of Sir 
Joun Gorst, Sir Henry 
DaumMonp- WoLFF and 
Mr. Arrnur BALFour, 

But a word to the gal- 
lant General: he will do 
little until he has secured 
. corner-seat. By hook or 
by crook Mr. Hovston, 
“the Pirate King,” must 
be induced or compelled 
to surrender his coign of 
vantage to the new gen- 
eralissimo, who will then 
be able alternately to pour 
. broadside into the Gov- 
ronment or to enfilade the 
ex-Ministers who aid and 
abet them. 

Then there are those humanized | réle of the newsboy in a recent cartoon, 
notes of interrogation like Mr. Kina,| invited the Government to give the 
Mr. Hogar and Mr, Pemperron Br-|Germans the monosyllabic equivalent 
LING, 


be in permanent session in order that declined to commit himself to the actual 
the world might have the daily benefit | term, but announced the intention to 


f their searching investigations, 


best form. He had only six Questions | so far as military needs render us free 
on the Paper, and actually asked only | to take such action.” 
live of them—a concession which so | 
paralysed the Munister or Recon-|“* Why?” I think the answer most 
STRUCTION, to whom the missing Ques 
tion was addressed, that, when asked | cause we wanted to see what the 
vhere his department was located, he | Ladies’ Gallery would look like without 
had to confess that he did not know the} the grille.” It must be confessed that 
precise number, but it was somewhere | those who cherished visions of a dull 
in Queen Anne’s Gate. assembly made glorious by flashing 
Kelipsed in Ireland by the more eyes, white arms, and brilliant dresses 
pectacular attractions of Sinn Fein, were disappointed. 
the Nationalists’ only hope of recover- ‘ Stone walls do not a prison make 
ing their lost popularity is to kick up | Nor iron bars a cage,’ as 
the dust of St. Stephen's. Accordingly | wrote Lovenace. Well, the iron bars 
Mr. RepMonp gave notice of yet another have gone, but the stone walls remain, 
\ ote of Censure on the Irish Executive, | and make, if not 
| but whether for its slackness or its 


& prison, something 
very like a purdah ; and the “ angels 





IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE RE-OPENING OF THE CAMPAIGN 
16TH A CERTAIN LIVELINESS WAS OBSERVED ON THE HIBERNIAN FRONT. 


They would like Parliament to | for a very warm time. Mr. Bonar Law| 


| . a | 
Mr | set up a new Air Ministry, and to “em- 
\\inG has not yet quite run into his) ploy our machines over German towns | 


To return to Mr. Punch’s question, | 


Members would make would be, “ Be- | 


| plural, assured him that he need be 
‘under no apprehensions 
still some genii left.” 

Ireland is to have the 
extended franchise con- 
ferred by the Representa- 
tion of the People Bill, 
but not the accompanying 
redistribution of seats. 
The Chairman suggested 
that Sir Jonn Lonspate, 
who wanted to do away 
with the anomaly, should 
move a supplementary 
schedule embodying his 
own ideas of how Ireland 
should be redistributed, 
Unfortunately — for one 
would have liked to see 
how much was left for the 
other three provinces after 
he had designed an Ulster 
commensurate with his 
notion of its relative im- 
portance —the hon. Bar- 
onet demurred to this tempting pro- 
posal, and thought it was a matter for 
the Government. 

Some very pleasant badinage between 
Lord Huan Crcu. and the Home Sse- 
| RETARY as to the relative merits of the 
‘words “dwell” and “reside” for the 
purpose of defining a voter's qualifica- 
tion was followed by an exhaustive and 
‘exhausting lecture by Major CHarrLe 
| on how to tabulate the alternative votes 
| in a three-cornered election. His object 
was to demonstrate that under the 
| Government scheme the man whom 
the majority of the voters might desire 

would infallibly be rejected, while by ® 
plan of his own, which he had tried 
successfully on a couple of wounded 
soldiers, the best man invariably won. 

Thursday, October 18th.—The most 
obliging of men, Sir ALFRED Monp never- 
theless draws the line when he is asked 
to look a gift horse in the mouth. His 
predecessor at the Office of Works 
| having offered a site for a statue of 
| President Lrxconn, it is not for him 
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Wednesday, October 17th. — The latest | 
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Instructor (to recruit, who on the comr 
to challe nge the artistic merit of the 
sculpture, which has been picturesqu ly 
described as “a tramp with the colic 

It is thought that the American donors, 
after an exhaustive study of our out 

door monuments, have been anxious to 


conform to British standards of taste 
The “ Nationals” are beginning to 
move, Their General elicited from the 


Government a promise to introduce a 
Vote of Thanks to His Majesty's Forces 
though it is possible that this would 
have been done without his interven- 
tion, His lieutenants were less succe 

ful. Sir Ricnwarp Coorrer could not 


| persuade Mr. Bonar Law to publish 


| convinced that K. or K. is 


| 
| 


he required no instructi 


| 


ithe Homr 


the official report on the loss of the 
Hampshire, and is now more than ever 
langu sh 
ing in a German prison-camp; w! ile 
SecRETARY intimated that 
on from Majo 
the 


Rownanp Hvewrt in business of 


| Suppressing seditious literature. 


| 
} 


! 


After all, Ireland is to be redistributed. 


Unless the success of the Convention | 


renders the task superfluous, the Gov- 
ernment will appoint a Boundary Com 
mission as an act of simple justice. 
| Needless to sey the announcement was 
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urn,” has made a mess 3 of it). 





| received wit of fre nzied ahuse by all the 
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Nationalist Abstract justice, 
it seems, % ‘the very last thing that 
[Ireland wants, 


tions, 








GADGETS AND 
Dean Mr. Puncu,—Aware as you 
must be of a deplor: ible confusion now 
ng in the public mind as to 


STUNTS. 


pre vail 


the true inwardness of the expressions | 


"you will agree, 
moment hi as come 


and “ stunt,’ 
that the 


* oncdiget 


I ul 


hn sure, 


for a clear and authoritative ruling on} 
\t a time when the} 


this vexed point, 
pundits of the Oxford Dictionary are 
coldly aloof, like GaLuio, and the Army 
Council, though approached, | 
usly reserve their decision, it 
with you Mr, Punch, as Arbiter 

f National Opinion, to give judgment. 

What notion, then, of “ gadget * and 
“stunt” is gained by the young 
subaltern of to-day as he joins his 
regiment and shakes down to the fun- 
damental facts of life and death ? 
finds himself harassed by no end of 
devilish enemy stunts, to stultify which 
a fatherly all-wise War Office has given 
him an infinity of gadgets. For every 


often 


( 


rests 


“Now THEN, WHITTINGTON, 'AVB ANOTHER SHOT." 


He | 


m4 (4 “7 
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stunt an appropriate countering gadget t. 
Does the foe strafe him with a gas- 
bombing stunt? “Ha, hal” laughs 
he, and dons that unlovely but priceless 
gadget, his box-respirator, But by no 
means all gadgets have just one peculiar 
stunt to counter; such a definition 
would exclude, for instance, the height- 
gauge on a plane, which is emphatically, 
wholly and eternally a gadget of gadgets. 
Moreover, gadgets are small things. 
|The airman’s “joystick” is a gadget; 
‘the tank is not. Now are these views 
sound, Sir, or is it permissible, as one 
authority does, to describe persons as 
“ gadgets"? 

One final word. A nervous subaltern 
recently appeared before his Adjutant 
and called the Wurzel - Flummery 
5 7“ tro-Dynamical Apparatus, Mark 

. this sky- plotter stunt.” “ Great 
F fle avens !” gasped the Adjutant, * what 
is the Service coming to? Stunt ? 
man, gadget!” Three days 





Gadget, 


ignorance of military terminology.” 
I am, dear Mr. Punch, 
Yours solemnly, 





ARCHIBALD, 


later the hapless boy found himself de- | 
sired to resign on the grounds of “ gross | 
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TRIALS OF A CAMOUFLAGE OFFICER. 


| 
HAVING CAMOUFLAGED SOME COAST DEFENCES HE GOES TO SEA TO OBSERVE THE EFFECT. 





HEART-TO-HEART TALKS. 


(The German Katser, the Tsar of Buicarta, and the 
Sultan of TurKEY.) 





The Tsar. You must admit that Sofia is a most agreeable 
place. Where else could you find such genuine and over- 
whelming enthusiasm for the War and our alliance ? 

The Kaiser. I don’t know. It didn’t seem to me exactly 
violent ; but then, of course, you know your people bette: 
than I do, and it may be 

The Sultan. Umph. 

The Tsar. 1 know just what you are going to say, MEHMED 
You feel, as we do, that the voice of the People is the true 
guide for aruler. You feel that too, don’t you, WinHeLo ? 

The Kaiser. 1 bave never hesitated to say so. It is on 
such sentiments that the greatness of our Imperial House 
is based. 

The Sultan. Umph. 

The Tsar. There—I knew you would agree with us 
You heard, Wi.netmM? MEHMED agrees with us. 

The Kaiser. That is, of course, immensely gratifying 

The Tsar. We will at once publish an announcement in 
all our newspapers. It will declare that the three Sovereigns 
after a perfectly frank interchange of views, found no sub- 
ject on which there was even the shadow of a disagreement 
between them, and are resolved in the closest alliance to 





continue the War against the aggressive designs of the 


Entente Powers until a satisfactory peace is secured. How 


| does that suit you, WiHEeLM ? 


The Kaiser. Very well. Only you must put in that bit 
about my being actuated by the highest and most dis 
interested motives. 

The Tsar. That applies to all of us. 

The Sulian. Umph. 

The Tsar. Again he agrees. Isn't it wonderful? I’ve 





. \ 
\i 
wars \Q\ 
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never met a more accommodating ally. It’s a real pleasure 
to work with him. Now then, we’re all quite sure, aren't 
we, that we redlly want to go on with the War, and that 
we utterly reject all peace-talk ? 

The Kaiser. Utterly—but if they come and sve to us for | 
peace we might graciously consider their offer. 

The Tsar. That means nothing, of course, so there's no 
harm in putting it in. At any rate it will please the Pope. 
We're quite sure, then, that we want to go on with the 
War? Of course I’m heart and soul for going on with it 
to the last gasp, but I cannot help pointing out that at 
present Bulgaria has got all she wants, and my people are 
very fond of peace 

The Sultan Umph. 

The Tsar. He knows that is so. He’s very fond of peace | 
himself, You see he hasn't had much luck in the War, 

ave you, MEHMED ? 

The Sultan. The English—— 

The Tsar. Quite true; the English are an accursed race. 

The Sultan. The English have a lot of 

The Kaiser. A lot of vices? I should think they have. | 

The Sultan ( persisting). The English have a lot of men 
and guns. 

The Tsar. Well done, old friend; you've got it off your 
chest at last. I hope you're happy now. But, as to this 
peace of ours, can’t something be done ? I always say it's 
m great thing to know when to stop. So it might he as well 
to talk about peace, even if your talk means nothing. In 
any case, I tell you frankly, | want peace. 

The Kaiser. Ferpinanp! y 

The Tsar. Ob, it’s no use to glare at me like that. If if | 
comes to glaring I can do a bit in that line myself. 

The Sultan. The Americans— 


The Kuiser | , ay 
7: (together). Oh, curse the Americans - 
The Tsar } . ’ 
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| Postlethwaite (keenly appreciative of hum of Gotha overhead). 
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STANZAS ON TEA SHORTAGE. 
- [Mr. M. Grreve, writing from “The Whins,” Chalfont St. Peter, in | 
The Daily Mail of the 12th inst., suggests herb-teas to meet the short 
age, as being far the most healthful substitutes. “They can also,” 
he says, “ be blended and arranged to suit the gastric idiosyncrasies 
of the individual consumer. A few of them are agrimony, comfri 
dandelion, camomile, woodruff, marjoram, hyssop, sage, horehound 
tansy, thyme, rosemary, stinging-nettle and raspberry.’ 
ALTHOUGH, when luxuries must be resigned, 
Such as cigars or even breakfast bacon, 
My hitherto “ unconquerable mind ” 
[ts philosophic pose has not forsaken, 
By one impending sacrifice I find 
My stock of fortitude severely shaker 
I mean the dismal prospect of our losing 
rhe genial cup that cheers without bem ising 
Blest liquor! dear to literary met 
Which Georgian writers used to drink like fishes 
When cocoa had not swum into their ken 
| {nd coffee failed to satisfy all Wishes 
| When tea was served to monarchs of the pen, 
Like JoHNson and his coterie, in “ dishes 
(nd came exclusively from far Cathay 
| dee “ China’s fragrant herb Worpswortn’s lay 
| 
Beer prompted CaLverLey’s immortal 1 é 
Extolling it as utterly eupeptic ; 
But on that point, in these exacting times 
The weight of evidence supports the sceptic ; 
Beer is not suitable for torrid climes 
Or if your tendency is cataleptic 
But tea in moderation, freshly brewed, 
' Was never by Sir ANprew CLArk tabooed. 
i noimsctiiiinaet stedsigestheds arpa aera aes : 
iy 
2 
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“Listen, AcaTHa! Exacrry Brat.” [Strikes note to establish 








We know for certain that the Granp Op Man 
Drank tea at midnight with complete impunity, 
At least he long outlived the Psalmist’s span 
And from ill-health enjoyed a fine immunity ; 
Besides, robust Antipodeans can 
And do drink tea at every opportunity ; 
While only Stoics nowadays contrive 
To shun the cup that gilds the hour of five, 


But war is war, and when we have to face 
Shortage in tea as well as bread and boots 
Tis well to teach us how we may replace 
The foreign brew by native substitutes, 
Extracted from a vegetable base 
In various wholesome plants and herbs and fruits, 
« Arranged and blended,” very much like teas, 
To suit our “ gastric idiosyncrasies.” 


It is a list for future use to file, 

Including woodruff, marjoram and sage, 
Thyme, agrimony, hyssop, camomile 

(A name writ painfully on childhood’s page), 
Tansy, the jaded palate to beguile, 

Horehound, laryngeal troubles to assuage, 
And, for a cup ere mounting to the stirrup, 
The stinging-nettle’s stimulating syrup. 


And yet I cannot, though I gladly would, 
Forget the Babylonian monarch’s cry, 
“It may be wholesome, but it is not good,” 
When grass became his only food supply ; 
Such weakness ought, of course, to be withstood, 
But oh, it wrings the teardrop from my eye 
To think of Polly putting on the kettle 
To brew my daily dose of stinging-nettle! 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Dear Bavtus.” 

Ture are great ways of borrowing, as 
Emerson said, and in his new Fantasy 
Sir James Barrie has given us a very 
charming variation on A Midsummer 

Night's Dream (with echoes of Peter 
Pan and The Admirable Crichton). 


Certainly I got far more fun out of his | set terms. 


deluded lovers in the M: agic Wood than 


| ever extracted from the comedy of 


errors which’ occurred between 
ladies and gentlemen of the Court of 
Theseus. 

In Dear Brutus the contrast between 
real life and the life of Magic- 
land is sharply accentuated by the 
fact that there is not a separate 
set of characters for each; the 


both, making abrupt transitions 
from one to “the other and back 
gain. We have a house party of 
ictual humans (not too obtru- 
sively actual), most of whom, 1n- 
cluding the butler, imagine that if 
they could have a Second Chance 
in life they would not make such 
a mess of it as they did with the 
First. One of them thinks he 
would never have taken to drink 
and Jost his self-respect and his 
wife's love if he had only had a 
child; one that he would not 
have become a pilferer if he had 
stuck to the City; others that 
they would have done better to 
have married Somebody Else. 
Well, they are all whisked off into 
the Magic Wood, and there they 


get their Second Chance. . The 

pilferer becomes a successful tn 

tradesman in a large and quest- saphe ; Se 

ionable way; the tippler finds _i3 AND OUT OF THE WOOD 

himself soberand attended bythe %%" 2ue - - Mn. Sam SOTHERN 

daughter of his heart’s desire; “Coe ; Ma. Noawam Fouans 
Mr. Dearth ‘ Mr. GERALD DU 


various married folk get re-sorted ; 
and so forth. 

The moral purpose (if any) of the 
author, as conveyed to us through the 
mouth of the leading humourist of the 
party, 


a Second Chance. Unfortunately—but 


what can -you expect in the realm of | 


Magic ?—the scheme does not work out 
with any logical consistency. It is true 
that the philanderer and the pilfering 
butler show little promise of making 
anything out of their Second Chance ; 
but, 
tippler seems to have undergone reform- 
ation and recovered his wife's regard ; 
and, if I rightly interpreted certain 
delicate indications, they propose to| 
have a pearl of a daughter later on. 
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{to whom certain 


is to show that a man’s nature | 
would remain the same even if he got) 


on the other hand, the childless | 
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side a BARRIE sae), who is left alent 


in a Magie Wood, 
life, would ery aloud, 


Sci ared out of her 
“ Daddy, daddy, 


'T don’t want to bea Might have-been.”” 


lerat (cf. Titania and Bottom) and 
subsequently returas to her sniffi- | 
ness, cannot be said to have lost 
| much | by failing to utilise her Second 
Chance. 

However, 0! uight never have 


| 
| troub led about ‘Sir eee s's logic if he 


‘had not declared his moral purpose in | 
I suppose he had toe xplain | 
| his title, which was sufficiently obscure. 


It comes, as Mr. Sotwern kindly in-| 





the | formed us, from the lines: 
‘“‘The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves.”’ 
Brutus, in fact, is the famous general 
Seeng [ i? $0 LAZY, \ ———— 
“1F THE Dod THOUGH 1 LOOK IM A 
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n things were caviare, 
He is the typical man in the audience, 
to whom Sir “ You, 
Brutus; 1’m talking at you.” 


Happily (for my 


JAMES says: 


taste, anyhow) the 


humour of the play dominates its senti 
; ment. And where the sentiment of the 
child Margarei threatens to overstrain 


j itself we hadalw: iealthy antidote 
of Mr. Du Mavurien's practical methods 
to cx nev tocloy. He was 
extraordinarily good both as 
and, for a rare change, as 


quite different. Miss Farrn Cex as 


ivs the! 


rrect its ten 


himself 


his daughter—a sort of Peter Pan girl 
who does ¢ grow up, ir too tall—was 
delightful in the true Barrie manner. 
It was a pity—but that was not her 


} 


| fault that she had to end her lon g and 


Also the dainty and supercilious Lady | difficult scene on rather a false note. 


Caroline, who in the Wood becomes 


I am almost certain that no child (out- 


| 


:) 


MAURIER 


somebody | ‘« 


The sentiment of the words was, of | 
part of the scheme, but it was 


course, 
not for her to say them. 

Mr. Norman Forpes, in the Woc d, 
was an elderly piping faun and per- 
| formed with astonishing agility a sword- 
ldance over a stick crossed with his 
whistle. Elsewhere as Mr. Coade he 
played very engagingly the part of the 
| only character who had made such good 
iuse of his First Chance that he re rally 
didn’t need a Second. Both in name 
and nature he Some to mind 
thelate Mr. CHoATr, who gal llantly 
declared that if he had not been 
what he was he would have liked 
to be his wife’s second husband. 
And no wonder that Mr. Coade 
wanted nothing better 


Maups MILvLerr, 
nothing of that charm to which, 
with Ar. Coade, 
most faithful devotion. 

Mr. Witt West was admirable 
as a Crichton gone wrong; and 
a SorHERN, as the philanderer 

‘urdie, took all his Chances of 
oe and they were many, 
with the greatest aplomb. They 
included some very pleasant 
satire on stage manners. I have 
only to mention the names of 
Miss Hinpa Moore, Miss Jessie 
BATEMAN, Miss Doris Lyon and 


understand how excellent a cast 
it was, both for wit and grace, 
Finally, Mr. AnrHur HATHER- 
ton, as Lob, the host of the party, 
a kind of hoary old Puck who 
had a penc hant for filling his 
every Midsummer Eve 
people who wanted a Second Chance, 


house 


too, interpreted Sir James's whimsical fancy 


to the very top of freakishness. 
I hope, but doubtfully, that there are 








enough Dear Brutuses in London (so 

many aliens have lately fled) to do 
justice to Barrig at his best. O. 5. 

Le Mot Juste. 

* Tea is very scarce and that to Irish folks 

who like it black and strong, with always 

ne more for the pot,’ is a source of damen- 

s / 1% sf and We re ury. 


tation.’ Liverjx ol Da 


that an 
in flying 


* Another 


officer while 


Army Order provides 

undergoing instruction 

shall receive continuous flying pay at the rate 

of 4s. a day in addition from the publi h 
f th. town.”—DProvincial Paper. 


uses 


Very generous of them ; 


the Board of Liquor C ontrol say ? 


but what will 


than to | 
remain attached to so adorable aq | 
creature as his wife, played with | 
a delightful homeliness by Miss | 
who has lost | 


we retain the 


Miss Lypra Binsrooke for youto | 


with | 
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| trappings for his characters. 


| fanean lakes, with, moreover, its rival wolf-m: 
and Imperial, and its wild band 


| gigantic 


| alone should be worth many editions. 
| In any sort belie it, 
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Vicar. “AND WHAT WERE YOUR 
Wounded Tommy. “ WELL, IT 











OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

I HAVE often pitied the lot of the costume novelist, faced 
with the increasing difficulty of providing fresh and unworn 
Therefore with all the more 
warmth do I congratulate those seasoned adventurers, 
Acyes and Ecerron Cast Le, on their acumen in discovering 
such a setting as that of Wolf-lure (Cassetn). The name 
Nor do the contents 
This remote country of Guyenne, a 
hundred years ago, with its forests and caves and subter 
l usters, Royal 
is the very 

It should 


of colners, 
stage for any hazardous and romantic exploit 
be added at once that the authors have 
of these possibilities. From the moment when the wander- 
ing English youth who tells the tale wakes on the hillside 
to find himself contemplated by a lovely n 
t wolf-hound, the adventure dashes from thrill to 
One protest however I must utter. The 
as above) and her 


aiden and a 


thrill unpausing. 
conduct of the young and lovely heroine 
inole-m; c I 

single-minded devotion to her lover may be true to nature, 


but somewhat alienated my own sympathies, already given 


| to the first-person-singular English lad who also adored 
| her, and whom both she and her chosen mate treated | O si sicomnes! But either American bishops are strange 
| different from the English variety, or Mrs. Rice, following 


Realistic pathos may have 'Mr. Wetts's example, has permitted herself an episcopal 


ab minably. To my thinking, unrequited devotion has no 
Ousiness In a tale of this sort. 


its Dobbin or Tom Pinch, but the wild and whirling episodes | 
‘worthy of an otherwise admirably-drawn collection of 


of tushery demand the satisfactory finish hallowed by 
custom. With this reservation only I can call Wolf-lure 
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taken full advantage | 


| wonder of wonders for transatlantic fiction ! 
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STRUCK?” 


}about the best adventure-novel that the present season has 


| pro luced, 


Since the opening pages of Calvary Alley (Hopper anp 
SrouGHTON) are concerned with choir-boys and a cathedral 
jand a rose-window, things to which one gives, without 

sufficient reason, an association exclusively of the Old 
World, I was a little startled, as the action proceeded, by 
the mention of cops and dimes and trolly cars. Of course 
this only meant that I had forgotten, ungratefully, the 
country in which any story by Atice Heoan Rice might 
| be expected to be laid. Anyhow, Calvary Alley proves an 
jadmirable entertainment, a tale of a girl's expanding 
fortunes, from the grim slum that gives its name to the 
book, through many varied experiences of reform schools, | 
a bottling factory and membership of the ballet, up to the | 
haven of matrimony. Through them all, Nance, the 
heroine, carries a very human and engaging personality, 
so that one is made to see the young woman who is clasped 
'to the heroic breast on the last page as the logical develop- 
ment of the ragged urchin stamping her bare foot into the 
soft cement of Calvary Alley on the first. Moreover— 
the author is 
able to write about children, and the contrasted lives of rich 
and poor city dwellers, without lapsing into popes 


y | 


burlesque. In either case the resulting portrait is hardly 


original characters, 

















| 904 





Christine (Macias) contains a very illuminating pic 
| ture of Germany in the months immediately preceding the 
| War; but I am perplexed—and a little provoked—by the 
| way in whieh it is presented. The book opens with a 

pathetic foreword, signed by Miss Atick Cao_MoNDELEY, 
in which we read: “My daughter Christine, who wrote me 
| these letters, died at a hospital in Stuttgart on the morn- 
ing of August 8th, 1914, of acute double pneumonia.... I 
am publishing the letters just as they came to me, leaving 
out nothing.... The war killed Christine, just as surely 
as if she had been a soldier in the trenches... . 
saw her again. I had a telegram saying she was dead. 
I tried to go to Stuttgart, but was turned back at the 
frontier.” Then follows a Publishers’ note to the effect 
that some personal names have been altered. After this 
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have for such purposes, without letting you feel afterwards 
that it was wasted. And as a hospital present the col- 
lection could hardly be beaten. 


Miss Marsorie Bowen's historical romances usually have 
the merit of swift movement, and that is precisely the 
quality 1 miss in The Third Estate (Meruves). It does 
not march—at least not quick enough. You will not need 
to be told that Miss Bowen has saturated herself con- 
scientiously in her period—an intensely interesting period 


I never | too—and has contrived her atmosphere most competently 


and plausibly. But for all that 1 couldn't make myself 
greatly interested in the bold bad Marquis pe Sarcry 
in those anxious two years before “the Terror,” with 


| his insufferable pride, his incredible elegance, his fantastic 


one is naturally surprised to find the book advertised as | 


a “new novel,” All I can say is that, if Miss Cuo_mon- 
pELEY's preface is true, her book is not a novel, and that, 
if it is untrue, I do not think the foreword is fair or in good 
taste. My opinion, for what it is worth, is that Miss Cuot- 
MONDELEY was herself in Germany during the summer of 
1914, and has chosen this way of telling us what she saw 


and heard. Anyhow the letters are undoubtedly the work English as ‘save you and I” and “I shoot with my own 


of someone who knows 
Germany and the inhabi- 
tants thereof. And for this 
excellent reason Christine 
should not be missed by 
anyone who wants to know 
in what a state of militant 
anticipation the Germans 
were living. The strongest 
searchlight has been thrown 
over the Hun, from the 
habitués of a middle-class 
boarding-house to members 
of the Junker breed. Whe- 
ther these letters ought to 
be classed as fiction or not 
they contain facts, and as 
they are written in a style 


USING 
JOY-RIDERS CAUGHT RED-HANDED, 


PETROL 





at once vivid and engaging my advice to you is to read! more to follow; 


them and not worry too much about the foreword. 


The Four Corners of the World (HoppEr anp SrouGuTon) 
is emphatically what I should call a fireside book. On 
these chill Autumn evenings, with the rain or the dead 
leaves or the shrapnel whirling by outside, you could have 
few more agreeable companions than Mr, A. E. W. Mason, 

| when he is, as here, in communicative mood. He has a 
| baker's dozen of excellent tales to tell, most of them with a 
| fine thrill, out of which he gets the greatest possible effect, 
largely by the use of a crisp and unemotional style that 
lets the sensational happenings go their own way to the 
nerves of the reader. As an example of how to make the 
most of a good theme, I commend to you the story pleas 
antly, if not very originally, named “ The House of Terror.’ 
Before now I have been ensnared to disappointment by 
precisely this title. But Mr. Mason’s House holds no 
deception; it genuinely does terrify; and when at the 
climax of its history the two persons concerned see the 
door swing slowly inwards, and “the white fog billowed 
into the room,” while “Glyn felt the hair stir and move 
upon his sealp,” I doubt not that you will almost cer- 
tainly partake of some measure of his emotion. Naturally, 
in @ mixed -bag such as this, one can't complain if the 
quality of the contents varies. Noi all the tales reach the 
level of “The House of Terror”; but in every one there is 
enough artistry to occupy any spare half-hour you may 





| 





ideas of love and his idiotic marriage, the negotiations for 


|which, with the resulting complications, take up so large 


a space in a lengthy book. It gives one the impression of 
being written not “ according to plan” but out of a random 
fancy, with so hurried a pen that not merely have irrelevant 
incidents, absurdities of diction, and indubitable lonqueurs 
escaped excision, but such lapses from the King’s fair | 





;, | hand he who refuses.”” Even 
{/|a@ popular author—indeed, 
especially a popular author 
—owes us more considera- 
tion than that. 


| The Fortunes of Richard 
| Mahony (HrtnemMany) is one 
| of those pleasant books in 
which the hero prospers. | 
| True, the process as here | 
| shown is very gradual; so 
much so that the four hun- 
dred odd pages of the pre- 
sent volume only take us 
las far as “End of Book 
One.” Clearly, therefore, 
Mr. H. H. Ricuarpson has | 
and, as one should call no hero fortunate till 
| his author has ceased writing, it is as yet too early for a final 
/pronouncement upon Richard Mahony. My own honest 
impression at this stage would be that he is in some danger 
of outgrowing his strength. This pathological phrase comes 
the more aptly since Richard's fortune, though begun in the | 
goldfields, was not derived from digging, but from the practice 
of medicine, and from a lucky speculation in mining stock (1 
liked especially the description of the day when the shares 
sold at fifty-three, and Richard “ went about feeling a little 
more than human”’), The end of the whole matter, at least 
the end for the present, is that, with his wife, and what he 
can get together from the remains of the mining coup, 
the sale of a somewhat damaged practice, Richard sets forth 
for England. Obviously more turns of fortune are in store 
there for him and Mary and that queer character, his one- 
time inseparable, Purdy. That 1 anticipate their future 
with much interest is a genuine tribute to the humanity 
in which Mr. Ricarpson has clothed his cast. Jtichard 
Mahony, in short, is‘a real man, whose fortunes take @ 
genuine hold upon one’s attention; though I repeat that 
| could wish his author had told them less wordily, and 
—in one glaring instance—with a greater respect for the 
decencies of medical reticence. 


FOR PLEASURE, 


Long-Distance Medical Treatment. 
“A telephone massage was received last night by the Scotland 
Yard authorities.”"—Bristol Times and Mirror. 
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Tux Ministry of Food has informed | 
the Twickenham Food Control Com. | 
mittee that a doughnut is, not a bun. | 
Local unrest has been almost completely 
allayed by this prompt and fearless de- 
cision. x * | 
” 

Many London grocers are asking} 
customers to hand in orders on Mon- | 





| police court last week was given the| 


hearted boys have already indicated 
that it will hurt them more than their 
parents, ® 


A- female defendant at a London | 


choice of prison or marriage, and pre- 
ferred to get married. How like a 


woman ! é¢ 





A correspondent protests against the 


the method of giving warnings at night 
it will probably be by gun fire. To 
distinguish this fire from the regular 
harrage it is ce suggested that 
the guns employed for the latter pur- 
pose shall be painted blue, or some 
other distinctive colour. 
* e 
* 
It is reported that Sinn Fein’s 
second-best war-cry, “ Up the Kaiser,” 
is causing some irritation in the Wil- 


day to ensure delivery within a week, | high prices paid for old postage-stamps | helmstrasse, where it is freely admitted 
In justice to a much-abused State at a recent sale, and points out that| that the Kaiser is already far higher 








department it must be pointed out|stamps can be obtained at one penny 
that telegrams are frequently delivered | each at most post-oftices, all ready for 
within that period without any absurd | use, sii 


restriction as to the day of handing in. | 
em | 


A | A North of England lady last week | 
No more hotels in London, says Sir/climbed to the top of the chimney- 


up than the circumstances justify. 


The Lambeth magistrate recently 
referred to the case of a boy of fifteen 
who is paying income-tax, Friends of 


the youth have since been heard to say | 


Atrrep Monn, are to be taken over at | stack of a large munition works and| that there is such a thing as carrying 


| present by the Govern- j 
ment, which since the War 
began has commandeered | Wy 
nearly three hundred build- | 
ings. We understand, how- | 
ever, that a really specta- 
cular offensive is being 
prepared for the Spring. 


| 

Several parties of Ger-| 
mans who escaped from | 
internment camps have | 
been recaptured with com- | 
parative ease. It is sup-| ,, 
posed that their gentle 


natures could no longer | | re Lt yh 
bear the spectacle of the| 4253q LL 
sacrifices that the simple | ee . 


Briton is enduring in order 
that they may be well fed. | z re 


| 6h Matar’ 
i 
| THE AIR-RALID SEASON. 

THE RESULT OF A LITTLE UNASSUMING ADVERTISEMENT: 
WANTED.—APPLY, 82, Street, W.” 


The Globe has just pub- 
lished an article entitled 
“The End of the World.” 
Our rosy contemporary is far too pessi- | affixed a silver coin in tl 
mistie, we feel. Mr. Cuurcnin.’s ap- | The lady is thought to be nervous of 
pointment as Minister of the Air has | pickpockets. . 
not yet been officially announced. ° 

nee 


' A contemporary wit declares that 
The Vossische Zeitung reports that| nothing gives him more pleasure than 
, the Kaiser refuses to accept the resig-|to see golfers at dinner. He loves to 
; nation of Admiral von CapEenur. The | watch them doing the soup course, 
career of Germany's Naval chief seems | using one iron all the way round, 
to be dogged by persistent bad luck, . 
* * | There is no truth in the rumour that 
Another scoop for The Daily Tele-| during a recent air-raid a man was 
graph, “On October 14, 1066, at nine! caught on the roof of a certain Govern- 
| A.M.,” said a recent issue, “the Battle} ment building in Whitehall signalling 
of Hastings commenced.” to the Germans where not to drop their 
7° | bombs. « * 
We fear that our allotment-holders ° 
are losing their dash. The pumpkin | It should be added that the practice 
| grown at Burwash Place, which mea-|of giving air-raid warnings by notice 
| sured six feet in circumference, is still| published in the following morning's 


| : ‘ 

& pumpkin and not a potato. | papers has been abandoned only after 
° ithe most exhaustive tests. 
* * 


The Grimsby magistrates have de- | * 
cided not to birch boys in the future,| The Home Office announces that 


} but to fine their parents. Several soft- | while it has not definitely decided upon | 








the spirit of reckless bra- 
vado too far. 


| “Farm work is proceed- 
jing slowly,” saysa Midland 
| correspondent of the Food 
| Production Department. 
| Those who recall the im- 
i | petuousabandon of the pre- 
| war agriculturist may well 
ask whether Boloism has 
not been work at again. 


| Railway fares in Ger- 
/many have been doubled ; 

but it is doubtful if this 
| transparent artifice will 


/<.)\ going about the place 
|making speeches to his 
| troops on all the fronts, 


~ 


“CELLARMAN | Jt jg announced that 
promotion in the U.S. ser- 


1@ masonry. | vices will be based solely on fitness, 


without regard to seniority. These are 

lthe sort of revolutionists who would 
cover up grave defects in army organisa- 
tion by the meretricious expedient of 
winning the War, 


Inquiries, says The Pall Mall Gazette, 
disclose a wide-spread habit among 
customers of bribing the assistants in 
grocery shops. The custom among 
profiteers of giving them their cast-off 
motor cars probably acted as the thin 
end of the wedge. 

.° 

A dear old lady writes that she is no 
longer nervous about air-raids, now 
that her neighbourhood has been pro- 
vided with an anticraft airgun. 








Food Economy in Ireland. 
** Gloves, stockings, boots and shoes betoken 
| the energy and meal of the day, something 
| tasty is desirable, and a very economical dish 
of this kind can be made by making . . .” 
Belfast Evening Telegraph. 


4 ,>, | prevent the Kaiser from | 
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ZEPP-FLIGHTING IN THE HAUTES ALPES. 
To J. M. 
Recant, dear John, a certain day 
Back in the times of long ago— 
A stuffy old estaminet 1 
Under the great peaks fledged with snow ; 
The Spring that set our hearts rejoicing 
As up the serried mountains’ bar : 
We climbed our tortuous way Rolls-Roycing 
From Gap to Col Bayard. 


Little we dreamed, though that high air 
Quickens imagination’s flight, 
What monstrous bird and very rare_ 
Would in these parts some day alight; 
How, like a roe of Arab fable, 
A Zepp en route from London town, 
Trying to find its German stable, 
Would here come blundering down. 


The swallows—you remember? yes ?— 
Northward, just then, were heading straight ; 
No hint they nae by which to guess 
That other fowl’s erratic fate; 
An inner sense supplied their vision ; 
Not one of them contused his scalp 
Or lost his feathers in collision 
Bumping against an Alp. 


But they, the Zepp-birds, flopped and barged 
From Lunéville to Valescure 

(Where we of old have often charged 
The bunkers of the Céte d'Azur) ; 

And half a brace—so strange and far a 
Course to the South it had to shape— 

Is still expected in Sahara 

Or possibly the Cape. 


In happier autumns you and I 
(You by your art and I by luck) 
Ilave vulled the pheasant off the sky 
Or flogged to death the flighting duck ; 
But never yet—how few the chances 
Of pouching so superb a swag— 
Have we achieved a feat like France's 
Immortal gas-bag bag. O. 8. 





PURPLE PATCHES FROM LORD YORICK’S CREAT BOOK. 
(Special Review.) 

Lord Yorick'’s Reminiscences, just published by the house 
of Hussell, abound in genial anecdote, in which the “ per- 
sonal note” is lightly and gracefully struck, in welcome 
contrast to the stodgy political memoirs with which we 
have been surfeited of late. We append some extracts, 
culled at random from these jocund pages :— 

Tue SHan's Romance. 

“I don’t suppose it is a State secret—but if it is there 

can be no harm in divulging the fact—that there was some 
| thought of a marriage in the ‘eighties’ between the Shah 

of Persia and the lovely Miss Malory, the lincal descendant 
| of the famous author of the Arthurian epic. Mr. Giapstone, 
| Mme. pe Novikorr and the Archbishop of Canrersury 

wore prime movers in the negotiations. But the Sun's 

table manners and his obstinate refusal to be converted to 
| the doctrines of the Anglican Church, oa which Miss Malory 
| insisted, proved an insurmountable obstacle, and the arrange- 

ment, which might have been fraught with inestimable 

advantages to Persia, came to nought. Miss Malory after- 
\" ards became Lady Yorick.” ; 





PRacTICcAL JOKING AT OXFORD IN THE “Sixties.” 


“Jimmy Greene, afterwards Lord Havering, whose rooms 
| were just below mine, suffered a good deal from practical 
|jokers, One day I was chatting with Reggie Wragge when 
we heard loud cries for help just below us. We rushed 
down and found Jimmy in the bath, struggling with a large 
| conger-eel which had been introduced by some of his friends, 
I held on to the monster's tail, while Wragge severed its 
| head with a carving-knife. Poor Jimmy, who was always 
nervous and not very ‘strong in his intellects,’ was much 
upset, and was shortly afterwards ploughed for the seventh 
time in Smalls. He afterwards went into diplomacy, but 
died young.” : 
Mrs, Mancoup’s ComPLexion, 

“ At one of these dances at Yorick Castle Mrs. Mangold, 
afterwards Lady Rootham, was staying with us. She was 
a very handsome woman, with a wonderful complexion, sé 
brilliant, indeed, that some sceptics believed it to be arti- 
jficial. A plot was accordingly hatched to solve the 
|problem, and during a set of Kitchen Lancers a syphon 
| of soda- water was cleverly squirted full in her face, but 
|the colour remained fast. Mrs. Mangold, I am sorry to 
isay, failed to see the point of the joke, and fled to her 
|room, pursued as far as the staircase by a score or more 
| of cheering sportsmen.” 
| 








THe Orpeat or Lapy VERBENA Soper, 

“Mr, Goscuen, as he then was, was entertaining a large 
| party todinner at Whitehall. He was at the time First Lord 
|of the Admiralty, and an awkward waiter upset an ice-pud- 
| ding down the back of Lady Verbena Soper, sister of Lady 
‘Loofah’ Soper and daughter of the Earl of Latherham. 
The poor lady cried out, ‘I’m scalded!’ but our host, 
with great presence of mind, dashed out, returning with 
a bundle of blankets and a can of hot water, which he 
promptly poured on to the ice-pudding. The sufferer was 
then wrapped up in the blankets and carried off to bed. 
|The waiter was of course sacked on the spot, but was 
| saved from prosecution at the express request of his victim 
land assisted to emigrate to America, where I believe he 
did well on an orange farm in Florida.” 








IN A GOOD CAUSE. 


THERE is no War-charity known to Mr. Punch that does 
| better work or more quietly than that which is adminis- 





| tered by the Children’s Aid Committee, who provide homes | 


}in country cottages and farm-houses for children, most 
of them motherless, of our soldiers and sailors, visit them 
from time to time and watch over their needs. Here 
|in these homes their fathers, who are kept informed ol 
‘their children’s welfare during their absence, come to see 
them when on leave from the Front, and find them gently 
cared for. Since the War began homes have been provided 
for over two thousand four hundred children. <A certain 
grant in aid is allowed by the London War Pensions 
Committee, who have learned to depend upon the Children’s 
Aid Committee in their difficulties about children, but for 
the most part this work relies upon voluntary help, and 
| without advertisement. Of the money that came into the 
Committee's hands last year only about two per cent. was 
paid away for salaries and office expenses. 

| More than a year ago Mr. Punch appealed on behalf of 
this labour of love, and now he begs his readers to reneW 
the generous response which they made at that time. Gilts 
lof money and clothing, and offers of hospitality, will be 
gratefully acknowledged by Miss Maxwett Lyte, Hon. 
| Treasurer of the Children’s Aid Committee, 50, South 
| Molton Street, London, W. 


——— 
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ts to our gallant Allies on their bag of Zepps.] 


LONDON CHARIVARI.—Ocronen 81, 1917. 
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Jack Crawley, a young farmer and | Enid had not only read the feuilletons 
STRONGER THAN HERSELF. the one that the Lady Lily Joves. |in the picture papers but had been to | 
Ix an assortment of nieces, totalling; Fanny Starlight, a poor relation and | the Movies too. But no matter what | 
nine in all—but two of them, being still, | the Lady Lily’s very closest friend, | had influenced her, the story promised | 
in Sir Wawrer’s phrase, composed of! Webb, the Lady Lily's maid. | well. 
“that species of pink dough which is | Such were the characters when the; Judge then my surprise when on | 
called a fine infant” do not count—| story began, and at the end of the first | opening the next number of The Attic | 
I think that my favourites are Enid | instalment the author, with very great | Salt-Cellar I found that the instal. | 
'and Hannah. Enid being the daughter | ingenuity—or perhaps with only a/ment of the serial consisted only of the | 
| Of a brother of mine, and Hannah of a| light-hearted disregard of probability— | following :— 


| 


sister, they are cousins. They are also | got the whole bunch of them on a liner | THE PRAIRIE LILY. 

’ n ~ oe : . 1" + ga ne | 
collaborators in literature and ese | ap. Save cana oe last es nce | Cuarrer I. 
li acest j - | describe » vessel gliding away trom x ae 
editors of a magazine for family con- | described the vessel gliding yfrom) an went merrily on the good ship 


| sumption entitled The Attic Salt-Cellar. | the dock, with the characters leaning 
The word “ Attic” refers to the situa-|over the side waving good-bye. Even} 
tion of the editorial office, which is up | Jack Craw ley, the young farmer, was |), peer ship and was eunk with oll hand 
a very perilous ladder, and “salt-cellar there; but he was not waving with the} ge i age 
was a suggestion of my own, which, | others, because he did not want anyone gies iT ; Ex 
though adopted, is not yet understood. | to know that he knew the Lady Lily, HE END. 

| During the search for pseudonyms | or was on board at all. Lord Eustace} “ But, my dear,” I said, “ you can't 
for the staff—the pseudonym is an' was on one side of the Lady Lily as | write novels like that.” 


Astarte until the evening of the third | 
day out, when it ran into another and 


essential in home jour- | Sr a } “Why not, Unele | 
nalism, and the easiest; ,_ (aM \} es ~ y\\\ \\\ \ | Dick? Enid asked. 
way of securing it is| SONY = | i | “Because it’s not | 
to turn ones name AY \ uN \ ta <a ss \ wa ’ nl ad, | playing the game, I 
Saray said. ‘ After arousing | 


round—-we came upon Whit Way many | t’ | hee A \,| 
the astonishing dis- , uct os : 1] " 1 
covery that Hannah | 
is exactly the same! 
| whether you spell it 
| backwards or forwards. 
| Hannah therefore calls 
herself, again at my 
suggestion, “Pal,” 
which is short for} 
“palindrome,” We} 
also discovered, to her! 
intense delight, that | y, 
| Enid, when reversed,} 7 
makes “Dine”—a} 
pleasant word but a| and Duchess, perhaps, | 
poor pseudonym. She | but the others. Think 
therefore calls herself, & “Do TELL ME, UNC LE, ALL ABOUT THIS PERSIFLAGE YOU PUT ON YOUR TENTS.” By of all those jolly things | 


| everyone’s interest and | 
/exciting us with the bs 
first chapter, you can’t 
stop it all like this.” | 
| “But it happened,” | 
she replied. “ Ships | 
often sink, Uncle Dick, 
and this one sank.” =| 
“Well, that's all} 
right,’ I said, “but, | 
my dear child, why i 
drown everyone? Why | 
not let your own people 
besaved? Notthe Duke | 











after her pet flower, “‘ Marigold.” she waved, and Mr. Ploot on the other, | that were going to happen in Texas, 
Between them Pal and Marigold do| and they were, of course, consumed | and the duel, and——”’ | 
all the work. There is room for an/| with jealousy of each other. | “Yes, I know,” she replied sadly. | 


epigram if you happen to have one| Having read the first instalment, “It’s horrid to have to give them up, | 

about you, or even an ode, but they | with the author's eye fixed embarrass- | but I couldn’t help it. The ship would 

| can get along without outside contri-| ingly upon me, and the author giggling | sink and no one was saved. I shall 
butions. Enid does most of the writing | as she watched, I said that it was very | have to begin another.” 

, and Hannah copies it out. | interesting ; as indeed it was. I went| There’saconsciencefor you! There's | 
So much for prelude to the story of|on to ask what part of America they! realism! Enid should go far. 

| Enid’s serial. Having observed that all| were all going to, and how it would! I have been wondering if there are | 
the most popular periodicals have serial end, and so on; and Enid sketched the | any other writers of serial stories whose | 

stories she decided that she must write | probable course of events, which in- readers would not suffer if similar visi- 

one too. It was called “The Prairie} cluded a duel for Lord Eustace and tations of inevitability came to them. 

Lily,” and began splendidly. I give | Mr. Ploot (who turned out to be not : = | 

the list of characters at the head of|a millionaire at all, but a gentleman Another Impending Apology. 











eek Dake ae vhck an angry fathor| mg) ene, OY iting tie Lor the sue on um Panans Foose 2 Xe 
’ . ; ote Jog Morners TURKEYS 
and member of the House of Lords.|she had followed Jack Crawley, who _— +. Kana.” 
| The Duchess of Week, his wife, once| was to become famous throughout the’! eerie scp ee itor 
famous for her beauty. | States as “ The Cowboy King.” I for- sane cee ee 
Lady Lily, their daughter, aged nine-| get about the Duke and Duchess, but} «Attracted by anti-aircraft guns the Zep 
teen and very lovely. |a lover was to be found on the ranche | pelin bounded upwards.” —Daily Chronicle. 
Mr. Ploot, an American millionaire for Fanny Starlight; and Red Indians |'That was in France. In England the 
who loves the Lady Lily. | were to carry off Webb, who was to be lack of firing (according to our pusil- 
Lord Eustace Vavasour, the Lady | rescued by the Cowboy King; and so|lanimous critics) was positively rept 
Lily's cousin, who loves her. |on. There were, in short, signs that | sive. 
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|OUR INNOCENT SUBALTERNS. 

THE leave-boat had come into port 
and there was the usual jam around 
| the gangways. On the quay at the foot 
of one of them was a weary-looking 
oflicer performing the ungrateful task 
| of detailing officers for tours of duty 
| with the troops. He had squares of 
| White cardboard in his hand, and here 
| and there, as the officers tro yped down 
| the gangway, he picked out a young 
|; and inoffensive-looking subaltern and 
subpoenaed him. 

[ chanced to notice a young and rosy- 
cheek d second-lieutenant, innocent of 
| the ways of this rude world, and I 
knew he was doomed. 

As he passed out on to the wharf I 
saw him receive one of those white 
cards; he was also told to report 
to the corporal at the end of the 
quay. 
I saw him slip behind a truck, where 
| he left his bag and haversack, his 
| gloves and his cane, and when he re 
appeared on the far side he had on his 
rain-coat, without stars. He had also 
altered the angle of his cap. 

He waited near the foot of the othe 
gangway, which was unguarded. | 
drew nearer to see what he would do. 
Presently down the plank came an 








oldish man—a lieutenant with a heavy 
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Tommy. “’ANDS UP, ALL O} 











or 
yer Hii 
1) Le 


‘i 


YER. I'M GOIN’ ON LEAVE TERMORRER. AIN’T GOT NO TIME TO WASTE.” 


moustache and two African ribbons.|___. si cab Teen mn 
My young friend stepped forward. | HUMOURS OF THE WAR OFFICE, 
“You are detailed for duty,” I heard | Tue EXcHANGE. 
“You will report to the | Captain A. and Captain B., 
N.C.O. at the end of the quay.” His} The one was in F, the other in E, 
intonation was a model for the Staff}The one was rheumatic and shrank 
College. from wet feet, 
“Curse the thing! I knew I should! The other had sunstroke and dreaded 
be nabbed for duty,” I heard the veteran | the heat. 
vrowl as he strode off with the white | 


him say. 


card “Tf we could exchange,”’ wrote B. to A., 
I met the voung man later at the ‘We should both keep fitter (the doctors 

Hotel ——, where he had had the Say), . , 

foresight to wire for aroom. As I had And, A, agreeing, they humb!y prayed 


failed to do this, I was glad to avail The great War Office to lend its aid. 


myself of his kind offer to share his | In less than a month they got replies, 
accommodation. After such hospitality | A letter to each of the self-same size ; 

refuse him a lift in my car, | A.’s was: “Yes, you'll exchange with 
as we were both bound for the same} B.”’ : : 

part of the country. | B.’s was: “ No, you'll remain in BE.” 

~ JT did not learn until afterwards that : 
a preliminary chat with my chauffeu ries 
had preceded his hospitable advances. | ? Bee ny tay reagan Ae 
W her ever any body tells me that our! ys cig F ges of ya Bye ical mt 
subalterns of to-day lack savoir faire | notiec."—Mr. Robert Blatchfovd, in “ The 
or that they are deficient in tactical | Sunday Chronicle.” 

initiative, I tell him that he lies. . 








} “CornisttantaA, Thursday. 
Se veral hours violent cannonading was 

whelor, 38, wishes meet Protestant, heard in the Skagerack. 

born 4th Sept., 1899, or 17th, 18th Sept., 1886, Norwegian torpedoes proceeded thither to 

no barrier; view matri- | investigate.” 

| Toowoomba Ciwonicle ((uee nslanl) 








plain looks ; P vert 
nv.”"—The Age (Melbourne). 
For so broad-minded a man he seems | Intelligent creatures, they poke their 
| noses into everything. 


curiously fastidious about dates. 
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BEASTS ROYAL. 
VL 
King Gronae’s Darmatian, A.D. 1823. 


Ye.tow wheels and red wheels, and 
wheels that squeak and roar, 
Big buttons, brown wigs, and many 
capes of ae 
Someone s bound for Sussex, in a coach- 
and-four ; 
And, when the long whips crack, 
Running at the back 
Barks the swift Dalmatian, whose spots 
are seven-score, 


White dust and grey dust, fleeting tree 
and tower, 
Brass horns and copper horns, blow- 
ing loud and bluff... 
Someone's bound for Sussex, at eleven 
miles an hour > 
And, when the long horns blow, 
From the wheels below 
Barks the swift Dalmatian, tongued 
like an apple-tlower. 


Big domes and little domes, donkey- 
carts that jog, 
High stocks and low 
admirable snuff... 
Someone strolls at Brighton, not 
much incog. ; 
And, panting on the grass, 
In his collar bossed with brass, 
Lies*the swift Dalmatian, the Krva's 
plum pudding dog. 


pumps and 


- 
< 








CAMOUFLAGE CONVERSATION. 

Iv came as a shock to the Brigade 
lujor that the brigade on his left had 
omitted to let him know the time of 
their projected raid that night. It 
came as a shock all the more because 
it was the General himself who first 
noticed the omission, and it is a golden 
rule for Brigade Majors that they should 
always be the first to think of things. 

“Ring ‘em up and ask,’ said the 
General. “ Don't, of course, mention 
the word ‘raid’ on the telephone, Call 
it—um—-ah, oh, call it anything you 
like so long as they understand what 
you mean.” 


At times, to the casual eavesdropper, 


strange things must appear to be going 
on in the British lines. It must be a 
matter of surprise, to such a one, that 
the British troops can think it worth 
their while to inform each other at 
midnight that “Two Emperors of 
Pongo have become attached to Annie 
Laurie.” Nor would it appear that 
any military object would be served in 
passing on the chatty piece of informa- 
tion that “there will be no party for 
Windsor to-morrow.” This habit of 
calling things and places as they most 
emphatically are not is but a conces- 
sion, of course, to the habits of the 


infamous Hun, who rightly or wrongly 
is supposed to overhear everything one 
says within a mile of the line. 
Thinking in the vernacular proper 
to people who keep the little know- 
ledge they have to themselves, the 
Brigade Major grasped the hated tele 
phone in the left hand and prepared 
to savy a few words (also in the ver- 
nacular) to his fellow Staff Officer a 
mile away. 
“Hullo! Br-vi 


Give me S-Salmon.’ 


Crick-erick. * Hullo, 

Signals! : 
“Salmon? You're through, Sir,” 

boomed a voice apparently within a 


foot of his eat 


“OO!” An earsplitting crack was 
followed by a mosquito-like voice sing 


ing in the wilderness. 

“ Hullo! 

* Hullo! 

“This is Pike 

“This is Possum, H-hullo, Pike! 

“ Tfullo, Possum!” 

‘T say, look here, the General w-wants 
to know” (here he paused to throw a 
dark hidden meaning into the word) 
“what time—:z/—is.’ 

‘What time tt is? 

“Yes, what time itis! I/t Yes, 
what time it ti 


repeated for imo 
ad lib, 

“ Kleven thirty-five.” 

* Kleven thirty-five? Why, it’s on 
now. I don't hear anything on the 
Front : hate 

“No, you wouldn't,” 

“ Why not ? 

‘ Because it's all quiet : 

>» 


But you said s-something was on 

“No, I didn't You asked me what 
time it was and [ told you.” 

Swallowing hard several times, Pos 
sum girded up his loins, so to speak, 
gripped the telephone firmly in the 
right hand this time, and jumped off 
again. ITlis Hullo” sent a thrill 
through even the Bosch listening ap 
paratus in the next sector, 

“Hullo! L-look here, Pike, we 
want—to—know 
* Kleven thi 

“No, no, it—il! 

* What ? 

“Tt! Youks what I mean, Damit, 
what can I call it? Oh—er, sports; 
what time is your high jump »” he 
added, nodding and winking know- 
ingly. “ Well, what time's the circus ? 
When do you start for Berlin 

“] say, Possum, are you all right, 
old chap rd 


’ 


what time 7¢ is. 


suid a voice full of concern 
A crop of full-bodied beads ap pe ived 
on the Brigade Major's brow. His 
right hand was paralysed by the un- 
ceasing grip of the receiver. There 
was a strained look in his eyes as of a 
man watching for the ration party. 


S-something,” he said, calmly and 
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surely mastering his fate—* 
thing is happening to-night.” 

“You're a cheery sort of bloke, 
aren't you?” 


*s-some 


t 


‘Good God, are you cracked or what? 


There's a 
“Careful, careful!” called the General 
from his comfortable chair in the othe 
room. 
“Q-oh!” sang the mosquito voice, 
now | know what you mean. You 
want to know what time our—e ha! 
ha! you know—the —er—don’'t you ? 


“The—ha! ha! yes '-—they leered 
frightfully at each other; it was a 
horrible spect icle. No one would think 


that Possum had so much latent eyil 
in him. 
‘We sent you the time mid-day.” 
“Well, we haven't had it. (C-can 
you give me any indication, w-withou 
actually s-saying it, you know ?’ 
“Well now,” said the mosquito, 
“You know how many years’ service 
I've got? Multiply by two and add 
the map square of this headquarters,” 
‘Well, look here,” it sang again, 
“you remember the number of the 
billet where I had dinner with you 


5 


three weeks ago? Well, halve that 


and add two.’ 

“Half nine and add two 
“These midnight mathematics will be 
the death of me—ah! that’s between 


(aside e 


six and seven?”’). Aloud: “ But that’s 


daylight. 


> No, it isn't. Which dinner are you 


thinking of ? 


With the sweat pouring down his 
face, both hands now clasping the 
telephon his right being completely 
numbed—he called upon the gods to 
witness the foolishness of mortals 
Suddenly a hideous cackle of mosquito- 
laughter filtered through and, by some 
diabolical contrivance of the signals, 
the tiny voice swelled into a bellow 
close to his ear. 

“If you really want to know, old 


Possum,” it said, “ the raid took place 


' 
two hours ago! 


oy hope,” 


said Possum, much re- 


lieved, but speaking with concentrated | 
venom, “I h-hope you may be strafed | 


an 
with boiling - Are you there: 


Being assured that he was he slapped | 


his receiver twice, and, much gratified 
at the unprintable expression of the 
twice-stunned-one at the other end, 
went to tell the General—who, he 
found, had gone to bed and was fast 


asleep. 


administered to 


‘The customary oats were 


Perthsiure Ce fitudional. 


There had been some fear, we undert- | 


stand, that owing to the food shortage 
he would have to be content with 
thistles 
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THE OLD FORMULA. 


Private Brown lay upon his pillows 
thoughtfully sucking the new pencil 
given him by his mate in the next bed 
Propped against the cradle that covered 
his shattered knee was a pad, to which 
a sheet of paper had been fixed, and he 
was about to w rite a letter to his wife 
It was plainly to be an effort, { 
; apart from the fact that he was never 
a scholar there was the added unce: 
tainty of his long disused right hand 
to be reckoned with; but at last he 
grasped the pencil with all the firm 
ness he could muster and be gan 

“Dean Wrire,—I got your 
about Jim he ought to gone long 
shirking 1 calls it. This hospital 
very nice and when you come down 
from London youll see all the flowers 


| 
iettei 


a“eo 


and the gramophone which i8 a fan 
My wounds is slow and I often 


gets cramp. 


treat 


No sooner was the fatal word writte 
than the fingers of his right hand began 
to stiffen, the pencil fell upon the bed 
then rolled dejectedly to the floor, wher 
the writer said it might stay for all he 
cure | 

‘You must let me finish the 
said g 
and tucked away ihn & Warm mitten 

‘Thank you, Miss; I was getting on 
nicely, 


letter, 


when his hand had been rubbed 


and there's not much more té 


y, he returned ruefully, 
wavering lines before him. 


‘Well, shall I 


say, 


scanning 


go on for a bit and 


let 1 wind up,” said I, unserewi 
my pen and taking the pad on 1 
kne« 

‘Me telling you what to put like 
he asked with a look of pleased relief 


Just say what ut would 
vn yourself, 
ired his throat. 

Wire,” he resumed the 
wounds is... awful, not letting me writ 
ut all. The one in my back is as lon 

r arm, and they say 3 it will heal 
quicker than the one in my knee 
na ay 


Lhat's it. 
write do 


He cl 


DEAR 


» tubes in which they squ 
smelling stuff through. Lhe 
foot a pretty sight, as big as hal 
mel and I doubts ever being abl 
put it to the ground again, 
| says | shall. 


and the 


though the 
I gets very still 
pain sometimes 1s cruel, bul 
they fives me a prick with the n rpl ia 
| heedle then which make 
something beautiful. 

Th ie TT 


iC is a pause \ il e] i pe 
} 1) & Sin ling reverie. 
Perhaps we have said enough about 
I ventured, when, retur 
visions, he puc kered hi 
brows in fresh thought. “Your wif 


might be frightened il 


yOUur pans, 


ing from his 
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if t wii 
[ey Bees ii 


Shaye Wale, 


? A 


in an air-raid), “ Wei, | ALWAYS RUNS 
VERY KMEASONADBLI TOO, A 


/ beat thing to do 
‘ j Ye uF AG MY "USBAND 8E7Z, AN’ 
I8 MORE DIFF r £O "ER." 


MOVIN’ 


her,’ he interrupted proudly. may be better after tea, or perhaps to- 
id nurse herself, and 


she L rare go¢ morrow morning,” 
would take more than that to turn “That's all right, Miss. There's 


nothing more to put except my name, 
hifted his head | if you ‘ll just say, ‘“ Good bye, dear wife, 


¢ 1< nued hoping this finds you well as it leaves 
ne at YY < Fy 
1) n Wr If you could seo ny me at presen 
lressed of a morning you ere nye tea 
1 lau They cuts out little Fair Warning. 
‘ > ’ y NC 
I { like l picture puzzle to \ POPULAR ©O CER 


WILL BR HELL IN THE 
Porrrous Hai 


On Friday, 2nd November.” 


the places, and I've got a regular 
up of Blighty ull down iny arm; but 


f » bad as my back, which I Scotch Paper. 
not see and hich the wound 18 as 
CURRAGH MEETING 
Judea. . a. a M Quirke } 
I blotted the sheet and turned over, Elterio hie M. Wing 2 
| Private Brown eyed the space left Tut Ttiddddd: reerverreee ay 
r further cheerful communications, rut 7 J. Dines 3 


Lrovincial Paper 


s iol you to finish : 
tender 
Your fingers 


Shall I leave th 
From which it is to be inferred 
The angry printer backed the third 


ugvested, thinking ol mes- 


It to dictate 





a2 eS Se 
Se ee -- 
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“WELL, UPON MY WORD! AFTER ALL THE TROUBLE I HAD TO GET A QUARTER OF A POUND OF BUTTER, THE COOK’S SENT UP 








THE ULTIMATE OUTRAGE. 


I nap a favourite shirt for many moons, 

Soft, silken, soothing and of tenderest tone, 
Gossamer-light withal. The Subs., my peers, 
Envied the garment, ransacking the land 

To find a shirt its equal—all in vain. 

For, when we tired of shooting at the Hun 
And other Batteries clamoured for their share 
And we resigned positions at the front 

To dally for a space behind the line, 

To shed my war-worn vesture I was wont 

The G.S. boots, the puttees and the pants 
That mock at cut and mar the neatest leg, 
The battle-jacket with its elbows patched 

And bands of leather round its hard-used cuffs, 
And, worst of all, the fuggy flannel shirt, 
Rough and uncouth, that suffocates the soul ; 
And in their stead I donned habiliments 
Cadets might dream of—serges with a waist, 
And breeches cut by Blank (you know the man 


Or dare not say you don’t), long lustrous boots, 


And gloves canary-hued, bright primrose ties 
Undimmed by shadows of Sir Francis Luoyp 
And, like a happy mood, I wore the shirt. 

It was a woven breeze, a melody 

Constrained by seams from melting in the air, 
A summer perfume tethered to a stud, 

The cool of evening cut to fit my form 

And I shall wear it now no more, no more ! 


There came a day we took it to be washed, 

I and my batman, after due debate. 

A little cottage stood hard by the road 

Whose one small window said, in manuscript, 


MARGARINE. I SHOULD HATE THE MAIDS TO GO SHORT, BUT I DO THINK WE OUGHT TO SHARE THINGS.’ 
: _ _ - = ~ - 


“ Wasching for soldiers and for oflicers,”’ 
And there we left my shirt with anxious fears 

And fond injunctions to the Belgian dame. 

So it was washed. I marked it as I passed 

Waving svelte arms beneath the kindly sun 

As if it semaphored to its own shade 

That answered from the grass. I saw it fill 

And plunge against its bonds—methought it yearned 
To join its tameless kin, the airy clouds. 

And as I saw it so, I sang aloud, 

‘‘ To-morrow I shall wear thee! Haste, O Time! 
Fond, futile dream! That very afternoon, 

Her washing taken in and folded up 

(My shirt, my shirt I mourn for, with the rest), 

The frugal creature locked and left her cot 

To cut a cabbage from a neighbour's field. ‘ 
Then, without warning, from the empurpled sky, 
Swift with grim dreadful purpose, swooped a shel 
(Perishing Percy was the name he bore 
Amongst the irreverent soldiery), ah me! 

And where the cottage stood there gaped a gulf ; 
The jewel and the casket vanished both. 


] 
i 


Were there no other humble homes but that 


For the vile Hun to fire at? Did some spy, 


In bitter jealousy, betray my shirt ? 

What boots it to lament? The shirt is gone. 

It was not meant for such an one as I, 

A plain rough gunner with one only pip. 

No doubt ‘twas destined for some lofty soul 
Who in a deck-chair lolls, and marks the map 
And says, “ Push here,” while I and all my kind 
Scrabble and slaughter in the appointed slough. 
But I, presumptuous, wore it, till the gods 
Called for my laundry with a thunderbolt. 
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: | newspapers. In one of them he appears 
ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. to have stated that Mr. Asqurr’s con- 

Monday, October 22nd.-—The fact ' dition of health was so precarious that 
that a couple of German raiders con- | there was little likelihood of his resum- 
trived to slip through the North Sea|ing an active part in polities. It was 
patrol the other night was made the ex- | pleasant, therefore, to see theex- Premier 








cuse for an attack upon the Admiralty. | in his place again, and able to contribute 


Sir Entc Geppes came down specially | to the Irish debate a speech showing no 
to assure the House that if it viewed | conspicuous failure either of intellect or 
things “in the right perspective” it | verbal felicity. 

wouldrealise that such isolated incidents; Both Mr. Repmonp and Mr. Duke 
were unavoidable. Members gener-!had drawn a very gloomy picture of 


CHARIVARI. 
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| Meanwhile the Sinn Feiners have 
| refused to take part in it. 
|denounce them to-night. Mr. I’. M. 
| Heary even gave them his blessing, for 
| whatever that may be worth. 
Wednesday, October 24th. — The 
strange case of Mrs. Besant and Mr. 
| Monraau was brought before the Upper 
| House by Lord Sypennam, who hoped 
the Government were not going to make 
concessions to the noisy people who 
wanted to set up a 





ally were convinced, I - 
think, by the sight ' 
of the First Lorp’s 
bulldog jaw, even 
more than by his 
words, that the Navy 
would not loose its 
grip on the enemy’s 
throat. 

If “darkness and 
composure” are, as 
we have been told, the 
best antidotes to an 
air-raid, where would 
you be more likely to 
find them than in a 
Cave? The Home 











tion did not, of course, 
satisfy “Pp, B.”—ini- 
tials now standing for 
‘“ Pull Baker ’’—who, 
in a voice of extra 
raucosity, caused by 
his al- fresco oratory 
in East Islington, de- 
manded that protec- 
tion should beafforded 
to-—ballot-boxes. But 
he and Mr. Joynson- 
Hicksand Mr. Ditton 

whose sudden soli- 
citude for the inhabi- 
tants of London was 
gently chaffed by Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN — Were 
deservedly trounced 








little oligarchy in 
India. The speeches 
of Lord Istinaronand 
Lord Curzon did not 
ay entirely remove the 
oe impression that the 
Government are a 
little afraid of Mrs. 
BEs ANT and her power 
of “creating an atmo- 
sphere” by the emis- 
sion of “hot air.” Ap- 
parently there is room 
for only one orator in 
India at a time, for it 
was expressly stated 


that Mr. Mownraau, 
who got back into 


office shortly after the 
delivery of what Lord 


LANSDOWNE chiarac- 
terised as an “ intem- 
perate "speech on 


Indian affairs, has 
given an undertaking 
not to make any 
speech at all during 
his progress through 
the Peninsula. 

Thu sday, October 
25th.—Irish Members 
have first cut at the 
Question-time cake on 
Thursdays, and em- 
ploy their opportunity 
to advertise their nat- 








by Mr. Borar Law, 
who declared that if 
their craven squeal- 
ings were typical he should despair of | present-day Ireland—the former, of 
victory. |}course, attributing it entirely to the 
Who says that the removal of the | ineptitudes of the “Castle,” and being 
grille has had no effect upon politics? | careful to say little or nothing to hurt 
Exposed to the unimpeded gaze of the} the feelings of the Sinn Feiners, while 
ladies in the Gallery the House decided | the latter ascribed it to the rebellious 
with great promptitude that the female | speeches and actions of Mr. De VaLera 
voter should not be called upon to state | and the other hillside orators whom for 
her exact age, but need only furnish a|some inscrutable reason he leaves at 
statutory declaration that she was over | large. 
thirty. | I hope Mr. Asqurra was justified in 
Tuesday, October 23rd.—So far as I} assuming that the Sinn Fein excesses 
know, the duties of a Junior Lord of the | were only an expression of the “rhe- 
Treasury have never been exactly de-| torical and contingent belligerency ” 
fined. Apparently those of Mr. Pratt) always present in Ireland, and that 
include the compilation of a “London | in spite of them the Convention would 
Letter,” to be sent to certain favoured | make all things right. 


Mr. Duke. “Herr, I say 


Mr. Redmond. “Scne An’ I'M SORRY, BUT THE GINTLEMAN 


BEHIND PUSHED ME.” 


ional grievances. Mr. 
O’ Leary, for example, 
drew a moving pic- 
ture of a poor old man occupying 4 
single room, and dependent tor his 
subsistence on the grazing of a hypo- 
thetical cow; he had been refused 
a pension by a hard-hearted Board. 
Translated into prosaic English by the 
Crier Secretary it resolved its 
the case of a farmer who had deliber- 
ately divested himself of his property 
in the hope of “ wangling "’ five shillings 
a week out of the Treasury. 
According to Mr. Brrye the Lord 
Mayor of Dustin has been grossly i- 
sulted by a high Irish official, who 
must be made to apologise or resign. 
Again Mr. Duke was unreceptive. He 


And not a | 
single Nationalist Member dared to | 


lf into | 


|had seen the Lorn Mayor, who dis- | 
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ys) 
Bill A |} I 
G “INI } ] 
claimed any responsibility for 


self-constituted champion. Mr. 


should now be known as “the cuckoo 


in the mare’s nest.” 
An attack upon the Petroleum 
ties was led by Mr. 


Royal 


cordially congratulated by the CoLonial 
SECRETARY on his appointment. M1 
Loxa might have been a shade le 
enthusiastic if he had fore 
sequel. His assurance that 
“nothing behind the Bill” was 
tootrue. There was not even a majority 
behind it: for the hostile ame 

was carried by 44 votes to 35, and thy 
Lioyp GEORGE Administration s 
tained its first defeat. ‘“ Nasty slippery 
stuff, oil,” muttered the Government 








Wanted, 


onstant 


at once, thre Slack ( 
employment.’ Lancaster O 

We fear th at intending : ap pli ints ma 
be put off by the conditions. 


“WHERE MY CARAVAN HAS 
RESTED—in A flat.” 
tdvet. in P) neial J 


And, in the recent weather, a very g 


place for it. 
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Gyn, WAR-TIME TACS FROM “JULIUS CASAR.” | 


; ADAMSON, the new 
Chairman of the Labour Party, who was 


een the 


there was 
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AIN'T FIGHTING THI 
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GERMAN PEOPLE 
THIS TIME? 


3 HI PAPER 
} octenen’ IDIOT BAY 


SAYS AS WE 


WHO WE'V!I ’ 


The Translator sees through it. 
Announcement by a French pub 


TOA |,. 
lishet 


Cover’ CONSTABLE 


* SPECIAL, “TI Tabout, | 


A “TAKE 


} “Vient de paraltre: M. Britli com 
\ ari I 1y the y ileat from the} mence A voir clair.’ ” 
reets 
; Musica INSTRUMENTS 
. lo you too, where you perceive as 
y 4; , } ’ 
them thick ict I. Se. 1, | A Large Quantity of Old Bricks for Sal 


Dublin F 


pianist. 


rening Herald 


A Wise Man. Do not shoot the Throw a 


Good I t,t 1, Casca: this dis-| prick at him instead. 
t ped § 
| 
| ‘ , / S > } . . 
: ‘ » let I. ‘ | Regarding a certain judge 
. - : 
\ Rasu May, ‘* Hence so many reversals by the Court of 


titors were often more unea 


him than if the 


about App il that 
ey lost their case before 


. . . ! ] Times. 
] t und very flash of it. : <p * 
ict I. Sc. 3 We assume that they were Irishmen. 
Lo A MUNITION STRIKER. “Elderly Lady Requires Post, as com 
But wi re art not in thy hop panion, Secretary or any position of trust 
; lay {ct IT. Se. 1 would keep clergyman's wife in Se, etc.” 
 @ : ; ‘ Church Famil y New spaper. 
4 Lapy CLERK. : 
Lo But the difficulty with the parson 8 


Is this ah liday ? 


wife in some parishes, we are told, is 
What dost t u with thy best ap- 


just the se of this. 


rever 


I 
To Lorp RHONDDA “Duck and drake (wild) wanted; must be 
thaw 4 ud potato War loaf). tame.” Scotsman, 
7 . ‘ , . 7 
Till then, my noble friend, chew! We dislike this frivolity in a serious ' 
upon t -Act I. Se. 2. ape 
pon pay | 
bbs 
t f 
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Grandfather. “ JUST HAD A TOPPING BIT OF NEWS, OLD DEAR. 
| Granny. “ ABSOLUTELY PRICELESS, OLD THING. ALWAYS THOUGHT THAT CHILD WAS SOME NIB.” 















OUR YOUNG VETERANS. 








THE MUD LARKS. 


Albert Edward and I are on detach- 
ment just now. I can’t mention what 
job we ave on because HinpeNnBuRG is 
listening. He watches every move 
made by Albert Edward and me and 
disposes his forces accordingly. Now 
and again he forestalls us, now and 
again he don’t. On the former occa- 
sions he rings up LupEenporrr, and 
they make a night of it with beer and 
song; on the latter he pushes the bell 
violently for the old German god. 

The spot Albert Edward and [ in- 
habit just now is very interesting ; 
things happen all round us. There is 
a tame balloon tied by a string to the 
back garden, an ammunition column 
on either flank and an infantry battalion 
camped in front. Aeroplanes buzz over- 
head in flocks and there is a regula 
tank serviee past the door. One way 
and another our present location fairly 
teems with life; Albert Edward says it 
reminds him of London. To heighten 
the similarity we get bombed every 
night. f 

Promptly after Mess the song of the 





bomb-bird is heard. The searchlights 
‘stab and slash about the sky like tin 
swords in a stage duel ; presently they 
pick up the bomb-bird—a g 
flake of tinsel—and the racke« 
Archibalds pop, machine guns chatter, 
ritles crack, and here and there some 
optimistic sportsman browns the Milky 
Way with a revolver. As Sir I. New- 
Ton’s law of gravity is still in force 
and all that goes up must come down 
again, it is advisable to wear a parasol 
on one’s walks abroad. 

In view of the heavy lead-fall Albert 
Edward and I decided to have a dug- 
out. We dug down six inches and 
struck water in massed formation. I 
poked-a finger into the water and licked 
it. “Tastes odd,” said IJ, “ brackish or 
salt or something. 

“We've uncorked the blooming At- 
lantie, that’s what,” said Albert Ed 
ward ; “ cork it up again quickly or it ‘I 
bob up and swamp us.” That done, 


c'ttering 
t 


we looked about for something that 
would stand digging into. The only 


thing we could find was a molehill, so 
we delved our way into that. We 
are residing in it now, Albert Edward, 


THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


begins. | 
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GERALD ’S WANGLED THE D.S.O." 








Maurice and I. We have called it 
“ Mon Repos,” and stuck up a notice 
saying we are inside, otherwise visitors 
would walk over it and miss us. 

The chief drawback to “ Mon Repos” 
is Maurice. Maurice is the proprietor 
by priority, a mole by nature. Our 
advent has more or less driven him 
into the hinterland of his home and he 
Is most unpleasant about it. He sits 
in the basement and sulks by day, 
issuing at night to scrabble about 
among our boots, falling over things 
and keeping us awake. If we say 
“Boo! Shoo!” or any harsh word to 
him he doubles up the backstairs to 
the attie and kicks earth over our faces 
at three-minute intervals all night. 

lbert Edward says he is annoyed | 
about the rent, but 1 call that absurd. 
Maurice is perfectly aware that there 
is a War on, and to demand rent from 
diers who are defending his mole- 
hill with their lives is the most ridieu- 
lous proposition I eve heard of. As I 
said before, the situation is most Un- 
pleasant, but I don’t see what we can 
do about it, for digging out Maurice 

“Mi Mb Repos, 








means digging down 
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Edward had a theory that the mole is / 
| a carnivorous animal, so he smeared a 

worm with carbolic tooth-paste and ; 
| left it lying about. It lay about fox 
days. Albert now admits his theory 
was wrong; the mole is a vegetarian, 
he says; he was confusing it with 
| trout. He is in the throes of inventing 
an explosive potato for Maurice on the 
lines of a percussion grenade, but in 
the meanwhile that gentleman remains 
in complete mastery of the situation. 

The balloon attached to our bac! 
garden is verytame. [Every morning 
its keepers lead it forth from its abode 
by strings, tie it to a longer string and 
let it go. All day it remains aloft 
tugging gently at its leash and keeping 
an eye on the War. In the evening | 
the keepers appear once more, haul 
down and lead it home for the night 
It reminds me for all the world of a 
huge docile elephant being bossed ab 
| by the mahout’s infant family. I always 





| feel like giving the gentle creature a 
bun. 
Now and again the Bosch birds 


come over disguised as clouds and spit 
mouthfuls of red-hot tracer-bullets at 
it, and then the observers hop out 
One of them “ hopped out 





into mny 











1 horse-lines last week. That is to say 
3 his parachute caught in a tree and hi 
! hung swinging, like a giant pendulum, 
: over my horses backs until we lifted 
' himdown. Hecame into“ Mon Re) 
| to have bits of tree picked out of him 
{ This was the sixth plunge overboard 
d he had done in ten days, he told us 
j Sometimes he plunged into the most 
' embarrassing situations. On one oc 
casion he dropped clean through a 
bivouac roof into a hot bath containing 
a Lieutenant -Colonel, who punched 
him with a sponge and threw soap at 
him. On another he came fluttering 
down from the blue into the midst of 
a labour company of Chinese coolies Prisoner (on his dignity). “ BUT YOU Vos Not KNOW vor I aM, 
who immediately fell on their faces ; = oar aegis T? 
aegsay | him as some heavenly a Mastin Bete Merce Oo dtd. 
eing, and later cut off all his buttons = 5 ited ah _ 
| | as holy sélien. Am quantal Bile RHYMES OF THE TIMES. 
PATLANDER, THERE was an old man with otitis 
Who was told it was chronic arthritis; 
A Precocious Infant. On the sixth operation, 
; 4 Wi my kind lady adopt nice | tl Without hesitation 
| lod J rl 2 see ks old, good pare The ys 1 that he died « f phle bitis. 
AnGon , — ’ 8 
5 — \ school just a sembled for Prep. 
| i | “The King has given £100 to the Vic Were warned of an imminent Zepp, 
j Station free buffet for sailors and + Idier But thev said, Vhat a lark! 
; Lhe d ~ of ha dark 
i ya the days of Rr HARD I, it was — = “« | ut | 8 ng g encone Rep.” 
| mover who furnished the King in t . 


Mr. Brex, with the forename of TWELLs, 
all the b Shops rebels 


respect. Vide Sir Water Scort’s 
ii., chap. 9: Truly, | Against 


ranh . vol l 
| friend,” said the Friar, clenching his And so fiercely upbraids 
| huge fist, “I will bestow a buffet o1 Their remarks on air-raids 
4 } of Wetrs. 


16 he rol ses the envv 


| thee.” Th 
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I’M A PRIVATE IN THE West Kents.” 





I aM A SERGEANT-MAJon 


The American miracle, Forp, 
By pacificists once was adored ; 
Now their fury he raises 
By winning the praises 


| 
| 
| nee ; 

Of England’s great super-war-lord. 








Wanted—a Pair of Lady's Riding Boots, 
black or brown, size of foot 4, diam. of calf 


14 inches.”— Statesman (Calcutta). 


Great Diana ! 


“Wantrep—Late Model, 5-passenger M« 
| Laughlin, Hudson, Paige, or Cadillac car, in 
'exghange for 5-crypt family de luxe section, 

value £1,500, in Forest Lawn Mausoleum.” 
Toronto Daily Star. 


| 
With some difficulty we refrain from | 


lreviving the old joke about the quick 
jand the dead. 
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to Ireland for the services rendered by 
that kingdom to art and literature and 
the neutrality which it observed during | 
England's wars. There was a certain | 
amount of opposition, but it was soon | 
overcome by ALFRED’s wisely insisting | 
on the newspapers being printed in| 

Mrs. M. Well, my dear, you must} both languages. Since then the varia 
know that in the previous reign it had | tions in dialect and pronunciation which 
been the fashion for middle-aged and | prevailed in different districts of Eng- 
elderly people to behave and dress as if | land have largely disappeared, and from 
they were still juvenile. Mothers neg-| Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s the) 
lected their daughters and went to balls | bilingual system is now securely estab- 


THE NEW MRS. MARKHAM. 


Ii. 
Conversation on CaapTer LXX. 
Mary. Do tell us something more, 
Mamma, about the Great Rebellion 
and how it began. 





and theatres every night, where they 
were conspicuous for their extravagant 
attire and strange conversation. They 
would not allow their daughters to 
smoke, or, if they did, provided them 
with the cheapest cigarettes. Fathers 
of even advanced years wore knicker- 
bocker suits on all occasions and spent 
most of their time playing a game 
called golf. This at last provoked a 
violent reaction, and the Great Rebel- 
lion was the consequence. Although 
there was no bloodshed many distress- 
ing scenes were enacted and something 
like a Reign of Terror prevailed for 
several years. 


Richard. Oh, Mamma, please go on! | 


Mrs. M. Parents trembled at the 
sight of their children, and fathers, 


even when they were sixty years old, | 
| stood bareheaded before their sons and | 
did not dare to speak without permis- | 


sion. Mothers never sat down in the 
presence of their grown-up daughters, 
but stood in respectful silence at the 
further end of the room, and were only 
allowed to smoke in the kitchen. 

George. That cannot have been very 
good for the cooking. 

Mrs. M. The daughters of the family 
were seldom educated at home, and 
when they returned to their father's 
roof their parents were only admitted 
into the presence of their children 
during short and stated periods. 

Mary. And when did the English 
begin to grow kinder to their parents ? 

Mrs. M. I really cannot say. Per- 
haps a climax was reached in the Baby 
Suffrage Act; but after that matters 
began to improve, and the Married 
Persons Amusements Act showed a 


more tolerant spirit towards the elderly, | 


But even so lately as when my mother 
was a child young people were often 
exceedingly harsh with their parents, 


and she has told me how on one occasion | 


she locked up her mother for several 


hours in the coal-cellar for playing a 


mouth-organ in the bathroom without 
permission, 


Richard. 


now ? 


Mrs. M. Compulsory Irish was intro- 


duced under ALFRED as a concession 


Rie Pray, Mamma, did the 
English speak Irish then, as they do 


| lished, though my mother told me that 
|as a child she once met an old man in 
Northumberland who could only speak 
ja few words of Irish, and had been | 
deprived of his vote in consequence. 
Richard. What were the Thirty-Nine 
|Articles? I don’t think I ever heard 
| of them before. 

Mrs. M. When you are of a prope 
age to understand them they shall be 
explained to you. They contained the) 
' doctrines of the Church of England, but 

were abolished by Archbishop WELLs, 
who substituted seventy-eight of his 
own. But as Mary is looking tired | 
| will now conclude our conversation. 








THE MOTH PERIL. 
f*Fruit growers are warned to be on their 
against the wingless moth, for 


guard 
washing the trees is almost useless.” 
Evening Paper.} 

Ir the brute ignores the notice, ‘* Keep 
| off the trees,” order him away ina sharp 
voice, 

Sulphuric acid is a most deadly anti- 
dote ; but only the best should be used 
If the moth be held over the bottle for 

‘ten minutes it will show signs of col- 
lapse and offer to go quietly. 

This pest abhors heat. A good plan 
is to heat the garden-roller in the! 
kitchen fire to a white heat and push 
it up the tree. 

A gramophone in full song is also 
luseful. After a few minutes the moth 
will come out of its dug-out with an 
abstracted expression on its face, and 
commit suicide by jumping into the 
mouth of the trumpet. 








A Comforting Thought for use on 
War-Time Railways. 


“To travel hopefully 


Is & Detter thing than 


to arrive.”—R. L. Stevenson. 

From a parish magazine :— 

“TI know ‘the war’ still ec nues but 
these do not explain everything. The large 
water tank at e schools is for sale—pric¢ 








£510s. The ns and as far as possibl 
the music and hymns on 21st (Trafalgar Day) 
will bear on the w ir incomparable 
Navy."’ 


rk of ot 


It is believed in the village that the 
parson is suffering from a rush of 
Jumble Sales to the head. | 


_ 


HERBS OF GRACE. 
SWEET Wooprvrr. 
VII. 
Nor for the world that we know, 
But the lovelier world that we dream 
of 
Dost thou, Sweet Woodruff, grow; 
Not of this world is the theme of 
The scent diffused 
From thy bright leaves bruised: 
Not in this world hast thou part or lot, 
Save to tell of the dream one, forgot 
forgot. =y 
Sweet Woodruff, thine is the scent 
Of a world that was wise and lowly 
Singing with sane content _ 
Simple and clean and holy, 
Merry and kind ; 
As an April wind, 


’ 


Happier far for the dawn’s go ] g ld 
Than the chinking chaffer-stuff hard 


and cold. 
Thine is the odour of praise 
In the loved little country churches 
Thine are the ancient ways 


Vhich the new Gold Age besn rches; 
Cordials, wine 
And posies are thine, 
Che adze-cut beams with thy bunches 
fraught, 
And the kist-laid linen by maidens 


wrought. 
Clean bodies, kind hearts, sweet 
souls, 
Delight and delighted endeavour, 
A spirit that chants and trolls, 
A world that doth ne'er dissever 
The body's hire 
And the heart’s desire ; 
Ah, bright leaves bruised and brown 
leaves dry, 


Odours that bid this world go by. 
————————— — oe W. B. 
‘* Once or twice Mr. Dickens has taken the 
place of circuit judge when the King’s Bench 


t 


ll has been repleted.”—+ ven faper. 
This, of course, was before the War. 
Our judges never over-eat themselves 


nowadays. — oe 


From a list of current prices :— 

“ Brazil nuts 1s. 2d., Barcelona nuts 10d 
per lb.; demons 14d.”— Derbys {drerliser. 
place of 
oks very 


No mention being made of the 
origin of the last-named, it | 
much as if there had been some trading 
with the enemy. 


What America says to-day— 
“Feminist circles are greatly int 
the announcement made by Dr. Sargeant, 
Harvard University, that women make a 
d diers as men.”—S Pictorias. 


rested i 


Canada does to-morrow— 

“The Canadian Governm 
proclamation callingup . . . chiidiessW dows 
1 the ages of 20 and 34 « mprised in 
Class 1 of the Military Service Act.’ 
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Mike (in bath-chair). “Dip Ye SAY WE'LL BE TURNING BACK, DENNIS? SURE THE EXERCISE WILL BE DOING US GOOD IF WE GOA 


BIT FURTHER.” 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


THE numerous members of the public who like to t uke | 


their printer's ink with something more than a grain of 
sea-salt will welcome Sea-Spray and Spindrift (PBARSON), 


by their tried and trusted friend, Tarrram, the creator 








| 


of Pincher Martin, O.D. Tarrrait, it must be admitted, 
has a dashing briny way with him. He doesn't wait to 
describe sunsets and storm-clouds, but plunges at once into 
the thick of things. Consequently his stories go with a 
swing and a rush, for which the reader is duly grateful 

that is, if he is a discerning reader. Of the present collec 
tion most were written some time ago and have no reference 
tothe War. Such, for instance, is “The Escape of the 
Speedwell,” a capital story of the year 1805, which may 
serve to remind us that even in the glorious days of NELson 
the English Channel was not always a! ealthy place for 
British shipping. “The Channel,” says TAFFRALL, “swarmed 
with the enemy's privateers. . . . Even the merchant-ships 
'n the home-coming convoys, protected tn ugh ti ey were 
by men-of-war, were not safe from capture, w! 
uggers would often approach the English coast in broad 
laylight and harry the hapless fishing craft within a mile 
or two of the shore.” Yet there does not appear to have 
been a panic, nor was anyone’s blood demanded. 
temps autres meurs. In “The Gun-Runners” the author 
lescribes a shady enterprise undertaken successfully by a 
British crew ; but nothing comes amiss to Tarrratt, and he 


uile the hostile 


Autres 











| does it with equal zest. “The Inner Patrol” and “ The Luck 
j of the Tavy” more than redress the balance to the side of 
| virtue and sound warfare. Both stories are excellent. 

| Among the minor results following the entry of America 
|into the War has been the release from bondage of several 
diplomatic pens, whose owners would, under less happy 
circumstances, have been prevented from telling the world 
many stories of great interest. Here, for example, is the late 
Special Agent and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States, Mr. Lewis Erystei, writing of his experiences 
Inside Constantinople, April-September, 1915 (Murray). 


This is a diary kept by the Minister during the period | 


covered by the Dardanelles Expedition. As such you will 
hardly expect it to be agreeable reading, but its tragic 
interest is undeniable. Mr. Erystein, as a sympathetic 
neutral, saw everything, and his comments are entirely out- 
spoken. We know the Dardanelles story well enough by 
now from our own side; here for the first time one may 
see in full detail just how near it came to victory. It is a 
history of chances neglected, of adverse fate and heroism 


frustrated, such as no Englishman can read unmoved. But | 


the book has also a further value in the light it throws 
upon the Armenian massacres and the complicity of 
Germany therein. “ Though in later years German official- 
dom may seek to disclaim responsibility, the broad fact 





remains of German military direction at Constantinople. .. | 


during the brief period in which took place the virtual 
extermination of the Armenian race in Asia Minor.” 


It is | 
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_ (so to speak) belled the cat. 1a te , 
| Followers of Mrs. LownDEs | ae before the War flames up, 
| : . | 

| will indeed have been anti- 


cipating poor Godfrey's de- V4 and he returns from a 

mise for some time, and OF hilt fyi dangerous mission irretriey- | 
_ may perhaps think that she vip ws ably crippled. Marian fails | 
| takes a trifle too long over , re him. True, she disdains to 

her arrangements for the + ie | be released, but out of pride 


| not, give you a clue to the 
_ murder of Godfrey Pavely. 


_ worthy of such an artist in| 
creeps as Mrs. Lownpes has | 


_ gotten in the final reckoning. | villain were none too convincing, and there all manner 


naturally hated Godfrey; so did Gilbert. Laura also | ality, and seasons her descriptions, which are shrewdly, 


| romantic artificiality clings about the pages of her latest |lently well either to sleep or keep awake with, according 
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one more stain upon a dishonoured shield, not to be for-}s son of the people whose qualifications for the post of 


SERRE lof unpleasant things were by way of happening to them, 
I never met a story more aptly named than Mrs. BrLioc- |when enter the despairing husband with the dashing 
Lownves’ Love and Hatred (Cuarman anv Hatt). Oliver | scarlet one at his side—et voila tout. The last few chapters 
Tropenell worshipped Laura Pavely, who returned this come nearly or even quite up to the mark, but as for most 
attachment, despite the fact that she was already married | of the rest, I advise fou to take them as read. 
to Godfrey. Godfrey, for his part, loved Katty inslow, | ee ——— 
a young widow, who flirted equally with him, with Oliver, In A Certain Star (HoppEr AND STouGHTon) Miss Puyizis 
and with Laura’s undesirable brother, Gilbert. So much} Borrome achieves the difficult feat of treating a love con- 
for the tender passion. As for the other emotion, Oliver | ceived in a romantic vein without declining upon sentiment- 


came to share their sentiment. By the time things had | sometimes delicately, observed, with quite a pretty wit. "I 
reached this climax the moment was obviously ripe for the lcommend it as a sound, unpretentious, honestly - written 
disappearance of the much detested one, in order that the rest | book. Sir Julian Verny, @ baronet with brains and a very 
of thé tale might keep you guessing which of the three had | difficult temper, falls a captive to Marian’s proud and com- 
gpa ee ln Serer. Then, tas 


secret service claims him, 





not out of love. It is little 
igrey suppressed Stella (her 
light has been hidden under | 
the dull bushel of a Town | 
Clerk's office) who comes | 
into her kingdom and wins | 
back an ultra-sensitive des- 
pairing man to the joy of 
~ |living and working and the | 
| fine humility of being de- | 
|pendent instead of master- | 
'ful. There are so many | 
|Julians and there's need | 
jof so many Stellas these 
}sad days that it is well to | 
{have such wholesome doe- | 
itrine stated with so cour- 
} ageous an optimism. 
j os o - 


event. They will almost 
certainly share my view 
that the explanation of the | 
mystery is far too involved 
and unintelligible. I shall, 
of course, not anticipate 
this for you. It has been 
said that the works of 
Homer were not written 
by Homer himself, but by 
another man of the same 
name. This may, or may 





I wish the crime were more | 


proved herself to be. 





The test of the second! There is a sentence on 
water, as sellers of tea) | page 149 of A Castle to Let | 
assure us, provides proof ? \(CassELL) which, though | 
of a quality for which one poeirat Solver (seeing British aeroplane and not wanting to take any | not for iis style, I feel eon- 
must go to the right market. och one me re ie a strained to quote: “It 
Baroness Orczy has not feared to put her most farmous|;was a glorious day, the sunshine poured through the 
product, The Scarlet Pimpernel, to a similar trial.| green boughs, and the moss made cradles in whieh 
Whether the result of this renewed dilution is entirely | most people went to sleep with their novels.” Well, 
satisfactory I leave you to judge, but certainly at least|given a warm day and a comfortable resting- place, 
something of the well-known and popular aroma of|this book by Mrs. Barnnre Reynotps would do exeel- 








story, Lord Tony's Wife (Hopper anv Srovanroy), while|to your mood. The scene of it is laid in Transylvania, 
at the bottom of the cup there is not a little dash of the} where a rich young Englishwoman took an old castle for 
old strong flavour. On the other hand, though it may be|the simmer. "Incidentally I have learned something about 
that one’s appetite grows less lusty, it does seem that in| the inhabitants of Transylvania, but apart from that I 
all the earlier chapters there is some undue proportion of| know now exactly what a novel for the holidays should 
thin and rather tepid preparation for episodes quite clearly | contain. Its ingredients are many and rather wonderful, 
on the way, so that in the end even the masterly vigour of} but Mrs. Reynonps is a deft mixer, and her skill in 
the much advertised Pimpernel, in full panoply of inane | managing no fewer than three love-affairs without getting 
laughter and unguessed disguise, failed to astound and|them and you into a tangle is little short of miraculous. 
stagger me as much as I could have wished. Lord Tony | Then we are given plenty of legends, mysteries and dreams, 
was a healthy young Englishman with no particular qualities | just intriguing enough to produce an eerie atmosphere, 
calling for comment, and his wife an equally charming young|but not sufficiently exciting to cause palpitations of t 

French heroine. After having escaped to England from/| heart. Need I add that the tenant of the castle marr 

the writer’s beloved Reign of Terror, the lady and her| the owner of it? As she was both human and sporting, 








aristo father were comfortably decoyed back to France by | it worries me to think that she may now be interned. 


———.. - we —_—i. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

No sooner had the Berliner Tageblatt 
pointed out that “ Dr. MicHaruis was 
a good Chancellor as Chancellors go” 
than he went. , 


The Daily Mail is very cross with a 
neutral country for holding up their 
correspondent’s copy. If persisted in, 
this sort of thing might get us mixed 
up in a war. — 
ok 

A Highgate man has been fined forty 
shillings for feeding a horse kept solely 
for pleasure upon oats. His plea, that 
the animal did not generate sufticient 
power on coal-gas, left the Bench quite 
cold. e¢ 

* 

A rateatcher has 
been granted three| = nee 3 
pounds of sugar a 
week until Christ- 
mas by a rural Food rk 
Control Committee, 
whom he informed 
that rats would not 
look at poison with- 
out sugar. The rats’ 
| lack of patriotism in 
refusing to forego 
their poison in these 
times of necessity is 
the subject of unfa- 
yourable comment. 

* 

There is no foun 
dation for the report 
that a prominent 
manufacturer identi- 
fied with the Liberal 
|Party has been 
| Offered a baronetey 
if he will contribute five pounds of 
sugar to the party funds. 





WHAT DO Yot 


No confirmation is to hand of the 
report that Commander Betuatrs, M.P., 


has been spurlos versnubt, 
j * * 


. * : 
“ Why can't the Navy have a Bairns- 
father?” asks The Weekly Dispatch 
This habit of carping at the Senior 


lengths. —_ 
* 


self, a man who lived on Hackney 
Marshes stated that he did not know 
there was a war on, and that nobody 
had told him anything about it. A 
| prospectus of The Times’ History of the 
War has been despatched to him by 
express messenger. 


. ” . , 
Efforts of the Industrial W orkers 
of the World to establish themselves in 
| this country have received no encour- 
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Film Producer (to 
THINK I GOT Yot 


Service is being carried to abominable | 


Charged with failing to report him- | 


311 








agement, says SirGrorce Cave. They | Straerwatp said, “ We went to war 


were not even arrested and then re-! at the side of the Kaiser, and the All 
leased. , Highest will return from war with 
us." If we may be permitted to say 
We trust there is no truth in the) anything, we expect he will be leading 
rumour that the Air Ministry Bill has | by at least a couple of lengths. 
gone to a better pigeon ‘ole. an 
7 


j 





. . * | . 
No information has reached the Commercial Candour. 


Government, it was stated in the House | 

of Commons recently, that toasted! “In last we hope to be favoured with your 

bread is being used as a substitute for | orders, in the execution of which we will 

tea. The misapprehension appears to neglect nothing that can cause you any 
inconvenience.” 

have been caused by an unguarded | ito 

admission of certain tea merchants that | 


‘ “In the past quarter there were 19 births 
they have the public on toast, : om 10 
x * 


'(6 males and 18 females), comprising 10 
| between 1 and 65 years, and 9 65 and up 


. * 
We felt sure that the statement de- | wards.”—Huntingdonshire Post. 


claring that Mr. Cuurcniit had in a! The method of dodging the Military | 


recent speech referred to “my Govern- Service Acts adopted by these elderly 
infants strikes us as 
distinctly unpatri- 


—s —_— ; 
\ otic, 
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Looking Ahead. 

“Comfortable Home 
for young lady as pay 
ing guest; every con- 
venience; near Ceme- 
tery.” —Local Paper. 


“ Nothing which hap- 

| pens in Russia 
| can alter the bare fact 
that Germany is im 
extremis—1T am not 
sure that articula mortts 
wouldn't be the correct 

term.”-—dokn Bull. 


We, on the other 
hand, are quite sure 
i wouldn't. 


ACTS 


cinema artist hesitating on the threshold). “ YOU'D BOONER NOT, EH? 
EXEMPTED FOR?” 


«Is it fresh, salt 
Danish, or what?’ one 
of the shop assistants 
was asked 
would be contradicted. The! ‘Don't know,’ he replied, as he wiped the 
ost would have | Perspiration from his brow, and into the heap 

of butter with his pats.”"—-Evering l’aper. 


ment ” 
slight to The Morning P: 
been too marked. ‘ni aheaye ; 
* * The vogue of margarineis now explained. 
* 
In a case at Bow Police Court it was | 
stated that it took fifteen policemen| “Servant (general), lady, two gentlemen ; 
; . | no starch.—Scolsman, 
and an ambulance to remove a prisoner | i 
to the police-station. It is supposed | We are glad to see that mistresses are 


that the fellow did not want to go. | taking a firm line against the prevailing | 


* | stiffness of manners below stairs. 


Too much importance must not be | 
attached to the report emanating from | 
German sources that Count Reventiow | * 


} : 1 H r@) l ] The Western Mail. 
has been appointec onorary Colone f 

: . y were taken of the 
to the Imperial Fraternisers Battalion. If full advantage were 


e¢ housing accommodation it appears that 
| Newport would contain almost two 
| nowadays. 


“GERMAN OFFICIAL. 


‘‘ Of 9,048 houses in Newport only 5,130 
re occupied by one family.’ 


’ 

According to The Evening News a 
gang of thieves are “working” the 
West End billiard saloons. So far no 
billiard tables have been actually stolen, 
but a sharp look-out is being kept on | inches deep by 1,200 inches wide, remains to 
men leaving the saloons with bulgy | te enemy. —Nottingham Evening Post. 





sockets. ; : 
: discovered that, when they give him an 


Addressing a Berlin meeting Herr inch, Sir Doveras Hac takes an ell. 


From a Native Tender for Works :— | 


“ Only a slight gain near Poeloapelle, 300 | 


| But by this time the Germans have 
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| 912 
hae | MORE TALK WITH GERMAN PEACEMONGERS. 


| (Including an incidental reference to Mr. H.G, WELLS.) 


i head | [The writer has received a pontifical brochure by Mr. WELLS, 
Hist | reprinted from The Daily News, sold by the International Free Trade 
H League and entitled “A Reasonable Man's Peace,” in which the follow- 
ing passage occurs :— The conditions of peace can now be stated in 
general terms that are as acceptable to a reasonable man in Berlin as 
they are to a reasonable man in Paris or London or Petrograd. . . . 
| Why, then, does the waste and killing goon? Why is not the Peace 
| Conference sitting now? Manifestly because a small minority of 
| xe 3 in positions of peculiar advantage, in positions of trust and 
| authority, prevent or delay its assembling.”) 








entre cegincenrenni oa 
a 
Ie RAM CURING ONT HARON, OE 


| y : : ’ ‘ 
Wuewn with another winter's horror nearing 


: Once more you send along the old, old dove — 
; And frame with bloody lips that hide their leering 
: A canticle of love; 
ial : It has no doubt a most seductive cadence, 
i But we who look for argument by fact 
' We miss conciliation’s artful aidance, 
; We note a want of tact. 
Fis} Your words are redolent of pious unction; 
ail } Your deeds, your infamies, by sea and shore, 
t i Go gaily on without the least compunction 
bee : Just as they went before. 
i We are not caught with olive-buds for baiting; 
Something is needed just a shade less crude, 
Something, for instance, faintly indicating 
iH The penitential mood. 
i While still the stain is on your hands extended 


We'll hold no commerce with your frigid spells, 
Even though such a move were recommended 
By Mr. H. G. Wexxs. 


Rather, without a break, like Mr. Britling 
(Though the brave wooden sword his author drew 
Seems to have undergone a certain whittling), 
We mean to “see it through.” O. S. 








THE GREAT MAN. 


Waar am I doing, Dickie? Well, I'll tell you. I'm 
one of those subalterns you hear of sometimes. You know 
the kind of things they do? They look after their men and 
ask themselves every day in the line (as per printed in- 
structions), “Am I offensive enough?” In trenches they 

ie are ever to the fore, bombing, patrolling, raiding, wiring 
and inspecting gas helmets. Working-parties under heavy 
fire are as meat and drink, rum and biscuits to them. 
Once every nine months, and when all Staff officers have 
| had three goes, they get leave in order to give excuse for 
ait the appointment of A.P.M.’s. There are thousands of us, 
and we are supposed to run the War. These are the things 
which I am sure (if you get newspapers in Ceylon) jump 
| into your mind the moment I mention the word subaltern, 
| and I may as well tell you that in associating me with any 
| one of these deeds at the present time you are entirely 

wrong. 
| I sit in a room, an office papered with maps in all degrees 
of nakedness, from the newest and purest to those woad- 
stained veterans called objective maps. In this room, 
| where regimental officers tread lightly, speak softly and 
| creep away, awed and impotent—HE sits. “HE” is a 
G.8.0.3, or General Staff Officer, third grade. He it is 
| who looks after the welfare of some hundred thousand 
| troops (when everybody else is out). I am attached to him 
| —-not personally, be it understood, but officially. I am 


+ ——- ——$—_____ 





| there to learn how he does it (whatever it is). High hopes, 
| never realised, are held out to me that if I am good and 
look after the office during mealtimes I shall have a job of 
| my very own one day—possibly two days, 
| And he is very good to me. He rarely addresses me 
directly, except when short of matches, but he often gives 
me an insight into things by talking to himself aloud. He 
|does this partly to teach me the reasoning processes by 
which he arrives at the momentous decisions expected of a 
G.8.0.3, and partly because he values my intelligent con- 
| sideration. 
This morning, for instance, furnished a typically brilliant 
example of our co-operation. ‘I wonder,” he said (and 
}as he spoke I broke off from my daily duties of writing to | 
| Her)—** I wonder what about these Flares? Division say | 
ithey want two thousand red and white changing to green 
oh no, it’s the other lot; no, that 7s right—I don’t think 
they can want two thousand possibly. We might give them 
|half for practice purposes, or say five hundred. Still, if 








|they say they want two thousand I suppose they do; but 
| then there's the question of what we've got in hand. All | 
| right, let them have them.” 
| That was one of the questions I helped to settle. 

| “Heavens!” he went on, “five hundred men for digging | 
icable trenches! No, no, I don’t think, They had five | 
hundred only the other night—no, they didn’t; it was the 
| other fellows—no, that was the night before—no, I was | 
|right as usual. One has so many things to think of. | 
| Well, they can't have them, that’s certain; it can’t be | 
important—yes, it is, though, if things were to—yes, yes— | 
|we ll let them have them.” 
| You will note that he said “we.” Co-operation again. | 


j 
| 


|I assure you I glowed with pleasure to think I had been | 
| of so much assistance. 
I had hardly got back to my letter when we started 

| off again. 
“ Well that’s my morning's work done—no, it isn’t— | 
yes, no, by Jove, there's a code word for No, 237 Filtra- | 
tion Unit to be thought out. No, I shan’t, they really | 
can't want one, they're too far back—still they might | 
|come up to filter something near enough to want one—no | 
[ won't, it’s sheer waste—still, I suppose one ought to | 
| 


' 
| 


be prepared—oh, yes, give them one—give them the | 
word ‘strafe’; nobody's got that. Bong! That's all for 
to-day.” 
And now you know what part I play in the Great War, | 
Dickie. Yours, JACK. | 
P.S.—Just off for my morning’s exercise—sharpening the | 
Corps Commander's pencils. 








A “PUNCH” COT. 


Some time ago Mr. Punch made an appeal on behalf of 
the East London Hospital for Children at Shadwell. He 
has now received a letter from the Chairman, which says: 
“By a unanimous resolution the Board of Management 
have desired me to send you an expression of their most 
grateful thanks for your help, which, it is no exaggeration 
to say, has saved the Hospital from disaster.” He adds 
that the Board “ would like to give a more practical proof 
of their gratitude,” and proposes, as “ an abiding memorial, 
to set aside a Cot in the Hospital, to be called “ The Punch 
Cot.” 

It gives Mr. Punch a very sincere pleasure to convey to 
those who so generously responded to his appeal this expres 
sion of the Board's gratitude, and he begs them also to 
accept his own. ‘ 

The sum so far contributed by Mr. Punch and his friends 
amounts to £3,505. 
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INTERLUDE. 
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| Sr. Patrick. “THAT’S NOT THE 

| THE GOOD OF TRYING TO CHARM IT?” 

Mr. Luoyp Georcr. “I’M NOT TRYING 
TIME.” 


DEALT WITH POISONOUS REPTILES. 


TO CHARM IT. I'M JUST FILLING 


WHAT'S 


IN THE 
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THE RECORDER. 


At the concluding session of the Museums 
Association Conference in Sheffield, Councillor 
Nuttall, of Southport, said it was desirable 
that every town should make a voice record 
of every soldier who returned home from the 
wars, describing his experience in fighting. | 
It would be a valuable record for future 
generations of the family to know what their 
ancestor did in the Great War. } 


Ix an Expeditionary Force whose 
vocabulary included several lurid words 


| there was a certain Battalion renowned 
| for the vigour of its language. 
that Battalion Private Thompson held 


And in 


a reputation which was the envy of all. 
Not only had he a more varied stock 
of expletives than anyone else, but he 
seemed to possess a unique gift for 
welding them into new and wonderful 
combinations to meet each fresh situa- 
tion. Moreover he had . 

an insistent manner of 

delivering them which ; : i 


alone was sufficient to ; Pat 


place him in a class by 
himself. It was not long 
before many of his friends 
gave up trying altogether 
and let Private Thomp- 
son do it allforthem. It! 
is even rumoured that on | 
occasions men in distant 
parts of the line would | 
send for him so that he! 
might come and give) 
adequate expression tos 
feelings which they felt | 
to be beyond their range. | 
To show you the extent 
of his fame, it is only} 
necessary tomention that |___ 
Lieutenant composed an ode all 
about Private Thompson and got it 
published in Camouflage, the trench 
gazette of the Nth Division. Two of 
the verses went, as far as I can re- 
member, something like this :— 





As Private Thompson used to say, 
He couldn't stand the War ; 
He cursed about it every day 
And every night he swore ; 
And, while a sense of discipline 
Carried him on through thick and thin, 
The mud, the shells, the cold, the din 
Aunoyed him more and more. 


The words with which we others cursed 
Seemed mild and harmless quips 

Compared to those remarks that burst 
From Private Thompson's lips ; 

Haven't you ever heard about 

The Prussian Guard at X Redoubt, 

How Thompson's language laid them out 
Before we came to grips ? 


Anyhow, after bespattering the air 
of France and Flanders with a barrage 
of anathemas for the best part of a year, 
Private Thompson did something credit- 


able in one of the pushes, and retired 


to a hospital in England, whence he 


“HE 
“ WHAT—IS THERE AN ORDER COME ROUND ABOUT IT?” 


emerged a few months later with a 


slight limp, a discharge certificate and 
a piece of coloured ribbon on his waist- 
coat. Having expressed his opinion 
on hospital life, he returned to his 
native town. 

His first shock was when he was met 
at the station by the local band and 
conducted up the Station Road and 
down the betlagged High Street to the 
accompaniment of martial and patriotic 
strains. His second was when he was 
confronted at the steps of the Town 
Hall by the Mayor and an official gather- 
ing of the leading citizens, with an un- 
ofticial background of the led ones, and 
found himself the subject of speeches 
of adulation and welcome. 

He was too dumbfounded to grasp 
all that was said, but he recovered his 
senses in time to hear the Mayof 





RE, STICK YOUR HEAD DOWN, CHARLIE.” 


assuring his audience that it gave him 
great pleasure, indeed he might go so} 
far as to say the very greatest pleasure, 
to welcome on behalf of their town one | 
who had upheld with such distinction 
and bravery the reputation and honour 
of thecommunity. And that, although 
he did not wish to keep them any longer, 
yet he must just add that he was going | 
to ask Mr. Thompson then and there, | 
while the remembrance of his terrible 
hardships was still fresh in his mind, 
to impart them to a phonograph, so 
that the archives of the town might | 
not lack direct evidence of the experi- | 
ences, if he might so express it, of her | 
bravest citizen, and future generations 
might know something of the noble 
thoughts that surged in so gallant a| 
breast in times of danger, and the fine 
and honourable words with which those 
thoughts had been uttered. 

The Mayor's peroration annoyed 
Thompson ; the cheers that followed it 
annoyed him still more, and the subse- 
quent shower of congratulations and 
vigorous slaps on the back threatened 


} 
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to move him to reply in a speech which | 
might have been unintelligible to the 
ladies present. 

Fortunately the danger was averted. 
Before he could come into action a 
select committee of two, specially ap: | 
pointed for the purpose, had seized him | 
by the arms and was conducting him | 
up the steps of the Town Hall. The! 
rapidity and the unexpected nature of | 
the movement threw him out of gear, | 
and he was forced to adopt an attitude | 
of sullen silence during the progress of | 
the little party across the Couneil | 
Chamber and through a doorway lead- 
ing into a small room. 

| 


This room was furnished only with | 
a table and a chair. On the former | 
stood a phonograph; into the latter 
the Committee deposited ex-Private | 
Thompson and explained to him that | 
he was desired to sit there | 
and in his own words to | 
recount into the trumpet | 
of the machine his ex- 
periences at the Front. 
That becoming modesty, 
they added, which hither- | 
to had sealed his lips 
should now be laid aside, 
Posterity must not be 
denied the edification of 
listening to a hero’s story 
of his share in the Great 
War. The phonograph 
was then turned on and 
the disc began to revolve 
with a slight grating 
sound that set Thomp- 
son's teeth on edge. He | 
was about to address a} 
few remarks to the Com- 
mittee when they tactfully withdrew, 
leaving him alone with the instrument. 

For a few seconds he was silent. 
The machine rasped unchallenged | 
through a dozen revolutions. Then he | 
took a deep breath and, leaning for- 
ward, thrust his head intathe yawning 
mouth of the trumpet. 


* 

His Worship has sampled the record, 
The session was a secret one, but the 
Town has been given to understand 
that the disc has been sealed up and 
put away for the use of posterity only. 





Commercial Candour. ‘ 

Letter recently received from a firm 
of drapers :— 

“Madam,—With reference to your blue 
Silk Mackintosh, our manufacturers have 
given the garment in question a thorough 
testing, and find that it is absolutely water- 
proof. If you will wear it on a dry day, and 
then take it off and examine it you will see 
that our statement is correct. 5 At 

Assuring you of our best services at all times, 

We are, Madam, 
Your obedient Servants, 
& Sons, Ltd.” 
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A DEAL WITH CHINA, 


Fritz having killed the mule, it de- 
volved upon the village Sanitary In 
spector to the carcass 
interred, and on application to the C.O. 
of the nearest Chinese labou cau p | 


see decently 


presently secured the services of two 
beautiful old ivory carvings and a 


| bronze statue, clad in blue quilted uni 











| forms and wearing respectively, by way 
> - . 


of head-dress, a towel turban, a straw 
hat and a coiffure like an early-Vic 
torian penwiper. It was the bron: 
gentleman—the owner of the notice 
coiffure-—who at once really took charg 
of the working party. 

He introduced himself to me as 
‘Lurtee Lee”’ (his official number was 
thirty-three), informed me he could 
‘speakel Engliss,” and, having by t! 


ible 


single utterance at once apparently 


proved his statement and exhausted his 
vocabulary, settled down into a 
and silent adoration of my tunic buttons 
Before we had proceeded thirty yards 
he had offered me five franes (which he 
produced from the small of his bach 
for a single button. At the end of one 
hundred yards the price had risen to 
seven twenty-five, and arrived upon 
the scene of action the Celestial grave 
made a further bid of eight 
francs, two Chinese coins (value un 


; 


ra} l 


digget 


| known) and a tract in his native tongue 
[his being likewise met with a reluet 


ant but unmistakable refusal, the work 
of excavation was commenced. 

Now when three men are employed 
upon a pit some six feet square they 
obviously cannot all work at the same 
time in so confined a space. One man 
must in turn stand out and rest. His 
rest time may be spent in divers ways 

The elder of the two ivory carvings 
spent his breathing spells in philosophic 
reverie ; the younger employed his 
leisure in rummaging on the neighbout 
ing “dumps for empty tobacco tins, 
which he concealed about his person by 
a succession of feats of legerdemain (by 
the end of the morning I estimated 
him to be in possession of about thirty 
specimens). Lurtee Lee filled every 
moment of his off time in the manu 
facture of a quite beautiful pencil- 
holder—his material an empty cartridge 
case, his tools a half-brick and a shoe 
ing nail. 

Slowly the morning 
slowly, indeed, that at an early period 
[ cast aside my tunic and with spade 
und pick endeavoured by assistance 
and example to incite my labourers to 
“put a jerk in it.” Noon saw the de 
ceased mule beneath a ton or so of clay, 
and Lurtee Lee, whether from grati 
tude or sheer camaraderie, gravely pre 
sented me with the now completed 


wore on sO 





a 





—— (Se Youne. a odes 


- 


Ii MAN, IT'S AN AWPU’ PUIR DAY FOR FSCHTIN 

Donal 4y. Bur rv’s AN AWFU’ GUID DAY FOR GETTIN’ THE FU’ WARRUMTH AN’ 
COMPORT OOT O' THE RUM RATION.” 

l-holder. No, not a sou would he Another Impending Apology. 


pe ne 


accept ; I was to take it as a gift. ' 


\t this moment a European N.C.O. 


“Early in the operations a jet of water 
struck the Chief Officer of the Fire Brigad 
’ | directly in the right eye, completely blinding 
from the Labour ¢ amp came upon the | him for the time; and he had to be assisted 

offered to save me &! away but returned shortly after. The Brigade 
Lurtee Lee and | are to be complimented on their work.” 
Rangoon Times 


scene and kir dly 
journey by escorting 
Company to quarters. They shuftled | 

; 


down the road, and I turned to put on! «The c mplete cessation of the exports of 








my tunic. One button was missing. | opinic n from India to China is a distinct land 
mark in the moral progress of the world 
; South African Px 
More German Frightfulness. | South African Paper. 


This seems rather sweeping. What 


number of bug . a 7 
about Sir Raninpraxatu Tacore? 


Daily Paper. 


“ Hindenburg 


sent a great 
guns to Ge neral Boroevies.” 
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THE STEW. 
FRAGMENT OF A SHAKSPEAREAN TRAGEDY. 
‘There are many things with which a stew can be thickened.” 
Extract from Regimental Orde? 
Scexe I.—Battalion Orderly-Room. 
Enter Colonel and Adjutant. 
Colonel. I do mistrust the soft and temperate air 
That hath so long enwrapped us. No “returns 
Of bakers,” visitations of the Staff, 
Alarms or inquisitions have disturbed 
Our ten days’ rest. Nothing but casual shells 
And airy bombs to mind us of the War. 
idjutant. Oh, Sir, thy zeal hath mated with thy conscience 
And bred i’ the mind mistrustful doubts and fears, 
A savage brood, which being come to*manhood 
Do fight with sweet content and eat her up. 
Colonel. Alas! it is the part of those who govern 
To play the miser with their present good 
For fear of future ill, But who comes here 
Enter Messenger. 
Vessenger. So please you I am sent of General Blood 
To bid you wait his coming. 
Colonel. When? 
Vesse nger. To-morrow. 
He purposes to visit your command 
About the dinner-hour. 
Colonel. Now let th’ occasion 
Be servant to my wits. “The dinner-hour.” 
Twice hath he come; and first upon parade 
Inspected all the men; the second time 
The transport visited. Surmise hath grown 
To certainty. He will inspect the dinners ! 
Go, faithful Adjutant, stir up the cooks 
And bid them thicken stews and burnish pots. 
{djutant. 1 take my leave at once and go. {Hait Adjutant. 
Colonel, Farewell. 
Now with elusive Chance I'll try a fall 
And on the fateful issue risk my all. 
Scene IIl.—A kitchen. In the middle a dixie. 
Enter Three Cooks. 
l’irst Cook. Thrice the dreadful message came. 
Second Cook, Thrice the mystic buzzer buzzed. 
Third Cook, Sergeant cries, “Tis time, ‘tis time.” 
First Cook, Round about the dixie go; 
In the dense ingredients throw— 
Extra bully, every lump 
Pinched from some forbidden dump, 
Biscuits crunched to look like flour, 
Cabbage sweet and onions sour 
Make the broth as thick as glue. 
The General will inspect the stew. 
All. Fire burn and dixie bubble, 
Double toil or there'll be trouble. 
Second Cook. "Taters in the cauldron sink, 
Peeled by hands as black as ink ; 
Portions of a slaughtered cat, 
Piece of breakfast-bacon fat, 
Bits of boot and bits of stick— 
Make the gruel slab and thick. 
All, Fire burn and dixie bubble, 
Double toil or there ‘ll be trouble. 
Third Cook, German sausage won in fight 
On some dark and stormy night, 
Dim and murky watercress 
Stolen from a Sergeants’ Mess, 
Slabs of cheese and chunks of ham, 
Lumps of plum and apple jam, 


Flourish. 


Exit. 


Exit 


Thund F; 


7 ? 
Flourish. 
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Bits of paper, ends of string, 
Mixed with any damnéd thing, 
In the cauldron mingle quick 

So the stew be dense and thick. 


{/l, Fire burn and dixie bubble, 
Double toil or there'll be trouble. [EB xreunt 
Scene III.—Outside kitchen. Alarwums. 


Enter Orderly Corporal. 
Orderly Corporal. Here's a pretty pass. 
wash, eyewash. And such a running to and fro and a go 
this way and a go that way, and a burnishing up of old 
brass and a shouting of horrid words, as though the Deyil 
Faith, an I 
were eyewashing Beelzebub I could catch it no hotter, 
Shouty y within, 
I will eyewash it no further. Erit 
Enter Colonel, Adjutant, Quartermaste: 
and Sergeant-Cook. 
Colonel. Is all prepared ? 
Sergeant-Cook. The dinners would content 
Ruonppa himself. 
(uartermaster. The General comes. 


Flourish. 


himself were inspecting his own furnace. 


Anon, anon. 


kl urish. 


Enter General and Attendants. 

Good Colonel, 
Our greetings are the warmer for the thought 
Of visits past. 


{ oli mel, 


rene ral, 


The service that we owe 
In doing pays itself. Will you inspect 
The dinners ? 
General. First we ‘il greet the Adjutant, 
Whom well we recolle Cl. 
{djutant. This is an honour 
Which makes our labours light. Will you be pleased 
To inspe ct the dinners ? 
Crene ral. 


Yes, but let us first 
Discuss the general welfare of the troops 
Whose good’s our care. 
Sergeant-Cook (aside to Colonel), The time is getting long; 
The stew ’s congealing fast. 
Colonel. Good General, 
Your grace toward our people doth confound 
Th’ expression of our gratitude. The hour 
For dinner is at hand. An you would grace 
The issue with your presence it would make 
The meal the sweeter. 
General (aside). There doth seem to be 
More than politeness in these invitations. 
(T'o Colonel) I am no cook to judge by sighPand touch 
The flavour of a dish. Issue the dinners 
To all the rank and file, that so my pleasure 
In marking their expressions of content 
Be equal to the praise [ shall bestow. 





Eyewash, eye- | 


Voice within. Help! help! The cooks have fainted in thestew. | 


Adjutant. They ‘ll not be noticed. 

Colonel, : 
My master. I'll not live a slave to Chance. 

: Eats some of the stew and dies. 

General. Conscience hath claimed her toll and is content. 
We'll go inspect another regiment. 

CuRTAIN. 


A member of the Chancery Bar consults us on the 
following point: “1 was awakened,” he says, “by my 
dog during a recent air-raid. He was so annoyed that 





|he consumed the whole of Lewin on Trusts and com- 
|menced Tudor on Wills, and is now suffering from severe 
ine : 9” 
indigestion. Have I or has the dog any equitable remedy ‘ 


Now hath fortune proved 
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THE NEW MRS. MARKHAM. 
IV. 

CONVERSATION ON CHaprer LXXI, 

Mary. You spoke, Mamma, of CHAUCER 
being the Father of English poetry. 
Was there any English poetry before 
the discoveries of Lord Eowarp Marsu ? 
Mrs. M. Certainly, my dear. Cuaucer 


was our first eminent poet, but, as a dis 





tinguished American critic has observed, 
he could not spell. This greatly inter- 
fered with his popularity. Then there 
Was SHAKSPEARE, who quaint 
old-fashioned plays quite unsuitable for 
filming, but nevertheless enjoyed a 
certain fame until it was proved that 
he never existed and that SHAKSPEARI 
Was the name of a syndicate ; or that 
if he did exist he was somebody else 
when all interest in his work naturally 
evaporated. The abolition of rhyme, 
about the year 1920, gave a fresh im- 
petus to English poetry, and now, as 
you know, almost anyone can write it 
fluently, whereas formerly the easiest 
poems were written with the greatest 
difficulty. Indeed one reads of some 
old poets who were not able to produce 
a mere hundred lines in a day, Under 
the “ free-verse” system, some of the 
Palustrine (or Marshy) School have been 


wrote 
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Hotel YE CANNA GANG TO THE 


known to produce as many as three 
thousand lines in a day and to earn in 
a week as much as Mitton, an old poet 
of the seventeenth century, received 
for the whole of his greatest work, on 
which he was engaged for years. 
Richard. You have often talked about 


people going into sanctuary. What 
does it mean 
Vis. M. Originally every church, 


abbey or consecrated place was a sanc- 
and all persons who had com- 


tuary, 
otherwise in 


mitted crimes or 
fear of their lives might secure them- 
selves from danger by getting into them. 
But in the reign which we have been 
discussing it came to be used specially 
f the House of Commons from the 
number of tiresome and objectionable 


were 


, 


who sought refuge there, because 
of the freedom from legal penalties 
which they enjoye i. Once safe in the 
House of Commons they said and even 
did things which, if they had been said 
r done in public, or even in private, 
would have exp: sed them either to pro 


t 


! 
peop 


ition or personal chastiserment. U lti- 


mately the nuisance became so great 
that the privilege of sanctuary was 
abolished, and the tone of the House of 
Commons greatly improved. 


JLaiy,. 


V I could not quite understand 


semaid, “ THERE'S A BODY IN 





TERRORS OF THE SCOTTISH LANGUAGE. 


BATHROOM THE NOO.” 


THE BATH 
that story about the King and the 
public jester. 

Mrs. M. In earlier reigns it was cus- 
tomary for kings and nobles to have 
in their retinue some one whose busi- 
ness it was to play the fool, and who 
was privileged to say or do anything 
that was ridiculous for the sake of 
diverting his master. Although this 
practice had died out the privilege was 
usurped by a certain number of writers 
and speakers, who sought to attain 
notoriety by making themselves as un- 
pleasant or ridiculous as possible on 
every occasion. It requires some clever 
ness to be a great fool, and though 
some of these public buffoons were 
clever men the majority had 
malice than wit, and in time exhausted 
the patience of the people. Finally, in 
order to protect them from the violence 
of the infuriated populace, the Govern- 
ment were obliged to deport the chief 
offenders to the Solomon Islands, where 
cannibalism then prevailed. 











more | 


George. Did they play on anything | 


else besides mouth-organs in those 


days 
Mrs. M. They had many curious 
musical instruments which are now 


entirely obsolete. Of these the most 
popular was the pianoforte, a large 








(iH cameo 


TOA TR Re MM, 9 


SCENE, 
The Right Kind of Boy (with great animation 


wooden box with a long horizontal key- 
board, which the player struck with his 
Considerable and sometimes 
even distressing. dexterity was attained 
by the performers, who indulged in all 
sorts of strange antics and gestures. | 


fingers. 


The exercise was found to be remark- | 
ably beneficial to the growth of the hair, | 


but it had compensating disadvantages, 
leading to cramps, dislocations and 
other troubles. Ultimately pianoforte 
playing was suppressed, largely owing 
to the exertions of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Elephants, the 
tusks of that animal being in great 
request for the manufacture of the 
keys. 

Richard, I shall never go to the 
Zoological Gardens without rejoicing 
over the suppression of the pianoforte. 

Mrs. M, Another favourite instru- 
ment was the violin, a-small and curi- 
ously shaped apparatus fitted with four 
strings, which, when rubbed or scraped 
with horsehair tightly stretched on a 
narrow wooden frame, were made to 
produce sounds imitating the cries of 
various animals, especially the mew- 


X 


x 
\ 
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SANA 


“MUMMY, ARE 
ing of a cat, to perfection. But as the 
timbre of the instrument did not lend 
itself to successful mechanical repro 
duction by the gramophone it fell into 
disuse, 


— 


Punch’s Roll of Monour. 

We are very sorry to learn that 
Captain A. W. Luoyp, Royal Fusiliers, 
who for some time illustrated the 
Essence of Parliament, has been badly 
wounded in East Africa. We join his 
many friends in England and South 
| Africa in sending him our sincerest 
hopes for his restoration to health and 
i strength, 
} 











“ HE-WHO-MUST-BE-OBEYED.” 


| Str Arntuur Yarp, Sir Arraur Yarp, 
He is a formidable chap : 

He says the best of this year's fashions 
Is to obey his rule for rations. 

To every man and every maid 

Of every sort of social grade, 

Sir Arrnur Yaprp, Sir Artuur Yapr. 
He is—to put the thing with snap— 


He-Who-Must-Be-Obeyed. 


Basement during an air-raid Loud noise without. 


Sir Antuur Yarp, Sir Arruur Yapr, 
He simply doesn't care a rap 

For any one—his only passion’s 
Com} elling us to keep our rations; 
Downrightly he demands our aid ; 
He will not have the troops betrayed. 
Sir Anruur Yaprp, Sir Arruur Yarr, 
He is—the right man in the gap 


He-Who-Mvsvr-Be-( Ybeyed. 


Sir Arraur Yarp, Sir Artuur YarpP, 
He says the way to change the map 
Thew ay that all of us can smash Huns 
Is simply sticking to our rations ; 
| Whereas the Hun will have us flayed 
Unless the weste of food is stayed. 
Sir Anrnur Yarp, Sir Arruur YarP, 
He is right through this final lap— 
He-Who-MUST-Be-Obey ed. 
W. B. 





“TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THI TIMES.’ 

Sir,—Last Sunday evening I read your 

leader of October 24 as part of my sermon 
It went home. 
Times, 

The Times leader-writer should culti- 

vate a brighter style, more calculated 
to hold the interest of a congregation. 


to my village congregation. 
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| speeches might have sufficed. 
Prive Minister painted the lily a little | 
| thickly, though no one would have 





(cate - 


Tommy. “ WHERE DID YOU GET THAT BUNCH?” tustralian, “On, I DIDN'T GET 'EM—THE DAWG BROUGHT 'EM IN.” | 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, October 29th.-— For once’ 
Parliament repelled the gibe of its | 


critics that it has ceased to represent 
the people. Lords and Commons united 


in praise of our sailors and soldiers and | 
all the other gallant folk who are help- | 


ing us to win the War, and passed the 
formal Votes of Thanks without a dis- 
sentient voice. 


to such 
Prnicies or Linconn, as Mr. AsquitH 
tactfully remarked—fewer and briefer 
The 


had him omit his picturesque narrative 


of the first battle of Ypres—I hope, 


some of its few survivors were among 
the soldiers in the Gallery—or his tri- 


butes to the Navy and the Merchant | 
Nor did one grudge Mr.’ 


Service. 
ReDMoND’s pan in praise of the Irish 
troops. It's not his fault, at any rate, 
that there aren’t more of them. 

Seen at its best in the afternoon, the 
House descended to the depths on the 
adjournment, when Mr. Ponsonsy, Mr. 

| Ramsay MacDonaup and Mr. Kine 


| badgered the Home Secretary for the | 


| best part of an hour because in the 
exercise of his duty he had had some 


of their friends’ correspondence opened 
and read. In ordinary times Members 
are very jealous, and rightly so, of 
this official espionage. The case 
of Sir James Granam and Mazzini's 
letters was raked up and quoted for all 
it was worth—and a little more; for, as 





Sir GeorGe Cave reminded us, even on | 


that occasion a Select Committee sup- 


ported the action of the Government. | 
| The fact is that, when you are fighting 
As no eloquence could be adequate 
a theme—not even that of) 


for freedom en gros, individual liberties 
must of necessity be curtailed. Know- 
ing that our letters in war-time are 
liable to inspection, the wise among us 
stick to postcards. As Mr. Ponsonpy 
assures us that he and his friends have 
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of music-hall fame. No other theory 
will explain the gallant Major's well- | 
feigned annoyance at what he called | 
“the assumption of military rank by | 
clergymen and members of the theatn- 
cal profession” connected with cadet- 
corps. Mr. MacrHerson supplied the 
official answer, namely, that gentlemen 
holding cadet-commissions are entitled 
to wear service dress; but the real 


object of the question was revealed | 


lwhen Brother Reppy from the back- 


nothing to conceal, let them do likewise. | 


One missed Mr. SNowpey, usually to 
the fore on these occasions. 
dent earlier in the afternoon perhaps 
accounted for his absence. 


An inei- | 


By way of | 


bolstering up a charge of harshness | 


against the Home Secretary he men- 


tioned that a deported German had “ a} 


son serving inthe British Army.” The 
| Minister frankly admitted it. “The 


son,” he said, “a British subject, who 
endeavoured to avoid military service, 
was arrested, and is serving in a non- 
combatant unit.” Exit Mr. SNowDEN. 

Tuesday. October 30th.—I1 strongly 
suspect Major Newman and Mr. Reppy 
of collaborating, like the “Two Macs” 


benches piped out, “ Does that apply 
to sham officers wearing uniform in 
this House?” There was a roar of 
laughter, and Major NewMAN blushed | 
his appreciation. 

I can imagine no more hopeless task | 
than to plead the cause of Bulgaria in | 
present circumstances; yet Mr. NoEL 
Buxton cheerfully essays it whenever 
he gets an opportunity. This time he 
attempted to read into a recent utter- 
ance of the ForEIGN SECRETARY agree- 
ment with his own views. 

Mr. Banrovr’s reply, in effect, was 
« What make you here, you little Bulgar 
boy?” He maintained that, while 
not as “dull and cautious” as he 
had meant it to be, the speech referred 
to in no way bore out Mr. Buxton’ 
assertions. Then he proceeded im 
characteristic fashion to knock together 
the heads of the pro-Bulgarians @ 
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| ments its glorious record. 
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‘the other Balkan theorists, and de 
| elared in conclusion that, while sharing 
the desire that Bulgaria should com: 
| out of the War without a grievance, he 
| was not going to purchase that satis- 


faction by the betrayal of those who 


had sacrificed everything they possessed 
in the cause of the Allies—a declaration 


i which, in view of recent rumours, the 


House as a whole heard with relief 
| Wedne day, October 31st. No future 
| GruBerT shall be able to write that 
“The House of Peers, throughout the war 
Did nothing in particular, 
And did it very well,” 


| 


| 
i for, thanks to the pertinacity of Lord 
LorespurN and Lord SrLporng, t 

lordships have done something very 
particular. They have proposed that 
the Prime Minister shall announce, 
with any 


ne 


onour conferred, the reasons 


why he has recommended it, having 
| previously satisfied himself that a c 
tribution to party funds was not one 


of them. If Lord Loresurn had had 
his way the resolution would hav 
been a good deal stronger, but Lord 
CuRZON whose majestic caln 
this subject has a curiously ruffling 
effect, refused to allow the rete ntion of 
words implying that any Minister had 

ever been a party to a corrupt bargain 

The debate was anything but dull 
and some piquant } 
course all at second-hand—were made 
by the highly respectable peers wh¢ 
took part in it. It would have been 
livelier still if some of the more recent 
creations could have been induced to 
tell the full story of “* How I got my 
Peerage.” But they are modest fellows, 
and unanimously refrained. 

Thursday, November 1st. A full 
House heard Sir Eric GeppEs make 
his maiden speech, or rather read his 
maiden essay, for he rarely deviated 
from his type-seript. A very 
essay it was, full of well-arranged in 
formation, and delivered in a strong 
clear voice that never faltered during 
an hour's recital. If we were to believe 
some of the crities the British Navy is 
directed by a set of doddering old gentle- 
men who are afraid to let it go at the 

| Germans and cannot even safeguard 
| Our commerce from attack, 
| 48 expounded by the First Lorp, is 
quite different. ~ 
of superannuated sailors and political 
longshoremen, the Admiralty is not 
going to Davy Jones's locker, but 
| under its present chiefs, who have, 
| with very few exceptions, seen service 
}in this War, maintains and supple- 
Save for an 


ipon 


f 


reve lat 1Ons 


good 


| Occasional game of “tip and run ”’—as 
| In the case of the North Sea convoy 

enemy vessels have disappeared from 
the surface of the oceans; and “ the 


The truth, 


Despite the jeremiads | 
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SCENE 


long arm of the British Navy” 1s now 
stretching down into the depths and 
up into the skies in successful pursuit 
of them. Ifthe nation hardly realises 
vet what it owes to the men of the Fleet 
and their comrades of the auxiliary Ser- 
vices it is because their work is done 
with “such thoroughness and so little 
fuss,” and, as Mr. Asquir put it, “in 
the twilight and not in the limelight.” 








Alderman was fined £5 for aiding 
und abetting his game-keeper in feeding 
pheasants with guano.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 
He must have thought it would be 


good for their crops. 


From a New Zealand official report : 

“When sawing a piece of timber F——'s 
left thumb 
ting it.” 
People with thumbs like this ought not 
to be allowed to handle delicate instru- 
ments. 


Charing Cross.—" BUY A BIT 0’ SHRAPNEL, MIsTER?"” 


came into contact with saw, cut- | 








“ The first draft sale of the Gloucestershire 
Old Spots speaks volumes for the black and 
white pig. ° 
marked pig ‘Bagborough Charm VII.,’ far 
rowed 1817, be forgotten.” 

Farmer and Stockbreeder, 


- Nor must the beautifully- 


It seems, however, to have been over- | 
' 


looked for some time. 


“*By heavens, it’s the Germans!’ cried 


| Captain Jansson later, at last awake to the 


truth ‘Call all hands and make for the 
boats.’ He turned the wheel hard astern and 
stopped the ship.'’—Daily Mail. 


Something had gone wrong, we suppose, 
with the foot-brake. 


| « __. was born in 1883, and received 
| his musical education, first in Dresden, and 
subsequently in England with one of the most 
| orthodox of the English professors, as a result 
| of which he entered the Biplomatic Service in 
1909 as Honorary Attaché.” 


| . a , 
We hope this will silence the complaints 
as to the insufficiency of our diplomat- 
ists’ education, 


The Chesterian, 





























| «T do all I ean to make it so, as it is.” | 


| of all London managers, is 
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HOW TO BRICHTEN UP THE THEATRE. 


“You want, I take it,” said the 
stranger to the manager, “to make 
your theatre the most interesting in 
] vondon ? ‘ 

Naturally,” the manager replied. 

“Perhaps,” said the stranger ; “ we 
hall see. But I haye it in my power 
to make it vastly more interesting than 
any theatre has ever been.” 

“You have a play?” the manager 
inquired; amending this, | 
after another glance, to’ 
“You know of a play?” 

“Play? No. I'm not 
troubling about plays,” said 
the caller. ‘ Plays—what 
are plays? No, I’m bring- 
ing you a live idea,” 

“ But I don't wish to 
make any change in the 
style of my performances,” 
said the manager. “If 
you're thinking of a new 
kind of entertainment for 
me—super-cinema, or that 
‘real revue’ which authors 
are always threatening me 
with—I don’t want it. I 
intend to keep my stage for 
the legitimate drama,”’ 

The stranger had been 
growing more and more 
restless. ““My dear Sir,” 
he now protested, “do let 
us understand each other. 
Have I ever mentioned the 
word ‘stage’? Have I?! 
No. Your stage is nothing | 
to me; it doesn't come into 
the matter at all. Do what 
you like on the stage, but | 
let me tackle the front of | 
the house. That’s the real 
battle-ground. My scheme, 
which I bring to you first of | 
all, because I think of you) 
as the least unenlightened | , 


| | 
| 
i 


h 


! 
| 


4 
4 
| 








a 


| concerned solely with the’ . 


audience. Will you promise not to 
mention it for a week if I unfold it to 
ou?” 

The manager promised, 

“ Very well,” said the other, settling 
down to business, “let us begin by 
looking at audiences. What are they 

| made of? Human beings. What kind 
| of human beings? The nobs and the 
| mob. What is the favourite occupa- 
tion of the nobs? Recognising other 
| nobs. What comes next? Seeing who 
| the other nobs have got with them. 
| What is the favourite occupation of 
| the mob? Identifying the nobs and say- 
| ing how disappointed they are with 
their appearance. Isn't that so?” 





: al - 
| —<ahtintinn TN i\\ 


| asked, 





“Very well,” the other continued. 
“ Now, then, what do you do for the 
audiences in your theatre hetween the 
Acts?” 

“There is an 
said the manager. 

“T have heard it,” replied his visitor 
drily. ‘“ Most of the music played is 
composed by the conductor, who con- 
ducts with the bow of his violin. No, 
Sir, that is not enough to do for an 
audience in the intervals. I warn you 


excellent orchestra 








~ 


ee 


First Mite. “ AIn’? "E JUST LIKE THE PICTURES, Liz? 
E’S A COWBOY.” 


Second ditto. “Gans! 'E 


"8 ONLY A SOLDIER.” 


that the whole question of intervals 
will come up soon, and the cleverest 
manager will be the one who does most 
to make them amusing. But that’s 
another matter. My scheme for you 
is to provide more than mere amuse- 


ment, it is to enable your theatre to 


partake of some of the quality and some 
of the success of the great picture news 
papers. 

“ How do you mean?” the manager 
leaning forward. The word 
“success ’ had galvanised him. 

“ Like this,” the enthusiast. 
“You grant that the proper study of 
mankind is man—as the Pore recently 
said? You grant an intense curiosity as 


’ 


said 


| put the people from the other theatres, 





to everybody else being implanted in the 
human breast? Very well. 

is my scheme. 
stall 


This, then, 
You must have each 
legibly numbered so that the 


whole house behind it and above it can | 
The boxes must be | 


see the number. 
numbered too. You then instal a 
printer with a little press somewhere be- 
hind the scenes, and to him is brought 
soon after the curtain list 
of the names of all the box and stall] 
holders, which he will print off in time 
for the assistants to sell them all over 
the house after Act J. 
This distribution will dis- 
pose of the first interval, 


rises a 


and champagne for your 
business visitors, a new hat 


so forth.” 

“By the way,” 
the manager, ‘“ won't you 
smoke? These are mild.” 

“Thank you,” said the 
other. ‘ Very well,” he 
continued, “the 
terval will be wholly spent 
in the exciting and de- 
lightful task of identifying 
the nobs, in which the nobs 
themselves will take a part. | 
And if there is still a third 
interval it will be equally 
amusingly filled by con- 
versation as to the pasts 
or costumes of the more 
famous of the female nobs 
who are present—an in- 
|terchange of opinion as to 
the lowness of their necks, 
conjectures as to the gen- 
uineness of their hair, and 
so forth. Do yousee?” | 

The manager went to the | 
sideboard and brought back 
some glasses and a bottle. | 
“Yes,” he said, “I see. | 
There 's something in what 
you say. But you don't 
explain how the names are 
to be obtained ?”’ 

“How?” exclaimed the other. “ Why, 
ask for them, to be sure. You'll 
have to begin with a few blanks, 
of course, but directly it gets known 
that you're publishing them during | 
the evening they'll all come in. Bless 
your soul, | know them! and if the nobs 
don’t tumble to it the snobs will, and 
they're numerically strong enough to 
keep any play running. You wont 
have to worry about the play. As for 
the back rows of the stalls, where you 


I BETCHER 


why, they ‘Il absolutely push their ber 
ing-cards at you. What do you say: 





| 


and incidentally bring in a! 
nice little sum for cigars | 


for your leading lady, and | 


said | 


next in- | 





“I think it’s ingenious,” said the 
aie 
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Stag Officer. “1 RODE THIS HORSE YOU 81 
WAS MUCH TOO FRISKY.” 


manager, “and not to be dismissed 


lightly. But I don't see anything to 

prevent all the other managers copy- 

ing it,” 
“There the inventor 


isn’t,” said 


“Nothing ever has been done or will 


be done that can prevent theatrical 
managers from copying each other 
But you'll be the first 
remember that; and the pioneer often 
has some credit. You'll get the start, 
and that meansa lot. For some months, 
at any rate, it will be your theatre t 
which the snobs will crowd.’ 

Such was the interview. 

What the manager will decide can 


It’s chronic. 








not yet be stated, for the week has not 
expired. 
Goose.—Remembrance and many thank 
| for war dividends.”—Daily 7: leqraph. 
This is the best it ean do under pres¢ nt 
conditions, Golden eggs are “ off 
“It was Tennyson who told us that ther 
ire ‘ books in running brooks and sermot fi 
| ston« 
> . ’ ’ 
But it was Swaksrrare who said it 
first. 


MOURS 


Re me 


TUESDAY AND HI RIGHT. 


“WELL, 


WAS ALL 


unt Officer 


LINES ON A NEW HISTORY. 
Weary of Macaunay, never nodding, 

Weary of the stodginess of Stusns, 
We ary of the scientific plodding 


Of the school that only digs and 
orubs ; 
I salute, with grateful admiration 


Foreign to the hireling eulogist, 
CHESTERTON’s red-hot self-revelation 


In the guise of England’s annalist. 


Here is no parade of erudition, 

No pretence of calm judicial tone, 
But the stimulating ebullition 

Of a sort of humanized cyclone ; 
Unafraid of flagrant paradoxes, 


Unashamed of often seeing red, 
Here's a thinker who the compass 
Standing most at ease upon his head, 


Yet with all this acrobatic frolic 
There 's a core of sanity behind 
Madness that is never melancholic, 
Passion never cruel or unkind ; 
And. although his wealth of purple 

patches 
Some precisians may excessive deem, 


OF A REMOUNT CAMP. 


Bor WHEN I RODE HIM ON WEDNESDAY HE 


WHY NOT RIDE HIM ONLY ON TUESDAYS?” 


Still the decoration always matches 
Something rich and splendid in the | 
theme. 


Not a text-book—that may be ad 
mitted 

Full of dates and Treaties and of 
Pacts, 


For our author cannot be acquitted 
Of a liberal handling of his facts ; 
But a stirring proof of Britain's title, 
Less in Empire than in soul, of 
“ Great,” 
And a frank and generous recital 
Of “the glories of our blood and 
State,” 





Journalistic Candour. 


“Mrs. . to her latest days, was a devoted 
student of the ‘ Recorder.’ Her end came | 
through continuous ‘eye strain’ in reading 
the Conference news for several hours two- 
gether.” Methodist Recorder. 


* Barons Court.—To let, furnished, an attrac- 
tive little artist's House, well fitted through 
out.”—~The Observer 
A flapper writes to say that she would | 
like to know more about this attractive 


little artist. 
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SIX-AND-A-PENNY-HALFPENNY. 


“Tuts,” I said, “is perfectly monstrous. It is an outrage. 


It : 
“What have they done to you now?” said Francesca. 
“Have they forbidden you to have your boots made of 
leather, or to go on wearing your shiny old blue serge suit, 
or have they failed in some way to recognise your merits as 
a Volunteer? Quick, tell me so that I may comfort you.” 

“ Listen to this,” I said. 

“T should be better able to listen and you would certainly 
be better able to read the letter if you didn’t brandish it in 
my face.” 

“ When you 've heard it,” I said, “ you ‘Il understand why 
[ brandish it. Listen :— 


“*Srr,—I understand that on the 15th instant you travelled | 
from Star Bend to our London terminus without your season 
ticket, and declined to pay the ordinary fare. One of the 
conditions which you signed stipulates that in the event of 
your inability to produce your season-ticket the ordinary 
fare shall be paid, and as the Railway Executive now con- 
trolling the railways on behalf of the Government is strict 
in enforcing the observance of this condition, I have no 
alternative but to request you to kindly remit me the sum | 
of 6s. 14d. in respect of the journey in question. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


H. W. Hurcninson.’ | 


“This,” I said, as I finished reading the letter, “ comes 
from the Great North-Southern Railway, and is addressed 
to me. What do you think of it?” 

“The miserable man,” said Francesca, “ has split an in 
finitive, but he probably did it under the orders of the 
Railway Executive.” 

‘I don’t mind,” I said, “about his treatment of infini 
tives. He may split them all to smithereens if he likes. 
lt's the monstrous nature of his demand that vexes me."’ 

“What can you expect of a Railway Company?” said 
Francesca, ‘Surely you didn’t suppose a company would | 
display any of the finer feelings ?”’ 

‘ Francesca,” I said, “this is a serious matter. If you 
are not going to sympathise with me, say so at once, and | 
shall know what to do.” 

* Well, what will you do?” 

“I shall plough my lonely furrow—I mean, I shall write 
my lonely letter all by myself, and you shan't help me toe) 
make up any of the stingers that I'm going to put into it.” | 

“Oh, my dear,” she said, “ what is the use of writing | 
stingers to a railway? You might as well smack the 
engine because the guard trod on your foot.” 

“ Well, but, Francesca, I’m boiling over with indig- | 
nation,” 

“So am I,” she said, “ but——” 

“But me no buts,” I said. “Let's boil over together 
and trounce Mr. Hutchinson. Let us write a model letter 
for the use of season-ticket holders who have mislaid their 
tickets. We'll pack it full of sarcasm and irony. We will 
make an appeal to the nobler sentiments of the Board of 
Directors. We will remind them that they too are subject 
to human frailty, and——” ; 

«= WE will not send the letter, but will put it away 
until we've finished our boiling-over and have simmered 
down,” 

“ Francesca,” I said, “am I not going to be allowed to 
communicate to this so-called railway company my opinion 
of its conduct? Are all the pearls of sarcasm with which | 
my mind is teeming to be thrown away ?”’ 

“ Well,” she said, “it would be useless to cast them | 


| before the Railway Executive.” | 
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“Mayn't I hint a hope that the penny-halfpenny will 
come in useful in a time of financial stress ? ” 


“No,” she said decisively, “ you are to do none of these | 
things. Of course they've behaved in a mean and shabby | 


way, but they've got you fixed, and the best thing you 
can do is to get a postal order and send it off to Mr. 
Hutchinson.” 

* Mayn’t I 

“No, certainly not. Write a short and formal note and 
enclose the P.O.; and next time don’t forget your ticket.” 

“Tf you 'll tell me how to make sure of that,” I said, «IJ 
vote for having a statue of you put up.” 

* Does everybody,” she said, “ forget his season-ticket ?” 

“Yes,” I said, “ everybody, at least once a year.” 


R. C. L, 


HERBS OF GRACE. 
VIII. 
SOUTHERN WOOD. 
Somx are for Camphor to put with their dresses, 
‘Lay Russia-leather between em,” say some; 
Some are for Lavender sprinkled in presses, 
Some are for Woodruff, that moths may not come; 
I am for Southernwood, Southernwood, Southernwood 
(Gardy-robe called, they do say, by the French), 
Whisper of summertime, summertime, summertime, 
Southernwood, laid wi’ the clothes of a wench. 


Some are for Violets, some are for Roses, 
Some for Peniriall, some for Bee Balm, 
When they go chureh-along carrying posies 
(Smell ‘em and glance at the lads in the psalm) ; 
I am for Southernwood, Southernwood, Southern woed 
(Lad's Love ‘tis called by the home-folk here by), 
All in the summertime, summertime, summertime 
Lad’s Love 'tis called, and for lad’s love am I. 


W. B. 





THE POET, 


Commenting upon the fact that Mr. Justice Savrer objected to 


Mr. Witp, K.C., 
writer remarks, ‘‘ Why do people write poetry 


reading poetry in court, a contemporary gossip 


yo 


Tae following communications, evidently intended for 
}our contemporary, were inadvertently addressed to Mr. 


Punch: 
Dear Sin,—I took up poetry because I was once bitten 
by an editor's dog and I determined to be avenged. 


Dear Str,—Two years ago I lost Sidney, my pet silk- 


worm, and as I had to take up some hobby I decided on | 


poetry, 


Dear Sir,—With me it is a gift. It just came to me. 


|On the other hand my friends often suggest my seeing & 
| doctor, as they think there may be a piece of bone pressing 


on the brain. 


Dear S1r,—I used to suffer from red hair, and gradually 
[ am getting the stuff turned grey. By the way, can you 
give me a rhyme for “Camouflage "’? 

Dear Sir,—I began writing lyrics for ragtime revues, 
because I wanted to see what would happen if I just took 
hold of the pen and let her rip. 

From a calendar : 

** October 31. Wednesday. 
August to October Game Certificates expire, 
Mystical carpeted earth, with dead leaves of desire, 
Disrobing earth dying beneath love's fire."’ 
The rhymes are all right, but the scansion of the first line 
is susceptible of improvement. 
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Fair Lecturer (to Food Economy Committee). “Or Course I HAD TO MAKE IT AS SIMPLE AS POSSIBLE TO REACH A RATHER LOW 
LEVEL OF INTELLECT. I HOPE YOU ALL UNDERSTOOD," 





detective stories His Last Bow (Murray), and also warns us 

OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. that Sherlock Holmes is “somewhat crippled by oceasional 

(By Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) attacks of rheumatism,” there is not in my lay opinion any 

It would seem that “ Bartimeus” occupies the same rela- | cause for alarm. If I may jest about such an austere per- 
tive position towards the silent Navy of 1917 that Joun | sonageas Sherlock, I should say that there are several strings 
Srrance Winter did towards the Army of the pre-Kirxina | still left to his bow, and that the ever amenable and admir- 
era. All his men are magnificent fellows, his women sym-|ing Watson means to use them for all they are worth, At 
pathetic and courageous. The Hun, depicted as an unsports- any rate I sincerely hope so, for if it is conceivable that 
man-like brute (which he is), invariably gets it in the neck some of us grow weary of Sherlock's methods when we are 
(which, I regret to say, he doesn’t). And so all is for the given a long draught of them no one will deny that they 
best in the best of all possible services. In the Navy they are palatable when taken a small dose atatime. Sherlock, 
are nothing if not consistent and, while the military ‘story-| in short, is a national institution, and if he is to be closed 
teller who did not have his knife into the higher command | now and for ever I feel sure that the Bosches will claim to 
would be looked upon as a freak, “ Bartimevs”’ loyally | have finished him off. And that would bea pity. Of these 
includes amongst his galaxy of perfect people Lords of the | eight stories the best are “The Dying Detective” and the 
Admiralty no less than the lower ratings. No one knows “Bruce-Partington Plans,” but all of them are good to 
the Navy and its business better than “ Bartimeus,” and he| read, except perhaps “The Devil's Fort,” which left a 
owes his popularity to that fact. Yet he tells us very little | “ most sinister impression” on dear old Watson's mind, 
about it, preferring to dwell on the personal attributes of | and incidentally on my own. 
his individual heroes, throwing in just enough incidental 
detail to give his stories the proper sea tang. Of late a good 
many people have been busy informing us that the Navy, | so vast that no single reader can hope even to keep count of 
like Gitpert’s chorus-girl, is no better than it should be.| them, there emerges one of particular appeal. This is a 
But the fault, if there be one, does not lie with the men that claim that may certainly be made for An Airman’s Outings 
“Bartimevs” has selected to write about in his latest novel, | (BLackwoop), especially just now when everything associ 
The Li ng Trick (CassELL), which will therefore lose none of ated with aviation is—I was about to say sur le taps, but 
the appreciation it deserves on that account, And with the phrase is hardly well chosen—so conspicuously in the 
such a leal and brilliant champion to take the part of the limelight. The writer of these modest but thrilling records 











Navy afloat, the Navy ashore, whether in Parliament or out veils his 
of it, may very well be left to take care of itself. “Contact.” With regard to his method I can hardly do 
better than repeat what is said in a brief preface by Major- 


Although Sir Artuur Conan Doyze calls his collection of !'General W. 5. Brancker, Deputy Director-General of 





Every now and then, out of a mass of War-books grown 


identity under the technical nom de guerre of | 
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| the second—with Virginia, | 


| morbid ne’er-do-well. 


| wing 
_ a kind to take your breath—tales of battles above the clouds, 


| Souls in the Making (CHAPMAN 
| AND Han) is mainly an analysis , 


| threatened by the intrusion of 
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Military Aeronautics: “The author depicts the daily life, 
of the flying officer in France, simply and with perfect | 
truth; indeed he describes heroic deeds with such modera- | 
tion and absence of exaggeration that the reader will scarcely 
realise,” ete. But he will be a reader poor indeed in 
imagination who is not helped by these pages to realise 
some part of the debt that we owe to these marvellous 
boys of ours. As for the heroic deeds, they are of 


of trenches captured by aeroplane, of men fatally wounded, 
thousands of feet above the enemy country, recovering | 
consciousness and working their guns till they sank dead, 
while their battered machines planed for the security of 
friendly lines, Surely the whole history of War has no 
picture to beat this in devotion. 

Evetyn Branscombe Petter has much that is interesting 
to say about men and women, and packs her thought (I 
risk the “ her”) into a quasi-Meredithian form of phrasing 
which does not always escape obscurity. But how much ' 


| better this than a limpid flow of ; 


words without notable content! | 


of two love episodes in the life 
of a young man, the liberally 
educated son of an ambitious | 
self-made soapmaker. The first | 
—with Sue, the pretty waitress | 
—is thwarted by a very per- 
sistent and unpleasant clerk ; | 


return to the Kerr household. In the midst of their bothers 
Osborne is given a post as traveller in motor-cars at a bi 
salary. So off he goes, while Marie, like the other little 
pig of the poem, stays at home, and enjoys herself hugely. 
When he returns she hardly cares about him at all: and 
might indeed have continued this attitude of indifference 
—who knows how long ?—had not some Higher Power 
(perhaps the Paper Controller) decreed a happy ending on 
page 340. A lesson, I am sure, to us all; but of what 
character remains ambiguous. 


In such a title as The North East Corner (Grant 
Ricuarps) there is something bleak and uninviting, some- 
thing suggestive of the bitter mercies of an average English 
April, that is by no means confirmed in the story itself, 
Windy it certainly is—it runs to 496 pages—for I do not 
remember any other recent volume where the characters 
really do talk so much “ like a book,” and though, of course, 
this may be a true way of presenting the customs of a 
hundred years ago, one feels that it can be over-done. Frank 
Hamilton, the magnanimous 
friend, facile politician and all- 
but hero, was the worst offender, 
not only making love to the Mar- 
quis’s unhandsome daughter in 
stately periods, and invariably 
addressing pretty Sarah Owen, 
who was much too good for his 
and the author’s treatment of 
her, in the language of a Cabinet 
meeting (as popularly imagined), 





girl of birth and breeding—is 


a queerly 

There is 
no action to speak of, so one, 
can't speak of it. I can only 
say that the interest of the 
shrewd analysis held me, and 
that if my guess as to the sex wie 


the girl's cousin, 
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but being hardly able even to 
lose his temper decently in| 
honest ejaculation. Rolfe, his | 
friend, was a Jacobin of the | 
blackest, who preached sedition | 
and the right of tenants to vote | 
as they chose; and the Hamil- | 
tons were renegades who gained | 
titles and honours by support- | 
ing a failing Ministry, from the | 
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of the writer ke sound it is 
noteworthy that more pains 


characters of the men than of the two girls, who are some- 
thing shadowy—charming unfinished sketches. There isa 
vigour and an effect of personality in the writing that put 
this novel above the large class of the merely competent. 
Odd what a vogue has lately developed for what I might 

call the ultra-domestic school of fiction. Here is another 
example, Married Life (Cassei.), in which Miss May 
Everton, following the mode, unites her hero and heroine 
at the beginning and leaves them to flounder for our edifi- | 
cation amid the trials of double blessedness. I am sorry to 
say it, but her great solution for the eternal problem of 
How to be Happy though Married appears to be the pos- | 
session of a sufficient bank-balance to prevent the chain 
from galling. In other words, not to be too much married. 
All this love-in-a-cottage talk has clearly no allurement for 
Miss Epamron. With her, the protagonists, Osborne and 
his young wife, are no sooner wed than their troubles begin 
—troubles of the domestic budget, of cooking and stove 
lighting and the rest. (By the way, for all its carefully 
British topography, I strongly suspect the whole story of | 
an exotic origin, chiefly from certain odd-sounding words | 
that seem to have en in here and there. Does our | 
island womanhood really talk of a matinée, in the sense of 
an article of attire? If so, this is the first I hear of it). To 


DURING THE HOSPITABLE AIR-RAID SEASON THE MONTMO 
RENCY-BROWNS MAINTAIN THEIR HABITUAL EXCLUSIVENEESS. 


| and skill are bestowed upon the 


most opportunely patriotic of | 
motives. The general drift of | 

_—— the plot is neither very readily 
to be summarised nor indeed very satisfactory, and one | 
might disagree with Mr. Joun Heron Lerrer at several | 
points. At the same time, as his many friends would 
expect, there is much to be grateful for in this quiet study | 
of Irish times and politics very different from our own. | 
There is a ring of sincerity for one thing, matched by a 
literary grace that saves his chapters from ever becoming 
irritating even when they move most slowly. 


If the vintage to which “Miss Karnartne Tynay’s” 
novels belong is so old that some of its flavour has departed, 
there is no doubt that many of us are still glad enough 
to sample it. In these nervous times it is in fact very 
restful to read a book as calm and detached as Miss Mary 
(Murray). Not that Mary refrained from allowing her beart 
to flutter in the wrong direction, but even the simplest 
of us couldn't really be alarmed by this excursion. Mrs. 
Hinkson seems to take all her nice characters under her 
protective wing, and to include you and me (if we are 
nice) in a pleasant family party. So at little outlay you 
have the chance to go to Ireland and stay quietly an 
decorously with the de Burghs. There you will meet @ 
very saint in Lady de Burgh, and you will breathe the 
right local atmosphere, and have, on the whole, a g 
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and tranquillizing time. 
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hidden brain in the Foreign Office?” 


a 


A German posing as a 


pending his escape. 


tea” trick. 
sists in finding a man with a pot/ 
of tea and giving him a sovereign | 
to go round the corner and buy a 

ham sandwich, the thief mean- 

while offering to hold the pot of | 
tea. When the owner returns the | 
tea has, of course, vanished. 


The increased consumption of | =)\ 
bread, says Sir Arruur Yapp, is 
due to the 9d. loaf. It would just 
serve us right if bread cost 2s. 6d. | 
4% pound and there wasn't any, | 
_ like everything else. 

+ 

“Tt is all a matter of taste,” | 
says a correspondent of The Daily | 
Mail, “but 1 think parsnips are | 
now at their best.” They may be 
| looking their best, but the taste 
| remains the same. 

* *¢ 

Seventy tons of blackberries for 
the soldiers have been gathered | 
by school-children in Buckingham- | 
shire. Arrangements have been 
| made for converting this fruit into 
plum-and-apple jam. 





“Home Ruler” was the oceupa- 
| tion given by a Chertsey woman | 
;on her sugar-card application. 


|The Foop Conrron.eEr states that | 


Prorre are asking, ‘Can there be a! fishing at Southwold. 





¥ 
Three men were charged at Old Street 
last week with attempting the “ pot of 
The trick apparently con- 
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| A dk Iphin nearly eight feet in length 


|has been landed by a boy who was 


Its last words 


' ; . . 
| Were that it hoped the public would 
| 


understand that it had only heard of 


Swiss, and | the food shortage that morning, 
stated by the police to be “a spy and * 

a dangerous character,” has been sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment. 
The matter will be further investigated 


*" 

Captain Orro Sverprup, the Arctic 
explorer, has returned his German 
decorations. 
Kasper at once gave orders for the 
North Pole to be folded up and put 
away, * * 
on 


\ certain number of cold storage 














| ‘THE REV SILVANUS JONES 
WILL PREACH 

| NEXT SUNDAY MORNING 

| ON 

| 


WHATS WRONG 
THE CHURCH? 
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THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR, 


|that Mr. 


Upon hearing this the! 
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Justics Dartine, who last 
week cracked a joke which was not 
understood by some American soldiers, 
has decided to do it all over again. 

* & 


. * . 

The power of music! An enterprising 
firm of manufacturers offers pensions to 
women who become widows after the 
purchase of a piano on the instalment 
plan. es 

We understand that a Member of 
Parliament will shortly ask for a day | 
to be set aside to inquire into the con- | 


}duct of Mr. Pammp Sxowpen, who is 


reported to have recently shown 
marked pro-British tendencies. 
x & 


In view of the attitude taken 
up by The Daily Express against | 
Sur Arraur Conan Doynn. on the 
question of “spooks,” we under- 
stand that the celebrated author, 
who has long contemplated the 
final death of Sherlock Holmes, 
ihas arranged that the famous 
y | detective shall one day be found 
|dead with a copy of The Daily 
Express in his hand. 

™ %& 





; A customer, we are told, may 
take his own buns into a public 
eating - house, but the proprietor 
y | must register them, In view of 

| the growing habit of pinching food, 
4‘ \the pre-war custom of chaining 
ithem to the umbrella-stand is no 
longer regarded as safe, 





INDIA MOVES, 

| Dear Mr. Puncn,—tThe follow- 
‘ing is taken from a letter from the 
Quartermaster - General in India 
to the General Officers Command- | 

ing Divisions and Independent 
Brigades :— 

“| am directed to point out that 





although this form of intimidation may | eggs at sixpence each are being released | at present there appears to he consider- 
'work with the Government it has no in Berlin and buyers are urged to“ fetch able diversity of opinion regarding the 


| terrors for him, + * 


anticipates getting a revenue of forty 


million pounds from a monopoly of tea. | 


| The 
| 


It is thought that he must have once 


| been a grocer, * * 


The Law Courts are to be made 





tussian Minister of Finance! awarded 


them promptly.” 


for 


bravery by civilians. 
ae x * 


acts 


One of the new toys for Christmas | 


is a eat which will swim about in a 


patn. 


learn to swim it might be the means of | 


, 8vailable as an air-raid shelter by day | saving several of its lives. 


| and night, and some of our revue pro- 
| Prietors are already complaining of 

unfair competition. 

* * 

| Twosurvivors of the battle of Inker- 
man have been discovered at Brighton. 


| 
| Most unfavourably commented on by 
many of the week-end visitors. 





Their inactivity in the present crisis is | 


* 


A correspondent w uld like to know 


whether the naval surgeon who recently | 
described in The Lancet how he raised 
| hypnotic blisters ” by suggestion re- 
ceived his tuition from one of our Uni- 


versity riverside coaches, 
Pi * . 


ak 
| We are asked to deny the rumour 





° ' 
In this connection | number of buttons, and the method of 
| several Iron Crosses have already been | 


of distinguished 


placing the same on mattresses in use 
in hospitals. 

I am therefore to request that in 
future all hospital mattresses should be 
made up with fifty-three buttons placed 
in fifteen rows of four and three alter- 


If only the household cat could | nately.” 


This should convince your readers 
that even India has at last grasped | 
the idea of the War and is getting a 
move on. 








“Mr. H, A. Barker, the bonesetter, per- 
formed a bloodless and successful operation 
esterday upon Mr. Will Thorne’s knee, which 
he fractured six years ago.”—Sunday Paper. 
If the case is correctly reported—which 
we doubt—it was very confiding of 
Mr. Tuorne to go to him again. 
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_ Too busy—selfish swine—is he 


| His missives urge me not to fly 


| 


| 


My idea of a tea is several cups of the 
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MORE SORROWS OF THE SULTAN. 
Beersnesa gone, and Gaza too! 
And lo! the British lion, 
After a pause to comb his mane, 
Is grimly padding off again, 
Tail up, en route for Zion. 


Yes, things are looking rather blue, 
Just as in Mesopotamy ; 

My life-blood trickles in the sand ; 

My veins run dry; I cannot stand 
Much more of this phlebotomy. 


In vain for Wiii1aM's help I cry, 
Sick as a mule with glanders ; 


With winning ground in Italy 
And losing it in Flanders. 


But use the utmost fury 
To hold these Christian dogs at bay 
And for his sake to block the way 
To his belovéd Jewry. 


“ My feet,” he wired, “ have trod those | 
scenes ; 

Within the walls of Salem \ 
My sacred presence deigned to dwell, 
And I should hate these hounds of hell 

To be allowed to scale ’em. 


“So do your best to give them beans 
(You have some ammunition ?), 
And at a less congested date 
I will arrive and consecrate 
Another German mission.” 


That's how he wires, alternate days, 
But sends no troops to trammel 
The foe that follows as I bump 
Across Judea on the hump 
Of my indifferent camel. 





Well, I have tried all means and ways, 
But seldom fail to foozle ‘em ; 

And now if Wrm11am makes no sign | 

(This is his funeral more than mine) | 
The giaours can have Jerusalem. 

0.8. | 


THE SUGAR FIEND. 


“I wron have a cup of tea,” I said to | 
the waitress, “China if possible; and | 
please don’t forget the sugar.” 

“Yes, and what will you eat with 
it?” she asked. 

“ What you please,” I replied; “ it is | 
all horrible.” 

I do not take kindly to war-time teas. | 


' 





| 


best China, with three large lumps of | 


} 
| 


| 
| 





sugar in each, and half-a-dozen fancy- 


present moment is the man who has ‘Thereis very little to tell,” he replied 
the most accurate memory for the sorrowfully, “but it is tragic enough, 
things he was doing in the early sum- | All my life I have been fond of sugar, 
mer of 1914). Before the war I took always nine 

The loss of the cakes I could bear|lumps to a cup of tea, (It was my 
stoically enough if they would leave my | turn to raise my hat.) By a@ severe 
tea alone, or rather if they would allow | course of self-repression I have reduced 
me a reasonable amount of sugar for it. | it to seven, but I cannot get below that, 
However, we are an adaptable people|I have given up the attempt. There 
and there are ways in which even the| area hundred cures for the drink habit; 
sugar paper-dish menace can be met.| there is not one forthe sugar habit. As 
My own plan, here offered freely to all| 1 cannot repress the desire, I have had 
my fellow-sufferers, provides an admir-| to put all my energy into getting hold 
able epitome of War and Peace. The of sugar. I noticed some time ago that 
sugar allowance being about half what at these restaurants they give the sugar 
it ought to be, I take half of the cup allowance to all customers who ask for 
unsweetened, thus tasting the bitter- tea or coffee, although perhaps twenty 
ness of war, and then I put in the sugar | per cent. of them do not take sugar at 





and bask in the sunshine of peace. 

On this particular occasion peace 
was on the point of being declared 
when I found my attention irresistibly 


‘compelled by the man sitting opposite 
|to me, the only other occupant of my 


table. At first I thought of asking 
him not to stare at me so rudely, and 
then I found that he was not looking 


at me but over my shoulder at some} 


object at the end of the room. I can 
resist the appeal of three hundred 
people gazing into the sky at the same 
moment, but the intense concentration 
of this man was too much for me. I 
turned round. Seeing nothing unusual 
I turned back again, but it was too 
late. My sugar had gone! No trace 
of it anywhere, except in the bubbles 
that winked suspiciously on the sar- 
face of the miscreant’s tea. 

His face did not belong to any of the 
known criminal types. It was a pale, 
dreamy, garden-suburb sort of face— 
a face you couldn't possibly give in 
charge, except, perhaps, under the 
Military Service Acts. 

“Do you know,” | said to him, “ that 


you have just committed one of the| 


most terrible offences open to civilised 
mankind 
help me if | exaggerate) than trampling 
on an allotment ?”’ 

“Oh, I'm sorry!” he replied, waking 
from his dream, “ Did you want that 
sugar? 
getting on very well without it.” 

As I could not believe him to be 


rowingly as I could the joy of those 
first few moments after the declaration 


of peace. 


a crime even worse (Heaven | 


You know, you seemed to be | 


I suggested to him that he! 


all. It is these people who supply me 

| wee the extra sugar I need. In your 
case it was an honest mistake. I always 
wait to see if people are proposing to use 
their sugar before I appropriate it.” 

“ But if you only take from the will- 
ing,’ I inquired, ‘‘ why do you not ask 
their permission ?”’ 

“I suppose I have given you the 
right to ask me that question,” he 
replied with much dignity, “but it is 
| painful to me to have to answer it. I 
have not yet sunk so low that I have 
to beg people for their cast-off sugar. 
I may come to it in the end, perhaps. 
At present the ‘earnest gaze’ trick is 
| generally sufficient, or, where it fails, a 
|kick on the shin. But I hate cruelty.” 
| ‘ Physical cruelty,” I suggested. 

“No, any kind of cruelty. I have 
| said that in yourcase I made a mistake. 

If I could repair it I would.” 

«“ Well,” I said, “ here’s something 
iyou can do towards it, although it’s 
| little enough.” And I handed him the 
‘ticket the waitress had written out for 
ime. “And now I'll go and get a cup 
of tea somewhere.” 

‘One moment,” he said, as I rose to 
igo. ‘“ We may meet again.” 

“ Never!” | said firmly. 

“Ah, but we may, I havea number 
| of disguises. Let me suggest something 
‘that will make another mistake of this 
_ kind impossible.” 3 

| “Tam not going to give up my 
| plav,”” I said. 

“No, don’t,” he answered ; “ but why 








| beyond the reach of pity, I explained | not drink the sugared half first ?” 
my method to him, describing as har- | 





| Extract from an official letter re- 
‘ceived “ Somewhere in France ':— 
“It must be clearly understood that the 


cakes with icing sugar all over them might sometimes find it useful himself, | numbers shown under the heading, ‘ Awaiting 


and cream in the middle, and just a few | 
cucumber sandwiches for the finish, | 
(This does sound humorous, no doubt, 
but I seek no credit for it. 


if ever he should be compelled to sit 
at an unoccupied table. (‘ Touché,” he 
murmured, raising his hat). “And 


| Leave’ will be the number of all ranks who 
|have not had leave to the United Kingdom 
|since last arrival in this country, whether 
| such arrival was their last return from Leave, 


Humour | now,” I concluded, “as I have told | or their last arrival in France.” é 
| used to depend upon a sense of propor- | you my system, perhaps you will tell| And the Authorities are still wondering 


tion. It now depends upon memory.|me yours—not for imitation, but for| why the “ Awaiting Leave” list tallied 


The funniest man in England at the! 


avoidance.” 


| so exactly with the daily strength. 
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A GREAT INCENTIVE. 


(reading despatch from the All-Highest). “‘DEFEND JERUSALEM AT ALL COSTS FOR 


LIN 

\ aS) 
way 
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LP | 
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- \ . 
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MYSELF.’ 


I WAS ONCE THERE 


Meumep 
MY SAKE. 
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THE MUD LARKS. 


Tue ammunition columns on either 
flank provide us with plenty of amuse- 
ment. They seem to live by stealing 
each other's mules. My line-guards 
tell me that stealthy figures leading 
shadowy donkeys are crossing to and 
fro all night long through my lines. 
The respective C.O.’s, an Australian 
and an Irishman, drop in on us from 
time to time and warn us against each 
other. I remain strictly neutral, and 
so far they have respected my neu- 


trality. I have taken steps toward 
this end by surrounding my horses 
with bar wire and spring guns, 


tying bells on them and doubling the 
uard. 
Monk, the Australian, dropped in 
on us two or three days ago, “That 


darn Sinn Feiner is the 
limit,” said he; “lifted 
my best moke off me 
last night while I was 
up at the batteries. 
He'd pinch Bataam’s 
ass." We murmured 
condolences, but Monk 
waived them aside. 
“Oh, it’s quite all 
right.. I wasn’t born 
esterday, or the day 

fore for that matter. 
I’ll make that merry 
Fenian weep tears of 
blood before I’ve fin- 
ished. Just you watch.” 

O'Dwyer, the merry 
Fenian, called next day. 

‘Give us a dhrink, 
brother - officers,” said 2 





laughter.” 





happened. 

* Ye know that herrin’-gutted bush- 
ranger over yonder? He'd stale the 
milk out of your tea, he would, be the 
same token. Well, last night he got 


_ vicious and took a crack at my lines. 





_ I bad rayson to suspect he'd be afther 
| tryin’ somethin’ on, so I laid for him. 
| I planted a certain mule where he could 
| stale it an’ guarded the rest four deep. 
Begob, will ye believe me, but he fell 


ties to his credit, including a Brigadier. | 
I have to twitch him to harness him, 
sideline him to groom him, throw him 
to clip him, and dhrug him to get him| 
shod. Perceive the jest now? Esteemed 
comrade Monk is afther pinchin’ an in- | 
fallable packet o’ sudden death, an’ he | 
don’t know it—yet.” 

« What's the next move?” I inquired. | 

“I’m going to lave him there. Mind 
you I don’t want to lose the old moke 
altogether, because, to tell the truth, 
I’m a biteen fond of him now that I 
know his thricks, but I figure Mr. 
Monk will be a severely cured character 
inside a week, an’ return the beastie 
himself with tears an’ apologies on} 
vellum so long.” | 

I met O'Dwyer again two days later | 





on the mud track. 


“Oh, so it was O’Dwyer’s mule?” 
Albert Edward cut in innocently, 

Monk nodded hastily. “Yes, so it 
turned out. Well, out of respect for 
O'Dwyer I looked after it as far as it 
would allow me, naturally expecting 
he ’d come over and claim it—but he 
didn't. On the fourth day, after it had 
made a light breakfast off a bombardier’s 
ear and kicked a gap in a farrier, I got 
absolutely fed up, turned the damn | 
cannibal loose and gave it a cut with | 
a whip for godspeed. It made off due 
east, cavorting and snorting until it 
reached the tank-track ; there it stopped 
and picked a bit of grass. Presently 
along comes a tank, proceeding to the 
fray, and gives the mule a poke in the | 
rear. The mule lashes out, catching 














Keen Motorist (who has temporarily taken to push-otking, to leisurely fowl which |mad and set about the 
has brought him low). | 


We asked what had |_B=S™BICTIONS.” 


He reined up his | the tenk in the chest, and then goes on | 
cob and begged a cigarette. | with his grazing without looking round, | 


——— leaving the tank. for | 
| dead, as by all human | 
standards it should, 
have been, of course. | 
But instead of being ; 
dead the box of tricks 
ups and gives the donk 
another butt and moves 
jon, That roused the | 
jmule properly. He} 
closed his eyes and laid 
into the tank for dear | 
life; you could hear it | 
clanging a mile away. | 

“After delivering two | 
dozen of the best, the | 
moke turned round to | 
sniff the cold corpse, | 
but the corpse was still | 











'Then the mule went 





LD A . 


“JusT.xOU WAIT TILL THEY REMOVE THESE PETROL /tank in earnest. He 
ome i in ce 

“ Been havin’ the fun o’ the worrld| upper-cut it on the point, hooked it 
down at the dressin’-station watchin’ | behind the ear, banged its slats, planted 
Monk's casualties rollin’ in,” said he. | his left on the mark and his right on 
“Terrible spectacle, ‘nough to make a | the solar plexus, but still the tank sat 
sthrong man weep. Mutual friend | up and took nourishment. 


'warm and smiling. | 


Monk lookin’ "bout as genial as a wet 
hen. This is goin’ to be a wondherful 
lesson to him. See you later.” He 
nudged his plump cob and ambled off, 


whistling merrily. 





But it was Monk we saw later. He 


|into the thrap head-first—the poor} wormed his long corpse into “ Mon 





“Then the donkey let a roar out of 
him and closed with it; tried the half- 
Nelson, the back heel, the scissors, the 
roll, and the flying-mare; tried West- 
moreland and Cumberland style, collar 
and elbow, Cornish, Graeco-Roman, 
scratch-as-scratch-can and Ju-jitsu. 





| simple divil.” 

| “But he got your mule,” said Albert 

| Edward, perplexed. 

| “Shure an’ he did, you bet he did— 

he got old Lyddite.” 
Albert Edward 

| puzzled. 

| “Very high explosive—hence name,” 

| O'Dwyer explained. 

* Dear hearrts,” he went on, “ he’s 

| got my stunt mule, my family assassin ! 

| That long-ear has twenty-three casual- 


and I were still 





| Repos ” and sat on Albert Edward’s bed | Nothing doing. 





‘ 


; Then as a last des- 
laughing like a tickled hyena. “ Fun-} pairing effort he tried to charge it over 
niest thing on earth,” he spluttered. lon its back and rip the hide off it with 
“A mule strayed into my lines t’other | his teeth. 

night and refused to leave. It was a| “But theoldtank gave a“ good-by ee” 
rotten beast, a holy terror ; it could kick | cough of its exhaust and rumbled off 
a fly off its ears and bite a man in half. | as if nothing had happened, nothing at 
I don’t mind admitting it played battle-/ all. I have never seen such a look of 
dore and what’s-‘is-name with my/j|surprise on any living creature's face 
organisation for a day or two, but out|as was on that donk’s. He sank down 
of respect for O'Dwyer, blackguard | on his tail, gave a hissing gasp aD 
though he is, I. . .” rolled over stone dead. Broken heart.” 


ES An rE 
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Aunt Maria. “Do you kNow I ONCE 

I'D KNOWN THEN WHAT I KNOW NOW I'D HA 
“Ts that the end?” Albert Edward | 
inquired. 
“It is,” said Monk; “and if you go} 
outside and look half-right you'll see| 
the bereaved Mr. O’Dwyer, all got up in | 
sack-cloth, cinders and crépe rosettes, | 
mooning over the deceased like a dingo | 
on an ash-heap,” PATLANDER. | 








‘For the Duration .. .” 

The forenoon service in the Parish Church | 

will be at 11 o'clock instead of 11.15 on Sun 

day first, and will continue till further orders.” 
Scottish Paper. 


Aid for the Military Police. 
_ “The recruiting hut which is being erected | 
in Trafalgar Square in connection with the |r 
campaign undertaken by the Ministry of 
Labour to recruit women for the Women’s | 
Army Auxiliary Cops will shortly be com- } 
pleted.” — Sunday Pictorial. ¢ 


“ = a2 . lf 
She was visited occasionally by a man of 


foreign appearance, who was believed to be her 
ther-in law.”—Ipswich Evening Star. 
Probably one of those “ strained rela- | 
tions’ we so often read about. 
; Saas 
‘My Correspondent’s bona fides are above | 
suspicion.” / 
“The Clubman” in “The Pall Mall Gazette.” | 
One good fide deserves another, but of | 
course the more the merrier. i} 


Shall make a shining pathway—then 
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VE TOLD A POLICEMAN,” 


INVITATION, 

Ir you will come and stay with us 
you shall not want for ease ; 
We'll swing you on a cobweb between 

the forest trees ; 
And twenty little singing-birds upon a 





flowering thorn 
Cy , LRT test 
Shall hush you every evening and wake) 
you every morn, 


If you will come and stay with us you! 
need not miss your school ; 


verched upon his stool; 
perched upon | tool 


none but fairies know— 
The way the wind goes wandering and 
on i 


how the daisies grow. 


If you will come and stay with us you} 
” ghall not lack, my dear, 
The finest fairy raiment, the best of| 
fairy cheer ; 


We'll send a million glow-worms out,|}) ger. “I bave had great fun,” one 


and slender chains of light 


R. F. 


why not come to-night? 








Christmas Fare in War-time. 
‘«« Whatever the dinner be like, we can still 
save our fill of holly and mistletoe.”-—-Star. 








ACTUALLY SAW THR KAISER RIDING THROUGH THE STREETS OF LONDON AS BOLD 4S Brass. IP 


IMITATION AIR-RAIDS. 


Mr. Punch is glad to note that some 
real efforts are being made to meet the | 
public needs in this matter on nights | 
when there is no attack by the enemy. | 

In particular the owners of certain | 


| large warehouses have come forward in 


a spirited manner by giving directions 
for the banging of large folding-doors 
at suitable (irregular) hours. Private 
individuals also, especially when re- 
turning home late at night, can do 


iA learned toad shall teach you, high-| something in the way of supplying 


entertainment for nervous residents in 


| And he will tell you many things that the neighbourhood. Much is expected, 


too, of the large dairy companies, who, 
by their control of vast numbers of 
heavy milk-cans, are in a peculiarly 
favoured position. By the manipu- 
lation of these vessels on a stone floor 
a very complete imitation of a raid can 
be produced. A good deal, of course, 
can be done by any ordinary house- 


correspondent writes, “ with a very de- 
liberate and heavily - striking Dutch 
clock, which I have lately put against 
my party-wall. My neighbour's family 
frequently jump up and run for the 
basement. When they get used to the 
thing I shall give the other side a turn.” 
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THE FIRE-DRILL. 


Oxcz a month, as laid down in 
“Orders for Auxiliary Hospitals for 
Officers,” or some such document, we 
practise fire-drill. This consists of es- 
caping from upper windows by means 
of precarious canvas chutes. The only 
people exempted from this ceremony 
are Mrs. Ropes—who watches with 
great delight from a safe distance—and 
Sister, who stands sternly at the top to 
make sure (a) that those patients who 
don’t want to go down do go down, and 
(b) that those patients. who do want to 
go down don’t go down more than once. 
No excuses are taken. The fixed ration 
is one slither per chute per person. 

We had this month’s rehearsal last 
Tuesday. The patients were put through 
it first, Major Stanley—to his great dis- 
gust—being chosen to lead the way and 
set his juniors an example. He was 
told that it was possible, by sticking 
out his elbows, to go down as slowly 
as he liked; but he must have done it 
wrong somehow, for he disappeared 
with startling suddenness the instant 
he let go the window-sill, and almost 
simultaneously his boots shot out at the 
other end and doubled Dutton the butler 
up so badly that he had to be taken away 
and reinflated. 

Haynes, who came next, insisted on 
first making his dying speech from the 
window, for, as he pointed out to Sister, 
when people allowed themselves to be 
inserted alive into machines of this 
type there was every likelihood of their 
reappearing at the other end in the form 
of sausages. Seymour handed Sister a 
bulky package labelled “Wi.” before 
starting, and most of us managed to be 
mildly humorous in some way or other. 

Mrs. Ropes, on the lawn, enjoyed it 
all immensely; and so did Ansell, who 
was standing beside her with an air of 
detachment. Sister's eagle eye singled 
him out. 

“Come along, Mr. Ansell,” she called. 
“T see you—your turn next. No shirk- 
ing.” 

“T’m not in this, Sister,”’ he answered 
— : 
“Oh, indeed! And why not?” 

* Because I sleep on the verandah. 
If there’s a fire I simply get out of 
bed and step into the garden.” 

“Oh, no, hg don’t,” put in Seymour. 
“That would be entirely contrary to 
regulations. The official method of 
escaping from burning buildings is 
down the official chute. In case of 
fire your correct procedure will be to 
double smartly upstairs, commend your 
soul to Providence in a soldier-like 
manner, and toboggan smartly down.” 

(Have I mentioned that Seymour is 
an Adjutant ?) . 





“That's right, Captain Seymour,” 
said Sister from above. “ Bring him 
up under escort if necessary.” 

After the patients came Miss Ropes, 
and after her the domestic staff, be- 
ginning with the less valuable members 
and working up gradually to Dutton 
and Cook. It was possible to trace the 
progress of the younger and slighter 
maids by a swiftly-descending squeal, 
while that of the more portly was 
visible as a leisurely protuberance. At 
last Cook was the only one left—Dutton 
was not feeling quite up to performing 
the journey. She was a new cook, 
and very precious. She had all the| 
generous proportions of her profession, | 
and with them went a placid temper | 
and a great sense of personal dignity. | 

*Oh, Cook,” said Miss Ropes, “ you | 
needn't go down, you know, unless | 
you want to.” 

There are times when official regula- 
tions must be sacrificed to diplomacy. 
But Cook was in high good humour, 
and quite determined on doughty deeds. 
Miss Ropes said no more. 

The task of getting a wide cook into 
& narrow canvas tube proved quite 
unexpectedly difficult; and, when it was 
accomplished, so far from sticking out 
her elbows as brakes, she had to press 
them close to her sides in order to 
move at all. With the aid of a friendly 
pressure applied to the top of her head 
by Sister she got slowly under way. 
The chute bulged portentously. The 
bulge travelled a few feet; then it 
stuck and became violently agitated. 
Sister clutched at the top of the chute, 
while Dutton hung manfully on to the 
other end. 

“Don't struggle,” said Sister in a 
stern professional voice. ‘ Keep your 
arms still, and you'll come down all 
right.” A muffled screaming and a 
dangerously increased agitation of the 
chute was the only reply. Cook had 
quite lost her head and was having 
violent hysterics. Three or four of us 
raced upstairs to aid Sister in keeping 
the top end of the apparatus from 
jerking free, while several more’ went 
to the assistance of the flustered 
Dutton. 

Cook ceased to struggle for a mo- 
ment, but only through exhaustion; 
for when Sister seized the opportunity 
to repeat her advice a fresh paroxysm 
came on, and everybody “ stood to” at 
their posts again. Miss Ropes con- 
ceived the idea of attaching a cord to 
Cook’s armpits and hauling her up 
again by main force. She dashed into 
the house, and found a demoralised 
kitchen-maid calling incoherently for 








help down the telephone. 
Meanwhile Cook had had her worst 
spasm. We hung grimly on to the! 





|The printer seems to have thought 80 


chute, dismally confident that some. 
thing would have to give way soon, 
Suddenly there was a rending sound; 
the seam of the canvas ripped open 
and a gaping slit sie 4 through 
which Cook's freed arm flapped wildly. 
Then the arm disappeared as the body 
to which it was attached gathered 
momentum; and when Miss Ropes 
appeared with a length of cord she 
was just in time to see her retainer 
return to the world—alive, but practi- 
cally inside out. 

As soon as Cook recovered her breath 
it was apparent that her temper was no 
longer placid. Forgetting entirely that 
it was by her own choice that she had 
made the trip, she gave us all to under- 
stand that she believed the whole inci- 
dent to have been specially arranged 
for her humiliation. She gave notice 
on the spot, and staggered indignantly 
to the house to pack her box, leaving 
her employer once again face to face 
with the Servant Problem. 








THE ARTISETTE. 
(An Engineering School for Women has 
been started in Scotland.) 
Wauat if my lady should appear 
In a mechanic's grimy gear ? 
I shall not squeamishly decline 
To figure at her shrine. 


If Vulcan's smoky sway precludes 

An assignation in the wocds, 

I shall not linger less elate 
Outside the foundry gate. 


When she knocks off at eventide 

I'll flutter fondly to her side, 

And demonstrate that grease and oil 
Can’t loosen love's sweet coil. 


Most tenderly my tongue shall wag 
To Amaryllis on the slag, 
Whilst I endeavour to confine 

Her horny hand in mine. 





Personal. 
“Pat. Don't be disappointed. Nothing amis. 
Iris.”—Calcutta Statesman. 


Only a letter gone astray. 





“ Apartments (furnished and unfurnished) 
to be let, outside air radius.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


A little suffocating, perhaps. 





“Tf a million quarter acres in the country 
were left uncultivated, the result would be 
that a quarter of a million acres would be left 
uncultivated.’’—Scotch Paper. 


Examined and found correct. 


Extract from a speech by Lord 
SELBORNE :— 
“In that ouse Capital was very fully repre- 


sented—he thought over-represented.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
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too, when he cut the capital out. 
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“I'LL DOUBLE YOUR LEGAL FARE.” 
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“DOUBLE THAT AGIN AN’ I'LL TAKE YER—’ALF-WAY.” 











THE HIGHWAYMAN. 
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“I WANT TO GO TO HAMPSTEAD.” “Do ver?” 





“ An’, MIND YER, I WOULDN'T 'AVE BROUGHT YER AS FAR AS 
THIS ONLY | ’APPENED TO 'AVE BIN COMIN’ ANY'OW. 
UP ’ERE.” 


I Live 
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Officer (returning to France in heavy sea). “I—HorpkR—TO—HEAVENS—THE NEXT—WAR THEY HAVE—WiILL—BE—IN ENGLAND." 











NIGHTMARES. 
I. 

Or A Form MASTER WHO DREAMS THAT HE HAS CALLED ON 
tHE War CoRRESPONDENT OF “THE Dainty Mati” ror A 
LITERAL TRANSLATION OF THE OPENING SENTENCE OF 
Camsar's De Berto GaALzico. 

“Omnis Gallia in tres partes divisa est.” Is it fanciful 
to say of the thee> parts into which all Gaul is divided that | 








He was gazing skywards. I could see nothing but grey 
clouds, but I knew that his young eyes were keener than 
mine, that he had learnt to look into the inmost heart of 
things in that baptism of fire, that travail of freedom, where 
desolation blossoms and hell sprouts like a weed. Through 
the grey he could discern the triumph of the blue and the 
white of peace, when the work of the brown shall be done. 
It was an allegory. More he told me, too, in his simple 
country speech, so good to hear in a foreign land: of the 


by their colours may they be known, the blue, the brown daisies in the yard at home, of the dandelions on the lawn, 
and the ghastly, ghoulish, intolerable, bestial, but, thank | of his pet pig: things too sacred to repeat here. And he 
God, passing, grey? Yes, thank God, the blight of greyness | told me that the great event on the Front now is the 
cannot last long; even now the scabrous plague is being | Autumn glory of the trees. Then he departed, and as he 
burnt up and swept back and overwhelmed by the resist- | went he broke into deep-throated, Homeric laughter, and 
less flood, eager yet cautious, persistent yet fiery, of the | [—I understood: he was mocking Death. Even thus does 


blue and the brown. Hideous, pitiable, soul-searing are the | 
scars that it leaves in its mephitic wake, but the cleansing 
tide of the brown and the blue sweeps on, and the healing | 
wand of time waves over them, and soon the shell-holes and 
the waste places and the abominations of ‘desolation are | 
covered with little flowers—or would be if it were Spring. 
The Spring! No one knows what depth of meaning lies | 
in that little. word for our_brave fellows, what intensity of 
hopes and fears and well-nigh intolerable yearnings it 
awakens beneath the cheery insouciance of their exteriors ; 
no one, that is, except me. They tell me about it as they 
pass back, privates and generals, war-hardened veterans 
and boys of nineteen with the youth in their eyes not yet 
drowned by the ever-increasing encroachments of the war- 
devil; all are alike in their cheerful determination to see 
this grim and bloody business of fighting to an honourable 
end, and alike, too, in that their souls turn frankly, as 
might children’s, for refreshment and relief to the kindly 
breast and simple beauties of Mother Nature. ; 


The key-note of their attitude is given in the sentence, | 


spoken er a and as if in forgetfulness of my presence, by 
1¢ R.G.A. as I cleaned his boots—it was an 





honour. “The blue—the blue—the blue—and the white!” 


laughter yap at the heels of that dishonoured king out here. 





TO THE BOOD, 
A Soppet. 
Our poet has caught a severe cold through having spent the night 
in the cellar. | 
Boop, whose autubdal spleddour, as of dood, 
Shides od frob set of sud to dawdigg bord, 
Gradt be this bood, o bood, to calb by bood 
With agodisigg apprehedsiod tord. 


Illube dot with thy beabs the biddight burk, 
Whed through the gloob the Huddish biscreadts 
Cobe sdeakigg, bedt od their idhubad work 
Of bobbigg slubberigg dod-cobbatadts. 


late! 
Or if thy labbedt gleabs thou bayst dot blidd, 
Thed bay they aid our airbed add our guds; 
Its bark bay every barkigg bissile fidd, 
Bay dought be dode abiss, dor dode be duds. 


So bayst thou baffle burderous Wu..1ab's plad, 
Add all attebts of that bad badbad bad. 
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First Trarror. “HOW ARE WE TO PUSH OUR PROPAGANDA PAST THE CENSOR?” 
Seconp Trarror. “NOTHING EASIER. GET THE RIGHT KIND OF QUESTIONS ASKED IN 
PARLIAMENT; THERE’S NOBODY TO STOP THEM FROM BEING PUBLISHED.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
Monday, November 5th.—By way of 
celebrating Guy Fawkes Day the Gov- 
ernment announced their intention of 


_ compensating, up to a limit of five hun- 


dred pounds, any householder whose 


property has been damaged in air-raids. 
| How soon he will cage his “ monkey” 


will depend upon the Treasury, which is 
morbidly anxious lest in its transactions 


| bis dat qui cito dat should be literally 
| illustrated. 


The official price of potatoes is still 


unsettled. According to his own state 


ment the Foop ConrTroLier is only 


_ waiting for the decision of the War 


| Cabinet. 


“On the contrary,” said Mr. 
Law, “the Cabinet is only waiting for 
Lord Ruonppa.” It seems to be another 


' case of the Earl of Cuaruam and Sir 


RicHARD STRACHAN; and in the mean- 
time the potatoes are rotting. 

Provided that no scarcity of gas for 
other purposes is caused the Govern- 
ment see no objection to its use for the 
propulsion of motor-cars. On receiv- 
ing this information Mr. Pemperron 
Bituine at once ordered a Zeppelin 
attachment to his famous torpedo- 
shaped car. No other gas-consumer 
will suffer, as he is prepared to keep 
the apparatus inflated from his own 
retorts. 

By the scheme of the Boundary Com- 
missioners, the roll of the Commons, 
already a hundred per cent. too big for 
its accommodation, is to be increased 
by some thirty Members. Various sug- 


| gestions for enabling the new-comers to 


assist at debates have been proposed. 


| “ Dug-outs” under the existing benches, 
_ whence they could poke out their heads 


between the legs of other Members, and 
‘‘ painters’ cradles” depending from the 
ceiling, or the galleries, are among the 
most popular. 

In the circumstances it is not sur- 


| prising that the Home Secrerarystren- 





| uously resisted the 


proposal of the 
London representatives to give another 
couple of Members to “ the hub of the 
universe,” as Mr. Warr, momentarily 
fo: getting the claims of Glasgow, hand- 
somely called it. Among a number 
of minor concessions, Mr. THropore 
Taytor’s plea that Batley should be 
associated with Morley.“ because they 
have had many a tussle at cricket” 
could not be resisted. 

Tuesday, November 6th—A _state- 
ment that the great War Savings meet- 
ing at the Albert Hall cost £3,500, 
chiefly for the expenses of delegates, 
shocked the thrifty conscience of 
Mr. Hoar, who hoped Mr. Batpwix 
would discourage the Prmze Minister's 
meetings if they were so expensive. 
Mr. Batpwin did not condescend to 





answer him or he might have observed 


fd w d 2 
France are contained in the Treaty of 


that the delegates in question were} Alliance of September 5th, 1914, which 


voluntary workers who by their exer- 
tions had helped to raise over a hundred 
millions for the prosecution of the War. 

Mr. TitLeTT, the newly-elected Mem- 
ber for North Salford, took his seat, and 





* Forgetting the claims of Glasgow."’ 
Mr. Warr. 


there was general cheering as, under the 
safe-conduct of two amply-proportioned 
friends, Little Ben was introduced to 
Big Ben. 


When Mr. Batrovur informed Mr. | 


JoweEtTrT at Question-time that the only 
commitments of Great Britain to 





THE NEW RECRUIT. 
Sm Jouw~ Son. 


jhas been duly published, he knocked 
|the foundation from under the subse- 
| quent peace-debate. But that did not 
|prevent Mr. Lees Surrg from making 
|@ long speech, on the assumption that 
| by promising to help France to recover 
/her ravished provinces we had impro- 
| perly extended the objects of the war. 
Mr. McCurpy, who shares with Mr. 
Lees Smirx the 
Northampton, plainly hinted that if 
his colleague cared to visit his con- 
stituents they would be delighted to 
present him with a specimen of the 
local manufacture. 


pared (in Mr. FaBer’s pungent phrase) 
“to take the bloody hand of Germany” 
made a very poor muster. 


tive in the Upper House. 
tarian peer, if there were one, would 
have been both surprised and delighted 


out exception, spoke of his class. 





| MinneER, whom a small but noisy sec- 


| 


| tion of the Press persists in describing 


representation of | 


as more Prussian than the Prussians. | 





| 
| 
} 
} 


| 


The speeches of Mr. Batrour and Mr. | 
AsquitH, though well worth hearing, | 
were hardly needed to complete the rout | 
of the Pacifists; and, in the division | 
on the Closure, the men who are pre- | 


Wednesday, November Tth.—I am in. | 
clined to echo Lord Sauispury’s regret | 
that Labour has no direct representa- | 
The prole- | 


to hear how the non-proletarians, with- | 


My imaginary peer would have been | 
| especially edified by the speech of Lord | 


| Not under-estimating the difficulties in | 


| the way of a frank and full understand- 
ing between Capital and Labour, he 
nevertheless believed that they would 


faith in the mass of his fellow-country- 
men. Not quite what one expects of a 
British Junker, is it? 

Thursday, November 8th. — When 
tonnage is so scarce it seems odd that 
room can still be found for consign- 
ments of wild animals. Mr. Peto drew 
attention to a coming cargo, including 
two hundred avadavats, the little birds 
about which Joseph Surface was so 
contemptuous, and six hundred mon- 
keys—“ sufficient,” as he pleasantly 
observed, “to fill this House.” 

For once Mr. Brnuine expressed a 
widely-held opinion when he questioned 
the propriety, in present circumstances, 
of holding the Lorp Mayor’s Banquet. 
Mr. Bonar Law’s solemn assurance 
that he only accepted the invitation 
on the distinct understanding that the 
feast would fall completely within the 
Foop ConTrRoLLER's regulations, was 
not altogether convincing. Members 
were anxious to know the exact dimen- 
sions that Lord Ruonppa has laid down 
for the turtle-ration. 








| 


be overcome, because he had an abiding | 


| 
| 





————— 
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better man). “HERE, LAAD, N 





GILBERT. 

WE are all very fond of Gilbert. 
There are, however, one or two things 
about him which even his best friends 
will admit make it hard for us at times 
to remember how much we really love} And now it is time I told my story. 
him. Sometimes he seems almost too | It happened many years ago, when 
good to be true. Yet I have known!the War was young and the Bosch 
wet horrible days in the trenches when | comparatively aggressive; when our 
the sight of him coming smiling down| big guns fired once every other Sunday 
the line, exuding efficiency and enthusi-| and we lived precarious lives in holes 
asm at every pore, has made his fellow-j|in the ground. Our Brigadier, a con- 
officers positively dislike him. | scientious soldier of the old school, was 

For, alas, he is one of those dear over-| dodging round our line of trenches, 
zealous fellows whom in moments of | and had just reached the sector allotted 
depression we stigmatise as “hearty.” |to my company, which was also Gil- 


you try to sleep anywhere near him, 


trains which roar through without 
stopping —that's the kind of snore it is. 


at breakfast; to come trampling into | generally means an aeroplane overhead 
the dug-out with that blinking old smile | made itself distinctly heard. 

on his face, expressing immense satis-} ‘Can you spot him? " said the 
faction with life in general at the top of | General to his Brigade-major; “one of 
& peculiarly robust voice; to tread on! theirs, I suppose?” 

his captain’s toes and slap his next-door Now it is as much as a Brigade- 
neighbour heartily on the back, and; Major’s job is worth to confess ignor- 


choking audience how splendidly he| the skies fruitlessly with his glasses and 
has slept, and what a topping day it is| listening intelligently to the steady 
going to be. | drone, he said, “Yes!” with as much 
Never has Gilbert been known to! conviction as possible. 
Spend a bad night; he is one of those! “ Heads down,” said 
fortunate animals who can go to sharply, “and don’t move. 
sleep standing and at five minutes’ down.” 


——.. 
—— 


the General 





HE LONDON CHARIVA 


7T SO MOOOH OF IT. 





He has even been known to be hearty | bert’s, when the distant buzz that: 





then to explain to a swearing and/ ance at such acrisis. So, after sweeping | sor g60 in the Isle of Wight 


lof the Cowes Council it was stated that at 


And by way of example he! 








RL 














We'M SHORT O’ SOJERS IN OUR COOM- 


notice, and start snoring at once. If} sat heavily on my periscope and stayed 


gazing at the ground like a fakir lost in 


you dream of finding yourself in Covent | meditation. 
Garden station, trying to board endless | 


Meanwhile the message was passed 
along, and the trench became silent as 
the grave. I was informed a few days 
later that it reached the outer battalion 
of the next brigade later on in the 
morning, and was popularly supposed 
to have reached Switzerland the same 
evening. 

For about five minutes the droning 
continued (* Having a good look at us,” 
said the Brigade-major in a sepulchral 
whisper) and then suddenly ceased with 
what I can only describe as an appall- 
ing snort. Almost simultaneously a 
tousled head was thrust out of a dug- 
out almost into the great man’s face, 


land Gilbert's cheerful roar was heard 


by a scandalised company, 
“ Had a topping sleep. 
time, someone ?”’ 


What's the 





‘«‘ Best milch cows have been sold recently 
At a meeting 


Chichester cows had sold for £73 each.” 
Times. 


And now that the Isle of Wight milkers 


have held their indignation meeting it 


Pass it!is expected that the anomaly will be 


removed. 
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PETER, THE TEMPTER. 

Necessity does not make stranger 
hedfellows than some of the changes 
brought about by War. Who, for ex- 
ample—and certainly not such a born 
sun-worshipper as I—would ever have 
dreamt that a time would come when 
we in London and the Eastern counties 
would desire rain and wind with a pas- 
sionate keenness once reserved solely 


| for fine weather? Yet so itis. By reason 





of that foolish invention of flying we 
now, when we go to the window in the 
morning and lift the blind, are dashed 
and darkly thoughjful if no sky of grey 
scudding misery meets our gaze. “ Please 
Heaven it pours!” wesay. Just think 
of it-—“ Please Heaven it pours!” 
What a treachery! It may even come 
that we include prayers for storms 
in the Liturgy. 


In default of bad weather we may | 


have to Take Cover; and it is when we 
Take Cover that discoveries begin and 
long-postponed adventures fructify. 
For years and years, for example, I had 
looked down that steep hil by the 
Tivoli site in the Strand into the 
yawning cavern that opens there, and 
wondered about it. I had thought one 
day to explore it, but hai never done 
so, any more than I have yet pro- 
ceeded further towards a visit to the 











ONE UP! 


Roman Bath, also off the Strand, than 
to threaten it. 

But I shall get to the Bath yet, | 
| because already, thanks to the interven 
| tion of the Hun, I have become inti 
| mately acquainted with Lower Robert 
Strevt, and the next step is simple, 
| In the ordinary way, short of des- 
| perate impulse and decision—unless by | 
| some happy chance | had relinquished 
| the burden of this pen and taken happy 
| service with one of the wine merchants 
who store their treasure there | 
should never have entered Lower 
Robert Street at all, for it goes no 
| where and runs under the earth, and it 
lis damp and mouldy, and the only 
doors, leading to this vault and that, | 
are locked. But for all these disabili 
ties Lower Robert Street is, in Gotha! 
and Zeppelin times, a very present 
help and refuge. There assemble, with 
more or less fortitude and philosophy, 
the denizens of the Adelphi, thankful 
indeed that the brothers Adam estab 
lished their streets and terrace on so 
useful a foundation; and there twice 
recently have I joined them. And an!| 
odd assembly we have made, ranging 
as we do from successful dramatists to 
needy journalists, with an actress o1 
so to keep us manly. 

There for long hours have we waited | 
until the “ All clear’ has sounded—or, ! 
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crept away to bed, and, after falling 
}into the sleep of exhaustion, had the 
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at any rate, some have done so. As for 
myself, on the last occasion, taking 
advantage of a lull in the uproar, J 


ironical experience of being rudely 
awakened by the reassuring buyles and 
my night again ruined, 

Having taken cover only in Lower 
Robert Street, which is open to all, I 
cannot with any personal knowledge 
speak of the camaraderie of private 
basements; but I suppose that that 
exists and is another of the War's by- | 
products. J take it that, in the event | 
of a sudden alarm, no householder with | 


ia eellar would be so inhuman as to | 


refuse admittance to a stranger, and 
already probably a myriad new friend 
ships and not a few engagements have 
Our own camaraderie is ad- 
The federation of the barrage 
while a 


resulted. 
mirable. 
breaks down every obstacle ; 
piece of shrapnel that one can display 
is more valuable than any letter of 
introduction, no matter who wrote it. 
Hence we all talk; and sometimes we 
sing too—choruses of the moment, for 
the most part, in one of which the 
depth of our affection for our maternal 
relative is measured and regulated by 
the floridity of the roses growing oD 
her porch, ; 

And yet, when at last friendliness 18 
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upon the town, there are people—and 
not only alien Hebrews eithe: ho 
have been hurrying away from London! 
When London has become more in 
teresting than ever before in its history 
there are people who leave it! ‘ 

Personally | mean to cling to the old 
city as long as it will cling to me; but 
, one's aching | 


even now across 


comes a “dream of pastime premature 


which shakes such resolves a little 
Peter, for example, has been having 
a disturbing effect on me, Only now 


and then, of course—when I am not 
quite myself; when the two and thirty 
(what remains of them) are not so 
firmly gritted as they should be 
even London seems unworthy of devo 
tion. . 

But these moods pass. You will 
admit, though, that Peter has his lure 
I read about him in the Tavistock 
Gazette, one of the few papers, I fancy 
which does not belong to Lord Nortn 
cuirre ; and this is how the lyric (it i 
really a lyric, although it ma qq rade 
as an alyertisement) runs, not only in 
the paper but in my head: * To he let, 
by Tender” (this is not an oath but 
some odd legal or commercial term) 
“as and from Lady Day all that nice 
little Pasture Farm known as Hiauer 
Cuurcnu Farm, situate in the villaye 
of Peter Tavy.” Now what could be 
more unlike London under the German 
invasion and all that nasty little tunnel 
known as Lower Robert Street, than 
Peter Tay y? 

But I must not be tempted. 
stick it out here. 


W hen 








LITERARY GOSSIP A LA MODE 


TH mystification practised by 
authors who have passed off as theu 
own work the compositions of others 
is familiar to all literary 
SHAKSPEARE'S assumption of borrowed 
plumes is of course the classic « xan ple. 
But another and more subtle problem 
18 the interchange of functions between 
two men of letters; and the theory r¢ 
cently advanced by the distinguished 
critic and occultist, Mr. Pullar Leggatt 
deserves at least a respectful hearing 


student 


Briefly stated, it is that during his 
hermit existence at Putney the lat 
Mr. Swinavrne effected an interchange 
of this sort with Sir W. Ro»errson 
Nicoun ; the Editor of The Britis 
Weekly devoting himself to the com 
position of poems, while the poet as 
sumed editorial control of the famous 
newspaper, If the theory thus erudels 
stated sounds somewhat fantastic the 


arguments on which it is based are 
extraordinarily plausible if not con 
Vincing. 
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“WILL YOU PLAY MENDELSSONN'S ‘Bruning Sone,’ ruwmasKn?” 
ul above Mendelssohn), “l'w avnaip I CAN'T 
TILS MY SISTER UP IN A KNOT WHEW 


Wounded Tommy 

Distinguished Pianiat (with a # 

Tommy, “It is A MIT OF A TRABER, AIN'T IT? 
EVER BHE TACKLES IT.” 


2 : = — = — eee ee = 

To begin with, experts in anagrams | Roperrson Nicoin has always cham 
will not fail to notice that the names | pioned the Kailyard School, Swinnunne 
ALGERNON SwiINbuRNE and W. Roper. | lived at The Pines. The connection is 
son NICOLL ce practically the} obvious, as thus Kail, sea-kale, sea 
same number of letters—absolutely the | coal, coke, coker-nut, walnut, dessert, 


pelt without an pine apple, pine. 


ntain 


ime if BWINBURNE 1s 
| that the forenames of both | ctiieieniingl 

end in “-on,” as does also the coneclud-} As regards Swinnunne’s conduct of 
ing syllable of Watrs-DuntTon The | The British Weekly, it is enough to 
fact that the Editor of The British point to such alliterative and melodiou 
Weekly has never published any poems | combinations as “ Rambling Remarks” 
only tends to con- | and “Claudius Clear.” The theological 


Ce teri 


over fis own hame 
firm the theory, as the argument con- | attitude of the paper presents difhicul 
clusively establishes. ties which are nob so easy to overcome, 
; but Mr. Pullar Leggatt’ has promised 
For it is impossible to believe that!to deal with this question ae on 


o versatile a polymath should not at Meanwhile the diplomatic silence main 
eme time or other have courted the | tained by Sir W. Rosrrrson Nicomn 
Muse, and, if so, under what name! and Mr. Bpuunp Gosse must not be 
could he have had a stronger motive | interpreted as conveying either a com 
for publishing his poems than that of | plete acceptance or a tot al rejection of 
Swinpurne? So austere a theologian | this remarkable theory. 

would naturally shrink from revealing | 
his exeursions into the realms of poesy, | 
and under this disguise he was sale} 
Lastly, while Sir W.! 





The New Crummles. 


from detection Herriine “is not a Prussian.” 
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MY PYJAMAS. 
A Srupy in THE Fastipiovs. 

I nore this is not going to be embarrassing. If so, it 
is not my fault, This is history, please remember, not 
fiction, 
winter wear, 


that Agnes should make them. For years I have been | 


| properly made—but the haberdasher always smiles deprecia- | 
| tion and tells me that the goods he offers me are what are | 
always worn. Quite so; but what I say is that out of! 
bed and for the purpose of having your photograph taken | 
Trade pyjamas are all right; but that in bed they commit | 
untold offences. I enter my bed clothed; I settle down} 
in it half-naked. The jacket has run up to my arm-pits;' 
my legs are bare to the knee; my arms to the elbows ; | 
the loosely buttoned front is ruckled up into a funnel, | 
| down which, whenever I move, the bedclothes like a bellows | 
draw a chill blast of air on to that particular part of my | 
chest which is designed for catching colds. When I turn | 
over in my dreams I wake to find myself tied as with ropes. | 
Slumber’s chains have indeed bound me. I am a man in 
the clothing of a nightmare. The cold, cold sheets catch | 
me in the most ticklesome delicacies of my back and make | 
me jump again, Enough. 

“Well,” said Agnes, “if I am going to make your 
pyjamas you must tell me exactly what you want.” 

‘‘My pyjamas,” I said, “shall be buttoned round the 
ankle and capacious below the waist—there I ask a Turkish 
touch, The jacket shall be buttoned at the wrists and baggy 
at the shoulder; at the chest it shall strap me across like 
an R.F.C, tunic, and it shall be securely clipped to the 
trousers.” 

“ Why not have it all in one?” 

“What!” I cried, “and parade hotel passages in search | 
of the bath looking like a clown out of acircus? No, thank | 
you,” 

“You must make me a pattern then,” said Agnes, “ or I 
shan't know what to do.” 

I can't make patterns, but I can, and I did, make plans 
of ground and first-floor levels, a section and back and 
front elevations, all to a scale of one inch to the foot) 
exactly, I also made a full-size detail of a toggle-and-cinch | 
ge: r linking the upper storey to the lower. | 

| °“I think,”, Agnes said, “ you had better come to the’ 
shop and choose the material.” 

I thought so too. I wanted something gaudy that would | 
make me feel cheerful when I woke in the morning; but [ 

| also had another idea in my mind. Mangle-proof butions ! 
| Have the things been invented yet ? 

| The archbishop who attended to us deprecated the idea 
| of india-rubber buttons. 

__ “What kind are you now using?” he asked solicitously. 
| “At present, on No. 2,” I said, “I am using splinters 
_ of mother-of-pearl. Last week, with No. 1, I used a steel 








ring hanging by its rim to a shred of linen, two safeties, | 


and a hairpin found on the floor.” 
I chose a flannel with broad green and violet stripes, 
and very large buttons of vitrified brick which I hoped 
might break the mangle. These buttons were emerald in 
colour and gave me a new idea, Trimmings. 
| “I want to look right if the house catches fire,” I told 
_ Agnes. “Green sateen collar to match the buttons——” 
| “And for the wristbands,” said Agnes, catching my 
| enthusiasm. 
| “And for the wristbands,” I agreed; “but,” I added, 
| “not at the ankles. That would make the other people 








in the street expect me to dance to them, and I don’t know 
how to.” 


And now the good work is complete. 








AT THE DUMP. 
(Lines to the N.O.O. in charge.) 


Now is the hour of dusk and mist and midges, 


Now the tired planes drone homeward through the 


haze, 

And distant wood-fires wink behind the ridges, 

And the first flare some timorous Hun betrays; 
Now no shell circulates, but all men brood 

Over their evening food ; 

The bats flit warily and owl and rat 

With muffled cries their shadowy loves pursue, 
And pleasant, Corporal, it is to chat 

In this hushed moment with a man like you. 


How strange a spectacle of human passions 
Is yours all day beside the Arras road, 
What mournful men concerned about their rations 
When here at eve the limbers leave their load, 
What twilight blasphemy, what horses’ feet 
Entangled with the meat, 
What sudden hush when that machine-gun sweeps, 
And—flat as possible for men so round 
The Quartermasters may be seen in heaps, 
While you sit still and chuckle, I'll be bound! 


Here all men halt awhile and tell their rumours ; 
Here the young runners come to cull your tales, 
How Generals talked with you, in splendid humours, 
And how the Worcestershires have gone to Wales ; 

Up yonder trench each lineward regiment swings, 
Saying some shocking things; 
And here at dark sad diggers stand in hordes 
Waiting the late elusive Engineer, 
While glowing pipes illume yon notice-boards, 
That say, “Notiants, You MUST NOT LOITER HERE.” 


And you sit ruminant and take no action, 

But daylong watch the aeroplanes at play, 
Or contemplate with secret satisfaction 

Your fellow-men proceeding towards the fray ; 
Your sole solicitude when men report 

There is a shovel short, 

Or, numbering jealously your rusty store, 

Some mouldering rocket, some wet bomb you miss 
That was reserved for some ensuing war, 

But on no grounds to be employed in this. 


For Colonels flatter you, most firm of warders, 
For sandbags suppliant, and do no good, 
And high Staff officers and priests in orders 
In vain beleaguer you for bits of wood, 
While I, who have nor signature nor chit, 
But badly want a bit, 
I only talk to you of these high themes, 
Nor stoop to join the sychophantie choir, 
Seeing (I trust) my wicked batman, Jeames, 


Has meanwhile pinched enough to light my e 
A. P. H. 


Toggle and cinch 
perform their proud functions, and I sleep undisturbed by 
Arctic nightmares, for I have substituted green ties for 
wanted—I am obliged to say it—pyjamas for|the stoneware buttons which reduced my vitality by 
I know all about pyjamas for summer wear; | absorbing heat. 
what I wanted was pyjamas for winter wear, and I decided | ance to rise in the morning. 
my beautiful things so early in the day. 


| trying to get proper pyjamas—by which I mean pyjamas to want breakfast in bed. 


My only trouble is my increasing reluct- 
I don’t like changing out of 
I am beginning 
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' 
Lady (looking out of train on to darkened platform PORTER, 18 THIS EDGWARK Road? I CAN'Y SEER A THING,” 
Porter (with Irish blood in her). “Nov yer, M'm, Ep@ware Roap’s THE STATION BEFORE YOU Gets TO Baker Street.” | 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE inspiration and the conditions of a fit-up tour is only another 
wm proof of my contention that there are more things in heaven 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) {and earth than can be treated in realistic fietion, and that 
“Ty a few days,” says the puff preliminary of 7'’he Coming | Mr. Snarrn's good intentions have unfortunately betrayed 
(Cuatro anp Winpus), “ you and all your friends will be| him into selecting the least possible. | 


reading and discussing this most strange and prophetic | 
novel.” Perhaps. But what we shall be saying about it} If Humphrey Thorncot and his sister Edith had not 


depends largely, I suppose, upon our definition of the term bored one another and grown touchy—lI judge by their 
prophetic ; also a little upon our feeling with regard to good | reported conversations—in a house with green shutters in 
taste and the permissible in fiction. My own contribution | Chelsea, they would never have gone to Bt. Elizabeth, 
will be a sincere regret that a writer as gifted as Mr. J. C.| which is a Swiss resort, and would never have met tho 
SyairH should have attempted the obviously impossible | Rast-Prussian family of the von Ludwigs in the year 


| His theme, symbolised by a wrapper-design of three figures | before the War. And Humphrey would never have fallen 


scheme. 


silhouetted against a golden sunrise, is a second advent of | (temporarily) in love with Hulda von Ludwig, nor would | 
the Messiah, embodied in the person of a village carpenter Karl von Ludwig have fallen (permanently) in love with 
named (with palpable significance) John Smith, whom local | Edith Thorncot. The troubles and miseries of this latter | 
prejudice sends, not inexcusably, to a madhouse, where he|couple are related by Mr. Huon Srenpen in The Gulf | 
dies, after converting the inmates and instituting a campaign |(Coutins). Papa von Ludwig objects so violently to all 
of universal peace. Frankly, the chief interest of such a} this love-making that he eventually succumbs to a regular 
wildly fantastic idea lies in watching just how far Mr. Swarrn| East-Prussian stroke of apoplexy which all but leads to 
can carry it without too flagrant offence. That his treat-|a charge of parricide against Kari by his base brother, 
ment is both sincere and careful hardly lessens my feeling] Wilhelm. Karl is really too good for this world. He 
that the whole attempt is one to be deplored. Humour of | objects to atrocities and refuses at the risk of his own life 
the intentional kind has, of course, no place in the author's | to shoot innocent Belgian villagers. Being imprisoned, he 
How remote is its banishment you may judge! escapes by means of a secret sliding panel and an under- 
when [| tell you that the Divine message is represented as | ground passage which leads him, not immediately, but 
given to mankind in the form of a wonderful play, which | after many vicissitudes, to America. There he is joined by 
instantly achieves world-wide fame, being performed by no | his faithful Edith, who defies the Gulf caused by the War, 

and marries him. Mr. Srexper appears to have been in 





fewer than fifty companies in America alone. The problem | : 
(to name but one) of the resulting struggle between plenary ' some doubt as to whether he should write the story of two 
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souls or the history of the first few weeks of the War. 
Eventually he elects to do both, and his novel consequently 
suffers somewhat in grip. He certainly paints a very vivid 
picture of events in the first period of active operations. 
May I hint a doubt, by the way, whether in 1913 a French 
Professor would have mentioned Hinprensura as one of 
Germany's most important men? Whatever he may have 
been in Germany, Hiypensure was for the outside world 
| a later discovery. 

Further Memories (Hutcutnson) is justly called by its 
publishers a “ fascinating volume.” The designation will 
not surprise those who enjoyed the late Lord Reprspate's 
former book of recollections. The present collection is 
a little haphazard (but none the worse for that), its 
chapters ranging over such diverse subjects as Gardens and 
Trees, Queen Vicrorta, Buppaa, and the Commune. Cer- 
tainly not the least interesting is that devoted to the story 
of the Wallace Collection, of which Lord RaprspaLe was 
one of the trustees. His account of the origin and devolu- 
tion of the famous trea- eg —s 
sures will invest them 
with a new interest in| - 
the happy days when 
they shall again be 
visible. Mr. Epmunp 
Gossg contributes a 
foreword to the present 
volume, in which he 
draws a pathetic pic- 
ture of the author, still 
unconquerably young, 
despite his years, facing 
the future with only 
one fear, that of the un- 
employment to which 
his increasing deafness, 
and the break-up of the 
world as it was before 
the War, seemed to be 
condemning him, Fur- 
ther Memories was, we 
are told, undertaken as 
some sort of a safe- 
guard against this me- 





Disappointed Player. “Harp Lines! 
HAVE RUN ME OUT." 





nace of stagnation. It was a measure for which we may 


all be glad, as we can share Mr. Gossr’s thanksgiving that 
the writer’s death, coming when it did, saved him, as he 
had wished, “from all consciousness of decrepitude.” 





open. Sadie is more than big; she 


DURING THE RAID. 


I HAD AN EASY FIVE SHOT THAT WOULD | 


| Diver's books I know enough about them to be worried by 
the commonplaceness of Unconquered (MURRAY). 
|many ether authors she has succumbed to the lure of the 


and attractively drawn, and so is the picture on the wrapper, 
though it represents no particular incident to be traced 
in the pages of the volume which it adorns. Writing more 
strongly than is perhaps her wont, Mrs. Mann has taken 
some trouble to emphasise the fact that in these cases of 
uncontrolled passion the major penalty of guilt is borne not 
by the offenders themselves but by the first generation 
succeeding. This does need saying oceasionally, [ suppose, 
and to that extent The Victim redeems itself from the 
charge of trivial unpleasantness. 





Mr. J. Rara has really discovered a new type of heroine, 
new at least this side the Atlantic. His farm-bred Sadie, 
a Buffalo shirt-packer, classifies men by the sizes of their 
shirts, has no use for any swain with a chest measurement 
under forty, and eventually in a most original way finds 
her hero in Mister 44 (MeTHUEN), an enormous Canadian 
engineer and sportsman. She is no chicken herself and 
has a passion to be free of the city and out in the great 
is beautiful, burnished- 
copper-haired, sincere 
and kind, and, though I 
think the author “ gets 
this over” quite well 
I liked her best before 
she found her man and 
her Robinson Crusoe 
adventures among the 
islands of Ontario, and 
was giving back chat 
to the little foreman in 
the factory. Here she 
is a pure delight; and 
in these days, when a 
knowledgeof the Ameri- 
can language may come 
in handy at any mo- 
ment, this amiable ro- 
=, |mance may well be 

lrecommended as an 
attractive manual of 
first-aid in the matter. 
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Without professing 


| 
} 
| 
}to be a student of Mrs. 


Like so 


War-novel. There may be a public for tales of this kind, 
but I have not yet read one that approaches artistic success. 
Sir Mark Forsyth goes to 











we mmnpeen meet rae 











When an unstable young wife, getting tired of a pedantic | Here we are spared nothing. 
husband in the way so familiar to students of novels, goes | France in the early days, is first of all reported ‘ missing, 
off with a companion more to her taste, anyone can foresee | believed killed,” and then officially reported “killed.” Of 
trouble, or what would there be to write about ? When, | course he turns up again, but such a physical wreck that 
further, her detestable lover, seeking change and fearing the| the minx whom he was to have married breaks off the 
financial lash of his properly indignant parent, terminates engagement. Naturally the sweet girl, friend of Mark's 
the arrangement, even an observer of real life can guess/ childhood, undertakes to fill the gap. The minx, Bel Alison, 
that her return to her rightful lord and master must entail | is so scathingly drawn that from sheer perversity I found 
disagreeables; but only a reader well brazened in modern| myself hunting for one good point in her character; but 
fiction could expect Don Juan promptly to make love to} without a find. On the other hand, Lady Forsyth, Mark's 
and marry the husband's sister without a word of apology| mother, and a quiet, capable man called Macnair, are 
to anyone, This kind of rather unsavoury dabbling in|admirably put before us. Yet at best there remains the 
problems best left to themselves generally concludes with | conviction that the War is so terribly real that these 
the decease of most of the characters and a sort of clearing | attempts to romance about it are almost bound to be as 
up, and to this rule, after many years and pages of dis- | superficial as they are superfluous. 
comfort, Mary E. Maxn’s new story, The Victim (Hopper - 
anv Sroventon), is no exception. Not a very attractive 
programme, but all the same the volume has one or two 
redeeming features. For one thing, the sister is cleasty| 





“Lost, between Ryde Pier and Southsea, Black Satin Bag, con- 
taining keys and eyeglasses. Reward given.”—Portsmouth Paper. 








A chance for the local mine-sweepers. 
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| ship of Russia. 
They rush for it with revolvers. 


| «This is a time for action, not fo 


talk,” said Colonel House on his arrival 
A stinging rejoinder is| 


in’ England. 


expected from the Foop-ConTROLLEX®’s | 


Department. x 


all beefsteaks shall be (~~ 
stamped clearly on the | 
. sole. — 


The Meat Order will | 
probably be amended | 
to make meat - stalls | = 
rank as shops. At} = 
present of course they} 
suffer under the stigma | 
of being merely places} |” 
_ whereyou can purchase | 
meat. , , | 
* | y 

We understand that, 
| in order to avoid con- | 
| fusion and unduealarm, 
|German prisoners in | 
this country will in) 

ba a conversatton). 

future be expected to —— 
tention to escape. , . 

Sugar is to be omitted from a number 
of medical preparations from Decem- 
her Ist, and children are complaining 


*# 

A contemporary recently stated that 
Lewin claims to stand for the leader- 
But surely they do} 
‘not stand for leadership in Russia. 


It is rumoured that the restaurant 
keepers have agreed among themselves | 
| that to avoid confusion the price of! 


Sociable Esec 


PUNCH, OR 


More than a million pounds of con- | subject is significant 
cealed sugar have been discovered in | ‘ 
It is suspected that this | 
was intended as the nucleus of a hoard. 

k * 


give twelve hours’ notice of their in-|separation. The movement 
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two feet in twelve hours.’ 
isilence of allotment 


’ The 


holders on this 


' 
| to Lrow 


* 

Mr. Sypnry G. Gamer, second in 
command of the London Fire Brigade, 
is about to retire. There is some talk 
of arranging a farewell fire, 
| + 
We understand, by the way, that 
retirement from the London Fire Bri- 
| gade always carries with it the privilege 
|of wearing the uniform at one’s own 
fires. 

A theatrical paper advertises for a 

“ Male impersonator” for pantomime. 

No conscientious objector need apply. 
x * 


‘ 
A news message to the Politiken 


states that the people of Iceland are 
making demands for their own flag or 





hk prisoner, 
ER—NO TROUBLE 


rt (to Bo 
AHEM! 


after sev 


AT 


val ineffectual 


Hom, I HoPrE? 


|be an isolated one and not likely to 
spread. 
alarm at Tooting, where the authorities 
are not expecting any trouble of this’ 


kind. * 


that the decision has quite spoilt their | 


Christmas prospects. 
* *& 


Counsel, in a prosecution for selling 
% tobacco substitute, has stated that 


there is nothing in the Act to prevent a| 


nan from smoking what he likes. In 
the trade this is generally regarded as 
&nasty underhand jab at the British 
cigar industry. ee 
| Lord Ruoxppa, in announcing his 
hew rationing scheme, differentiates 


between brain workers and manual 
Workers. It will be interesting to see 


to which category certain Government 
| officials will be assigned. 
x % 


only be forwarded by special arrange- 


A Cranford dairyman has been selling 
| milk at threepence per quart. In trade 


cireles it is supposed that he is doing | 
. . he 


litfora wager. 4 
* | 
According to The Evening News, 


" . " | 
Councillor Witu1AM S#rarrina, the| 
new Mayor of Bermondsey, started life | 
as a van boy. This gave him a pull! 
over most of us, who started life as 
infants. * 

After December 17th, parcels for | 
neutral countries may not be sent with- 
out a permit Cement and other articles 
intended for enemy consumption can 


| Ps 3 a : A ‘ | 
i “The bamboo,” according to a weekly | ment with the Ministry of Blockade. | 
= x 


paper, “ holds the record among plants 


tor rapid growth, having been known| ‘The average man, Says @ corre- 


—— 


VOL. cium, 


seems to! wood had made 


Anyhow, there is no cause for! 


' Department of Social Anthropology, Barnett 





,Spondent of The Daily Mail, does not 
| know how to invest five pounds in War 
| Loan. Yet all he has to do is to pay 
j his little fiver across the counter just 
/as if he were buying a pound of tea. 

* * 





j 





+ 
The Lorp Mayor’s Coachman has 
retired after twenty-eight years’ ser- 
| Vice, He was a splendid fellow, takirig 
| him all round. 











| An official memo from the Front :— 


| “A complaint has been received from the 
Provost Corps that two horses, apparently 
ridden by grooms, committed a civil offence 
in ——, in that they crashed into a motor car, 
which at the time was stationary, damaging 
same. On being questioned where they came 
| from, they replied, ‘ From Australia,’ and after 
|paying a few more like compliments dis- | 


” } 


appeared at the gallop. } 


| 
It is supposed that these intelligent 
ianimals had been reading a recent 
aa | article by “ Patlander,” 
‘The R.F.O. on the same 
day bombed the junction, 
| Chere was a large numtity 
\ of rolling stock in the sta- 
tion, on which, and on the 

= : station building, several 








} | direct hits were observed to 
cause considerable dam- 
age,”—The Times, 
“Numtity” is doubt- 
less a dodge of the 
|Censor to prevent us 
| knowing too much. We 
suspect that ‘““quanber” 
j}was what the writer 
really wanted to say. 


~ 
” 


reo 

‘‘Mr. Drucker (for the 
tempts to start A 

& ys gets hee, trustees of the Testator) 

‘said the late Lord Blyths- 

51 oleograph codicils to his 

j will, and the difficulty arose over two of 

| them.”—Fvening Paper. 

It rather looks as if the two were not 

| genuine oleographs but only colourable 


imitations. 





‘« American eggs arriving at Manchester yes- 
terday were quoted from 27s. 6d. to 288. per 
120, which caused Irish eggs to be reduced 
from sixpence to a shilling.'’—Daily Paper. 


Very Irish eggs. 


“12 Feet Corsets at a ridiculous price of 
Re. 1 each, all sizes.” 
Advt. in “ Advocate of India.” 
«A ridiculous price,” says the advertiser, 
but “an absurd figure’ would have 
been even better. 


‘The Examiners appointed by the Board 
of the Faculty of Nataral Science give notice 
that Wilfrid Dyson Hambly, Jesus College, 
having submitted a dissertation on ‘ Tattoomg 
and other forms of body-marking among 
primitive peoples,’ will be publicly examined 
on Monday, November 12, at 2.30 p.m., in the 


ww } 
House. | 


We trust he showed, and obtained, full 
marks. 


Oxford University Gazette. 
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TO ATTILA’S UNDERSTUDY. 


[Reuter reports that a British prisoner has been sentenced to a} 
year’s imprisonment for calling Germans ‘‘ Huns.”) 
Tue choice was yours, we understood. 
We thought that, when you wished to cater 
For China’s spiritual good, 
This name received your imprimatur; 
“Go forth,” you said, “my sons! 
Go and behave exactly like the Huns!” 


Though under any other name, 
However alien to their nature, 
Your people would have smelt the same, 
We let you choose their nomenclature, 
And studiously respected 
The one that in your wisdom you selected. 


And now, when someone, clearly set 
On flattering you by imitation, 
Applies that chosen epithet 
To certain units of your nation, 
It seems a little odd 
That you should go and clap him into quod. 


Perhaps you've come to hold the view 
That when you claimed to touch their level 
You were unfair to heathens who 
Candidly called their god a devil ; 
Who fought some barbarous fights, 
But fought at least according to their lights. 


So Huns are off. Who takes their place? 
Well, since no beast on earth would stick it 
If after him we named your race, 
We'll call you Germans—there's your ticket ; 
Just Germans—that’s a style 
Which can’t offend the other vermin’s bile. 
O. 8. 





NIGHTMARES. 
Il. 
Or a T.B.D. Captain, WHO DREAMS THAT HE HAS FOUND HIS 
LoG-BOOK MADE UP BY Mr. Pu«L«:P G«pps. 


Time:—7.30 4.mM.—Once more we set out on our never- 





ending mission, our ceaseless vigil of the seas. 


| that—his eyes were of the blue that only the sea can give— 


The ruddy | “ tt 
weather-stained coxswain swung the wheel this way and | V°*™e?- 


Wind.—W. by E. Bearing a message across the vast 
Atlantic of hope and present succour from our new great 
Ally, the mighty Republic of the West. America, ah 
America! But we of the sea are men of few words, and 
this is not the place. 

Force.—3. A balmy zephyr, yet with the sharp salt tang 
of the sea that a sailor loves. 

Sea.—2. Softly undulating is the swell, scarce perceptible 
to inexperienced eyes, such as those of the land-lubbers on 
the towering decks of the great liners ; gleaming dead copper 
and blue in the morning sun, flecked with spectral white 
in the distance—the easy roll of untrammelled waters! 

Weather.—C. Detached clouds. Almost had I written 
“B,” seeing the perfect filmy blue all around the horizon; 
but a seaman’s scrutiny showed me faint fluffy wisps 
o’erhead, luminous and marged with palest gold; and ever 
must a sailor be suspicious of the treacherous weather-god. 

Thermometer.—42°. Not yet is Winter here, but its threat 
xpproaches, 

Barometer.—30-01. Will it stay there ? 

Remarks.—Once more we set out on our ceaseless vigil, 
our never-ending mission of the sea! 

s 3K * ok * 

Remarks.—(7.30 p.m.).—Another day has passed, another 


|day’s duty has been done. Nothing apparently has hap- 
| pened outside the ordinary routine of the ship. One keen- 


eyed young officer has succeeded another on the bridge, 
with tired lines on a face grey beneath the great brown 
hood of his duffle—a face so youthful, yet with the know- 
ledge of the command of men writ plain thereon. The 
propellers have swirled faithfully and unceasingly; the 
good ship in consequence has cleft the passive waves. 

But who knows what hideous lurking peril of mine or 

torpedo we have not survived, what baleful eye has not 

glowered at us, itself unseen, and retired again to its foul 
underworld, baulked of its thirsted prey? 
lil. 

Or THE Epitor or THE Dainty YAP, ON OBSERVING THAT 
HIS SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IS A RETIRED Lievt., R.N., 
WHO SENDS HIM THE FOLLOWING ACCOUNT OF A PusH :— 
Time: 6.0 a.m. Course: (approx.) E. Distance run: 

14m. Wind: S.W. Force: 6. State of land: 5 (rough, 

owing to craters). Weather: R.. Therm.: 35°. Bar.: 28°89. 

Remarks: Objectives attained. 








Big Game Shooting. 





in obedience to, or rather in accord with, the curt, mystic, 
seaman-like orders of the young officer of the watch. 
“Hard a-port! Midships! Hard a-starboard! 
Steady as she goes!"" And ceaselessly the engine-room 
telegraph tinkled, and the handy little craft, with death and 
terror written in her workmanlike lines for the seaman, for 


decks of the great liner, swung smartly through the crowded 
water-way out to the perils lurking ‘neath the seeming 
smile of the open sea: the guardian angel of our com- 
merce it went, to meet—what Heaven alone could foretell! 

Course.—S. 70° E. Towards the rising sun and our 
brethren in khaki, toiling in the wet mud as we toil on 
the wet waters ! 

Deviation.—1° E. Wonderful the accuracy of the little 
instrument whereon men's lives do hang, wise in the lore 
of the firmament! 

Patent Log.—O. Nothing—as yet! What will it reg- 
ister ere the day be done? Or will its speckless copper 
lie rusting in the grey chill of the sea’s dank depths? 

Revs.—I don’t know, but the propellers swirl faithfully 
and unceasingly. 





Port 20!) 


all her slim insignificance to the landlubber on the towering | 


| Angus Bowser, the popular feed merchant of Dartmouth, shot his 

| mouse on Thanksgiving Day. With a couple of friends he left in 

auto about 1 o’clock Monday afternoon for Bowser’s Station. The 
party was in the woods for about two hours when the mouse was 

| sighted.”—Canadian Paper. 

| We hope Mr. Roosevett will not be jealous. 


| — — 

Extracts from a recent novel :— 

“He stepped out at Fernhurst Station, and walked up past the 
Grey Abbey that watched as a sentinel over the dreamy Derbyshire 
jtown. ... So it was the system that was at fault, not Fernburst. 

Fairly contentedly he went back by the 3.30 from Waterloo.” 

The train system which sent him to the Midlands by 
the South-Western was doubtless deranged by military 
| exigencies. 








| ** Although Lord Warwick is the most sympathetic and attentive of 


| listeners, he has not remembered more than one good story, and that 
|has now been quoted in all the papers; we mean Lord Beaconsfield 
story is said to be unprintable; then why tantalise Lord Rosslyn, 0 
account of the possible effect of his language on the pack, compensa 
| oy the Commissionership of the Kirk of Scotland. The other Beacons- 


9" 


field story is said to be unprintable, then why tantalise us- 
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. | 
Observation hampered by 

















Saturday Review. 
Why, indeed ? 
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Lorp Ruonppa. “LOOK HEI 
MUST I DO IT FOR YOU?” 
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Farmer. “WHY DO THEY LET THAT CLOCK CHIME? AREN'T THEY AFRAID THE HUNS MIGHT HEAR IT?” 
Yokel. “BLESS YOU, THAT’S TO DECEIVE ‘eM. I1's ’AL¥-A-HOUR FAST.” 








HOW TO BECOME A TOWN-MAJOR. 


Tarouea large and luminous glasses 
Second-Lieut. St. John regards this War 
and its problems, He is a man of infinite 
jobs. There are few villages in France of 
which he has not been Town Major. 
Between times he has been Intelligence 
Officer, Divisional Burial Officer, Di- 
visional Disbursing Officer, Salvage 
Officer, Claims, Baths, Soda-water and 
Canteens Officer. 





. . . . . . ! . 7 
incinerate and (incidentally) no incin-| hasty conclusion that they had made a 


erator. ‘ Horsss,” 


Tue Main Street.”’ That there was no 
street there at all did not detract from 


the splendour of his notices, on which | 


he spent much paint and happiness. 
With the slightest encouragement he 

would have placarded that arid wilder- 

ness with “ No Smoxine in THE Lirts,”’ 


; and “ Beware or Pickpockets,” but he | 
|had small encouragement, and so he 


_He was once appointed Town-Major| contented himself with a final placard 
of some brick-dust, a rafter and two | which warned the troops against riding 
empty bully-beef tins—all of which in| through standing crops and occupying 


combination bore the name of a village. the houses of civilians without permis- | 


He assumed his duties with a bland sion from the Town-Major. 


Pickwickian zest, which did good to 


the heart. 


He had boards painted. 





THIS 1S BLANK VILLAGE 
~ 
& 


said one aggressively, and 











TO THE TOWN-MAJOR OF BLANK 
Loe 








said another. A third read, 





TO THE INCINERATOR 
“es 











, : : ’ 
though there was nothing there to! across No Man’s Land, and came to the! 


Still, no one becomes a Town-Major 
without some sort of claim to the post. 


Second-Lieut. St. John’s first appear- | 


jance in Armageddon took place during 
| * peace-time warfare.” 
jand quite unnecessary little bulge in 
| the trench-line, known as the Toadstool, 
was manned by the platoon of which he 
found himself second-in-command. It 
{is rumoured that a Hun patrol, crawl- 
ing to the edge of our parapet, saw in 


jthe ghastly glare of a Verey light the} 


| benign and spectacled countenance of 
| Second-Lieut. St. John staring amiably 


An unpleasant | 


shouted another | mistake as to direction, since here was 
didactically, “Must Not Trot Tarovau | 


obyiously one of their own officers of 
the Herr Professor type. Rumour adds 
that they retired to their own lines and 
were promptly shot for cowardice. 
Certain it is that on that particulai 
night Second-Lieut. St. John did a 
thing the full details of which are now 


revealed to the Intelligence Corps for 


the first time. He fired a Verey light 
It pleased him enormously. The sense , 
that he, and he alone, was tlie cause of 
all those sliding shadows and that flood 
of greenish light in No Man's Land 
went to his head like strong drink. He 
fired another and another and another 

The Hun was puzzled at this 
departure from routine, and op¢ ned a 
morose machine-gun fire which skimmed | 
the top of the parapet and covered 
Second-Lieut. St. John with earth from | 
shattered sandbags. He went on firing 
Verey lights in a sort of bland ecstasy 
till his supply ran out, when he went 


to his Company Commander's dug-out 


for more. He filled his pockets with 
fresh ammunition, went back to his 
post, and began firing again. The first 
light was mauve. He almost clapped 
his hands at it, and fired the second. 
It was pink. The third was yellow, the 
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fourth scarlet, 
| n. 
oe The Crystal Palace,” said Second- 
| Lieut. St. John, “isn’t in it.” And 
| then, because his watch had ended, he 
| handed over to another yawning sub 
| altern and went to bed. 
| Qver miles and miles of country wild 
“eyed gunners were glaring into the 
night and asking each other blasphem 
‘ous questions. What did it mean? 

“Jt must be Huns,” said the British 
| gunners; “they re coming over.” 

“That is without doubt an Englis] 
signal,” said the enemy, “We will 
prepare for an attack.” 

Then the Hun gunners 
made up their minds to be on the 











} 


and the fifth emerald 


, } } 
suddenly 


safe side, and they put down a tre 
mendous barrage on to No Man's 


Land. 

“Told you so; they’re on to our 
front line,” said we, and put down 
a tremendous barrage on to No Man's 
Land. 

A Hun sentry, waking with a start 
sounded the gas alarm. It was taken 
up all along tlhe German line and over- 
| heard by a vigilant British sentry, who 
promptly set himself to make all pos- 
sible noise with every possible means. 
|. Old French ladies in villages twenty 
| miles back from the line lay all that 
night hideous in respirators. Anxious 
| Staffs rang up other anxious Staffs. 
| Gunners questioned the infantry. The 
infantry desired information from the 
; gunners. All along the line the pri 
| vate soldier was jolted from that kind 
of trance which he calls “ getting down 
to it,” and was bidden to stand to till 
| Morning. 
| And our Mr. St. John, who was a 
mew and superfluous officer and liable 
| to be overlooked, slept through it all 
with a fat smile. 


| It was after that that they made 
| him a Town-Major. 








Our Pampered ‘‘ Conchies.”’ 
‘There was a long and interesting debat 
on the imprisonment of conscientious objectors 
in the House of Lords.” — The Times. 


| This beats Donington Hall to a frazzle 





“Teachers will welcome the resolution di 
Ploring ‘the omission from the Bill of an 
limitation upon the size of classics.’ ” 

" Tea her's World. 
Their pupils are believed to hold a 
diametrically opposite opinion. 


After the Guildhall Banquet :— 
“Some had black leather bags 
aprons, Others had nothing at all nad 
staggered off with a conglomeration of beef 
pie, and turtle soup tucked up under their 
armis."— Weekly Dispatch. 
The menu said “ Clear Soup,” but this 
must have been a bit thick. 


some had 
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Sandy (on departure of peace-crank, who has been holding forth). “ MAN, HE'S A QUEER 
CAI THA [HINK YE HE'S A’ THERE, DonaLp?” 
Dop, SaAnpy, IF WHAT'S NO THERE 18 LIKE WHAT 15 THERE, IT 5 JUST AS 
L HE 8 NO A HERE 
. aed Christmas. For the defence it was 
mr — ee 
LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. lstated that the defendant had not 


Davin Liuoyp GrorGr, described as 
Prime Minister, was charged, on the in- 
formation of Hernert Henry AsQuita, 

t] ling the speech limit + hile 


\ 1 exceed 

on tour. Mr. Bonar Law, who ap- 
peare 1 for the defendant, asked for an 
diournment and invited the Court to 


‘wait and see. Upon hearing those 
rds prosecutor broke down and had 


to be assisted out of the court. 


Horatio Borromiey pleaded “ Not 
i] urge of fortune-telling. 

1e defendant had 
Line War w yul l be over by 


gully to a chi 


It appears 


stated that 


} ; +] 


specified whieh Christmas, and even so 
if he had said so it was so. Defendant 
asked for a remand to enable him to 
dispense with legal assistance. 








Result of the Food Shortage ? 
‘+ Exchange new gold full plate, seven teeth 
for good brown skin hearthrug.”--The Lady. 


From the police-notice re air-rai l 
Ww arnings :— 

“When the 
might concentrats 
out ‘ Take Cover.’” 
As his own won't be enough he should 
borrow the other occupant’s mouth. 


car has two occupants on 


on whistling and callin 


























| This, however, does not throw much 
light on the subject. Perhaps the term 


_ serious members of the community. In 


| denounced them with great severity in 
a leading review, but with little result. 


| ably remote from its higher significance. 


' applied energy of our ancestors. If 


_ Disciplinary Laws passed by the House 
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THE NEW MRS. 
v. 
Conversation on Cuaprer LXXIII. 
Mary. There were two things in your 
last chapter that I did not quite under- 
stand—the National Debt and the 
Flappers. 


MARKHAM. 





Mrs. M. About the National Debt, production of the voices of the actors.) shoe grant? Do you hold any rubber 
my dear child, I think you must wait | Indeed at one time it was said that shares: 
until your papa comes home to tea, | there were only three adjectives in usein | premature decay? What did you do in 
but perhaps I can satisfy your curiosity | Flapper society—* ripping,” “ rotten” | the Great War?” 


about the Flappers, who were indeed | 
amongst the most singular and formid- | 


able products of the age we have been they could have heard some of papa’s/ nonplussed. Then he asked with sly 


discussing. The origin of the term is | 
obscure, some authorities connecting it 


with the term “flap-doodle,” others| copious and picturesque vocabulary, | apportioned to super-inspectors ?” 


with the motion of a bird’s wings, and 
I remember a verse in an old song 
which ran as follows :— 


“ Place me somewhere east of Suez 
On a lone and rocky shore, 
Where the Britons cease from Britling 
And the flappers flap no more.” 


Flapper may best be defined as meaning 
a twentieth-century hoyden, and was 
applied to a type of girl from the age 
of thirteen to seventeen, whose extra- 
vagances in speech, manner and dress 
caused deep dismay among the more | 


particular the learned Dr. SHaDwELL 


They bedizened themselves with frip- 
pery, shrieked like parrots on all occa- 
sions and interpreted the motto of the 
time, “ Carry On,” in a sense deplor- 


George. I think it seems, Mamma, 
as if the young girls of those times 
must have tried to make themselves as 
unpleasant as possible. How thankful 
I am that Mary is not a Flapper! 

Mrs. M. You may well be. But 
allowance must be made for the mis- 


the Flappers excite our disgust, their 
subsequent treatment moves our com- 
miseration, since the Sumptuary and 


of Ladies dealt in drastic fashion with 
the offences which I have described. 
As a matter of fact many Flappers 
grew up into excellent and patriotic 
women. Iremember my grandmother 





saying to me once, “ When I was six- | 
teen I had a voice like a cockatoo and | 


the manners of a monkey,” but nothing | 


could have been more discreet or sedate 
than her deportment in old age. 
Richard. Did the Flappers speak | 
English ? 
Mrs. M. Presumably; but, judging | 
from the records of their dialect which | 
haye come down to us, their speech | 


was made up of a succession of squeals 
rather than of articulate words, and 
has so far defied the efforts of modern 

hilologists. Indeed speech seems to 
Lev been almost at a discount, owing 
to the immense popularity of the moving | 
picture play, then in its infancy and as | 
yet unaccompanied by mechanical re- | 








and “ top-hole,” I think they were. 
George. What stupid words! I wish 


adjectives, 
Mrs. M. Your father, my dear, has a! 


but phrases which are pardonable in | 
moments of expansion in a person of | 
mature years are not always suitable 
for juveniles, | 








THE TRANSGRESSOR. 

I was walking painfully along a) 
lonely road towing my three-thousand- | 
guinea ten-cylinder twelve-seater. Ac- 
cording to Regulation 777 X, both! 
brakes were on. My overcoat collar 
was turned up to protect my sensitive | 
skin from a blasting easterly gale, and | 
through the twilight I was able to see | 
but a few yards ahead. I had a blister | 
on my heel. Somewhere, many miles 
to the eastward, lay my destination. | 
Suddenly two gigantic forms emerged | 
from the hedgerow and laid each a’ 
gigantic paw upon my shoulders. Aj} 
gruff voice barked accusingly in my | 
ear. 

“You are the owner of a motor-| 
ear?” 

Was it any use denying the fact? I 
thought not. 

* Yes,”’ I replied humbly, “I am.” 

“ Have you the permit which allows | 
you to possess this?” He waved to- 
wards the stagnant ’bus. 

“T have.” 

“ Have you the licence which allows 
you to take it upon the high road?” 

With frozen fingers I held it out to! 
him. He moved to the back of the car, 
unscrewed the entrance to the petrol 
tank and applied his nose to the aper- 
ture. After three official sniffs he turned 
upon me aggressively. 

“There is an undeniable odour of 
petroleum. How do you account for 
that?” 

“Sir,” I replied, “last week my little | 
son had his knockabout suit dry-cleaned 
in Perthshire by the petrol-substitute | 
process. This morning he climbed} 
upon the back of the car to see whether | 
his Silver Campine had laid an egg in| 
the hood.” 

He glared at me. 








| car. 





“Ah! Have you the necessary exten. 
sion which allows you to use a motor- 
car as a habitation for hens?” 

I gave it to him. 

Then, frustrated with fury, he thun- 
dered at me successively: “Have you 
a towing permit? Have you a dog 
licence? Can you produce a boot and 


? Have you been inoculated for 


I gave him the necessary documents 
in perfect order. Fora moment he was 


intention, “ Have you the champagne 
and chicken sandwich ration which is 


I handed it to him with a table-nap- 
kin (unused) and a pair of wire-cutters 
thrown in. For some minutes he re- 
mained silent, except in the gustatory 
sense, then he turned upon me and, 
handing back an empty bottle, said 
triumphantly, “ You must now produce, 
under Clause 5005 Gerrard, framed this 
morning at 11-30 o'clock, one pint of 
old ale and six ounces of bread and 
cheese for the sustentation of the s: b- 
inspector.” 

I regarded him stonily and leant 
against the cold, cold bonnet of the car. 
Alas! I had it not. 

“Sir,” I pleaded, “I did not know 
... give me time. The next inn is 
but afew miles. If you and yourcom- 
panion will take a seat I will bring you 
to the inn door and all will be well.” 

He laughed in my face. 





“ Algernon Brocklebank Smith,” he | 
| said sternly, ‘‘ you have betrayed your- | 


self into our hands.” He turned to 


his myrmidon: “Get a move on you, | 
Herbert; it’s a bit parky standing about | 


here.” 
After all he was but a coarse fellow. 
Herbert, galvanised into action, pro- 


duced a small oblong object from his | 


pocket, lighted the end of it with the 
glowing butt of one of my Corona 
Coronas, and placed it underneath the 
In a few moments all that re- 
mained of my three-thousand-guinea 
ten-cylinder twelve-seater was one 
small nut, which was immediately, im- 
pounded. 

I raised the collar of my overcoat 
(second reef), shifted my face to the 
eastward, and, notwithstanding the 
blister on my heel, turned my steps 
towards my destination. 

I uttered no plaint. I had trans- 
gressed against the immutable law. 





Is the Race losing its Nerve? 


‘*A sensation has been caused by the an- 
nouncement that Miss Teddie Gerard is leaving 
‘Bubbly’ to play the leading part in ‘ Cheep 





at the Vaudeville Theatre.”—Daily Mirror. 
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THE “WAR LEADER” AND TWO SENSITIVE SOULS. 
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“THE ENTIRE GERMAN ECONOMIC STRUCTURE IS ON BUT WE SHOULD BE MAD IF WE BLINDED OUR EYES TO THE 
THE VERGE OF COLLAPSE, FACT THAT THEY CAN HOLD OUT FOR YEARS YET, 





| THe SUBMARINE CAMPAIGN HAS BEEN AN UTTER WE ONE AND ALL DETERMINE NOT TO CONSUME AN 
FAILURE, NO SHORTAGE OF FOOD EXISTS OR WILL EXIST It OUNCE MORE FOOD THAN 18 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY TO 
| KEF?P BODY AND SOUL TOGETHER, 








Tas Wan Is, TO ALL INTENTS AND PURPOSES, ALREADY THAT IN THE NEXT THREE YEARS THE WHOLE NATION 
WON Per geke ; PROVIDED MAKES SUCH A STUPENDOUS EFFORT AS WE HAVE NOT AS 
a YET DREAMED OF,” FTC., ET¢ 
a —EE _ 
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Bookmaker (with long experience of the Turf but none of Coursing). “1'M GIVIN’ YOU SIX TO FOUR AGAINST THE FAWN, SIR, 
GIVE ANYONE SIX TO FOUR AGAINST THE BLACK.” 
Friend (hurriedly), “But YoU CAN’T GIVE THOSE ODDS WITH ONLY TWO RUNNERS.” 


Now I’Lu 





Bookmaker. “Wy? AIN'T THE BLOOMIN’ RABBIT GOT A CHANCE?” 








| 
NEW MEN AND OLD FACES. 


[According to a writer in The Daily Chronicle, 
Lord Morley’s face “in conformation gets 
| more and more like Goethe’s.”} 
Viscount, better known as plain Jonn 
Morey, 
As I gather from a chatty screed, 
Ever daily grows exteriorly 


More like Gortne—please pronounce 
it “ Gertie "— 

Who expired soon after eighteen-thirty. 

But this instance is not isolated, 


As a survey of our statesmen shows ; 
Winston now suggests a long post- 


dated 
| Dan O'Conner in his mouth and 
nose ; 
| Nortnctirre’s growing more Napo- 
leonic 


| Than the Corsican, though less laconic, 


In the noble lineaments of Brntina 
Shrewd observers (like myself) can 
trace 
Wonderful, inspiring, vivid, thrilling 
Memories of Jutius Cxsar’s face, 


(Pray forgive a rhymer's urgent need) | 





With a hint of something far more| And the Laureate, if his hair grew 


regal, scanty 
More suggestive of the soaring eagle. | Or he shaved his beard, might look like 
| Dante. 


I admit Grorce Moore is not yet! 


showing |Crara Burt, the eminent musician, | 
Marked resemblance to his namesake, Vividly resembles Pericres ; 
Tom; | Sancent and the late lamented Tir!ANn 
But great Cnesterton is hourly grow- Are as like each other as two peas; | 
ing | Loresurn, known to cronies as “ Bob” | 


Almost indistinguishable from Reid, 
Dr. Jonnson ; daily grows more plain | Duplicates the Venerable Breve. 
SHAKSPEARE’S facial forecast of Hatt 
CAINE. 


| But enough of this identifying 


| Instances of the recurrent face ; | 
Haxpane and his spiritual brother, | Rather let us foster an undying 
ScHOPENHAUER, that dyspeptic sage,| Resolution in the British race 
Monthly grow so very like each other, | Evermor® and evermore to shun | 
As portrayed in Maxse’s lurid} Any imitation of the Hun. t 
Thet it passes Maxsx’'s Christian char | 
1at it passes Maxse’s Christian charity 
To detect the least dissimilarity. . & Fesw Sem Che Seach. | 
‘ From the report of a collision case :— 
** Mr. Justice : ‘Which car hit the the r | 
first? ’ ‘I cannot say."—Freeman’s Journal. | 








Bewwoc is approximating closely 
To the massive mien of CHartes 
James Fox; 
Bucuan plagiarizes very grossly 
From the rapt expression of Joun 
Knox ; Ours is in Mesopotamia. 








‘OUR SWEEP IN THE HOLY LAND.” 


Daily News. 
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HOW IT STRIKES A SOLDIER. | 
Tue Kaiser. “WHAT DO YOU MAKE OF THIS LLOYD GEORGE AFFAIR?” | 


Marsuan von Hixpensurc. “I'VE NO TIME TO READ POLITICAL SPEECHES, SIRE. THIS ! 
FELLOW HAIG KEEPS ME TOO BUSY.” ‘i 
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to refer to the “stupid decisions" of the 

ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. | Board of Trade, Me WARDLE was down 

Monday, November 12th.—An old jon him ina moment. With the air of 
Parliamentarian, when asked by a friend |one who had been born and brought 
to what party the Prime Misisrer|up in Whitehall Gardens, he replied, 
now belonged, sententiously replied, | Stupid decisions are not made by the 
‘ He used to be a Radical ; he will some | Board of Trade.” 
| day be a Conservative; and at present} The Pacifists had rather a mixed day. 
he is the leader of the Improvisatories.” 

‘The latest example of his inventive 
capacity does not meet with unmiti- 
gated approval. Members were very 
curious to know exactly how the new 
| Allied Couneil was going to work, and 
what would be the relations between 
the Council's Military advisers and the 
existing General Staffs of the countries 
concerned. Mr, Bonar Law assured 
the House that the responsibility for 
' strategy would remain where it is now, 
but did not altogether succeed in ex- 
plaining why in that case the Council 
required other mili advisers. 

‘The SecrwTary For Scorianpis about 
the mildest-mannered man that ever 
sat upon the Treasury Bench, But 
even o can be “trés méchant” at a 
pinch. When Mr. Wart renewed his 
complaint that sheriffs - principal in 
| Seotland had very little to do for the 
high salaries they received, Mr. Munro 
replied that “it would just be as unsafe 
to measure the activities of the sheritf- 
principal by the number of appeals he 
hears as to measure the political activi- 
ties of my hon. friend by the number 
of questions he puts.” They were visibly relieved when Mr. 

The Pensions Department at Chelsea | Bonar Law (supported by Mr. AsquitH) 
is to be reorganised. Mr. Hopae ex- | declined to admit into the Bill for ex- 
cused the delays by pointing out that | tending the life of this Parliament a 
an average of thirty-three thousand | provision enabling constituencies to get 
letters a day is despatched, but, as he | rid of Members who had ceased to 
added that there is a staff of four thou-| represent them. But they did not like 
sand five hundred persons to do it, it; his contemptuous reference to their 
hardly looks as if they were overworked. argumentative powers. Mr. TRevELyAn, 

T'wesday, November 13th.—The House who regards himself as the representa- 
of Lords was to have discussed the tive (by literary descent) of CuarLes 
state of Ireland, but, owing to the’ James Fox, was particularly annoyed. 
absence of its LEADER, fell back 
upon the less exciting but more 
practical topies of sugar-sub- 
stitutes for jam, and barley for 
beer. It was cheering to learn 
from the Duke of Mart- 
porouGH that the jam-manu- 
| facturers gave great care to 
exclude arsenic from their glu- 
cose, and from Lord Ruonppa 
| that there would be plenty of 
barley for both cakes and ale. 

Mr. Warpie is the latest 
| example of the poacher turned 
| gamekeeper. A few months 
| ago, as leader of the Labour 
| Party, he was instant in eriti- 
/cism of the ineptitutes of 
Government officials. This 
afternoon, upon his old friend, IN RE ADMIRAL JELLICOE. 

Mr. Tyson Witson, venturing Mr. Lyncn. Dr. MACNAMAI 





PENSIONS, 
Mr. HODGE. 











| As party-funds are rather under a | 
_ cloud just now the Government thought 
they might justify their existence by | 
drawing on them for the campaign | 
against enemy propaganda, But their | 
,custodians thought otherwise. The | 
| Tory Whip was prepared to make a | 
| small contribution ; the Liberal would | 
give nothing, on the ground that the 
total required was extravagantly large. 
So the country will have to foot the bill. 
Wednesday, November 14th.— The 
| knowledge that Mr. AsquirH was to 
|“interpellate” the Prime Minister re- 
garding his recent speech in Paris, and 
{the Allied War Council therein de- 
‘scribed, brought a crowd of Members 
ito the House, and filled the Peers’ 
|Gallery with ex-Ministers scenting a 
| first-class crisis, 
| The protagonists on entering the 
arena were loudly cheered by their 
respective adherents, but the expected 
duel did not come off. Mr. Asquirn’s 
, questions were searching enough, but | 
|not provocative. Mr. Luoyp GrorGer’s 
reply was comprehensive and concilia- 
tory, and ended with the promise of a 
day for discussion. Instead of a fight 
| there was only an armistice, usually a 
preliminary to a definite peace. 
A little disappointed, perhaps, the 
| Peers betook themselves to their own 
| Chamber, there to hear Lord Parmoor | 
, discourse upon the woes of conscien- 
tious objectors. Many of them, he | 
, thought, had been vindictively punished 
|for their peculiar opinions. Nobody, 
in a somewhat cloudy discussion, made | 
\it quite clear whether the Tribunals 
}or the Army authorities or the Home 
| Office were most at fault; and Lord 
| Curzon’s suggestion that persons who | 
refused not merely to fight but to 
jrender any kind of service to their 
country in its time of need were not 
wholly free from blame had almost the | 
air of novelty. 
The Air-Foree Bill passed 
* through Committee in one sit- 
ting. The credit for this 
achievement may be divided 
equally between Major Barron, 
who proved himself once more 
a skilful pilot, and Mr. Biz- | 
LING, who spoke so often that 
other intending critics got lit- 
tle chance. Counting speeches 
and interruptions, I find from | 
the official reports that he ad- 
dressed the House exactly one 
hundred times; and it is there- 
fore worth noticing that his last 
words were, “ This is what you 
call muzzling the House of 
Commons.” 
Thursday, November 15th.— | 
Lord Wiporye did his best 
A. to-night to defend the inaction 
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Aunt Jane. “BUT, MY DEAR, THE AWE 
TO-DAY TALKING ABOUT THEIR SERGEANT-MAJ 


of the Irish Executive in the face of} 
the Sinn J ein menace. Sut he would 
have been wiser not to have adduced 
the argument that Ireland was a terra 
incognita. If there is 
that the Peers think they know all 
about it is the sister-island. L 
Curzon thought it would be a mistake 
by enforcing “a superficial quiet, 
check the wholesome intluences bri 
into being by the Convention. He d 
not go so far as to say that Mr. Di 
VALERA was one of them. 

At last the Government have decided 
to take short order with the pernicl ; 
literature of the Pacifists. In future all 


one subje 


the Press Bureau before publicatior 
A howl of derisive laughter greeted the 
Homer Secrerary’s announcement, but 
when Mr. SNowpEN essayed to mov 
the adjournment, although he and | 
friends were joined by some of tly 
Scotch and Irish malcontents, the total 
muster was only thirty-three, and t 
motion accordingly came to earth with 
a thud. 

By a large majority the House re 
fused to reinstate the Livery franchise 
in the City of London. In any case | 
this ancient privilege could not long 
have survived the curtailment of the 





a 


The Colonel. “I'D TAKE ALL THOSE MUTIN 


returns to the Front in 


such documents are to bes ibmitted to pl 


Lord Mayor's Feast. U 


ata 


if 


iS 





waz” 


| BOON FOR BUSY BRIDEGROOMS. 


se days of military hustle, when 


1 soldier comes home, falls in love, gets 
ngaged, marries, sets up a home, and 


less than a 
k, there is little time for the ordi- 
courtesies of matrimonial pro 


cedure. It is felt, therefore, that the 


rinted form of thanks for 
based on the model 
( Posteard — will 
boon to all soldiers who 


m mony during short leave. 
| l i nd sufh<« nt merely to 
ke « inappropriate words in the 
nted form, which is as follows :— 
( ! 1 Mr beg to re- 
! your 
] l ) 
C} g 
Gener us 
Very generous 
Useful Gift. 
Very Useful Cheque. 
More than useful Letter.” 


Unexpected 
Totally unexpected 
Remarkable 


rtistic J | 
Example (1) Toarich and miserly 
» has come down with an as- 


rela wi 
ncie, W 


S HOUNDS AND PUT 'EM AGAINST THE WALL 
NG IS THAT IT HAS SPREAD TO OUR OWN ARMY. 


. ‘aN N AN ( 


YAcalhs™ uae 





” 


I HEARD TWO SOLDIERS IN THE TRAIN 


tonishingly handsome sum—strike out 
everything except ‘“ Very generous 
more than useful—totally unexpected 
cheque.” 

(2) To an eccentric former admirer 
of the bride, who has sent a forty-stanza 
poem, entitled “Sunset in the White- 
chapel Road: Thoughts Therecn "— 
strike out everything except ‘ Remark- 
able gift.” 

(3) Toan enormously wealthy female 
relative, who disapproves of the bride 
and has sent a second-hand plated 
sugar-sifter—strike out everything ex- 
cept “ Gift.” 

(4) To anyone of whom much was 
expected, but who neither gave a pre- 
sent nor wrote—strike out everything 


on the postcard. 








‘* Strange Story ofa Wedding in the Divorce 
Court.”—Daily News. 
It seems a rather unfortunate choice 


of locale. 


Extract from an Indian begging- 
letter :— 

“* My mother is a widow, poor chap, and has 
a postmortem son.” 


‘‘ AMATEUR GENT., experienced, wanted, for 
week at Xmas. All expenses paid.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
Why not have a professional one and 
do the thing handsomely ? 
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| had dined recently and where they | 
| were going to 











had become, and what a cold she had} 
caught in the last raid, and how Uncle | 
Jim had influenza and couldn't go on! 
being a special, and how Aunt Sibyl 
had been introduced to one of the 
soldier and statesman too—visited our |Grpperses and talked to him as though 
shores, and by his wise counsels so|it was the other, and how she herself, 
captured the imagination of his hearers; had met Evelyn in the street the other 
and readers that one of the greatest of | day and Evelyn had asked “ with sus- | 
all compliments was paid to him, and | picious interest after you’’—and a 
anyone with a black cocker spaniel to | thousand other things such as a good 
name named it after him; and he had | sister, even though busy at a hospital, 
a name rather peculiarly adapted to | finds time to write to a brother over 
such ends too. there, all among the mud and the shells, 

It chanced that among the puppies winning the War. And not being in| 
thus made illustrious was one which a| the habit of signing her name, when | 
young soldier before leaving for France | writing in this familiar way, she finished 
to win the War gave to his sister, and | up with a reference to the darlingest 
when writing to him, as, being a good! of all dogs by sending its love at the 
girl, she regularly and | i ea 
abundantly did, she never | 
omitted to give tidings | 
as to bow the little erea- | 
ture was developing; and | 
[ need hardly. say that | 
in the whole history of | 
dogs, from Tonrr’s fsith-| 
ful trotting companion 
onwards, there never was | 
i dog 80 packed with in- 
telligence and fidelity as | 
this. Most girls’ dogs, 
are perfect, but this one} 
was more remarkable | 
still. 
Now it happened that | 
the gallant brother, in| 
the course of his duties} 
as & War-winner, was) 
moved from place to 
place so often that he 
gradually lost definition, | 


ONCE UPON A TIME, 
Tue Lerrer. 
Once upon a time, not so very long 
ago, an illustrious man of affairs— 











as the photographers | “SUDDENLY SHE REALISED THAT HER IDOL HAD FEET 

Extract from popular novel, 
say, and the result was | omni noe 
that one of her recent letters failed to! very end: ‘ Love from —— ” and so! 


That was a pity, forth. 

because it was a better letter than! Well, the letter, as | have said, could 
usual. I6 gave all the news that| not be delivered. The postal people at 
he would most want to hear. It said|the Front, and behind the Front, are | 
what picture her father was working | astonishingly good, but they could not 
on at the moment, and told, with-| get in touch with the brother this time, 
out spoiling them, his two  last| and therefore they opened the letter and 
jokes. It said whom her mother had | looked at the foot of it for the name of 
called on and who had called on her|the writer and found that of the dog, 
mother and how something must be| and at the head of it for the street and | 
done to “ her smoking too many/town where the writer lived, and sent 
cigarettes, It said that their young’ it back as “ insufficiently addressed.” 
brother, having sprained his ankle at! And that is why in a certain house 
hockey, had become a wolf for jig-saw in Chelsea a treasured possession is a| 
It said where their parents! returned letter for General Smuts. 


catch up with him. 


puzzles, 








dine and who was; Fyrom an article entitled “Is it Safe | 


| coming next week. It said what she! for Cousins to marry?" :— 


| 

| 
had seen at the theatre last Saturday! «y¢ js just as well, however, to pick want 
and what book she was reading. It | somebods besides your cousin for your wife.” 
said which of the other V.A.D.'s had The Family Doctor. 
become engaged. It said what an Before acting on this advice, however, | 
awful time they had had trying to it might be safer to consult The Family | 


| buy some tea, and how searee butter, Lawyer. 
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THE VERY GLAD EYE, 

Motuer put down the key of the 
hen-house and took up the letters that 
lay beside her plate. 

“Tf only Joan would write larger,” 
she sighed, turning over an envelope 
across which an ant seemed to have 
walked and left an inky trail. 


sé I ve | 


mislaid my glass too, and shan't be | 


able to read a word. Where could | 


have put the miserable thing?” she 


asked, peering again at the ridiculous | 


little script. 

Father put down his paper and said 
these hunts for Aunt Matilda were 
getting monotonous, Only yesterday 
he had rescued her from some dried 
bulbs in the greenhouse, and didn't 
Mother think it time she 
saw a good oculist and 
had proper spectack 
nstead of using the old 
lens in that carved gold 
bauble Lelonging once to 
| his grandmother's aunt. 

“* Perhaps it’s just a 
bad habit,” she answered 
with a smile, “ or my eyes 
are getting lazy. But 
really I can see so well 
through it, and if they 
would print the news 
papers better-——”’ 

‘*No one we know in 
this morning’s list,” said 
Father - shortly, as he 
turned a sheet; ‘and 
we should be hearing 
from those rascals now 
that the push is over,” 
he added, glancing at 
Mother, who began to 
sip her coffee hurriedly. 

“They might even get leave to 
gether,’ ventured Margery. “ It’s five 
months since Dick came home, and as 
for Christopher——”’ 

“What swank for old Margots, now 
her hair is up,” piped Archie. ‘“ Two 
brothers from the trenches to———”’ 

“If you'd make a little less noise, 
my son,’ said Father in a strange voice, 
“| might be able to take in what 1'm 
reading. There's something here about 

Christopher.” 

“What?” 
from her chair. 

Yes, it's Christopher plain enough,’ 
he repeated with shining eyes. “Chris 
topher Charles Bentley, and—God bless 
my soul!—the boy has been splendid! 
[t's all down here, and——— < 

“ Read, read!” we clamoured, as hi 
voice grew husky and indistinct. 

“Read!” again we shouted, as 
Mother came and took the paper 
gently from him. 

“When you're all quiet, children, 











OF CLAY.” 


cried Mother, springing | 


| 
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she began, devouring the words before 
her. 

Quiet ! Even the canary held its 
breath while Mother read that wonde: 
ful paragraph, 

[t was a long one, and every word of 
it a tribute to our magnificent Chri 
who had organised a small yoluntee: 
party, attacked a strong point, and 
captured fifteen of the enemy and a 
machine-gun, for which gallant act 
he had been awarded the M.C. 

With lingering pride 
through it a second time, and only the 


she went 
did we see that she was staring at the 
paper, proudly and fiercely, through 


the handle of the hen-house key ! 








THE MUSICALCRITIC’S ORDEAL 


(Mr. Cynin, Scorr, the musical composer 
in his recently published volume on 7 
Philosophy of Modernism in its connecti 
with Music, states that the criterion of loft 
music, the method of gauging the spiritual 
value of art, “is only possible to him 
awakened the latent faculties of the pineal 
gland and the pituitary body.’ 


} } 
no ha 


| 


| Lavery I’ve been reading Cyrit Scort’s 


zled, 





| knots, 
| Byone statement [ am sadly puzzled, 
Namely, that if we would understand 
What divides the noble from the 
shoddy 
We must cultivate “the pineal gland,’ 
Also “the pituitary body.” 





| But unfortunately Scorr refrains 

(Hence my present painful agitation 

From elucidating how one gains 

| This desiderated consummation, 

| Must I fly to silken Samarcand, 

Or explore the distant Irrawaddy 

For the culture of my pineal gland 
And of my pituitary body ? 


Is the object gained by force of will 
Or some drastic vegetarian diet ? 
Does it mean a compound radium pill 
Causing vast upheaval and disquiet 
Do I need some special “ Hidden Hand, 

Or the very strongest whisky toddy 
To arouse my dormant pineal gland, 
My unused pituitary body ? 


Should [ read the works of Mr. Years 
Or the lays of Wincox (ELLA 
WHEELER) ? 
Must I visit the United States 
And consult the newest 
“ healer ’’ ? 
Is the tragedy of Insen’s Brand 
Or the humour of Pocr Pillycoddy 
Better feeding for my pineal gland 
And for my pituitary body ? 





} 
occult 


Vain the subtle art of Henry James 
Vain the wealth of RorascniLps or 





of Moraans, 


ene 


Book on Music, modern and unmuz- 


| And, though solving many toughish 
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First Al dicating old tramp steamer 
PROPELLERS WHAT STICK OUT LIKI 
nd A.B WHAT ARE Yor 
Furst Al WHY, THE BLOOMIN’ FIRST 
BLINKIN’ THING 


If 1 fail to satisfy the claims 


Of these mystic and momentous | 
organs 

I'm no better than a grain of sand 

Or a simple common polypody, 


With an undevel ped pu eal gland, 


\ nert pituitary body. 
Blindly seeking for a he Ipful clue, 
Welcomu ) matter what sugges- | 
tior 
| lately ded one or two 
I ng doct on thi vital que 


But t t k I'll have to bet } nned 
If I effectively to modi 
fy tl t) ture ol u y ping il gland 
Or of my pituitary body, 
Moran, 
'Gin pituitary bodies, 
Wi l l eye, i 





LOOTENANT 


control of food supplies. 





ES SOT 


in ballast), THANK ‘RAVENS WE AIN'T GOT 


THAT ON THIS 'ERE JUNK, BILL,” 
GROUSING ABOUT Now?” 


WOULD MAKE US POLISH THE 


Meet with humble hoddy-doddies 
Smaller human fry 

Cries and kissing both are missing 
When they're passing by, 

And the astral demi yod is 
Comin’ thro’ the rye. 








Our Colloquial Contemporaries. 
* Repeated charges by Turkish caval: 
sulted in only a slight gain of ground at the 
eX pense f heavy: os.” Dai y New 


Free Fooders. 
WORKERS AND 
OF LIVING, 


Mr. Douglas moved that they demand a re 
duction in the cost of living of 200 per cent 
abolishing profiteering and securing nation: 
It was sul equentl 
agreed to demand 100 per cent. decrease in the 

t of food.” Herald, } 


ROSYTH THE COST 


Glasqou 
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“I’m rather like that myself,” I said. ‘“ However I’ 

THE COMPLETE PLASHER. exercise self-restraint. Here you are: Packthread, A dg 
 Francesea,” I said, “listen to this.” time, Pin—there’s a lot about Pin—Plash. Got it! It 
“J will,” she said, “if it’s worth listening to.” means ‘to bend down and interweaye the branches or 
“ You can’t tell that till you’ve heard it, can you?” twigs of.’” 
“ Well, what is it, anyhow?” ** Now,” she said, “ we know what Mr. Bradish wants.” 
“It’s a letter,” I said, “from Harry Penruddock.” “ He’s a very arbitrary man,” I said. “How can he 
“That doesn’t sound very exciting.” expect Harry Penruddock to bend down and interweave | 
“ Ah, but wait a bit.” the branches or twigs of?” 
“ Well, get a move on. I've got to see the cook.” “ Anyway, Harry ’s got to do it, whether he understands 


“ He sends me,” I said, “a notice which has been served it or not.” 
upon him about his cottage at Smoltham. He wants to) “ Yes,” I said, “ borough surveyors take no denials. And 
have my opinion about it.” }now that you’ve had your lesson in English, you can go 
“Very well, give him your opinion, and let's get on with | and see the cook.” 











| the War.” | “Half a mo’,” she said; “I'm acquiring a lot of useful 
“Francesca,” I said, “are you not more than a little information about ‘ Plaster.’ I never knew S 
peevish this morning?” “ Hurry up,” I said, “ or we shan’t get any lunch.” 
“] have no patience,” she said, “ with notices that have R. C. L. 
to be served. i 


t’s always done by sanitary inspectors and 

rate collectors, and people of that sort. Why can’t they | DERELICT. 

just post them and have done with it?” | (Notices to Mariners. North Atlantic Ocean. Derelict 
“ Who are you,” I said, “that you should fly in the face | reported.) 


| 


of Providence in this way? Can't you see that if a notice | «Wy Jeft ‘er ‘eaded for Lord knows where, in latitude | 


is ‘served,’ it immediately becomes twice as important?” | forty-nine, 

“Oh, if it adds to the dignity of an inspector, well and) With a cargo o’ deals from Puget Sound, an’ 'er bows 
good; but for my part I should have posted it. : blown out by a mine; 

“ You are not a sanitary inspector, and cannot realise the | goon ‘er just as the dark come down—I seen 'er floatin’ 
feelings of one. ; still, 
Pa — have no feelings, and that’s why they're made | An’ I ‘ope them deals 'd let her sink afore so long,” said Bill. 
inspectors. | 

“ Hush!” I said, and began to read :— 

“«Tn pursuance of the directions given in an Act passed | 
in the fifth and sixth years of the reign of King William 
the Fourth, entitled “ An Act to consolidate and amend the 
Laws relating to Highways in that part of Great Britain 
called England,” I, T. Bradish, of the Town Hall, Smoltham, 
do hereby give you notice forthwith to cut, prune, plash or 
lop certain Trees and Hedges overhanging the highway « For it’s bitter ‘ard on a decent ship, look at it ‘ow you 


| ‘It warn’t no use to stand by ‘er—she could neither sail 
nor steer— 

With the biggest part of a thousand mile between ‘er and 
Cape Clear ; 

The sea was up to ’er waterways an’ gainin’ fast below, 


right to go. 


road could be annoyed.” . , . ah ’ 
“ Even a road has its feelings.” | we to tend ’er binnacle lamps an’ light ‘er masthead 
“ Yes, perhaps it’s a short lane, and everybody tramples ‘om es , 
on it, and it turns at last.” | Or scour ‘er = or scrape ‘er seams when the days are 
‘ . . , ‘ 8 y a "io - 
‘So do borough engineers and surveyors, it seems.” ae ees 
“T bet this one's a Tartar.” 
“ How can you tell that?” 
“TI can tell it by his style, which is very severe and 
uncompromising.” 
Lal ; , ” ; H M ° ’ M4 ’ 
His style,” I said, “is as the statute made it, and «No one to stand by tack an’ sheet when it’s comin’ on to 


is done, 


my son.’ 


But I'd like to know she went to 'er rest as a ship's a | 


immediately adjoining your premises, No, 15, East Gate, in may, 
| the Parish of Smoltham, and which are causing an obstruc That ’s worked her traverse an’ stood ’er trick an’ done ‘er 
tion and annoyance to the said highway, so that the, hest in ‘er day 
obstructions caused to the said highway shall be removed. | T> be-driftin’ around like a nine-days-drowned on the | 
nye Dated this 19th day of October, 1917. | Western Ocean sw ell . 
“Isn't it priceless ?” I said. | With never a hand to reef an’ furl an’ steer an’ strike the 
“It is,” said Francesca, “I never knew before that a/| bell. 


No one to sit on the hatch an’ yarn an’ smoke when work | 


An’ say, ‘That gear wants reevin’ new some fine dogwatch, | 


| mustn't be impugned by us.” blow ; } 
“I particularly like that bit about plashing the trees.' Neyer the roar of ‘Rio Grande’ to the watch’s stamp 
| How in the name of all that’s English do you plash a tree? ”’ an’-g0 ; 
“If,” I said, “you were a fountain and wanted to be An’ the seagulls settin’ along the rail an’ callin’ the long 
poetical, you would plash, instead of splashing.” day through | 
“ That's nonsense,” she said. | Like the souls of old dead sailor-men as used to be ‘er crew. | 


“No,” I said, “it’s poetry.” 
“But you don’t pour poetry on overhanging trees. It |‘ Never a port of all ‘er ports for ’er to fetch again, 


must mean something else.” | Nothin’ only the sea an’ the sky, the sun, the wind an’ | 


“T’'ll tell you what ; we'll get a dictionary.” the rain; 
“Yes,” she said, “ you get it. I ‘m no good at diction- | It’s cruel ‘ard on a decent ship, an’ so I tell you true, 
aries. I always find such a lot of fascinating words that I| An’ I wish I knew she ‘ad gone to ‘er rest as a good ship 


never get to the one I want,” | ought to do.” C. F. S. 
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Mabel. “ WHAT SORT OF A DANCE WAS IT LAST NIGHT? How DID you GET on?” 
Gladys, “OH, ALL RIGHT, I WAS UP TO MY KNEES IN BOYS ALL THE EVENING." 











character and emotion obviously to the taste of the writer ? 
| For itself, and still more for the glimpse of what it was to 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


GENERALLY speaking, stories left unfinished because of | collection where the unmatchable wit of Henry James is 
the death of the writer in mid course can only be at best an | honoured as it should be. 
uncomfortable, exasperating legacy to his admirers. But —$—— 
by a thrice happy chance this is not the case with the two| Something less successful perhaps for itself, though even 
novels upon which the late Henry JAmEs was engaged at more absorbing technically, is the volume containing the 
the time of his fatal illness. This good fortune comes from | unfinished fragment of another Henry James novel, to be 
the fact that it was the writer's habit “ to test and explore,” | called The Sense of the Past (Couiins). Here especially it 
in a written or dictated sketch, the possible developments | is the preliminary study that furnishes the chief interest ; 
of any theme before embarking upon its treatment in detail. the spectacle of this so-skilled craftsman struggling to 
I get the phrase “ test and explore,” than which there could | master an idea that might well, I think, have been found 
be no better, from the brief preface to the volume now | later too unsubstantial, too subtly fantastic, for working 


the method of this preliminary study, doubly precious now, | in whom this “Sense of the Past” is all-powerful; whom 
both as supplying the key by which we can understand the | the gift of an old London house and its furnishings enables 
fragment that has been worked out, and as in itself giving! to transport himself bodily into the life of 1820. More than 
us a glimpse, wonderfully fascinating, of its evolution. | this, he lives that life (and it is here that one suspects the 
The Ivory Tower (called so characteristically after an object | idea of becoming unmanageable) in the person of an actual 
whose bearing upon the intrigue is of the slightest) is a| youth of that time, in whom a corresponding Sense of the 
study of wealth in its effect upon the mutual relations of a| Future has been so strong that he has answered the curi- 
small group of persons belonging to the plutocracy of pre- | osity of his descendant by an exchange of personalities. Of 
war America. Its special motive was to be a development | course the dangers and confusions of the plan, a kind of 
of situation as between a young legatee, in whom the | psychological version of one often used in farce (except that 
business instinct is entirely wanting, and his friend and|it precisely wasn’t to be any manner of dream), are such 
adviser, whom he was presently to detect in dishonest deal-| as might well alarm any writer—and, one might add, any 
ing, yet refrain from any act of challenge that would mean | reader also, It is a further misfortune that the style of 
exposure. “ Refrain ’—does this not give you in one word | what is actually written should be in the master’s most 
and obscure manner, so much so that one is forced 





‘ as od S on 
the whole secret of what would have been a study in' remote 





—— s - - — 





(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) become, The Ivory Tower must have a place in every | 


before me, The Ivory Tower (Conuins). It exactly suggests | out. Very briefly, the theme is to treat of a young American, | 
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' cular Christian continually sug- 


| method, but it gets home, and in 


soon, but the latter tripped him 
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| to wonder whether, without the notes as guide, it would 
be in any sort clear what the whole thing was about. The 


| difficulties and rewards of letters. 








transition, for example, from the actual to the supernatural 
event is so abrupt that it might well have left the uninformed 
helplessly befogged. But this very fact again, as supposing 
some further treatment only now to be . gem at, helps to 
make the unique fascination of the book as revealing the 


t ; oes 
Whatever Mr. Ernest Toompson Seton cares to write | 


[ am glad to read, but there were moments in The Preacher 
f Cedar Mountain (Hopper axp Stoveuton) when the 
great moral lesson of the story was as much as [I could 





bear. The tale reveals the spiritual and moral development 
of Jim Hartigan. The author assures us that most of the 
characters are drawn from life, and that some of the main 
events are historical, All which I 
can easily believe, for Mr. Seton’s 
blunt method of describing Jim 
Hartigan’s evolution from an 
unhallowed stable-boy to a mus- 


gests reality. It is not a stylish 
. tale of this kind that is the 
main, if not the only, matter! 
of importance, Jim's besetting | 
weaknesses were drink and an| ».. 
overwhelming love for horses. r 
Che former he conquered fairly 


up more than onee, and if he 
had not been guided by the wisest 
woman who ever came from the 
West his end would have been | 
chaotic. The races'at Fort Ryan | 
ire excellently described, and as 
a picture of the West of America - 
some forty years ago you will 
find this story of Jam's conver- 
sion both instructive and intri- 
guing. All the same Mr. Seton 
has so often delighted me by his| +: 
tales of the animal world that I) ;"'” 
hope this excursion is merely a',‘,) 
holiday from the work for which '/ 
he has a real genins. | GEo ho 

























Up to the present time the! _ TH® ABOVE GENTLEMAN 


crop of German spy-stories has | 
been distinguished by quantity rather than by quality. | 
Possibly the authors, realising that the wildest flights of 
their highly-trained fancies could never match the actual | 
machinations of the German Secret Service as revealed in | 
the official news, have not put their hearts into the work. | 
In The Lost Naval Papers and other stories —- Mr. | 
bennet CoppLestone has shown unusual boldness in con- 
necting the activities of his super-policeman, Dawson, with | 
the more prominent events of the War. Indeed, I am not) 
sure that the terror he professes to feel in the presence of | 
the Scotland Yard official (for he tells his stories in propria 
persona) is not to sonie extent justified. “Dora” is very 
sensitive and six months ago would never have permitted , 
Mr. CoprLEestone to reveal to our enemies either the bump- , 
tious egoism of a nameless First Lord or the platitudinous 





_ vacillations of an anonymous Premier, even in the interests | 
_ of popular fiction. Though we concede his audacity in allow- | 


_ ing his superlative sleuth to stop a general strike of engineers ' 
by threatening them with martial law and to tempt the | has posterity done to deserve our consideration ?” 








German fleet to come out by sending it false news of our 
battleship strength, or to enable the battle of the Falkland 
Islands to be won by piling dummy battle cruisers up out- 
side Plymouth harbour, the merit of Mr. Copriestons’'s 
book does not lie in the complexity or vitality of his plots. 
It lies in a keen sense of humour and clever character 
suggestion, and the recognition that the thing written about 
is of less importance than the manner of writing. We 
earnestly desire that Mr. CoprLestone should devote 
another volume—a whole one—to the inimitable Madame 
Guilbert; but whatever he writes about will be welcome, 
provided it be written in the vein of the volume before us. 
Out of such workaday elements as the hypnotic fascina- 
tions of a sleek music- master, the follies of a runaway school- 
girl and the well-disciplined affections of a most superior 
;young gentleman, Mr. W. E. 
| Norris has contrived to create 
yet another new story, without 
infringement of his own or any- 
one else’s copyright. Thanks to 
|the incidence of War and the 
‘author's skilful manipulation of 
| Europe’s distresses (for once the 
| Kaiser’s intrusion into the mid- 
idle of a peaceful—almost too 
peaceful—narrative is not un- 
palace the second half of The 
| Fond Fugitives (HutTcHINsoy) is 
better than the first. Not, indeed, 
that such a wary hand as the 
writer has been so ill-advised as 
to follow his hero to Flanders, 
or even to let his heroine do so; 
but his wounded soldier, come 
home with sympathy and un- 
derstanding grown big enough to 
jrealise that a girl, though in- 
discreet once, may yet be adorable 
ever after, is certainly more to 
one’s taste than the philanderer 
about town, admiring other men’s 
_wives, in July, 1914. And so the 
story, slight though it is, ends 
on a strong note and with fair 
|hope of happiness for two wiser 
and not much sadder people. 
‘Some of the minor characters 
are quite capitally drawn, parti- 
bchliseinatlneicilioneghinatiin ‘cularly the old father and mother 
in pathetic flight before the shadow of their daughter's 
disgrace; but it is the freshness of the heroine herself, 
outraging all tradition by refusing, though without bravado, 
to remain for ever in the gloom of a childish error, that one 
likes to remember. Altogether, the author's friends will 
find this book not at all below the level of his best work. 





18 SUPERSTITIOUS ON THE 
SUBJECT OF WALKING UNDER LADDERS. 





Small Craft (ELKts Matruews), by Miss C. Fox Sarr, 
contains several poems that have appeared in Punch over 
the initials “C. F.S.” They should receive a fresh wel- 
come from all who share her understanding of the ways of 
seafaring men, and from the larger public that is beginning 
to appreciate the gallantry and devotion of our Merchant 
Service. 








Extract from a letter in The Saturday Review :— 

‘* But posterity ought to share the burden, as it has always done 
in the past."’ i 
A tardy but complete answer to the old question, “ What 
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| people’s minds off their food troubles la ii ‘ sue ; 
CHARIVARIA. jo a cp ohgation wh . ns irou les. | a little tact, such as going up to the 
‘. in thes sa seek ated Bite of ast month he has served | engine quietly and stroking its face, or 
How the Germans never got wind | fifty of them with dog-summonses. even making a noise like a piece of oily 
of it,” writes a correspondent of the ‘ | waste i 
British attack on the Hinpensurc line,| Five hundred pounds have been sent *,* 
. ” ; _ nartai , +} ‘ arene . 
“is a mystery. The failure of certain | to the CHANCELLOR OF THE Excnequer| Germany’s new Hymn of Hate has 
M.P.’s to ask questions about it in| by an anonymous donor. It is thought! been published. To give greater effect 
Parliament beforehand may have had | that the man is concealing his identity | to the thing and make it more fearful, 
something to do with it. to avoid being made a baronet. Germans who contemplate singing it 
"a sae bg oe * ‘are requested to grow side-whiskers. 
An order has been promulgated fixing} “ What is the use of corporations if| « * 
the composition of horse chaff. The | they can do nothing useful?” asks| It is rumoured that since his recent 
approach of the pantomime season is | Councillor Srock, of Margate. It is an | tirade at York against newspapers Dr. 
thought to be responsible for it. alluring topic, but a patriotie Press has | Lyrrenron has been made an Honorary 
x * : . “ae 
: ere... : be iigell decided that it must be postponed in| Member of the Society of Correctors of 
“ We are particularly anxious,” writes | favour of the War. \the Press. a 
the Ministry of Food, “that Christmas * “ 
plum-puddings should not be kept for | During trench-digging on Salisbury! The Evening News informs us that 
. ” 7 . ’ . : ie | 5 
any length of time.” A Young Patriots’| Plain the skeleton of a young man,|Mr. Henry Warre, a grave-digger of 
League has been formed, we under-'apparently buried about the year ! Hellingly, has just.dug his thousandth 





stand, whose members = ——~ grave. Congratulations 
‘are bent on carrying 1-0 our _ contemporary 
out Lord Ruonppa’s upon being the first to 


| wishes at any cost to 
| their parents. 
age 


* 

Another birthplaceof 
Sr. Grorce has been 
captured in Palestine. 
It is now definitely 
established that the 
sainted warrior’s habit 
of trying to carry-on in 
two places at the same 
time was the subject of! 3° 
much adverse criticism | Zé 
by the military experts 
of the period. 

+ * 


The Daily Mail, Lord 
| NORTHCLIFFE cannot be 
in four places at once. 
Pending a direct con- 





| Viscount himself, we 
‘ean only counsel the 
| country to bear. this an- 


| tude. so 
x 


| Only the other day 
The Daily Chronicle 
referred to the Premier 
as “ Mr. George,” just 


| 

A Camberley man| - 
charged with deserting | 
the Navy and joining 





the Arm y explained JOY-RIDING UP TO DATE. a& penny paper. 
that he was tited of | THE UNDEFFATED WAR-PROFITEER. os ‘ 
waiting for Tirpirz to! } The rush to a cer- 


mander Cartyon Bevuairs, M.P., and | was partially fractured, evidently by a| The rumour that there was a polite 

Admiral W. H. Henperson have been | battle-axe. Foul play is suspected. grocer there turns out to be cruelly at 

asked to enlighten the poor fellow as to | "ae variance with the facts, 

the true state of affairs. | Sugar was sold for half-a-guinea a}, 
x * 





. | pound at a charity sale in the South * Another Sex-Problem. 
A skull of the Bronze Age has been | England, and local grocers are COM-| « Plaintiff was the daughter of an officer in 
found on Salisbury Plain. Several | plaining bitterly of unfair competition. | the Royal Irish Constabulary, and was a 
hats of the brass age have also been * amc ser of wg nana the famous 
seen in the vicinity. | A contemporary points out that there | S788. ~~ cemmng Sager, 
* % is a soldier in the North Staffordshire ‘ 
**, is a soldier in the Nort 2 ~ : | From a recent novel :— 
Imports of ostrich feathers have! Regiment whose name is Dovetas 1 al type 
fall ‘ of in 1915 2189 j | Riots are reported in Germany “His face was of the good oatmeal type, 
en from £33,000 in 1915 to £182 in I AIG. VI0OtSs are re Pp t 3 y- ana grew upon one.” 
1917. Ostrich farmers, it appears, are - eee & |__| Useful in these days of rations. 
on the verge of ruin as the result of, “Can Fish Smell? asks a weekly ’ 
their inability to obtain scissors and | paper headline. We can only say that} Prom The New Statesman’s comment 
other suitable foodstuffs for the birds. |in our experience they sometimes do,|,, Mr, Lroyp GrorGr’s Paris speech. 


*s" | especially on a Monday. | « He does try to be Biblical sometimes. In 

“ Measures are being taken to check "* : _ | the Paris speech he used the ———— —_ 

— says Sir Georce Cave.| An employer pleading for an appli- Font bse SS 
ison-yard measures, we hope. cant before the Egham Tribunal stated | do . 


" that he had an oil-engine which nobody | No doubt next time, in view of our obli- 
A Stoke Newington constable has!else would go near. We cannot help | gations to T 8.A., the Priwe MINIsTer 
discovered a happy method of taking thinking that much might be done with | will say “ Yep. 
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| spread the joyful news. | 
* * | 


* } 
Unfortunately, says 


| tradiction from the new | 


| nouncement with forti- | 


as if it had always been | 


come out. Weare informed that Com-|600 z.c., was unearthed. The skull|jtain Northern suburb has died down. | 
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THE VICTORY. 
[For J. B.,with the author's affectionate 
pride.) 
Hixpensura TO MACKENSEN. 

Dear Mac, in that prodigious thrust 

In which your valiant legions vie 
With Hannrpat’s renown, I trust 

You go a shade more strong than I; 
Lately I’ve lost a lot of scalps, 

Which is a dem’d unpleasant thing; 
You may enjoy the Julian Alps-— 

I do not like this Jutian Byna. 


I find him full of crafty pranks: 
Without the usual warning fire 
He loosed his beastly rows of tanks 
And sent em wallowing through my 
wire; ‘ 
For days and days he kept the lid 
Hard down upon his low designs, 


| Then simply walked across and did 


Just what he liked with all my lines. 


The fellow doesn’t keep the rules ; 
Experts (I’m one myself) advise 
That in trench-warfare even fools 
Cannot be taken by surprise ; 
It isn’t done; and yet he came 
With never a previous “Are you 
there?” 
And caught me—this is not the game— 
Bending my thoughtful gaze else- 
where. 


| Later.—My route is toward the rear. 


Where I shall stand and stop the rot 
Lord only knows; and now I hear 

Your forward pace is none too hot ; 
Indeed, with Byrne upon the burst, 

If at this rate I make for home, 
1 doubt not who will get there first, 

I to the Rhine, or you to Rome. 

0.8. 





THE LITERARY ADVISER. 

No, he does not appear in the Gazette. 
War establishments know him not and 
his appointment throws no additiona 


| labour upon the staff of Messrs. Cox 


and Co. Unefficially he is known as 
0.0. Split Infinitives. His duties are 
to see that the standard of literary 
excellence, which makes the corre- 
spondence of the Corps a pleasure to 
receive, is maintained at the high level 
set by the Corps Commander himself. 
Indeed the velvety quality of our prose 
is the envy of all other formations. 
Apart from duties wholly- literary, 
he is also O.C. Code Names. The 
stock-in-trade for this skilled labour is 
an H.B, pencil and a Webster Dic- 
tionary. The routine is simplicity it- 
self. As soon as anybody informs him 
of a new arrival in the area he fishes 
out the dictionary, plays Tit-Tat-Toe 
with the H.B., writes out the word 





that it lands upon at the end of his 
rhyme, and, hey presto! there is an- 
other day’s work done. 

But one day, for the sake of greater | 
secrecy, it became necessary to rename | 
all the units of the area, and the) 
Literary Adviser suddenly found him- | 
self put to it to provide about three) 
hundred new Code Names at once. 
Heroically he set to work with -his 
dictionary, his H.B. pencil, and his 
little rhyme. For two days the Re- 
splendent Ones in the General Staff 
Office bore patiently with the muttering 
madman in the corner. For two days 
he fluttered the leaves of his dictionary 
and whispered hoarsely to himself, 
“ Tit-tat-toe, my-first-go, three-jolly- 
nigger-boys-all-in a-row,” picking out | 
work after word with unerring accuracy | 
until the dictionary was a waste of| 
punctures and three generations of 
H.B.’s had passed away. Before the 
second day was out the jingle had 
done its dreadful work. It was as 
much as the clerks could do to avoid 
keeping step with it. The climax came | 
when the Senior Resplendent One, look- | 
ing down at the telegram he was writ- 
ing, found to his horror that he had 
written, “Situation quiet Tit-Tat-Toe. 
Hostile artillery activity normal Tit- 
Tat-Toe,” and so on, substituting this 
abomination in place of the official stop, 
“ Ack-Ack-Ack”’) throughout. 

It was enough. Still gibbering, the 
Literary Adviser was hurled forth from 
the office and told to work his witch- 
craft in solitude. 

Paler, thinner and older by years he 
emerged from his retirement trium- 
phant, and the new code names went 
forth to a flourish of trumpets or rather 
of the hooters of the despatch-riders. 

Then it began. For days he was 
subjected to rigorous criticisms of his 
selection. ‘“ Signals’ tripped him up 
first by pointing out two units with the 
same name, and they also went on to 
point out that the word was spelt 
“cable” in the first instance and 
“cabal” in the second. The gunners, 
working in groups, complained bitterly 
that a babel had arisen through the 
similarity of the words allotted to their 
groups. One infuriated battery com- 
mandecr said it was as much as he 
could do to get anyone else on the 
telephone but himself. 

Touched to the quick by criticism 
(when was it ever otherwise amongst 
his kind ?) the Adviser set aside his real 
work (he was, of course, writing a book 
about the War) and applied himself to 
the task of straightening the tangle. 
Obviously the ideal combination would 
be for each unit to have a code name 
that nobody could mistake no matter 














how badly it was pronounced. And to| Recreations for Troops. 


this ideal he applied himself. Often, 
on fine afternoons, the serenity of the 
country-side was disturbed by the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness, “Soap— 
Silk—Salvage—Sympathy,” to see if 
any dangerous similarity existed. At 
dinner a glaze would suddenly come 
over his eyes, his lips would move invol- 
untarily and mutter, as he gazed into 
vacancy, * Mustard — Mutton — Meat 
—Mufhn.” 

Histrionic effort played no small 
part in these attempts and led to a 
good deal of misunderstanding, for 
he felt it incumbent on him to try 
his codes in every possible dialect. In- 
stead of the usual cheery “Good morn- 
ing,’ a major of a famous Highland 
regiment was scandalised by an elderly 
subaltern blethering out, “ Cannibal— 
Custard—Claymore—Caramel,” in an 
abominable Seotch accent. Another 
day (on receipt of written orders) he 
was compelled to visit the line to see if 





things had been built as reported, or, 
if it was just optimism again. Half-an- | 
hour later a sentry brought him down | 
the trench at the point of the bayonet | 
for muttering as he rounded the tra- | 
verse, “ Galoot—Gunning—Grumble— | 
Grumpy,’ in pseudo- Wessex. Naturally, | 
to Native Yorkshire this sounded like | 
pure Bosch. | 

Ah! but he won through in the end. | 
The man who has stood five years of 
unsuccessful story-writing for maga- 
zines is not the kind to let himself be 
beaten easily. There could be no doubt | 
of the final result. When the revised 
list was issued the response to the | 
inquiry, “ Hullo, is that Sink?” was | 
met by a “No, this is Smack,” that | 
crashed through the thickest intellect. 

But vaulting ambitiofi had o’erleapt it- 
self. Asa covering note to the new issue 
he had put up the following letter :— 

“Ref. G K etce., ete., of 10th inst. 
On November 3rd all previous issues of 
Code Names will be cancelled in favour 
of the more euphonious nomenclature 
which is forwarded herewith.” 

A shriek of joy echoed through the | 
corps. “Euphonious!"” What a word! 
What a discovery in a foreign country! 
The joy of the signal operators, on 
whom something of the spirit of the old- 
time bus-drivers has descended, was 
indescribable. You had only to pick up 
the receiver at any time and the still 
small voices of the busy signal world 
could be heard chortling, “ Hullo-oo? 
Hullo, Euphonious! How's your father? 
Yes, giveme Crump.” Or,“ No,I can’t 
get the General; he’s left his euphoni- 
ous receiver off.” 

Poor Euphonious (he has never been 
called by anything else since)—they 
have threatened to make him 0.C. 
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BIRDS OF ILL OMEN. 


Mr. Puncn. “ONLY GOT HIM IN THE TAIL, SIR.” a as ee 2 
Tue Man rrom Wuitenatt. “YES, BUT I MEAN TO GET THE NEXT ONE IN THE NECK. 

































































| School for Bus and*Tube Travellers will, 


| own and more in the fearful mélée that 
| rages daily round train and vehicle. 1} 





_ about, you will remember how I warned 
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Mistress. “I HOPE YOU'RE DOING WHAT YOU CAN TO ECONOMISE THE FOOD.” 


Cook. “OH, YES'M. 


WE'VE PUT THE CAT ON MILK-AN’-WATER.” 








! 
| 
PARS WITH A PUNCH. 
THe Reat News apoct MeN, WOMEN 
AND THINGS. 
By Our Rampsuine Gosstr. 
(With acknowledgments to some of our | 
contemporaries.) | Hush ! 
A Long-Felt Want. On the other hand, keep your eye on 
THE opening, next week, of a Training | ® SPot not a theusand miles away from 
}Clubland. Something will certainly 
it is hoped, supply a long-felt want in | happen there some day, and, when it 
the Metropolis. I understand that a | °°, bear in mind that I warned you. 
month's course at the establishment will | Amazing Discovery. 
enable the feeblest of mortals to hold his | 


you to set no faith in them. 
admit that I was a good counsellor. 
- ; Nothing has happened at Timbuctoo, 


could happen there. 


Mr. RoosEvett’s discovery that, un- 
known to himself, he has been blind in 
one eye for over a year, is surely sur- 
passed by the experience of Mr. Carac- 
a itacus Crowsfeet, the popular M.P. for 
Strap-Hanger’s Stranglehold,” “ Foot |< - a wh gs ; 

he 6° ys  - |Slushington, who has just learnt, as 
Frightfulness,” “ How to Enter a Bus | Rie 
Wii aprve “sien » | the result of a cerebral operation, that 
Secretly, The Umbrella Barrage,” | ae, ; p 
aS ’ «Tren 'te Tent; | ne possesses no brain whatever. “It 
‘Explosives— When their Use is Justi-| ;—"; agnor a4 
ae os is indeed remarkable, 
fied,” “ What to do when the Con- | we 
N , ss : | me the other day, “for I can truthfully 
ductor Falls off the Bus.” This cer- | shes, . rR, 
eis A : ~ | assert that in all my arduous political 
tainly promises a speedy amelioration : ‘ : 
st weahaihh aka Wimnediiines éaiaiiiioais labours of the past ten years I have 
‘ esent- . : : . 
—— Y 6 never felt the need or even noticed the 
T'imbuctoo Tosh. absence of this organ.” He coughed 

Last week, when all those ridiculous | modestly. “I have always maintained 
rumours anent Timbuctoo were flying | that in politics it is the man, not the 
mind, that counts.” 


have a prospectus before me as I write; | 
here are some of its sub-heads: “ The 





I doubt very much whether anything! estate. 


You will} She Has,One ! 


} 


| Mrs. Zebulon Napthaliski proposes 
‘to spend the winter on her Brighton 
“Yes—I have received my 

sugar card,” she told me, in answer to 
|my eager query. “More than that | 
| cannot say.” 


| Fare and Foliage. 

| That charming fashion of decorating 
the dinner-table with foliage will be 
all the rage this winter. Well-known 
, London hostesses, basket on arm, may 
daily be seen in Mayfair garnering 
fallen leaves from lawn, path or road- 
side. Some very daring Society women 
are dispensing altogether with a cloth, 
the table being covered with a complete 
layer of leaves. I doubt, however, 
whether this will become popular, 
guests showing a tendency to mislay 
their knives and forks in the foliage. 


A Bon Mot. 
Have you heard the latest 


said Mr. C. to! 


that is going the round of the clubs? | 


Mrs. Savory Beet, of Pacitist fame, has, 
as you will recall, announced her inten- 
tion of taking up war work. 
was the comment of a cynical bachelor, 
| ‘it was a case of her taking up some- 


“Ah!” | 
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audiencesimply screamed with laughter 
Waich Out ! 

Don’t be surprised if you hear of 
some sensational political develop- 
ments in the near future. The Minister 
who said recently that the inevitable 
sequel to war was peace, was, in the 
opinion of those competent to judge 
but, by reason of their official position 
unable to criticise, hinting at proposals 
which, if the signs and portents of the 
time go for anything, would have far 
reaching effects on the question of 
Electoral Representation. I will say 
no more. Time alone will 
my meaning. 


disclose 








Ominous. 


“ . 
“—— went every morning to a firm of 


Sausage-makers by whom he was employed as 
a horse-dealer.”— Irish Paper. 
‘Rome, Saturday. 
The announcement is made to-day of the 
award by the King [of Italy} of gold medals 
to Lieutenant Giuseppe Castruccio and | 
sentence him to three months’ hard.’’ 
Manchester Evening Chronicle. 
When will British journalists learn not 
to interfere with the internal affairs of 
friendly nations ? 


—_— 














Urchin (with an inborn terror of the Force). “Oo, 


thing or being taken up herself!” His 
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MUVVER! IT WON'T, WILL IT? 





THE LAST MATCH. bearer Sundays with the rest of 
Tuts is the last, the very, very last. | He too, amid his hoards of cigarettes, 
[ts gay companions, who so snugly lay | Is yoid of matehes as he's full of veins. 
Within the corners of their fragile home, | So here's a good match in a naughty 
All, all are lightly fled and surely gone ; world, 
And their survivor lingers in his pride, 
The last of all the matches in the 

house ; 
For Mr. Siftings says he has no more, 

And Siftings is an honourable nyan, } 





Save that somehow, when ail the place 
is still, 

It shall explode and spurt and flame 
and burn 


And what to do with it I do not know, | 


And would not state a fact that was! Slowly away, not having thus achieved | 


not so. 
For now he has himself to do without 
The flaming boon of matches, having 
none, 
And cannot furnish us as he desires, 
Being a grocer and the best of men, Our Samsons. 
But murmurs vaguely of a future week} «wanted at once.-—Reliable Man for earry- 
When matches shall be numerous again | ing off motor lorry."—Clitheroe Advertiser. © 
As leaves in Vallombrosa and as cheap. | sane 
Blinks, the tobacconist, he too is spent | 
With weary waiting in a matchless 
land > 
What Siftings cannot get cannot be got 
By men like Blinks, that young tobac- 
conist, | 
Who tried with all a patriot’s fiery zeal blue white diamonds; make a handsome 
To join the Army, but was sent away present; £9 9s." —Derby Daily Telegraph. 
For varicose and too protuberant veins ; | It seems a lot for the money ; but per- 
And being foiled of all his high intent | sonally we would sooner have the same 
| Now minds the shop and is a Volunteer, | weight of coals. 


| The lighting of a pipe or any act 

Of usefulness, but having spent itself 
In lonely grandeur as befits the last 
Of all the varied matches I have known. 





“To-day the man possesses a second tumb, 
serviceable for all ordinary purposes.” 
Belfast Evening Telegraph. 


seems a superflous luxury. 


“Diamond Brooch, l5ewt., set with three | 


In these days of restricted rations it | 
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_ next Tuesday is no longer a matter to 


_ which any other person in my position | write.” 
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. separately. When it was written, there 
THE WAY DOWN. soon as cussion of posting it. I was 
Sypney Sarru, or NapPoLEon or all for waiting till the next morning, 
Marcus Avuretius (somebody about) but Celia explained that there was 
that time) said that after ten days any | actually a letter-box on our own floor, 
letter would answer itself. You see) twenty yards down the passage. I took 
what he meant. Left to itself your|the letter along and dropped it into 
invitation from the Duchess to lunch | the slit. 
Then a wonderful thing happened. 
worry about by Wednesday morning. | It went ; 
You were either there or not there; itis| Flipperty - flipperty - flipperty - flip- 
unnecessary to write now and say that | perty - flipperty- flipperty - flipperty - flip- 
a previous invitation from the PaiMe | perty-flipperty-flipperty—FLop. 
Mrinister—and so on. It was Napo-| [I listened intently, hoping for more 
Leon's idea (or Dr. Jounson’s or MarK}. . . but that was all. Deeply dis- 
Antoyy’s—one of that circle) that all! appointed that it was over, but abso- 
correspondence can be treated in this |lutely thrilled with my discovery, 1) 
manner. hurried back to Celia. 
I have followed these early Masters “ Any letters you want posted ? = I| 
(or whichever one it was) to the best) said in an off-hand way. 
of my ability. At any given moment; “No, thank you,” she said. 
in the last few years there have been| ‘Have you written any while we ‘ve 
ten letters that I absolutely must write, | been here ?”’ 
thirty which I ought to write, and fifty! “I don’t think I’ve had anything to 





would have written. Probably I have} “I think,” I said reproachfully, “it’s 
written two. After all, when your pro-| quite time you wrote to your—your 
fession is writing, you have some excuse | bank or your mother or somebody.” 

on returning home in the evenings for; She looked at me and seemed to be 
demanding achange of occupation. No | struggling for words. 

doubt if 1 were a coal-heaver by day,| “I know exactly what you're going 
my wife would see to the fire after|tosay,” I said,‘ but don’t say it; write 
dinner while I wrote letters. As it is, | a little letter instead.” 

she does the correspondence, while I| “ Well, as a matter of fact I mus 





| gaze into the fire and think about} just write a note to the laundress.” 


| been shattered. 
| Army has absolutely spoilt the market. | hall. Two flipperties a floor. (A sim- 


things. “To the laundress,” I said. “Of| 
You will say, no doubt, that this was | course, just a note.” 

all very well before the War, but that} When it was written I insisted on 
in the Army a little writing would be| her coming with me to post it. With | 
a pleasant change after the day's duties. | great generosity I allowed her to place | 
Allow me to disillusion you. If, three | it in the slit. A delightful thing hap-| 
years ago, I ever conceived a glorious} pened. . It went 

future in which my autograph might} Flipperty - flipperty - flipperty - flip- 
be of value to the more promiscuous | perty- flipperty - flipperty - flipperty -flip- 
collectors, that conception has now | perty-flipperty-flipperty—Fr.op. 

Three years in the| Right down to the letter-box in the | 
Even were I revered in the year|ple calculation shows that we are | 
2,000 A.D. as SHAKSPEARE is revered | perched on the fifth floor, I am glad | 
now, my half-million autographs, scat- | now that we live so high. It must be | 
tered so lavishly on charge-sheets, | very dull to be on the fourth floor with | 
passes, chits, requisitions, indents and | only eight flipperties, unbearable to be | 





_ applications would keep the price at/on the first with only two.) 


_ a dead level of about ten a penny. No, 
_I have had enough of writing in the | Celia. 


| Hexserr Asqurra,” “ Faithfully yours, 
| J. Jeniicon''—these by all means ; but 
| nob my own. 





“O-oh! How fas-cinating!” said | 

Army and I never want to sign my| ‘ Now don't you think you ought to| 

own name again. “ Yours sincerely, | write to your mother?” 

“Oh, 1 must.” 

She wrote. We posted it. It went 

Flipperty - flipperty—— 
However, I wrote a letter the other | you know all about that now. 

day; it was to the bank. It informed 

them that I had arrived in London for | life has been a more pleasurable busi- 


| a time and should be troubling them/|ness. We feel now that there are 


again shortly, London being to all| romantic possibilities about letters set- 
appearances an expensive place. It|ting forth on their journey from our 
also called attention to my new address | floor. To start life with so many flip- 
~~a small furnished flat in which Celia! perties might lead to anything, “Each 





and I can just turn round if we do it| time that we send a letter off we listen | 


flipperty-flipperty 


in a tremble of excitement for the final 
FLOP, and when it comes I think we both 
feel vaguely that we are still waiting 
for something. We are waiting to hear 
some magic letter go flipperty-flipperty- 
- « and behold! 
there is no FLOP .. . and still it goes 
on—flipperty - flipperty - flipperty - jlip- 
perly—growing fainter in the distance 

. . until it arrives at some wonderland 
of its own, One day it must happen 
so. For we cannot listen always for 
that rior, and hear it always; nothing 
in this world is as inevitable as that. 
One day we shall look at each other 
with awe in our faces and say, “ But 
it's still flipperting!” and from that 
time forward the Hill of Campden will 
be a place holy and enchanted. Per- 
haps on Midsummer Eve 

At any rate I am sure that it is the 
only way in which to post a letter to 
Father Christmas, 

Well, what I want to say is this: if I 
have been a bad correspondent in the 
past I am a good one now; and Celia, 
who was always a good one, is a better 
one. It takes at least ten letters a day 
to satisfy us, and we prefer to catch 
ten different posts. With the ten in 
your hand together there is always a 
temptation to waste them in one wild 
rush of flipperties, all catching each 
otherup. It would be a great moment, 
but I do not think we can afford it yet; 
we must wait until we get even more 
practised at letter-writing. And even 
then Iam doubtful; for it might be that, 
lost in the confusion of that one wild 
rush, the magic letter would start on 
its way—/flipperty-flipperty—to the 
never-land, and we should forever have 
missed it. 

So, friends, acquaintances, yes, and 
even strangers. | beg you now to give 
me another chance. I will answer 
your letters, how gladly. I still think 
that NapoLron (or Canute or the 
younger Priny—one of the pre-Raph- 
aelites) took a perfectly correct view of 
his correspondence ... but then he 
Never had a letter-box which went 

Flipperty - flipperty - flipperty - flip- 
perty- flipperty - flipperty - fupperty - jlip- 
verty-flipperty-flipperty—FLOoP. 
perty-firpperty-fupperty A A.M. 








The H.D. and Q. Department. 
‘* Major-General F. G. Bond is gazetted 


However, | Director of Quartering at the War Office.” 


“ ‘ : : | Pacifists beware! 
Since this great discovery of mine, | 


“DIRTY WORK 
AT 
DOWNING STREET. 
BY 


Horatio Borromiey.” 
John Bull. 











They shouldn ’t have let him in. 
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Oficer. “ WHY WERE you nor aT Re LAST NIGHT?” 


Defaulter, “ WELL, SiR, WITH THIS ‘ERI 


LLC ALI 





4 | tence effect very cleverly, and at that 

COUNTER TACTICS. moment, coming to his support, as it 

Anovur a year ago I paid a visit to were, the old gentleman tottered up, 

my hosier and haberdasher with the seized upon two garments and carried 

intention of purchasing a few things them off from under my very fingers. 

with which to tide over the remaining As he went out a middle-aged lady 

months of winter. After the prelimin- entered and made straight for the 

ary discussion of atmospherics had been residue upon the counter, A feeling 

got through, the @sual raffle of gar- of panic came upon me. “ Right you 

ments was spread about for my in- are,” I exclaimed hurriedly, “1 ‘ll take 

spection. I viewed it dispassionately. the lot.” As a matter of fact she only 

hen, discarding the little vesties of wanted a pair of gloves for her nephew 
warm-blooded youth and the double- in France. 

width vestums of rheumatic old age, \ few days later, still having the 

I chose several commonplace woollen wool shortage in mind, I approached 

: affairs and was preparing to leave my hosier and haberdasher on the 


subject of shirts. For a se cond or two 
across the counter and whispered in he looked thoughtfully at the toe of 
my ear. his boot. Then coming suddenly to 
a decision he disappeared stealthily 
be wise to make a large selection of into the back premises, from which he 
these articles. We do not expect to presently emerged carrying a large bale 
replace them.”’ of flannel, which he cast caber-wise 


when my hosier and haberdasher leaned 


“If I may advise you, Sir, you would 


He glanced cautiously at an elderly 
fentleman who was stirring up a box * There 
of ties, then, lowering his voice another 


upon the counter. 
” he said triumphantly, “I 
there 's another piece of 


t ypose 


don & Suy 


Semitone, added, “The mills are now flannel like that in the country.” He 
Ng used exclusively for Government fingered it with an expert touch. , 
‘ said as 





Work.” He insinuated the death-sen 


‘You don’t say so,” I 
itive 
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CAMP CAMOUFLAGED 80 MUCH, I COULDN'T FIND MY WAY OUT OF THE CANTEEN,” 


365 


rubbed it reverently between my finger 
and thumb, just to show that he wasn't 
the only one who could do it. 

“I'm afraid it’s only too true,” he 
confessed, “and I may add that, after 
we have sold out our present stocks, 
flannel of any kind will be absolutely 
unobtainable.”’ 

“ None at all?” I asked, horror-struck 
at the vision of my public life in 1920 
—a bow cravat over a double-width 
vestum, 

He shook his head and smiled wisely. 

I am instinctively against hoarding, 
but I knew that if I did not buy it 
Jones would, and then some fine day, 
when nobody else had a shirt left, he 
would swagger about and make my 
life intolerable. This decided me and 
I bought the piece. 

A few days later it occurred to m¢ 
that it might be advisable to lay down 
My idea was in perfect 
unison with that of my hosier and | 
haberdasher. Socks were going to be 
unprocurable in @ few months, 1 
patted myself on the back and bought 
up the 1916 vintage of Llama-Llama 
The following week thirty- 


some socks. 


footwear. 


geen 











—— 
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Mother (to child who has been naughty). “ AREN’T YOU RATHER ASHAMED OF YOURSELF?” 
Child, “Wet, Moruer, 1 wasy’?. Bur Now THAT YOU'VE SUGGESTED IT I Am.” 








seven shirts arrived and I had to buy 
a new chest-of-drawers. 


This, as I have stated before, was | 
Yesterday I paid | 


about a year ago. 
my hosier and haberdasher another 
visit. If all the bone factories had not 
been too exclusively engaged, etc., etc., 
I wished to buy acollar stud. There was 
an elderly man standing in the shop. 
He was quite alone, contemplating a 
mountain of garments... There were 
little vesties, double-width vestums and 
ordinary woollen affairs. , 

You could .have_ knocked me over 
with a dress-sock, . 

And where Was my hosier and haber- 
dasher? Had the stranger—just awak- 
ened to the value of his possessions— 
entered the shop and suddenly cast all 
this treasure upon the counter? I 
imagined the shock of this procedure 
on a man like my hosier and haber- 
dasher, whose heart was perhaps a 
trifle woolly. Had he collapsed? I 
glanced surreptitiously behind a para- 
pet of clocked socks. 


A moment later, from somewhere | 


in the back premises, he appeared 





' 


“Sir,” I said, turning to the stranger, 
“T believe you are about to make a 
selection from these articles (1 indicated 
them individually), which you imagine 
to be the last of their race?’ 

He nodded at me in a bewildered 
sort of way. 

“In a few months,” I continued re- 


morselessly, ‘they. will be absolutely | 


unprocurable”’ (he gave a start of recog- 
nition), “ and you, having bought them, 
will sneak through life with the feel- 
ings of a food-hoarder, mingled witl 
those of the man who slew the last 
Camberwell Beauty. I know the state 


of mind. But you need not distress 
yourself. These garments (I indicated 


them again) will only be unprocurable | 


because they are in your possession. 
I have about half-a-ton myself, which, 
until a few minutes age, would have 
been quite unprocurable. But I have 
changed my mind and, if you will come 
with me, you can take your choice 
with a clear conscience, and (I glanced 
maliciously at my faded hosier and 
haberdasher) at the prices which were 
revalent a year ago.” 


PRETENDING. 
I KNow a magic woodland with grassy 
rides that ring 
To strange fantastic music and whirr 
of elfin wing, 
Where all the oaks and beeches, moss- 
mantled to the knees, 


be trees. 


I know a magic moorland with wild 


winds drifting by, 

And pools among the peat-hags that 
mirror back the sky; 

And there in golden bracken the fronds 
that toss and turn 

Are really little people pretending to be 
fern. 

I wander in the woodland, I walk the 
magic moor ; 

Sometimes I meet with fairies, some- 
times I’m not so sure ; 

/And off I pause and wonder among 

the green and gold 

If I am not a child again—pretending 

W. H. 


to be old. 





It is understood that the Foop-Con- 





Are really fairy princes pretending to | 


















carrying a large bale of flannel, which | I linked my arm with that of the! Trotter has protested against the 


he cast caber-wise upon the counter. | stranger, and together we passed out forcible feeding of hunger-strikers. If 
I was dumbfounded. 
Then I knew the truth. 


of the shop into the unpolluted light they want to commit the Yappy Dis- 
of day. ‘patch, why shouldn’t they? 
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OUT-DRAGONS THE DRAGON. 


ments to Sir Doveras Hare and his Tanks.] 
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ately made “a disagreeable speech ” in 


_ to live up to it, the machinery for com- 


| 
' 


| on the point of being sent, but a timely 
| increase in imports stopped it. 


| 
i 
| 
| 


' been ready since April last, when an 
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| ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

| Monday, November 19th.—Such a 

| rush of Peers to the House of Com- 

mons has seldom been seen. Lord 
Wrtnorng, who knows something of 
congested districts, arrived early and 
secured the coveted seat over the clock. 
Lord Curzon, holding a watching brief 
for the War Cabinet, was. only just in| 
time to secure a place; and Lord) 
Covrtwey and several others found 
‘standing room only.” If we have 
many more crises Sir ALrrep Monp 
will have to make provision for strap- 
hangers. 

There was very little sign of passion 
in Mr. AsqurrH’s measured criticism of 
the Allied Council and of the Prime 
Minister's speech on the subject in 
Paris. His foil was carefully buttoned, 
and though it administe a shrewd 
thrust now and again it was not in- 
tended to draw blood. 

At first the Prime Minister followed 
this excellent example, and contented 
himself with defending, and incidentally 
re-composing, his Paris oration. The 
Allied Council, as now depicted, was a 
horse of quite another colour from what 
it seemed in Paris. A further example 
of camouflage, I suppose. 

Only when he came to deal with his 
Press erities did he let himself go, to 
the delight of the House, which loves 
him in his swashbuckling mood. As he 
confessed, however, that he had deliber- 


Paris in order to get it talked about, 
the Press will probably consider itself 
absolved. 

Tuesday, November 20th.—Like John 
Bull, as represented in last week's 
cartoon, Lord Lamineton has arrived at 
the conelusion that compulsory ration- 
ing must come, and the sooner the 
better. Lord Raonppa, however, is 
still hopeful that John will tighten his 
own belt, and save him the trouble. 
“More Yapping and Less Biting” 
should be our motto. But if we fail 


pulsory rationing is all ready. Indeed, 
according to Lord Devonport, it has 


«“$.0.8.”" to the local authorities was 





Nobody doubts Commander Wepne- | 
woop's essential patriotism; he has 
proved it like a knight of old on his 
body; but he is unfortunate in some 
of his political associates, who take 





advantage of his good-nature. A book 
with a preface by himself had been | 
seized by the police on suspicion of | 
being seditious, and he loudly demanded | 
to be prosecuted. But Sir Gzorae | 





Cave was not inclined to set up a legal | 


presumption that the writer of a preface spell was still working, and in a very | 
is responsible for the rest of the book. | big House the “ Conchies” only lost 
If he were, a good many “ forewords”’ | their votes by thirty-eight. 
would, I imagine, never have been| Thursday, November 22nd.—Pending 
written. _ the introduction of the promised censor- 

Wednesday, November 21st.—By a/|ship of Parliamentary Questions, Mr. 
strange oversight the Royal Marines | Josepa Kine is working overtime. No 
were not specifically mentioned in the story is too fantastically impossible to 
recent Vote of Thanks to the Services. | find a shelter under his hospitable hat. 
Apparently the fact that this country | To-day it was a secret treaty between 
is proud of them is one of those things | the Russian Government (old style) and 
that must not be told to the Marines. | the French Republic, by which Belgium 
But Dr, Macyamara assured the House | was to be compensated at the expense 
that the omission should now be re-|of Holland. Lord Ropert Ceci de- 
paired. nounced it as an invention of the enemy. 

There has been a shortage of pro-| But I don’t suppose the denial had the 
visions in the city where Lady Godiva | smallest effect upon Mr. Kine, who 
suffered from a shortage of clothes. | probably went off and dined heartily 
on a magnum of mare’s-nest soup. 

A tremendous accession to the ranks 
jof the Sinn Feiners has been narrowly 
averted. When Members read the menu 
which, according to Major Newman, 
the Irish Government bas adopted for 
political prisoners—three good square 
meals aday, including an egg, ten ounces 
| of meat, a pound and a half of bread, 
itwo pints and a half of milk, and real 
| butter—they were strongly minded to 
/enlist under Mr. pp Vauera’s banner 
and get themselves arrested forthwith. 
| But Mr. Dvuxe’s emphatie denial 
| shattered their dream of repletion at 





| the taxpayers’ expense. 

A final attempt to get proportional 
representation included in the Franchise 
Bill was heavily defeated. In a dash- 
ing attempt to save it Sir Mark 
Sykes declared that the old Eatanswill 
methods of electioneering had gone for 
ever—‘‘no mouth was large enough to 
kiss thirty thousand babies.” But the 
majority of the House seemed to be 
more impressed by the self-sacrificing 
argument of that eminent temperance 
‘advocate, Sir Taomas WaIrrakeER, who 
feared that “P.R.” would lead to an 
increase in “ milk-and-water politicians.” 4 








“His foil was carefully buttoned.” 
Mr. ASQUITH. 


Mr. CiyNes was prompt with a remedy. 
A representative of the Foop - Con- 
TROLLER has already been sent to 
Coventry. : , that before the converging advance of the 

Conscientious Objectors found a@| Anglo-German Belgian columns, the enemy 
doughty champion in Lord Hve@n | retired to the south bank ag a." 
Ceci. Rarely has an unpopular case —— 
been fortified Tyith a al wealth | We seem to have met some of these 
of legal, historical and ethical argu- | Anglo-German columns in the Pacifist 
ment. Only once, when he accused | Press. 

Mr. Bonar Law of holding the same 
doctrine as Herr BerumMann-Houiwea, 
did he lose, for a moment, the sympathy | stantinople are reported to be situated.” 
of his audience. But he soon recovered | Times. 
himself, and thereafter held the House |}, General must have been stout, 
rapt with Cecilian harmonies. even for a German. 

To such a lofty plane, indeed, had|_ 
the debate been lifted that Mr. Ronaup 
McNeir1, tall as he is, had some diffi- 
culty in bringing it down to earth again; 
and when the division was called the 





Always Something New From Africa. 
“A Belgian East African communiqué says 





‘*Our machines then bombed the General, 
in which the German Head-quarters at Con 





*‘Not having regained consciousness the 
police are left with little tangible evidence to 
work upon.”—Daily Telegraph, 

Let us hope they will soon come to. 
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HOW TO UTILISE OUR SKILLED CRAFTSMEN. 


First Lieutenant. “WHAT WAS THIS MAN BEFORE HE JOINED? Petty Officer. “Orrictay, Sin.” 
First Lieutenant. “WHAT HAD WE BETTER GIVE HIM TO DO?” Petiy Oficer. “THERE'S THEM PRISMATIS SPOTTING GLASSES, 
Sm. THE LEATHER STRAP IS BROKEN OFF THEM, Hk COULD SPLICE IN A PIECE 0’ COD LINE.” 


; shies a He was warm and safe when he crept beneath a cloak of 
LE POILU DE CARCASSONNE. horizon-blue “i 
j 1OriZO ’ 
Tue poilus of France on the Western Front are brave as They clipped fresh brisques in his rough white coat as the 
brave can be, weary months dragged on, 
Whether they hail from rich Provence or from ruined And all the sector knows him now as le Poilu de Carcas- 


Picardie ; sonne. 
It’s the self-same heart from the lazy Loire and the busy 


banks of Seine, (nd in return he keeps their hearts from that haunting foe, | 


Undaunted by perpetual mud or cold or gas or pain; Vennus ; 
And all are as gay as men know how whose wealth and He's their plaything, friend, and sentry too, and a lover of 
friends are gone, devilry ; 
But the gayest of all is a little white dog that came from He helps them to hunt out rats or Boches; he burrows and 
Carcassonne. sniffs for mines, 
. , . {nd he growls when the murderous shrapnel flies screaming 
He was brought as a pup by a Midi man to a sector along “ae 
tng Aion above the lines ; 
oe en. , woe His little black nose is a-quiver with glee whenever a raid 
But his man laid the wire one pitch-black night and never is on 
5 J 


came back again. 
The pup stood by with one ear down and tl 
question mark, 
P : a eS a a9 iend's face and at times! ~,, i i 
And at times he licked his dead friend's face and at tim [here was none more glad when they went to rest in their 


And they say with pride, ‘* C’est la guerre elle-méme, notre 
Poilu de Carcassonne !” 


.. he tried to bark, : oo , billet, a ruined shack, 
Till the listening sentry heard the sound, and when the But when they returned to the front-line trench he was 
daylight shone i ; just as pleased to be back ; 
He looked abroad and cried, “ Bon Guieu! C'est le poilu He's the spirit of fun itself, and so when other men feel 
de Carcassonne !”’ blue, 


His friends remark, “ Le cafard, quoi? On Uconnait pas 
chez nous !” 

So when you drink to the valiant French and the glorious 
fights they ‘ve won 


So the dead man's COpains kept the dog on the strength of 
the company, 
And whoever went short it was not the pup, though a 


greedy pup was he; 

- . ° . . e } + a » . slass li le 7} t dog t} t cam from | 
They gave him their choicest bits of sinjye and drops of | Just raise your glass to a little white dog that came 
Carcassonne. 
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pinard too; 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
Monday, November 19th.—Such a 
| rush of Peers to the House of Com- 
| mons has seldom been seen. Lord 
Wisorne, who knows something of 


congested districts, arrived early and | 


secured the coveted seat over the clock. 
Lord Curzon, holding a watching brief 
for the War Cabinet, was. only just in 
time to secure a place; and Lord 
Covrtney and several others found 
‘standing room only.” If we have 
many more crises Sir Anrrep Monp 
will have to make provision for strap- 
hangers, 

There was very little sign of passion 
in Mr. Asqurru’s measured criticism of 
the Allied Council and of the Prmer 
Minister's speech on the subject in 
Paris. His foil was carefully buttoned, 
and though it administered a shrewd 
thrust now and again it was not in- 
tended to draw blood, 

At first the Prime Minister followed 
this excellent example, and contented 
himself with defending, and incidentally 
re-composing, bis Paris oration. The 
\llied Council, as now depicted, was a 
horse of quite another colour from what 
it seemed in Paris. A further example 
of camouflage, I suppose. 

Only when he came to deal with his 
Press erities did he let himself go, to 
the delight of the House, which loves 
him in his swashbuckling mood, As he 
confessed, however, that he had deliber- 
ately made “a disagreeable speech ” in 
Paris in order to get it talked about, 
the Press will probably consider itself 
absolved. 

| Tuesday, November 20th.—Like John 
Bull, as represented in last week’s 
cartoon, Lord LamineTon has arrived at 
the conclusion that com ration- 
ing must come, and the sooner the 
better. Lord Raonppa, however, is 
still hopeful that John will tighten his 
own belt, and save him the trouble. 
“More Yapping and Less Biting” 
should be our motto. But if we fail 
_ to live up to it, the machinery for com- 
_ pulsory rationing is all ready. Indeed, 
according to Lord Devonport, it has 
' been ready since April last, when an 
' “8.0.8.” to the local authorities was 
| on the point of being sent, but a timely 
| increase in imports stopped it. 

Nobody doubts Commander Wepe- 
| woon's essential patriotism; he has 
| proved it like a knight of old on his 
| body; but he is unfortunate in some 
_of his political associates, who take 
| advantage of his good-nature. A book 
| with a preface by himself had been 

seized by the police on suspicion of 
being seditious, and he loudly demanded 
to be prosecuted. But Sir Grorar 
Cave was not inclined to set up a legal 








resumption that the writer of a preface spell was still working, and in a very 
is responsible for the rest of the book.| big House the ‘“ Conchies” only lost 
If he were, a good many “forewords”’ | their votes by thirty-eight. 
would, I imagine, never have been; Thursday, November 22nd.—Pending 
written. the introduction of the promised censor- 
Wednesday, November 21st.—By a/ship of Parliamentary Questions, Mr. 
strange oversight the Royal Marines | JosrrH Kiva is working overtime. No 
| were not specifically mentioned in the | story is too fantastically impossible to 
' recent Vote of Thanks to the Services. | find a shelter under his hospitable hat. 
Apparently the fact that this country | To-day it was a secret treaty between | 
is proud of them is one of those things | the Russian Government (old style) and | 
that must not be told to the Marines. | the French Republic, by which Belgium 
But Dr. Macnamara assured the House | was to be compensated at the expense 
that the omission should now be re- | of Holland. Lord Ropert Cecin de- 
paired. nounced it as an invention-of the enemy. 





There has been a shortage of pro- 
visions in the city where Lady Godiva 
suffered from a shortage of clothes. 


But I don’t suppose the denial had the 
smallest effect upon Mr. Kine, who 
probably went off and dined heartily 


| the debate been lifted that Mr. Ronap 
| McNeirt, tall as he is, had some diffi- police are left with little tangible evidence to 
| culty in bringing it down to earth again ; | work upon.”—Daily Telegraph, 

}and when the division was called the| Let us hope they will soon come to. 


on a magnum of mare’s-nest soup. 

A tremendous accession to the ranks 
of the Sinn Feiners has been narrowly 
averted. When Members read the menu 
which, according to Major Newman, 
the Irish Government has adopted for 
political prisoners—three good square 
meals aday, including an egg, ten ounces 
of meat, a pound and a half of bread, 
‘two pints and a half of milk, and real 
| butter- they were strongly minded to 
)enlist under Mr. pe VauEra’s banner 
and get themselves arrested forthwith. 
|But Mr. Dvuxe’s emphatie denial 
'shattered their dream of repletion at 
| the taxpayers’ expense. 

A final attempt to get proportional 
representation included in the Franchise 
Bill was heavily defeated. In a dash- 
ing attempt to save it Sir Mark 
Sykes declared that the old Eatanswill 
methods of electioneering had gone for 
ever—“ no mouth was large enough to 
kiss thirty thousand babies.” But the 
majority of the House seemed to be 
more impressed by the self-sacrificing 
argument of that eminent temperance 
advocate, Sir Taomas WHITTAKER, who 
feared that “ P.R.” would lead to an 
increase in “ milk-and-water politicians.” , 











“ His foil was carefully buttoned.” 
Mr. ASQUITH. 





Mr. Ciynes was prompt with a remedy. 
A representative of the Foon - Con- 
TROLLER has already been sent to) 4.4 Begian East African communiqué says 
Coventry. : : | that before the converging advance of the 
Conscientious Objectors found a| Anglo-German Belgian columns, the enemy 
doughty champion in Lord Huven | retired to the south bank of the Kilimbero. 
Ceci. Rarely has an unpopular case Mombasa Times. 
been fortified with a greater wealth|We seem to have met some of these 
of legal, historical and ethical argu-| Anglo-German columns in the Pacitist 
jment. Only once, when he accused | Press. 
'Mr. Borar Law of holding the same 
hoe pea na = Se an |in which the German Head-quarters at Con- 
id he lose, for a moment, the sympathy | .tantinople are reported to be situated." 
| of his audience. But he soon recovered Times. 
himself, and thereafter held the House | The General must have been stout, 
rapt with Cecilian harmonies. 
To such a lofty plane, indeed, had 


Always Something New From Africa. 








‘‘Qur machines then bombed the General, 





/even for a German. 





“Not having regained consciousness the 
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HOW TO UTILISE OUR 


mrern?’ 
JOINED 


First Lieutenant. “WHAT WAS THIS MAN BEFORE HE 
First Lieutenant. “WHAT HAD WE BETT! HIM TO Do?” 
THE LEATHER STRAP IS BROKEN OFF THEM. HE COULD 8PLI 


R GIVE 
Sr. 


LE POILU DE CARCASSONNE. 

| Tue poilus of France on the Western Front are brave as 
brave can be, 

Whether they hail from rich Provence or from 
Picardie ; 

It’s the self-same heart from the lazy 
banks of Seine, : 

Undaunted by perpetual mud or cold or gas or pain ; 

And all are as gay as men know how whose wealth and 
friends are gone, 

But the gayest of all is a little white d 
Carcassonne. 


Loire and the 


He was brought as a pup by a Midi man toa 
the Aisne, 


But his man laid the wire one pitch-black night and n« 
came back again. 
The pup stood by with one ear down and the other 


question mark, 

And at times he licked his dead friend's face and at times 
he tried to bark, 

Till the listening sentry heard the sound, and 
daylight shone 

He looked abroad and cried, “ Bon Gui C'est le J 
de Carcassonne !”’ 


+ 


when the 


? 


So the dead man’s copains kept the dog on the st 
the company, 

And whoever went short it was not 

greedy pup was he; 

They gave him their choicest bits of sine 

pinard too; 


rength of 
the pup, though a 


and drops ol 

















SKILLED CRAFTSMEN. 


. “OPpTiciayn, Sir.” 


Petty Office 
Petiy Officer 
EIN A PIECE O 


“THERE'S THEM PRISMATIS SPOTTING GLASSES, 


COD LIN} 





He was warm and safe when he crept beneath a cloak of 


horizon-blue ; 

clipped fresh brisques in his rough white coat as the 
weary months dragged on, 

And all the sector knows him now as le Poilu de Carcas- 


The y 


sonie. 


(nd in return he keeps their hearts from that haunting foe, | 


Léniue ; 

He's their plaything, friend, and sentry too, and a lover of 
devilry 

He helps them to hunt out rats or Boches; he burrows and 
sniffs for mines, 

{nd he growls when the murderous shrapnel flies screaming 
above the lines ; 


His little black nose is a-quiver with glee whenever a raid 


is on, 


'And they say with pride, “ C’est la guerre elle-méme, notre | 
: ; ) f 


Poilu de Carcassonne !” 


There was none more glad when they went to rest in their 
billet, a ruined shack, 

But when they returned to the front-line trench he was 
just as pleased to be back ; 

He's the spirit of fun itself, and so when other men feel 
blue, 

His friends remark, “ Le cafard, quoi? 
chez nous!” 

So when you drink to the valiant French and the glorious 
fights they 've won 

Just raise your glass to a little white dog that came from 
Carcassonne, 


On U'connatt pas 
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| hour. 
| human mould that nowadays is seen | and sentimental democrat, was dealt to | sort. { 
for the glorious thing it is, you will) Mr. Lexnox Pawie. He played his | last the pent-up passion of years, and 
| respond to many single-min 
some thoughts in the impassioned|an editor outside Bedlam; but Mr. | Mr. Ranpte Ayrton, whose subtle little 
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AT THE PLAY. 
* Loyaty.” 

Ivy you are a pernickety intellectual 
(soi-disant) you may really. permit 
yourself to be faintly amused at the 
fiery zeal of the mystery-wrapt author 
of Loyalty for bis (or, quite possibly, 
her) country’s cause in this difficult 
If you are cast in the common 


statement of his thesis. And if you 
happen to belong to that simple dis- 
credited breed, the Englisk, so long 


_ overshadowed by the nimbler Britons, 
_ you may have quite a nice little private 


| ness of the advantages of 
| “home rule all round” in 


| irrational as conjugal or 
| mother love—and as fine. 


thrill of your own, a thrill of pride in 
your precious stone, and 
begin to think with serious- 


an England-for-the-Eng- 
lish mood, and of the value 
of a nationalism that is as 


The author's hero is an 
Englishman of the wander- 
ing type, assistant editor 
on a crank paper. The 
play is a protracted debate 
in four sessions, June, 
1914; July, 1914; August, 
1914; September, 1916. 
And here the author makes 
his most serious mistake, 


( 


| the mistake made by Mr. 
| Henry Arruur Jones in 


| his recent squib. If he 
| had contrived his Little 
| Navy folk, the ea 
| editor and revo 


| thing more than mere caricatures, 





brands of straw prepared for his consum- 
ing bonfires, he would have strength- 
ened, not weakened, his excellent case. 


| He has quoted his enemies’ mistakes 
without their excuses, their texts with- 


out their contexts. And that is a form 
of propaganda which can only touch 
the converted, or such of them as are 


| not stirred by a sporting instinct to a 


certain mood of protest and a wish that 
the other fellow should be given a better 
start in the heresy hunt. 

The dramatis persone, then, divide 
themselves into the men of straw and 
the right sort. Of the former you have 
first Sir Andrew Craig, chairman of 
the party in his constituency and editor 
of The New Standard (there were indeed 
altogether new standards of efliciency, 
mentality and hospitality in that rather 
imaginative newspaper office of the 
First Act). Mr. Fisner Wuarre gave us 
the courtly-obstinate old man to the life 





, whole- ‘hand well. 





DA 
am 


THE LIGHTER SIDE OF EDITORIAL LIFE. 


Frank Aylett .. e 
Anthea Craig .... . 


Home DEN 


(this player has a way of removing Mr.Grorce Beitamy’s Welsh Disestab- 
straw). In the dramatic passage in lisher and Mr. Grirrira Humpnreys'’ | 
which, returning after being broken in exuberant German press-agent of the 
a German prison, he relates some of | pre-war period were both really shrewd 
the horrors of which it is good for us, studies. 





to be reminded, he rose to the height | Of the right sort there were but 
of his fine talent. His exquisite elocu-| five—and one of these, the editor's 
tion—a remarkable feat of virtuosity— secretary, at heart an honest patriot, 
was in itself a sheer delight. but in fact eating the bread of shame, 

Mr. Stutchbury, the editor, pacifist | was perhaps not altogether of the right 
Still he did get off his chest at 


There was never such|very well he did it, with the help of 


Paw.e is a resourceful person and|touches, building up a picture of a 
by a score of clever tricks of gesture; disheartened hack, were very adroit 
and business made a reasonable figure , indeed. 
of fun for our obloquy. All but broken| Then there was young Henry Craig, | 
in the end, but still claiming that he|at the beginning an undergraduate in | 
had “the larger vision” (as he certainly | his last term, at the end a V.C. in his last | 
resting- place. Mr. Prr- 
CIVAL CLARKE’S was an 
adequate pleasant study. | 
So also was Mr. Pair 
AntuHony’s of a Canadian, 


TAD . 
{| My * ZA butted in to just the wrong 
\ I iD A= corner of Fleet Street to 
\ Nii Dn. Ah put the editor wise about 
PAIN the intentions of a Ger- 
spesphaii many in which he had 
spent his last two years. 
And then there was splen- 
didly English Frank Ay- | 
lett, exilereturned, unspoilt 
by the cynicism of party 
and paper, whose fortune | 
came to him just at the 





\ 
\ 






prietor notice and fight 
and win a by-election in 
the astonied man’s own 
constituency, besides 


Mr. C. AUBREY SMITH. 
Miss VioLA TREE. 


full of strange idioms, who | 


psychological moment, en- | 
abling him to give his pro- | 


ving cranks as some-| had the larger diameter), there was a 


certain dignity of pathos in his exit, a 
late amende by an otherwise remorseless 
puppet-maker. Mr. Sypney Paxton as 
a pillar of Nonconformity offered a/| 


carrying off his daughter (Miss VioLa 
Tree), who was the fifth of the right 
sort. 
hero than Mr. C. Ausrey Siru, 
except that he had to talk a good deal 





clever study in the unctuous-grotesque;| more than seemed appropriate to his 
Mr. Vincent Srernroyp sketched a| type? There was a well-managed post- 
portrait of a nut-consuming impenitent | election scene when he was at his best 
disarmamentist. The author is the first, | (as was the author). And all through 
so far as I know, to give public emphasis | there was good and sometimes glorious 
to the queer fact of natural history that sense for those to hear who had ears. 
there is some connection between ex-| The programme promised us about 
treme opinions and the prominence of | a month's interval between Acts I. and 
the Adam’s apple of the holder of them| II. It was actually less than that; 
—a fact on which I have often pondered, | but if Mr. J. H. Seutre’s musicianly 
Mr. M. Moranp, the aggressive Scots | orchestra had not been there to charm 
member of the election committee,|us we might conceivably have been 
inspired to great heights of insobriety | bored. T. 
by the return of his London-Scottish | 
nephew from the Front, sounded a wel- 
come human note, as did Mr. Sam 





More Commercial Candour. 


“For Sate.—A 45 H.P., 6 cyl. Car, 





Lavesey, the Labour Member of the | touring body, fitted with every latest con- 


venience. Exceptionally well sprung. Just 


committee, shaken out of his detach-| purchased by owner and run under 1,000 miles. 


ment into an extreme explicitness of Guaranteed over 25-galls. to the mile by | 


language by a Zeppelin raid experience. | Agents. Rs. 11,000,""—Jndian Paper. 








What more plausible English | 
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HEROES. 

Ir the question were put toa company 
of young women, “ What is the most 
thrilling experience you can have in 
a London street?” the odds are 
thousand to one that they would reply 
that nothing could be more thrilling 
| than to meet a famous actor in plain 
elothes and identify him. I am not 
a young woman myself, but I should 
be inclined to share their opinion. 
There is something about an actor it 
real life, moving along like a human 
being—one of us—that always stirs 
| my pulse. It is exciting enough to see 
| Mr. Lroyp Grorae or Mr. Asquiti o1 
| Sir Ortver Lopce; but no one stirs 
the imagination like an actor. 
| That is why I still tremble a little 
whenever I think of my good fortune 
| the other afternoon in the Haymarket 
and why my pen shakes as I commit 
| the adventure to paper. For I 
face to face two of the most success- 
ful actors in London—at the present 
moment, in the world. 

I was walking up the Haymarket in 
the rain, hoping, in spite of the new pro- 
hibitive rates, that I might see an empty 
cab, when I met them coming down. 
They were walking with a man whom 
I did not recognise, and, like me, were 


——. 


i) 


met 
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“DIVERSION” IN THE BALKANS. 





getting wet. One thinks of successful 
actors as riding always in taxis; but taxis 
are very rare nowadays, particularly in 
the wet, and somehow it did not seem 
unnatural that they should be on foot. 
I am glad enough that they were, or I 
should have missed my Jrisson ; and 
others would have suffered a similar 
loss, for the recognition was not only 

















Another Injustice. 
From a Sinn Fein speech :— 

‘* When Ireland was silent England did not 
hear her cry out.’’— Wicklow News-Letter. 


“Way sHovutp A Raseit cost 2s. 3d.? 


| 


This question from a reader induces me to | 


postpone until next week my analysis of the 
high cost of onions."—Empire News. 


on my part but on that of several On the principle that it is better to 
passers-by, and it was instantaneous. make sure of the rabbit before arrang 
Indeed, I heard one lady tell her com- ing about the stuffing. 

panion the name of the play they are} 
in and the extraordinary length of its | 
run, and since she spoke loudly I},,. 
how htft 


“Stockholm, Tuesday. 


thought delightful it must be! all kinds of excesses are taking place. The 


l 
move | the head of the passport office was a tailor 
and the chief telegraphic censor a tinker.” 

: 14} ; ‘er fri 1 Central News. 
tion, however, aithougi heir rien * . . ‘ 
ete a sateng * ry a Bi 1 ¢ , | We miss the soldier, to say nothing of 
ved signs that the Hattery had not),,, ‘ > thiaf” 

l him: the two Ilasteens fe! apothecary, ploughboy, thief. 
coin a word) merely walked on, superior | 


ordial things like that as you 


vbout. Neither of them paid any atten- | 


escape 


‘Scholars and tragedians between them 


News from Finland shows that the Socialist | 
aders have lost control of the workmen, and | 


to be a theatrical celebrity and hear | present Commandant at Tornea was a sailor, | 


to our homage, and disappeared into! seem to have appropriated the right to keep | 


Charles Street, where the stage door | Shakespeare's memory green. But there are | 
f His M tw’s in |other Richmonds in the field, humble Rich 
Of SUS RSjesty © |monds, not well read... John of Gaunt, | 


] ff 
MUiTITeOr ¢ i 


yotlight favourites as I am, | shall lie at the proud f»ot of a conqueror... . 
somehow I never thought to offer either } The Times. 
of them my umbrella. But then one|The writer who thus deprived the 
doesn’t offer an umbrella to a donkey| Bastard in King John of his famous 
though they are two | lines was, we infer, one of the “ other 
hin Chow. ' Richmonds.” 


or a camel, even 
of the stars of Chi ¢ 


Pouring though it was, and grovelling | crying that his England ‘ never did nor never | 
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SUGAR. 
An Exeatac Ope. 


Queen of the palate! Universal Sweet! 
Gastronomy’s delectable Gioconda ! 
Since with submission loyally I greet 
And follow out the regimen of Ruonppa, 
I cannot be considered indiscreet 
If I essay, but never go beyond, a 
Brief elegiac tribute to a sway 
By sterner needs now largely swept away. 


Thy candy soothes the infant in its pram ; 
Thou addest mellowness to old brown sherry ; 
Thou glorifiest marmalade, on Cam 
And Isis making breakfast-tables merry ; 
Thou lendest magic to the meanest jam 
Compounded of the most insipid berry ; 
And canst convert the sourest crabs and quinces 
To jellies fit for epicures and princes. 


Thou charmest unalloyed, in loaf or lumps 

Or crystals; brown and moist, or white and pounded ; 
I never was so deeply in the dumps 

That, once thy fount of sweetness I had sounded, 
Courage returned not; even with the mumps 

I still could view with gratitude unbounded 
The navigators of heroic Spain 
Who found the New World—and the sugar-cane. 


Sprinkled on buttered bread thou dost excite 
In human boys insatiable cravings ; 
On Turkish (I regret to say) Delight 
Thou lurest them to dissipate their savings, 
Instead of banking them, or sitting tight, > 
Or buying useful books and good engravings ; 
And lastly, mixed with strawberries and cream, 
Thou art more than a dish, thou art a dream. 


Before necessity, that knows no ruth, 
Ordained thy frugal use in tea and coffee, 

Some Stoics banned thee—men who in their youth 
Showed an unnatural dislike of toffee ; 

For sweetness charms the normal human tooth, 
Sweetness inspires the singer’s tenderest strophe, 

Since old Lucretius musically chid 

The curse of life—amari aliquid. 


Eau suerée, I admit, is rather tame 
Compared with beer or whisky blent with soda; 
But gallant Frenchmen, experts at this game, 
Commend it highly either as a coda 
Or prelude to their meals, and much the same 
Is sherbet, which the Gaekwar of Baroda 
And other Oriental satraps quaff 
In preference to ale or half-and-half. 


Nor must I fail, O potent saccharin ! 
Thou chemie offspring of by-products coaly, 
Late comer on the culinary scene, 

To hail thy aid, although it may be lowly 
= mE with beet ; for thou hast been 
mployed in sweetening my roly-poly— 
Thou + Se I once came: A a Teas ' 

And now the active rival of glucose! 


But still I hear some jaundiced critic say, 
Some rigid self-appointed censor morum, 
“Why harp upon the pleasures of a day 
When freely sweetened was each cup and jorum, 











|nickerty in time o’ war. 
|in manner o’ speakin’. 
\’em in London. 


Ere stern controllers had begun to stay 

The genial outflow of the fons leporum ? 
Now sugar’s scarce, and we must do without it, 
Why let regretful fancy play about it?” 


True, yet it greatly goes against the grain, 

Unless one has the patience of Ulysses, 
Wholly and resolutely to refrain 

From dwelling on the memory of past blisses ; 
Forbidden fruits allure the strong and sane; 

Joys loved but lost are what one chiefly misses ; 
This is my best excuse if 1 deplore 
“So sad, so sweet, the days that aré no more.” 





"TATERS. 
Scene: At “ The Plough and Horses.” 


“You seen Parson lately, George?” 

“ Not lately I ain't, Luther.” 

“ Not since ‘is ’taters be out o’ ground?” 

“No. Finest crop in village, some do say.” 

“ That be right—sev'ral ton of ’em there be.” 

“ What to goodness do ’e want ‘em all for, then? ‘Im 
an’ ’s wife an’ a maid ‘ll never eat all them ’taters.” 

“T'll tell you what ’e says to me, for ’appen 'e’ll say 
it to you, George, when ’e comes acrost you next. 'E says 








to me, ‘I’ve growed as many potatoes as I’ve had strength | 
to grow, an’ they ‘ve prospered exceedin'ly,’ ’e says, ‘thank | 
So if any deservin’ folk in my parish gets through | 


God! 





wi’ their own crop an’ wants more later on they ’as only | 
to come to me, for |’ve growed more ’an my ‘ouse’old ‘II | 


eat if they was to eat all day. 

« "EE be proud o’ that?” 

“ Fine an’ proud ’e be.” 

“ An’ yet it be some’at unfort’nate too. 
is left in this ’ere parish ’as growed as many 'taters as 
they ‘Il be like to need, same as ’e. So I don’t see nought 
but disappointment for Parson an’ a lot o’ good 'taters 
lyin’ to rot in their pies.” 

“Some there be too fond o’ Parson to let that ‘appen. 
Me an’ my wife be sendin’ few of ours to London ev'ry 
week or so. So in due season we shall be free to go to 
Parson an’ ‘elp ‘im through wi’ ’is, same as ’e wants us to. 
I ‘ears as others is doin’ some’at the same as us—fear is 
as too many ‘ll tumble to the idea, which is why I'd ‘ave 
you keep it fro’ goin’ further, George.” 

“Silent as th’ grave I'll be. So you’re givin’ your 
‘taters "way to please Parson? Yet I do allus say as 
‘taters what a man grows wi’ sweat of ‘is own brow do 
beat all others in t’ eatin’.” 

“That may be; but us can’t afford to be so mighty per- 

Nor we ain't givin’ nothin way 
Fair market price they gives for 
So it be somethin’ in ’and in these ‘ard 
times as well as savin’ Parson from a bitter disappoint- 
ment what ’e ain’t done nothin’ to deserve, so far as I 
can see.” 








“Two organ grinders, aged 23 and 16, were taken to Charing Cross 
Hospital to-day with bad injuries and severe shock, the result of 
a barrel organ getting out of control in Rosebery-avenue.” 

Evening Paper. 


| They should try a less dangerous instrument next time. 





“*Seed potatoes’ means potatoes grown in Scotland or Ireland in 
the year 1917, or grown in England or Wales in the year 1917 from 
seed grown in Scotland or Ireland in the year 1916, which will pass 
through a riddle having a 1f-in. mesh, and will not pass through 
a riddle having a 1j-in. mesh,”—-Journal of the Board of Agriculture. 


We ourselves cannot get through any riddle of this kind. 


For all of us as | 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
Ir is difficult within the ordinary limits of a 
these columns to say all that one feels 
| adequately one’s gratitude after reading the two volumes 
of Lord Mortey’s generous and delightful Recollect 


review in 


or even to express 


(Macmiinan). I seem to have been sitting with him in a 
large and comfortable library while the great Viscount 


| rolled me out his mind, now breaking out into a glowing 
| eulogy of GEorGE MEREDITH, JosEPH CHAMBERLAIN ot 
Lesuiz STEPHEN, or again dashing off with a few firm 
and skilful strokes a portrait of Jonw Mini or Hersert 
SPENCER, or some other intellectual giant of that nineteenth 
century which Lord Morey nobly defer 
he himself was grande decus columenque. T 
crammed with passages that arouse and maint 
in the reader and clamour for quotation on the part of the 
reviewer. ‘‘ Meredith,” we are told, “who did not know 
Mill in person, once spoke to me of him, with the con- 
fident intuition proper to imaginative genius, as partaking 
of the Spinster. Disraeli, when Mill made an early 
speech in Parliament, raised his eye-glass and murmured 
to a neighbour on the bench, ‘Ab, the Finishing Gover 
ness. Or we are introduced to Spencer at MILL's 
table: “The host said to him at dessert that Grote, who 
Was present, would like to hear him explain one or more 
of his views about the equilibration of molecules in some 
relation or other, Spencer, after an instant of good- 
natured hesitation, complied with unbroken fluency for a 
quarter-of-an-hour or more. Grote followed every word 
intently, and in the end expressed himself as well satisfied, 
Mill, as we moved off into the drawing-room, declared to 


ds and of which 


: 
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b OK IS 


he 
uin pleasure 
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“THIS "ERE 
LETS HIN CASE 





HEXERCISE IS INTENDED TO 'ARDEN THE MUSCLES OF THE 
OF HINVASION,” 





is admiration of a wonderful piece of lucid exposition. 
Fawcett, in a whisper, asked me if I understood a word 
of it, for he did not, Luckily I had no time to answer.” 
Or again: “ Another contributor [to The Saturday Review] 
was the important man who became Lord Sanispury. He 
and I were alone together in the editorial anteroom every | 
Tuesday morning, awaiting our commissions, but he too 
had a talent for silence, and we exchanged no words, either 
now or on any future oceasion.”” How charming a picture 
is this of two shy British publicists maintaining towards 
one another, against every possible discouragement, an in- 
violable silence. Not even the weather could tempt them 
to break it. Yet the great characteristic of this book is 
the large-hearted tolerance of comment and judgment 
which makes it emphatically a friendly book. As such I 
commend it with all the warmth in my power. 


me hi 


For her new story, Missing (Cottiss), Mrs. Humpary 
Warp has used her knowledge, already proved elsewhere, of 
two settings, the English Lakes and a Base Hospital some- 
where in France, Also perhaps ber knowledge of human 
nature, though I like to think that there are not many elder 
sisters so calculatingly callous as Bridget. The bother 
about her was that she sadly wanted her attractive younger 
sister to marry a sufficient establishment, not, I fear, from 
wholly altruistic motives. So she was not altogether sorry | 
when the impecunious soldier-husband, whom Nelly bad 
personally preferred, was reported missing, thus leaving the 
chance once again open. Then, just as her plans seemed to 
be prospering, word came secretly to her that there was a 
man shattered and with memory lost in a base hospital 
who might possibly be the brother-in-law whom she so 
emphatically didn’t want. What happens upon this you 
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shall find out for yourself. Mrs. Humpary Warp, as you | been preparing to write all his days, ever since, as a boy, 
will notice, has no fear of a dramatic, even melodramatic, he first opened the “magic casement.” A book represent- 
| situation; handles it, indeed, with a skill that the most!ing so long and ardent a devotion, and written by one 
popular might envy. Thence onwards the story, perhaps a whose loyalties have always been so cordially sustained 
trifle slow in starting, gathers force. The two visits to the and acknowledged, could not but glow; and it is its 
| camp at X (a very thin disguise for a place that no; warmth of feeling which, to my mind, peculiarly marks 
Englishman of our time will ever forget) are admirably | this very distinguished work. It is more than a life; it is 
vivid ; the last chapters especially being as moving as any- a “ companion” to Keats so complete and understanding 
thing that Mrs. Warp has given us, whether in her popular, | that one can with confidence apply to it the abused word, 
profound or propagandist manner. | “definitive.” Critical essays on the poet no doubt will 
continue to appear, but this is the last biographical monu- 

Lately, Mr. E. F. Benson seems to have been devoting | ment likely to be raised to him. 

himself almost wholly to chronicling the short and simple : ner ss 
annals of the middle-aged. With one exception, all his} Your enjoyment of The Head of the Family (MerHvuEn) 
recent protagonists have been, if not exactly in the sere and | may in a measure depend upon your capacity to appreciate 
yellow, at least ripely mature. So that such a title as that William Linkhorn and the glory of his * great flaming 
of his latest novel, An Autumn Sowing (Couttns), produced | beard.” To me, unhappily, William was an uncouth rustic, 
in me rather a feeling of familiar expectancy than of | just that and very little else; but he possessed some mys- 
surprise. Also when the wrapper artist clothes a volume terious attraction for women; so, at any rate, Mrs. Henry 














with a pieture of an elderly gentleman obviously giving up | 
an attractive young wo-[- é : 
man of perhaps one-third | —===-= 
his years it is idle to pre-| == 
tend that the contents, 
retain all the thrill of the| _} 
unforeseen. Having said| 7 
so much, I ean let myself | 
go in praise (as how often | 
before) of those qualities 
_ of insight and gently sub- 
acid humour that make a 
Benson novel an interlude | 
of pure enjoyment to the! 
| “ jaded reviewer.” In case’ 
| the indisereet cover may | 
happily have been re-; 
moved before the volume _ 
reaches your hands, I do Ri 
' not propose to give away | 2, 
the plot in any detail.) 7 £+%;°«.4~ i ./Z 
The autumn sowing of} © =~ ~~~" “rw "8 
course produces a crop) 





ces 


A CONSOLING THOUGHT. 


Dupexey tells me, though she does not explain to my 
— satisfaction what it was. 

SF ee | Phoebe- Louisa married 
,, him partly because she 

: Wanted a man to help 

in her greengrocery; but 
; what charm he had for 
‘her soon waned, and she 
smote hard when she 
caught him philandering 
| with Beausire Fillery. It 
(was all the lady’s fault ; 
| William had, so to speak, 
only to wave his beard 
and she was at his feet. 
But if the hirsute feature 

‘of this story leaves me | 
|cold it is easy enough to | 


















ee —— enjoy and admire the rest. | 
sep sie « The Firebraces, spoken of 
psig by OOS 2. ——* here as “The Family,” 


- sind a 


aS ot , “= are most admirably drawn. | 
Never has the condescen- 





ee : | Belated Traveller (surprised by a bull when taking a short cut to the 2 . 
| Bos exactly of wild oats, | station). “By Jove! I BELIEVE I SHALL CaTCH THAT TRAIN AFTER ALL.” | 0? of county people > 
but of romantic tares ~~~ those less exalted in birth 


_ that springs in the hitherto barren heart of one Keeling,|been described with more delightful irony. True that 

prosperous tradesman, husband, father, mayor, public some of the Firebraces kicked over the traces and married 
benefactor and baronet, by reason of the too sympa-|whom they listed, but the family as a whole was rooted 
_ thetic damsel who types his letters and catalogues his |deep enough to stand shocks which would have devastated 
| library. That library shows Mr. Benson’s genius ; without | people of less assured position. The scenes of the story 
| it I should hardly have been able to believe in the sub- are laid in and around Lewes, a part of England dear to 

sequent happenings, but, given this “secret garden,” all| Mrs. Dupenry’s heart, and of which she writes with real 








the tragedy is explained. I have left myself no space in| 
which to do justice to some admirable characterization. | 


| Keeling's wife is worthy of a place in the author's long | * 


| gallery of woolly-witted matrons; while in Silverdale he | 
has given a study of clerical futility and egotism almost 
savage in its detestability, a portrait at which one laughs 
and shudders together. Of course the book will have, and 
deserve, a huge welcome. 


The union of scholarship and sympathy, enthusiasm and 
eloquence, is rare; yet these qualities are to be found in 
perfect harmony in the stately volume on the poets’ poet 
which has just been published under the style, on the 
_ cover, Life of John Keats, and on the title-page, John Keats, 
| His Life and Poetry, His Friends, Critics and After-F'ame 
_(Macminnan)—a volume upon which Sir Sripney Cotvin | 
has been engaged ever since his retirement from the Print 
_ Room of the British Museum, and may be said to have 











comprehension and devotion. 





3y a self-denying ordinance Mr. Punch declines, as a 
general rule, to review in these columns the work of his | 
Staff. But he may permit himself to announce to all | 
lovers of the gay humour of “A, A. M.” that Messrs. 
Hoppsr AND StoveHton have just brought out a new 
novel, Once on a Time, by Mr. Atan A. Minne, with 
illustrations by Mr. H. M. Brock, 











‘* Alexander had his ‘ Plutarch ’ always under his pillow.” 
British Weelly. 
This must have been a very early edition. 





“Colombo is suffering from an attack of rabies and there have 
been 38 cases reported so far. In the first six months of the year 
1,300 days were destroyed.”—Singapore Free Press. 


Let us hope that every day had its dog. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Tue announcement of Mr. Justice 
Bray that bigamy is rampant at the 


wishes it to be clearly understood that 
under no circumstances will the head 


for more than one wife. 
x * 


“JT have in my possession,” writes a 


“a loaf of bread made by my husband's 
mother in 1821.” 
of the popular belief that nobody anti- 
cipated the War except Mr. Brarcn- 

* 

Lug-worms are being sold at Deal 
for five shillings a score. 
They are stated to form 
an agreeable substitute for 
macaronl. * 


“In China,” says The 
Daily Express, “a chicken 
can still be purchased for 
sixpence.”’ Intending pur- 
chasers should note, how- 
ever, that at present the 
return fare to Shanghai 
brings the total cost a trifle 
in excess of the present 
London prices. 


A recent applicant to the 
Warwickshire Appeal Tri- 
bunal claimed that he had 
captured the German shell- 


posely allowed it to escape. - 
oa 


two coats, two pair of trousers and an 
enormous pair of boots. It seems 


earn a handsome salary as a music-h: 
comedian. 


4 


train was derailed. 


cow-catchers had been abolished. 


Geppes for munition work. 
employment will be found for them 
a high-expletive factory. 





sisted on it. 


——— 


VOL. 


cLIII. 


nt time has been drawn to the! 
notice of the Foop-ConTrRoLier, who | 


Suitable | ub t 
in| War will be clearly visible through it. 


j 


of a family be allowed a sugar ration | 
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A notice exhibited in the window of 


a Be rmondsey public-house bears the 
words, * There is nothing like Govern- 
ment Ale.” Agreed. 

= .* 

“ Shrimps,” Says a Southern Com- 
mand Order, “should not be purchased 
where a long train journey is involved.” 
For soldiers, however, who require 


| this kind of diet little excursions to the 
|Seaside can always be arranged for 
with the C.O., 


correspondent of Zhe Evening News, | 


This should dispose 


. Wi 
less egg trade. He denied sities 
that the enemy had pur- 2 Mas 


my poor brother.” 


unfortunate animal was not aware that! instead of 


At Aberavon the other day the son 
of an interned German was bitten by 
had kicked by accident. 
» did not know 


a dog which he 
The 


an accident. 


aog ol cours 


We are the first to record the fact 





; IN THERE, Jock.” 


+9» 


that a dear old lady, the other morn- 


A tramp charged at Kingston with |ing, went up to the Tank in Trafalgar | 
begging was wearing three overcoats, | Square and offered it a bun. 


‘ 


We should like to 


deny the rumour 


strange that this man should not have that when he heard of Lord RorHer- 
realised that he was in a position to) ME kE's appointment to the Air 
hall} Lord Norrucnuirre muttered, “ Alas! 


r Ministry 


. 


Owing to a cow straying on the line} More bread is being eaten than ever, 
at Acton Bridge last week a goods | says the Foop ConTROLLER. It appears 
It seems that the| that the stuff is now eaten by itself, 


f being spread thinly on 
butter, as in pre-war days. 
* 


. 2 = 4 : 7a Te, 

It 1S reported that the two thousand The largest telescope in the World 
taxi-drivers still on strike have decided thas just been erected at the Mount 
to offer their services to Sir AucKLAND| Wilson Observatory in California. En- 
ts predict that the end of the 


1 . 
Huslastes 


it was} 


awFru’ GERRMAN-LIKE NAMB, Yyon.”* 





orders at once, as they can only be 
| dealt with in strict rotation. 
*z 


| The prisoner who escaped from the 
Manchester Assize Court, after being 
sentenced to three years’ imprisonment, 
|has explained that he was just pre- 
, tending to be a German prisoner. 

* * 





An awkward situation has arisen 
through Mr, Georer Bernarp Saw 
;and Mr. Grorar Moore having solved 
the Irish problem in the same week, as 
one or the other of them is certain to 
| claim the credit of having his solution 
| rejected. 


* * 


| “Blasting” for tin is being carried 
/on in an experimental station in Corn- 
|wall. Similar operations are said to 
selene j &e used in searching for 


| Sugar. 








A Daughter of Lilith. 
“Gentlewoman, with 
snake, wants quiet home, sub- 
urban family, small 
no others; no animals.” 
Melbourne Argus. 
“Mrs, —— wishes to recom- 
| mend a boy (15) who has done 
| well in the pantry.” 
Eastern Daily Press. 
would Sir 


| But 
Yapr approve ? 


|} save and buy up a young 
scholar, foreign (British) aris- 
tocracy, by helping him in his 
| first struggle (legal profession) ? 
| acceptable only on returnable 
condition.” 
Manchester Guardian. 

Before starting to save for 
: ithe above purpose, we 
|should like to know more about this 
scion of the “foreign (British) aristo- 
eracy.”” We don’t want to find our- 
'selves trading with the enemy. 


| 
| ——— - 
“Will any generous soul 


“Canon — made a strong comment on 
| the proposal to use the Ulley water for public 
| consumption during his sermon on Sunday 
morning.”—Provincial Paper. 


The rev. gentleman cannot believe that 
his sermons are so dry as all that. 


“The undersigned begs to inform the public 
| that a very superior cow will be slaughtered 
lon the 20th evening and exposed on the morn- 
| ing of the 21st for sale."—Madras Mail, 


| That ought to stop her swanking. 
** CAMOUFLAGED ATTACK. 
Paris, Thursday. 
All the newspapers print long accounts of 
the new offensive, under the heading, ‘ Great 
British Victory,’ and all agree in assigning the 
‘chief honours attack, and the new British 


Owing to scarcity of petrol several | method of organ-attack, and the new British 


In New York a club has been started | fire-brigades have had again to resort | 
exclusively for golfers, The others in- | to horses. In consequence people who 
i have fires are requested to place their 





method of arganising the offensive im secret.” 
Provincial Paper. 


And very well camouflaged, too. 





garden ; | 


ARTHUR | 





tame 
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LEAVES FROM A LONDON NOTE-BOOK. 
By Our Man Apovut Town. 


(With acknowledgments to some of our 

Metropolitan penny evening papers.) 
Sugar Cards. 

A highly-placed official tells me that 
the discovery that a number of people 
move about from place to place, that 
servants sometimes leave their situa- 
tions, and that households are con- 
sequently liable to variation in their 
personnel, is due to a very smart 
member of the Sugar Commission, who 


will be suitably decorated. This dis 


covery, on the very eve of compulsory 
rationing in other commodities, will 
mean an immense saving of national 
funds. Instead of billions, only a few 


| millions of cards will, need to be 
| destroyed—a very useful economy. 


A Great Mayfair Effort. 
The Mayfair Tableaux Association 


| will shortly hold a Faney Dress Exhibi- 
tion of Really Beautiful War-workers. 


The subjects represented will range 
from CLeoraTra to Borricenu's “ Pri- 
mavera,” and from Sanomge to the 
Sistine Madonna. Preliminary photo- 
graphs are about to appear in the 
Society Press. The particular object 
of this great sacrifice in the cause of 
charity has not yet been determined 
upon, but will be announced in due 
course, 


The Submarine Menace. 


No significance should be attached 
to recent statistics of torpedoed ships 


in view of public announcements to the 


effect that the submarine menace has 
been practically scotched. 


International Bolo. 
The British Parliamentary Branch 


of the International Bolo Club indig- 
nantly deny that they have received 


_a single pony, or any less sum, from 


German sympathisers in support of 
Pacifist propaganda. They generously 
recognise that Germany's economical 


_ Straits are even greater than ours, and 
_ they would not willingly, even for the 
_ Sake of a common cause, put.a strain 
_upon the resources of their German 


friends. 


Mahenge. 


The other day I consulted an old 
friend on the Imperial Staff as to the 
pronunciation of Mahenge, the scene of 
our latest victory in East Africa. From 
the evasive character of his reply I 
gathered that my inquiry was of the 
nature of an indiscretion. 


|The Cabinet and the “ Vicicus 


Circle,” 
Several members of the Cabinet— 





the one that doesn’t meet—have in- | 
formed me of their conviction that, in 
the event of the War lasting on into 
1920, there is every prospect of estab- 
lishing an elementary co-ordination be- 
tween the various Government depart- 
ments. Meanwhile they ask me to 
correct a confusion in the public mind 
by which the “ Vicious Cirele” is re- 
garded as a synonym for themselves. 


Manhood and Moral. 

Every day brings me a sheaf of 
correspondence in which I am asked 
to give my opinion as to our prospects 
of victory in the near future. I have 
one formula for reply.’ I refer my 
correspondents to a recurrent para- 
graph in T'he Times under the heading 
“ News in Brief.” It runs as follows: 
“ At the close of play yesterday in the 
billiard match of 16,000 points up, 
between Inman and Stevenson, at the 
Grand Hall, Leicester Square, the 
scores were,” etc., etc. After all, the 
deciding features in the Great World- 
Struggle will be manhood and moral. 





Trotsky’s Peace Overtures. 

From private sources, which corro- 
borate the information given to the 
public, I hear that the Spanish Chargé- 
d’Affaires at Petrograd is the only) 
member of the Diplomatic Corps in | 
that capital who has taken cogn:sance 
of Trotsky'’s overtures (which, of 
course, must be distinguished from 
Tscuarkowsky's). I very much doubt) 
if Kina Auronso had a hand in this, 
though he has more than once inti- 
mated to me his desire for peace. 





Lansdowne and Lenin. 

What with the aircraft strike at 
Coventry and the activities of Lord 
Lanspowne, LENIN and others, this has | 
been a great week for Pacifists and Pro- | 
Bosches. In Germany, where the Press| 
has eagerly followed The Daily “eie- 
graph in giving prominence to Lord 
LansDowne’s views, it is felt that our 
EX ForetGn SECRETARY ought to rece ve | 
a step in the peerage, with the title 
Duke of Lansdowne and Handsup. 


The Premier Abroad. 

In conversation with Mr. Lioyp 
GEorGE on the occasion of one of his 
flying visits to England, [ learned how 
much he regretted that pressure of 
time prevented him while in Italy from 
running over to Venice and ascending 
the restored Campanile. While in re- 
sidence in Paris, however, he had had 
the pleasure of renewing his acquaint- 
ance with the Eiffel Tower. 


Browning and Swinburne. 


we the dark hour of trial through | 
which Italy has been passing, my| 
thoughts have often strayed to Asolo in| 








| My faithful Peter, mount upon my knee, 


the Trevisan, the scene of Pippa Passes, 
by the late Roperr Braowxtxe (whom 
I knew well), “Italy, what of the 
night?" wrote my old friend Swiy- 
BURNE. “ Morning's at seven!” replies 
Pippa. Those brave words have heart- 
ened me a good deal. O. S. 





TO A DACHSHUND. 


[About the precise nationality of whose 
remote progenitor—whether Danish, Flemish, 
or British through the old English Turnspit— 
the writer will ns stay to argue.] 


And shame me with the patience of 
your eyes, 
Till I for divers patriots that be 
Humbly apologise. 


Not for the street-boy—him you had 
for years 
And, knowing, make allowance for 
his ways, 
If hoots of ignorance and stones and 
Jeers 
Martyr your latter days; 


But for such shoddy patriots as jon 
The street-boy’s manners to a petty 
mind, 
And dealing little in true-minted coin 
Tender the baser kind. 
For instance, Smith (till lately Griin- | 
delhorn), 
Who meets you with your mistress 
all alone, 
And growls a ‘“‘German beast! 
senseless scorn 
In a (still) guttural tone. 


” with 





And Jones, who owes his mansion to 
the War | 
And loves to drown great luncheons 

in champagne, 

But who, to prove he loves his England | 
more, 

Strikes at you with his cane. 

! 

| 

! 


|The while Miss Podsnap, who in dogs 


can brook 
No name that smacks of Teuton, 
snatches up, 
Lest you contaiminate it with a look, 
Her Pomeranian pup. 


Forgive them, Pete! We ave not all 
well bred, 
Not all so wise, so sensible as you; 
Not all our sires, for generations dead, 
To British homes were true. 


Yet, prizing steadfast love and fealty, 


some 
The gulf of their deficiencies may 
span, 
And learn of you the virtues that be- | 
come 


An English gentleman, 





We wish Russia wouldn't wash he- 
dirty Laex1y in public. 
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MILLIE AND THE “ KAYSER.” 
Millie is a “daily help.” Who it 
Se herself or 

her employer—I am not in a position 
to say, for I am only temporarily a 
lodger in the house where Millie helps, 


| and she doesn’t help me much. But 


| 
| 


to-day I have made her hear and under- 
stand one whole sentence. It is the 


first time during the six days that we 
_have known each other that I have 
, conveyed anything to her except by 


graphic gesticulation and grimace. 
I accepted the fact at the outset that 


_ my soft and seductive tones could never 
penetrate Millie’s stone-deafness. Only 


the loudest and angriest remarks are 
audible to Millie, so I preserve an atti- 


_ tude of silent facial amiability in all 


| plained; “I'd be all 


matches. 


| heard me say, * Leave 


stature and round-backed, who showed 
her fifty-odd years unflinchingly to the 


her overall and coarse hands; Millie, 


mighty War Lord, stern and implacable, 
tryin 
And 
near him to smash him up—‘“ the 
Kayser would come short off.” ... 


* Bo *s a 
The lamp-lit cottage room faded ; the 
leaves outside died away. 


blue moving mist—it might have been | 
cigarette smoke; gradually I distin- 
guished forms and colours beyond; 
then the fog lifted and I looked upon | 














my relations with her. 

3anAAM could not 
have looked more sur- 
prised than did Millie 
this evening when, in 
the act of clearing away 
my latest meal, she 


the matches.” 

She stopped dead and 
looked at me over the 
tray of dirty crockery. 
Her expression was not 
unfriendly, 

« But H got t’ look 
after myself,” she ex- 


done up if I hadn’t they 
matches in the morn- 
ing to light the fire and 
all. You wouldn’t get 
no bath-water.” 

“T want to smoke,” I 


YOU RE LEAVIN’. 








I THOUGHT YOU WAS A FIXTURE "ERE. 


Commissionaire, “IS ANYBODY A FIXTURE IN THESE TIMES? LOOK AT THE 
Tsar OF Russia, Tino, TIRPITZ, AND THE REST OF 'EM.” 





said obstinately. 
She kept her hand over the box of 
She had not heard. I made 


intelligent signs illustrative of the 


lighting of a cigarette. Millie told me, 
in pure Cornish :— 


“You can only get a box at a time 


now, and half-a-pound o’ sugar I gets 
_ when I shows my card, and they dosay 
| we won't get that—only » pact soon. 


| I'd like to get at that 
smash him up, I would!” 


aysER! I'd 
She said 


| this in the kindest, most benign way, 
| with a smile as nearly caressing as a 


smile without front teeth can be. 
“He'd come short off if I got to him! 


| And he deserves it, I’m sure,” she 
_ concluded, as she departed—with the 
| matches . 








A long walk over the Cornish cliffs 
in the gusty North wind from the 
Atlantic had made me drowsy, and 
as 1 sat before the fire my thoughts 
wandered from Russian politics and 


world; Millie with her felt slippers and | 


to subdue the world to his will.| walked into the room. 
illie only wished she could get | 


lor even to straighten her hair. 


moment I peered through a greyish- | 


into him; the rest of the company were 


unknown to me. They were all engaged 
in a heated discussion when suddenly 
there came a knock at the door, a knock 


the possessor of a sugar-card—and the | which, to me, was curiously familiar. 


During the silence that ensued Millie 
She was still 
wearing her overall and felt slippers, 
and she had not waited to puton a hat 
She 
came forward unhesitatingly, with her 
short, shuffling steps and, disregarding 


sound of November winds and swirling the furious demand of a Bavarian 
For a| General as to who she was and how she 


dared to enter there, she addressed 
herself to the Kaiser himself. She 
spoke in her normal tones, but to me 


there seemed something sinister about | 


them at this moment, and I noticed | 


— eoal-hammer. 

Now above all things 
Millie hated breaking 
coal and filling scuttles, 
‘and I knew that she 
| would not be carrying 
|a coal-hammer without 
|& very special reason. 
| Her words revealed it. 

“You, Kayser, I’ve 
ibeen wanting to get 
jnear you and smash 


gone a bit too far, you 


jout a card, and then 
only half-a-pound, and 
_— jthey do say it'll only 


matches !—only one box 


Friend (to Cinema Commissionaire, who has received notice). “1’M SERPRISED at atime, and they don’t 


istrike, and how’s a 
|body to light a fire at 
Jall?” 


| have. .. No sugar with- | 


an electrically-lighted room, with the'that in her right, hand she carried a | 


}youup, lhave. You've 


/be a quarter soon. And | 








aspect of an office de luxe. Therewere| With this she lifted her coal-hammer | 
telephones and file cases, typewriters | and brought it down with all her force | 
and all the appurtenances of business|on the Katser’s head. Involuntarily 
operations ; the furniture was massive | I flinched; it was a terrible blow. 





and handsome, and carpets and hang- 
ings had every appearance of magniti- 
cence and costliness, 

I knew without thought that this 
was the private room of WILHELM of 
Prussia. He himself, standing with 
his back to the roaring log fire in the 
deep grate, was too like the cartoons in 
the English papers to be mistaken. 
The iron-grey hair and upturned mous- 
tache, the cold eyes and sardonic mouth 
were all there “as per invoice.” He 
was even wearing an aggressively 





hanging at his side. 


Several Generals, their iron crosses 
jingling, rushed forward and _ seized 
Millie, uttering guttural sounds of 


horror and indignation. But the Katser | 


stood unmoved—yes, unmoved. Millie 


gapedathim. He ordered his satellites | 
to release her and, as they reluctantly , 


did so, Millie nodded her head at them. 
“You leave me where I’m to! He 
can take up his own part,” she told 
them. 
The Katser addressed her sternly. 
“Presumptuous woman,” he said, 


Prussian uniform, and kept his spiked { it is not written that you shall be the 
helmet on his head and his sword)|cause of my death. 


There is some- | 


thing much higher in store for me. You | 


The Crown Prince was in evidence, | deserve worse than death at my hands; | 
disguised as a Death's Head Hussar, | but since you are from England I will | 
and HinpensurG was easily recognis- | squeeze-from you all the information I | 





the Italian situation to Millie—and the 
“ Kayser”: Millie, who was short of 


-able as he bristled with the nails which | require and bend you to my uses.” 


| the admiring populace had hammered| All this was obviously wasted on | 
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Millie, who heard nothing. Having 
waited politely until his lips stopped 
moving in speech, she again cracked 
him on the head with the coal-hammer. 

The Kaiser ignored this uncivil re- 
tort and spoke again. 

“You shall go back to your match- 
'less country and tell them there that 
we have plenty of matches in Germany 
that we have kept on good terms with 
Stockholm, and our matches are made 
in Sweden. We have all we need to 
kindle every fire in hell. Now are you 
convinced that you are beaten ? 

He was interrupted by another blow 

from the coal-hammer, which mas 

| him bite his tongue, for Millie was 
becoming exasperated and put all her 
streneth into the stroke. The Katser 
stepped back. 

“Poor fool! You are wasting your 
strength, even as Hara wastes his ir 
blow after blow on the Western front 

But even uttered the lying 
boast he tottered and fell back une 

scious into the arms of Liat rLeE WILLIE 

The Generals and Statesmen gathered 

round their stricken master, gabhling 
| purest Prussian. 
Millie appeared satisfied at last 
falthough the Crown Prince had 
searcely glanced at her, for she was not 
his type. She took advantage of the 
commotion to procure two 
matches which had been thrown 
carelessly on the table. These she 
bestowed mysteriously beneath hei 
overall. 

* He deserved it too!”’ 
contentedly as she hobbled to the doo 
“and I don't believe so much about all 
his matches either. You can only get 
two boxes at a time even here.” \W 
this reflection she unostentatiously 
departed. 





as he 





boxes of 


she mutters 


Again that familiar knock. . . 

] was back in my little sitting room 
in Cornwall and Millie entered with my 
vandle, which she put down on the table 
rather noisily. | gave her the usual 
grin and nod of acknowledgment, and 
she wished me good-night and went. 

In the tray of the candlestick ther 
was a box of matches. I picked it up 
and turned it over curiously. Could 
my dream have been true? Or was it 
only a coincidence that in blatant red 
letters on that mateh-box were the 
words : 

“ MADE IN SWEDEN,’ 








“ Spokane (Washington), Monday 
Troops raided the I.W.W. headquarters and 
arrested James Rowan (leader) and 2} others 
on the eve of threatened disturbances.”’ 
Toowoomba Gazette (Australia). 





measures are rarely successful. 
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Sut {P.M has severely censured him for being without gloves, wearing collar of 
} r, ¢ OH, BY THE BY, SIR, HOW DO YOU LIKE THE WAY 1 DO MY HAIR?” 








'MN MEETING | “IF CAMBRIA FALIL.S— 

f the | The possibilities in the New Battle.” 
Dublin Evening Herald. 

No wonder Mr. Luoyp Grorae hurried 

' ae fe off to France. 

jeing full a 1d attendance is ex- |} 

pected.” ) 

The Gothas would see that if was a 





“On the earth, the broken acres; 
In the heaven, a perfect ground.” 


peace-meeting and leave it alone. The Canadian Churelunan 


gulf of the | Of course Canada is before everything 


The ta S < sed the dee Pp . 
Hindenburg main line, pitching nose down-|an agricultural country, and we feel 
wards as they drew their long bodies over the | sure that BrowninG would be the last 
parapets and rearing up again with their long man to object to any adaptation of his 


forward reach of body and heaving themselves |. 
= to the German paradise beyond.” lines which 


Yorkshire Evening Post. 
That is not what the Germans called it. | the times. 


would make them more | 
suited to the needs of the people and | 
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THEATRICAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SUPPLYING ONE ANSWER TO THE QUES- 
Trion, “ WHY DOES A DRAMATIST GROW 
OLD SOONER THAN ANYONE ELSE?” 

From G. Sheridan Smith, author, to 
Sir James Benfield, actor-manager. 


Dear Sir,—Herewith I am forward- 
ing ® copy of an original three-act 
comedy, entitled, Men and Munitions. 
As the interest is largely topical I 
should be much obliged if you could 
let me have your verdict upon it with 
as little delay as possible. 

Faithfully yours, 
G, Suerman Samira. 


From the Same to his friend, Buskin 
Browne, actor. 


Dear B. B.—By this post I am 
sending my new comedy, Men and 
Munitions, to your manager, whom I 
believe it should suit. If an occasion 
served for you to put in a word about 
it without too much trouble, I should 
be eternally grateful. 

Yours ever, 


G. 8. 8. 


From Buskin Browne, in answer. 





My pear Man,—With all the pleasure | 
in life. I faney we're changing our | 
bill shortly, and, as farce is all the rage | 
just now, L'Il boom your Munition Mad 
directly L get a chance. Best of luck. 

Yours, Ber-Ber, 


Irom G. Sheridan Smith, in reply. 
A telegram. 
Thousand thanks play called men 
and munitions comedy not farce. 


rom the Same to the Same, six weeks 
later. 


Dear B. B.,—I hate to trouble you, 
but as I've heard nothing yet from | 
the management about my comedy [| 
am writing to ask if you ¢an give me | 
any idea of Sir J. B.'s intentions regard- | 
ing it. Did he say anything that you | 
dare repeat ? Yours, G.§.5S. 


From Buskin Browne, in answer, a 
fortnight later. 





Dear onp Boy,--No chance as yet, 
as the chief has been away ill. But! 
he comes back on Saturday, when I} 
will mention the farce to him without | 
fail. 

Yours “ while 

him,” 


machine is to 
Bee-Ber. 


From G, Sheridan Smith to Sir James 
Benfield, a month later. 


Dean Sir,—I was profoundly grieved 
to learn from a mutual friend that you 
had been so long on the sick list. Now, 
however, that you are at work again, 
and (L trust) fully restored to health, 
may I hope for a verdict upon my 


this 








comedy, Men and Munitions, at your 
earliest convenience ? 
With warmest congratulations, 
IT am, Faithfully yours, 
G. SHERIDAN SMITH. 


From Sir James Benfield’s Secretary, 
in answer, a week later. 


Dear Str,—Sir James Benfield de- 
sires me to acknowledge your letter, 
and to inform you that he has been 
away ill, and unable to attend to any 
correspondence. 

Faithfully yours, 
Basin VyNE-PETHERINGTON, 
Secretary. 


From Buskin Browne to G. Sheridan 
Smith. 


Dear op Man,—I heard unofficially 


last night that your farce has had a) 


quite top-hole report from the reader, 

and might be put on almost at once. 

Va marche! Anything for me in it? 
B. B 


From Basil Vyne-Peiherington to G. 
Sheridan Smith, by same post as above. 
Dear Srr,—In answer to your in- 
quiry we can trace no record of the 
receipt of any MS. from you. If you 
will kindly let me have particulars, 
name of play, date when forwarded, 
ete., the matter shall receive further 
attention. Faithfully yours, 
Basin. VYNE-PETAERINGTON, 
Secretary. 
From G. Sheridan Smith, in answer. 
A telegram. 
Men and munitions comedy fourteen 
weeks ago kindly wire reply paid. 


Reply to above. A telegram. 
No trace comedy entitled fourteen 


weeks suggest inquire post-oflice. 
Reply to above. 

Name of comedy men and munitions 
reply paid urgent. 

Reply to above. 

Your play returned last week. 

Reply to above. 

Nothing arrived here please look 
again. 

From Basil Vyne-Petherington to 

(Gr. Sheridan Smith. 

Dear Str,—In returning herewith 
your blank-verse tragedy, Hadrian, I 
am desired by Sir James Benfield to 
thank you for kindly allowing him the 
opportunity of reading it. 

Faithfully yours, 
Bast. Vyne-Prruerinaton, 
Secretary. 
From Buskin Browne to G. Sheridan 
Smith. 


Dear op Boy,—The A.S.M. told me 


| to-day that our backers won't look at 
farce, though the chief simply loves 
yours, So I'm afraid we can only say 
better luck next time. 


Yours disappointed, B. B. 


From Basil Vyne-Petherington to G. 
Sh ridan Smith, five weeks later. 


Dear Str,—Sir James Benfield has 
been interested to learn that you have 
written a comedy of topical interest, 
called (he understands) The Muni- 
|tioneer, Should you care to forward 
jit for his consideration he would ho 
pleased to read it, and, if suitable, to 
jarrange for its production at this 
| theatre. Faithfully yours, 
| 





Secretary. 


From G. Sheridan Smith, in reply. 
A telegram. 

| Where did you get a name like that ? 

| rom Basil Vyne-Petherington, in final 

answer, a month later. 


| Srr,—I am requested by Sir James | 


| Benfield to state that he has been 
compelled to make a rule never to send 
{his autograph to strangers. 
Yours faithfully, 
Basin VyNe-PeTHERINGTON, 
Secretary. 








WHITE MAGIC, 


Buinp folk see the fairies, 
Oh, better far than we, 

Who miss the shining of their wings 

Because our eyes are filled with things 
We do not wish to see. 

They need not seek enchantment 
From solemn printed books, 

For all about them as they go 

The fairies flutter to and fro 
With smiling, friendly looks. 


Deaf folk hear the fairies 
However soft their song ; 
"Tis we who lose the honey sound 
Amid the clamour all around 
That beats the whole day long. 
Sut they with gentle faces 
Sit quietly apart ; 
What room have they for sorrowing 
While fairy minstrels sit and sing 
Close to their listening heart ? 
R. F. 


Extract from a French account of 
| the tanks in action in the battle for 
| Cambrai :-— 











| ‘Les chars d’assant eurent aussi leur cri de 

| guerre. Peu avant l’attaque, le long de leur 

| ligne courut un message répétant, en le mod: 

fiant légérement, celui de Nelson a Trafalgar 

| ‘L'Angleterre compte que chaque tank fera 
aujourd'hui son devoir sacré.’ "-—JIavas. 

| We had often wondered what the French 

| was for *Do yourdamnedest!" Now 

i we know. 


Basis VYNE-PETHERINGTO™, | 
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DECIDES THAT AT ALL, COBTS HE WILT. 
SPEND AN EVENING WHERE KHAKI I8 NOT. 
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| 7 | 
He HAS PLEASANT RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT, IN TIMES OF PRACE, TO A DELIGHTFUL BOHEMIAN CLUB OF WHICH 
ROBINSON WAS A MEMBER, | 
| 
] 
| 
| | 
YELIGHTED TO SEE HIM. BROWN EXPERIENCES A DISTINCT SHOCK | 
ON MEETING Roprnson, | 
| 
Lal 
AND A TILL GREATER SHOCK ON ENTI RING THE CLUB, 
Ta Bee es ead ’ WENT er ie i 
{ 
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Head Waiter. “Sorry, SATR—CAN’T HELP IT. Fc. ur! 


TO MY BUTCHER. 
O nutcuer, butcher of the bulbous eye, 
That in hoarse accents bidst me “ buy, buy, buy!” 
Waving large hands suffused with brutish gove, 
Have | not found thee evil to the core? 
The greedy grocer grinds the face of me, 
The baker trades on my necessity, 
And from the milkman have I no surcease, 
But thou art Plunder’s perfect masterpiece. 
These others are not always lost to shame; 
My grocer, now—last week he let me claim 
A pound of syrup—'twas a kindly deed 
To help a fellow-townsman in his need, 
Though harsh the price, arid I was feign to crawl 
About his feet ere | might buy at all. 
But thou—although a myriad flocks may crop 
By Sussex gorse or Cheviot’s grassy top, 
A myriad herds tumultuously snort 
From Palos Verdes eastward to Del Norte, 
Or where the fierce vaquero’s bold bravado 
Resounds about the Llano Estacado; 
Though every abattoir works overtime 
And every stall in Smithfield groans with prime 
Cuts, from tlty lips the ready lie falls pat, 
Liow thou art sold clean out of this and that, 
But will oblige me, just for old time's sake, 
With half a shin bone or some hard flank steak ; 
Or (if with mutton I prefer to deck 
My festive board) the seraggy end of neck. 
And once, when goaded to a desperate stand, 
I wrung a sirloin from thy grudging hand, 
Did not thy boy, a cheeky little brute 
With shifty eyes, mislay the thing en route, 
Depositing at my address the bones 
Intended for the dog of Mr.*Jones ? 

















NO ROOM FOR A LONG TIME, 


4 f *’ 
; lf) pbLTT 
AFTER ALL, DERE IS A WAB ON.” 





L sometimes think that never runs so thin 
The milk as when it leaves the milkman’s tin; 
That every link the sausageman prepares 
Harbours some wandering Towser unawares. 
And Binns, the baker (whom a murrain seize! ), 
Immune from fraud’s accustomed penalties, 
Sells me a stuff compound of string and lead, 
And has the nerve to name the substance bread. 
But deafer far to the voice of conscience grown 
The type that cuts me off a pound of bone 
Wherefrom an ounce of fat forlornly drops, 
And calls the thing two shillings’ worth of chops ; 
More steeped in crime the heart that dares to tleece 
My purse of eighteen-pence for one simall piece 
Of tripe, whereof, when times were not so hard, 
The price was fourpence for the running yard! 


Wherefore I hate thee, butcher, and would pass 
Untempted of thy viands. But, alas! 
The spirit that essays in master flights 
To sip the honey from Parnassus’ heights, | 
‘That daily doth his Pegasus bestride 
And keeps the War from spoiling on the side, 
Fails to be fostered by the sensuous sprout } 
Or with horse carrots blow its waistcoat out. 
So, though I loathe thee, butcher, I must buy 
The tokens of thy heartless usury. 
Yet oft I dream that in some life to come, 
Where no sharp pangs assail the poet’s tum, 
Athwart high sunburnt plains I drive my plough, 
Untouched by earth’s gross appetites, and thou, 
My ox, ny beast, goest groaning at the tugs, 
And do I spare thy feelings? No, by jugs! | 
With tireless lash I probe thy leaden feet, | 
And beat and beat and beat and beat and beat. 

ALGOL, | 





TT 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, November 26th.—Rather a 
jolly day in the House of Commons. 
It was pleasant to hear Lord WoLMEr, 
ingenuous youth, explaining, on behalf 
of the War Trade Department, that 
there was no danger of an unusually 
large consignment of rubber bathing- 

_ caps finding their way from Switzerland 
_ to the heads of German Fraiileins. 


pointing out that people do not bathe 
in Switzerland in the winter. 

| Where Russia is concerned Mr. Bat- 
rour declines to be included among 
the prophets; all he knows is that that 
unhappy country has not yet evolved 
a Government with which he can ne- 
gotiate. He was more explicit regard- 
ing the German tale of a Privy Council 
in 1913, presided over by the Krxa, at 
which Mr. Asquirn and Lord Krrcs- 
ener conspired with Sir Epward Grey 
and Lord Mortry (whose “ Reminis- | 
cences” are strangely silent on the 
subject) to declare war upon Germany. 

| Who after this shall dare to say that the 

| Germans have no imagination ? 

Mr. Witn THornge considers that 
compulsory rationing ought to be post- 
| poned until the menus at the hotels 

and clubs are cut down to two courses. 





To! 
| Colonel Yate belongs the credit of 





| Somebody ought to invite Mr, Toorye, 

| who from his appearance I should judge | 
to have a healthy appetite, to partake of | 
one of these (alleged) Gargantuan feasts 


encounters, although the opponents, | 
like the toy “ wrestlers” of our youth, | 
never get much “forrader.” The 
Member for West Toxteth has probably | 
forgotten more about the shipping trade 
than his opponent ever knew. But for 
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“Can't we go and have a steak somewhere ? ” | 
Mr, WILL THORNE. | 


Lord Courtney that he was not of 
the creed of the conscientious objector, | 
They had been under the impression | 
that his public career had been one | 
long orgie of conscientious objection | 
to everything that did not emanate 
from his own capacious brain. Even 
his hat and his waistcoat proclaim his | 
defiance of conventional opinion. | 
For weeks past the House of Com- | 
mons has been invited to believe that | 
German “ pill-boxes” were composed 
of British cement ; and the case seemed | 


‘clear when a British officer wrote from | 


Flanders the other day that he had | 
discovered in the German lines a label 
plainly marked “ Artificial Portland.” | 
Members were relieved to learn that | 
the label came from a Belgian factory 
taken over by the Germans. “If those ! 
pill-boxes had really been made of our 
cement,” said a Medway representa- 
tive, ‘‘we should be hammering at 
them still.” 

Thursday, November 29th.—Question- 
time would be much more amusing if 
Ministers and Members were more ac- 
complished in the art of repartee. A 
few are quick enough. When Mr. 
Lees Suirx complained that one of his 
statements had been deseribed by the 
ForEIGN SECRETARY as a@ mare’s nest 
Lord Rogert Cec:1 swiftly replied that 
he did not remember the incident, but 
had no doubt that if his right hon. 
friend used the term it was justified. | 

Under the Redistribution scheme as 


and see what he thinks of it. His com-jall that Sir Luo keeps his end up, | arranged by the Boundary Commis- 
ment would probably be, “ Can’t we go| though his assertion that the consumer |sioners the name West Birmingham 


and have a steak somewhere? ” 


When is a leaflet not a leaflet? | charged“ Blue-book rates” for ordinary , of constituencies. 


would not benefit if the Government | 


would have disappeared from the roll 
In graceful tribute 


|“ When it is an election address,” says| cargo does not convince everybody. | to the memory of JosepH CHAMBERLAIN 


Sir GrorGe Cave. 


he warned Mr. Kine that if he thought | Blue-books. 


to get round the new regulations by 


Wednesday, November 28th.—The 


At the same time} But then everybody does not understand! the House unanimously agreed to its 


reinstatement. It also changed the 
name of the Woodstock division to the 


embodying his peculiar views in the' Peers were surprised to hear from! Banbury division; but the idea that 


form of electioneering literature 
he might still collide with “Dora.” 
The warning was surely super- 
fluous. The last thing any Paci- 
fist M.P. wishes to do is to 
submit himself to the judgment 
of his constituents, 

Tuesday, November 27th.—Mr. 
MacPHERSON’s statement that 
officers with the Expeditionary 
Foree are supplied with whisky 
at prices varying from 3s. 6d. to 
6s. a bottle may have horrified 
the teetotalers, but has intensified 
the patriotic desire of some of 
our Volunteers to share the hard- 
ships of these gallant fellows in 
the trenches. 

There was another long-drawn- 
out duel between Mr. Houston 
and Sir Leo Catozza Money on 
| the subject of shipping freights. 
The House always enjoys these 


Mr. Hovsron, 





“Sir Leo keeps his end up.” 


Srr Leo Cu10zzaA Money. 


this was done as a compliment | 
to the junior Member for the 
City of London is, I am told, 
erroneous. 





‘*In such a Questionable 
Shape.” 

“This, of course, brings up the 
almighty question—Who wrote Shape- 
speare?”—-Mr. George Moore in“ Tie 
Obse: ver.” 

A short answer to this almighty 
question is—Kither Mr. GrorGe 
Moore or the writer who de- | 
termined “to call a spade a | 
spape. ’ 


** Cook-General, good (26), Wants i 
immediately, or by December 6th, for 
three months, in Exeter. Wages 50s. 
per mouth.”’ 

Express and Echo (Exeter). 
We confidently hope that she has 
only one. 
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Mother. “Goop Gracrovs! 





Mother. “I DON’T REMEMBER Y 
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a 
| BELIEVE ME OR BELIEVE 
ME NOT. 
| Attuovuaa he had been rendered : 
solutely dumb by shell-shock the soldie1 
was able to earn a little extra money 
by doing odd jobs. But nothing could 
get his speech back. It wasa very stul 
born and perplexing case. For eight 
months he had not succeeded in uttering 
a word, though understanding every- 
thing that was said to him. All the 
| usual devices had failed; every kind of 
sudden surprise to startle him t 
articulation had been attempted ; elec 
tricity had been passed through the 
muscles of- the tongue and larynx; 
doctors had discussed him with a vo! 
bility only equalled by his own silence. 
But he remained dumb. It 
hopeless. 

Last week the mistress of the house 
where he was mostly employed sent 
him to the grocer's with, as usual, a 
slip of paper. The paper was addressed 
to the grocer, and it said, “ Please do 
your utmost to give the bearer some 
Sugar and tea. Even the smallest 
quantity will be gratefully welcomed.” 
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WEAR WELL.” 
ron'?” 


More War Economy. 


Wanted, Second Hand 
Manclester Evening Ne 


DurcuER 


Mrs. 
rr d as 


Homely Ais 
Daily Pape 


Southport 
sca vicw ; plano 
We approve Mrs. -'s candour about 
the piano, which accords with our own 


experience in seaside boarding-houses. 


lass 


recently began calling up ‘ 
Vestern Mau 


The end of the War may be in sight, but 
it still seems to be some distance off 


“Germany 
19129.” 


“Tn districts where a number of shops were 
serving the same people and streets, they would 
be asked to co-operate 89 that butcher, baker 


ind grocer would use the same vans. Traders 


who refused to comply with the scheme would 
be dealt with."—Erening Paper 
But surely such unpatriotic shop- 


keepers should not be dealt with 


} ‘Tost, on or about September 30 last, a 
Gold Bar Brooch, with chaste Scotch terrier 
in centre.’’—Manchester Evening News 
We are glad to see that at least one 

of our dumb friends has not been 

affected by the wave of bigamy tliat 
| has been sweeping over the country. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, November 26th.—Rather a 
jolly day in the House of Commons. 
| It was pleasant to hear Lord WoLmEr, 
ingenuous youth, explaining, on behalf 
of the War Trade Department, that 
there was no danger of an unusually 
large consignment of rubber bathing- 
| caps finding their way from Switzerland 
| to the heads of German Fraiileins, To 
Colonel Yate belongs the credit of 
pointing out that people do not bathe 
in Switzerland in the winter. 

Where Russia is concerned Mr. Bat- 
rour declines to be included among 
the prophets; all he knows is that that 

unhappy country has not yet evolved 
a Government with which he can ne- 
gotiate. He was more explicit regard- 
ing the German tale of a Privy Council 
in 1913, presided over by the Kiva, at 
| which Mr, Asquirn and Lord Krren- 
| ENER conspired with Sir Enwarnpd Grey 


_and Lord Mortey (whose “ Reminis- | 


cences” are strangely silent on the 
subject) to declare war upon Germany. 
W ho after this shall dare to say that the 
Germans have no imagination ? 

Mr. Witn THorne considers that 
| compulsory rationing ought to be post- 
_poned until the menus at the hotels 
_ and clubs are cut down to two courses. 
Somebody ought to invite Mr. Toorye, 
who from his appearance I should judge 
to have a healthy appetite, to partake of 
one of these (alleged) Gargantuan feasts 
and see what he thinks of it. His com- 
| ment would probably be, “ Can't we go 
and have a steak somewhere?” 

When is a leaflet not a leaflet? 
“When it is an election address,” says 
Sir Grorce Cave. At the same time 
he warned Mr. Kixe that if he thought 
_to get round the new regulations by 


encounters, although the opponents, | Lord Courtney that he was not of | 
like the toy “ wrestlers” of our youth, | the creed of the conscientious objector, 
never get much “ forrader.” The|They had been under the impression 
Member for West Toxteth has probably | that his public career had been one 
forgotten more about the shipping trade long orgie of conscientious objection 
than his opponent ever knew. But for|to everything that did not emanate | 
from his own ecapacious brain. Even 
his hat and his waistcoat proclaim his 
defiance of conventional opinion. 

For weeks past the House of Com- 
;mons has been invited to believe that 
|German “ pill-boxes” were composed 
_of British cement ; and the case seemed 
‘clear when a British officer wrote from 
Flanders the other day that he had 
' diseovered in the German lines a label 
| plainly marked “ Artificial Portland.” | 
| Members were relieved to learn that | 
| the label came from a Belgian factory 
taken over by theGermans. “If those | 
pill-boxes had really been made of our 
;cement,” said a Medway representa- 
itive, “we should be hammering at 
them still.” 

Thursday, November 29th.—Question- 
time would be much more amusing if 
| Ministers and Members were more ac- 
/complished in the art of repartee. A 
\few are quick enough. When Mr. 
| Legs Surrx complained that one of his 
|statements had been described by the 
| ForEIGN SECRETARY as & mare’s nest 
| Lord Ropert Cecrn swiftly replied that 
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|he did not remember the incident, but 
(had no doubt that if his right hon. | 
| friend used the term it was justified. | 

Under the Redistribution scheme as 
all that Sir Luo keeps his end up,|arranged by the Boundary Commis- 
though his assertion that the consumer |sioners the name West Birmingham | 
would not benefit if the Government! would have disappeared from the roll 
charged “ Blue-book rates” for ordinary , of constituencies. In graceful tribute 
cargo does not convince everybody. | to the memory of JosepH CHAMBERLAIN 
But then everybody does not understand! the House unanimously agreed to its 
Blue-books. lreinstatement. It also changed the 

Wednesday, November 28ih.—The | name of the Woodstock division to the 


“ Can’t we go and have a steak somewhere ?” 
Mr. WILL THORNE. 


embodying his peculiar views in the! Peers were surprised to hear from ' Banbury division; but the idea that 


form of electioneering literature 
he might still collide with “ Dora.” 
The warning was surely super- 
fluous. The last thing any Paci- 
fist M.P. wishes to do is to 
submit himself to the judgment 
of his constituents. 

Tuesday, November 27th.—Mr. 
| MacPHERSON’s statement that 
_ officers with the Expeditionary 
| Force are supplied with whisky 
| at prices varying from 3s. 6d. to 

6s. a bottle may have horrified 
| the teetotalers, but has intensified 
, the patriotic desire of some of 
' our Volunteers to share the hard- 
ships of these gallant fellows in 
the trenches. 

There was another long-drawn- 
out duel between Mr. Houston 
and Sir Leo Catozza Money on 
the subject of shipping freights. 
The House always enjoys thece 





Mr. Hovston, 


this was done as a compliment | 
to the junior Member for the 
City of London is, I am told, | 
erroneous. 





‘In such a Questionable 
Shape.” 

“This, of course, brings up the 
almighty question—-Who wrote Shape- 
speare? "—-Mr. George Moore in * The 
Observer.” | 
A short answer to this almighty 
question is—Kither Mr. Grorce | 
Moore or the writer who de- | 
termined “to call a spade a 
spape.” ; 

‘“‘Cook-General, good (26), Wanted | 
immediately, or by December 6th, for 
three months, in Exeter. Wages 50s. 
per mouth.’’ 

Express and Echo (Exeter). 
We confidently hope that she has 
only one. 


“ Sir Leo keeps his end up.” 


Sm Leo CurozzaA Money. 
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Mother. “Goop Gracious! THAT’sS NOT YOUR BEST HAT 
Child. “WELL, MoTHER, yoU KNOW I TOLD YOU WHEN WE GOT IT THAT IT WOULDN'T WEAR WELL.” 
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AuTHouaH he had been rendered ab- | tradesman to attend to him. 


months he had not succeeded in uttering | four 
a word, though understanding every-| to go on with?” 
thing that was said to him. All the) “Four pounds! 
usual devices had failed; every kind of | « Stri 
| sudden surprise to startle him into) the Queen with four ounces 
articulation had been attempted 
tricity had been passed through the 
| muscles of. the tongue and larynx; 
doctors had discussed him with a volu- sit 
bility only equalled by his own silence... 4° )20n ue ® 
But he remained dumb. It seemed eee zi 
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him to the grocer's with, as usual, a. a 1, 3M lee tes pre 
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sugar and tea. Liven the smallest’ They must 
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Things we should like to see Illustrated 


He had | 


solutely dumb by shell-shock the soldier | often been there before and knew what | **Southport.— Mrs. Homely Ayts 
was able to earn a little extra monev jt meant: but on this oceasion the|** ‘“%* Pine: mod.”—Daily Taper 
by doing odd jobs. But nothing could grocer instantly advanced to meet him, We approve Mrs. ——'s candour alout 
get his speech back. It wasa very stub- took the paper smilingly and read it. ithe piano, which ace rds with our own 
born and perplexing case. For eighteen “Certainly,” he replied ‘I suppose | ©*Perence in seaside boarding-houses. 


nough | “Germany recently began calling up Class 


19120." — Western Mail. 


said the soldier. | The end of the War may be in sight, but 


ierself | jt still seems to be some distance off 
} 

| serving the same people and strects, they would 
| be asked to co-operate so that butcher, baker 
and grocer would use the same vans. Traders 
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THE HUT. 


As ordered, we marched the Battery 
to B 35d 45.25, Reader, have you ever 
lived in, or on, an unfurnished map- 
reference in Flanders? If not, permit 
me to inform you that this group of 
letters and numerals represented a mud- 
flat pocked with ancient shell-craters, 
' through which loafed an unwholesome 
stream under a bilious-looking sky. The 
Junior Subaltern, fresh from home, 
asked where the billets were. We could 
but bless his happy innocence and re- 
mind him that as Army Field Artillery 
we were nobody's children, the orphan 
bravoes of the Western Front, and that 
for us a bunch of map co-ordinates was 
considered ample provision. 
The horses, having with proper pride 
sneered at the stream, were silenced 
| with their nosebags, and then we asked 

our cook what about it? That daunt- 
_ less artistin bully-beef promptly brought 
our far-travelled mess-table into action 
in the open, and thus publicly we sat 
round it on our valises and drank Vichy 
water until the novelty palled. Then 
the rain began and the men once more 
united in wishing themselves in Ten- 
nessee, 

The Captain was now driven from the | 
| bosom of the mess to find a Camp 
Commandant, and to tell him, with the 
Major's compliments, that even the 
personnel of Army Brigades were liable, 
in the words of the book, to deteriorate 





rapidly if unprotected from damp. The’! 
oficer, whom he found lurking in a’ 


neighbouring Nissen hut, was tall and 
stately, but admitted, under pressure, 
that t him was entrusted the steward- 
ship of our mud-flat and the adjacent 
camps, and that he could give us a 
mess. Through the insistent drizzle 
this person, smiling now very pleasantly, 
led us to a depressed wooden building | 
that suggested a derelict Noah’s Ark 
with a sinister look about the windows. 
The bad-tempered sky scowled between | 
the planks of the roof; the querulous 
wind whined up through the floor; rats 
backed snarling into the corners on our | 
entrance. 

“This is the place,” said the C.C. 
“You ‘ll soon make yourselves very | 
comfortable.” | 

That night I dreamed I was a“ U”’ 
boat, and started up, snorting, to find | 
myself under a cascade, while the felt 
upon the roof banged and rasped and 
flapped. It sounded as if the ark were | 
trying to fly, but found its wings rusty. | 
At dawn we sent the Captain out, and | 
refused him breakfast till by some re- 
source of ingenuity or crime he obtained | 
certain sausages of new felt. These, 
our fearless batmen unrolled and nailed 
upon the roof. After his porridge we} 
pushed him out again with a strong} 
party under orders to carry the nearest 
R.E. dump by force or fraud, and secure | 
large quantities of timber, nails, canvas | 
and, if possible (the up-to-date R.E. | 
dump secretes many unexpected com- 
modities), Turkey carpets, wall-paper, | 
sofa-cushions and bedroom-slippers. 








Old hand (supplying desired information to new arrival), “THOSE THINGS UP THERE? On, THEY'RE CANTEENS FOR THE R.F.C.” 


limbered cart, some smoke shell and 
the total establishment of billhooks, and | 
forbidden to return without sufficient 
material for bedsteads, window-shutters, 
bookshelves and chairs. By evening 
the place began to feel habitable, and 
the C.C., when he looked in to borrow a 
horse, endeared himself to us all by his 


,obvious pleasure in our eomparative 
, comfort. 


We lent him the best horse 
in the battery. 

The Major's batman devoted the 
following day to the construction of a 
species of retiring-room at one end of 
the hut, wherein the mcdest members 
of the mess might bathe and splash at 
ease. The remainder of the servants 
went out armed and returned with 
(1) a zine bath, (2) a stove, (3) a cuckoo 
clock, (4) a large mirror, (5) a warming- | 
pan. “Once let us make a home for 
ourselves,” we said, “and our energies 
will be free to finish the War.” We 
devoted every cunning worker in the 
battery to this great end. Drill was 
abandoned, stables forgotten. We in- 
stalled bookshelves, bootjacks, a side- 
board, hat racks, a dumb waiter, a 
stand for the gramophone and a roll- 
top desk for the Major. The walls were | 
tapestried with canvas, hung with pic- 
tures, scalps, and the various decora- | 
tions won by members of the mess. | 
The original building, disreputable and | 
hateful, was hidden and forgotten. | 

And then the C.C. called again, and, | 
after a minute and admiring inspection | 
of our abode, informed us that to his | 


| 
The batmen were sent out with a bitter sorrow he had to turn us out; | 
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She. 


“OH, WAS THAT A BOMB?” 
He. “Yes, I THINK IT was. BUT IP IT WAS AS NEAR AS IT SOUNDED IT WOULD HAVE BEEN VERY MUCH LOUDER.” 








umteen battalions of infantry were com- | 
ing in and had to be accommodated 
this being an infantry camp. .. . 
That night, as I walked about in the 
rain, I looked in at the open door of | 
our lost home. Two N.C.O.'s were 
sitting over our stove, lost, lonely in| 
the elongated emptiness ; longing, I 
knew, to be with their comrades bellow- 
ing in an adjacent hut. And 
understood and knew at length how 
Camp Commandants manage the main- 
tenance and improvement of their 
domain. I devote myself now to warn- 
ing the simple-hearted gunner against 
unfurnished huts and the hospitality of 
Camp Commandants. And some day 
I hope to be in a position to lend that 
particular C.C. another horse. 


50 ] 








Puncb’s Roll of Monour. 


We deeply regret to learn that 
Lieutenant Grorar L. Brown, Loyal | 
North Lancashire Regiment, who con- 
tributed sketches to Punch before the | 
War, has died of wounds. a 

We are very glad to say that Captain 
A. W. Luovn, Royal Fusiliers, is making 
a good recovery from the severe wound | 
which he received in East Africa. ' 
tt — 
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MARGARINE. 
A Hovusrekeerer’s Painope. 
MarGartne—the prefix “ oleo-” 
Latterly has been effaced, 
Though no doubt in many a folio 
Of the grocer’s ledger traced— 


Once I arrogantly rated 
You below the cheapest lard ; 
Once your “g”’ enunciated, 
With pedantic rigour, hard. 


How your elements were blended 
Naught I knew; 

Hinted horrors that offended 
Squeamish and fastidious eyes. 


Now this view, unjust, unfounded, 
I recant with deep remorse, 

Knowing you are not compounded 
From the carcase of the horse. 

Still with glances far from genial 
I beheld you, margarine, 


And restricted you to menial 


Services in my cuisine, 


Still I felt myself unable, 


Though you helped to fry my fish, | 


To endure you at my table 
Nestling in the butter-dish. 


but wild surmise 





Now that I have clearly tracked your 
Blameless progress from the nut, 
I proclaim your manufacture 
As a boon, without a “ but.” 


Now I trudge to streets far distant, 
Humbly in your queue to stand, 

Till the grocer’s tired assistant 
Dumps the packet in my hand. 


Though you lack the special savour 
Of the product of the churn, 

Still the difference in flavour 
I'm beginning to unlearn., 


Thoughts of Devonshire or Dorset 
Sinee the stern demands of war set 
Limits to my appetite. 


Butter is of course delicious ; 
But when that is dear and scant 
Welcome, margarine, nutritious 
Palatable lubricant ! 


| 
| “The undersigned, who has just returned 
from the Front, begs to inform the Public 
\that he has opened a Barber's Shop on the 
| ground floor of Miss —--’s house in Great 
George Street, where he is prepared to give 
Cvrs in any style required.” 
Dominion Chronicle. 
| Well, his customers can't complain 


ithat they weren't warned. 








From my mind have vanished quite, | 
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TO HELP OUR OTHER ARMY. 


With all eyes so focussed on the great deeds of our 
_men in France, in Palestine and on the sea, there is a 
possibility of losing sight now and then cf the constant 
and devoted efforts of the women and girls at home, 
without whose co-operation the War could not be success- 
fully waged atall. Weare the debtors not only of the 
munition workers who, in their hundreds of thousands, 
are toiling for victory, but of women and girls in myriad 
other employments, which they have cheerfully attacked 
and mastered ; and any little thing that we can do for 
them should, Mr. Punch holds, be done. A practical 
and very simple way of adding to their happiness and 
well-b-ing is to contribute a mite to the funds of the Girls’ 
| Friendly Society, an organisation with the finest traditions, 

which is doing its best to build rest and recreation huts 

all over England, for the purpose of conserving the health 
and spirits of our great feminine army. A moment's 
thought will show how vitally and nationally important 
such help is. Contributions should be sent to the Secre- 
tary, War Emergency Committee, Girls’ Friendly Socicty, 
39, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 








MY AUNT MATILDA, 


| “Tr's too bad,” said Francesca, “it really is. It'll spoil 

| Christmas.” 

| “The question is,” I said, “ that this House do accept my 
Aunt Matilda’s invitation of herself to stay in it for an 

_ uncertain period at or about Christmas. I think the Ayes 

have it.” 

“The Noes have it,” shouted Francesca. 

“ Francesea,” I said, “it’s no use struggling, and you 
know it. We've got to have Aunt Matilda, and there's an 

end of it.” 
| “There isn’t an end of it at all. It’s only just begin- 
ning, and it'll go on getting worse and worse.” 

* You do not seem to realise,” I said, “ what the posses- 
sion of an aunt like Aunt Matilda means. She is like all 
the aunts you've ever read about in novels, only more so. 
She's so true to type that you can hardly believe in her 
existence. To be related to her is to have a Stake in the 
Country and to be part of the British Constitution, which 
she ardently believes in without knowing anything about it. 
She ‘s been a widow for fifteen years, and——” 

“ Poor old thing,” said Francesca, “so she has.” 

| “= for fifteen solitary years she has battled against the 
world, and. managed her business affairs extraordinarily 
well; and yet she believes that women are perfect fools, 
snd pities them from the bottom of her heart for being 
women,” 

“As far as I’m concerned,” said Francesca, “she may 
pity all the other women if she'll only not pity me. If I 
have a headache she not only pities me, but despises me 
as a weakling utterly unfitted to manage a household. No, 
my dear, I can’t face it. Your Aunt Matilda's too much 

| for me.” 

“I admit,” I said, “ that she’s a good deal.” 

| “And of course she'll bring her maid.” 
| “And her pug.” 


‘“ Whose name is ‘MacLachlan,’ and you mustn’t call him | 


| ‘Mac’ because it's disrespectful.” 

* And the children won't be allowed to shout about the 
house when she takes her nap. And of course they will 
shout about the house, and then there'll be trouble.” 

“And the children will be compared with other children 
who are much better behaved.” 





“It’s a queer thing, but the children don’t seem to mind 
her.” 

“She bribes them with chocolates.” 

“ Well, she won't do it any more, because there are no 
chocolates in the world. Chocolates are a luxury.” 

“So’s your aunt,” said Francesca. ‘She's the biggest 
luxury I ever heard of. She's rare—I might almost say 
unique. She's expensive, and she can be done without. 
Obviously she’s forbidden by the Defence of the Realm Act. 
We shall be fined and imprisoned if we conceal her here.” 

“ Well, you'd better sit down and tell her so, and get 
it off your chest.” 

“T suppose I must play the humbug.” 

“Yes,do. She'll see through you all right, though.” 

“Oh, I say,” said Francesca, “there’s a P.S. to her 
letter. She says she's saved two pounds out of her sugar 
ration, and she's sending it to us as a Christmas present. 
Isn't she an old topper?” 

« Yes,” I said, “ I forgive her everything. Is two pounds 
a lot?” 

“It’s generally supposed to be just two pounds,” said 
Francesca. Rk. C. L. 








THE VENGEANCE. 


I never liked the man at Number Nine, 

But now my breast is bursting with its wrongs, 
For when we had a few old friends to dine 

And crowned our feasting with some gentle songs, | 
Instead of simply drinking in the glamour, | 
The charm of it, he had the cheek to hammer 

The party-wall with pokers and with tongs, 





Ah, me! that Art should suffer such disdain! 
But what can one expect in time of war? 
Mayhap our minstre’sy had given pain 
To some tired patriot in bed next-door— 
Some weary soul that all day fashions fuses, | 
To whom his sleep is more than all the Muses— 
And so, for England’s sake we sang no more. 





No longer now the hideous truth is hid: 
The man is nothing but a Pacrfist ; 

And, what is worse, he draws four hundred quid 
For representing views which don’t exist, 

Although in Parliament, without his poker, 

I’m glad to see they would not hear the croaker, 
But when he talked they only howled and hissed. 


And now all Hammersmith with zeal prepares 
To make a night of it when next we sing ; 
We shall not waste our soft romantic airs, 
But the glad street with warlike strains shall ring 
Of blood and armaments and Fritz’s whacking, 
And he shall hammer till the walls are cracking, 
And the whole suburb joins us in “ The King.” 
A. P. H. 








One of the Cannibal Islands ? 

“The unfrequented coral harbour was an ideal spot for this opera- 
tion. The 60 odd men and women on the Seeadler were landed, and 
the natives, avid for change of diet, welcomed them.”—The Times. 

“A distinctive uniform will be given the new Air Service when 
the old is worn out, Major Baird announces.”—Daily Mail. 


An officer in the R.F.C. writes to say that the old Air 
Service has no intention of wearing out. 





“The coroner said people woywld be wise to carry electric torches or 
newspapers, and ladies should wear something white—a pocket hand- 
kerchief would be better than nothing.”—Sunday Observer. 
Certainly “better than nothing,” but a newspaper would 
make a more showy costume. 





























| his to its appreciative heart. 
how many people read and enjoyed The First Hundred | 
Thousand ; they all, and more, will delight in the appear- | 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
_ Ar this date “The Junior Sub” fortunately needs no 
introduction to a public that has long gathered him and 
I should not like to guess 


ance of Carrying On (BLackwoop), in which the exploits 
of the famous regiment, of May r Wagstaffe and Captain 
Bobby Little and the rest of them are continued. What 
the precise war position of Ian Hay may be by now I am 
unaware, but | should emphatically suggest his appoint- 
ment to the post of Official Cheerer-Up. Perhaps (how 
shall I put it?) the eye-pieces of the writer's mask are 


a trifle too rose-coloured for strict realism; great-hearted | 


gentlemen as we know our heroes to be, are they always 
quite so merry and bright as her6? One can but hope so. 
In any case, as special propaganda on the part of the 
0.C.U., the stories could hardly=be bettered. One, called 


“The Push that Failed,” I would order to be read aloud to | 


the workers in every munition factory in the land; its 
heartening tale of how the British people had, to the 
paralysed astonishment of Brother Bosch, “delivered the 
goods” to such effect that his projected spectacular attack 
under the eyes of Win11aM the Worst was smashed before 


it began, is of a kind to strengthen the most weary arm.| 


While I was yet upon the final page the bells in a famous 
abbey tower close by broke into grateful clamour for the 
news of victory. But Ian Hay does not wait on victory; 
he has his joy-bells ringing always in our hearts. 

The Tree of Heaven (Cassett) spread its friendly branches 
over a pleasant corner of a roomy Hampstead garden. 





















LANGUAGE. 


ALLEY TOOT SWEET, AN’ THE TOOTER THE SWEETER!” 





| Matter-of-fact Anthony, the timber merchant, always would 


jinsist that it was a mere common ash; but the others, 
| Frances, and the children, Dorothy, Michael, Nicky and 
adopted Veronica, knew better, as also, no doubt, did 
| Jane- Pussy and her little son, Jerry, who was Nicky's most 
especial pal. Miss May Sixcnair, without being a con- 
scienceless sentimentalist, does us the fine service of re- 
minding us that the world of men is not all drab ugliness, 
but that there are beautiful human relationships and un- 
selfish characters, and wholesome training which justifies 
itself in the day of trial. She divides her charming 
‘chronicle into three parts—Peace, The Vortex, and Victory. 
The first deals with the childhood of the happy brood of 
Anthony and I’rances, delicate studies subtly ditlerentiated. 
Even the little cats have their astonishing individuality, 
and I don’t envy anyone who can read of Jerry's death 
and Nicky's grief without a gulp. The Vortex is—no, not 
the War; that comes later—but the trials of a world which 
tests adolescence, a world of suffrage rebellions, of Futuristic 
art and morals. Then the real vortex of the War, the 
Victory which means ready (or difficult, unready) sacrifice 
and death for the boys and their friends and as great a 
sacrifice and as cruel a thing as death for the others, the 
women and the elders . A novel, which is much 
more than a novel, packed with beauty and sincerity, 
setting forth its tragedy without false glamour or shallow 
consolations. 


| 


| 





Since it is natural to expect that a much-heralded book 
will fail, when it does eventually appear, to fulfil the promise 
of its publishers, it is the more pleasant to find oneself 
agreeing with Messrs. Hopper anp Srovanton that bash- 
fulness on their part would have been out of place in regard 
to Mr. James W. Geranp’s memoirs, My Jour Years in 
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Germany. As read in their completed and collected form 
these papers are not only, as one could foresee, of historic 
importance, but they are moreover capital reading. There 
is a world of unaffected geniality and humour about them 
that forms a most admirable complement to such serious 
matters as the protracted negotiations over the U-boat cam- 
paign, or the now famous incriminating telegram addressed 
by the Aut-Hianest to President Witson in the days before 
the Huns had quite decided with what lies to defend the 
indefensible. is document is reproduced in facsimile as 
the egregious sender of telegrams wrote it for Mr. Gerarp 
to transmit, and is one link more in the thrice-forged chain 
of evidence. But even stronger witness to German guilt is 
to be found in the series of minor corroborations appearing 
incidentally in the course of Mr. Gerarp’s narrative, whether 
the author is pretending to be in awe of Prussian Court 
Etiquette, or openly laughing at the Orders of the Many 
Coloured Eagles, or simply detailing his work at Ruhleben 
and the other prison camps. His devotion there has earned 


ever its length, is an admirable and distinguished piece of 
writing. The subject of it is the old question of mixed- 
marriage, but treated from a new aspect. Kudah Buz (the 
Gift in question) is the son of an adoring Mohamedan father; 
he goes to England for education in the law, and there falls 
in love with and marries the brainless daughter of a London 
landlady. He is a very human and appealing figure. 
débacle that follows his return to India with so impossible 
a bride is told in a way that convinces. Here Mrs. Perrin 
is at her best. Some of the shorter tales also succeed very 
happily in conveying that peculiar Simla-by-South-Kensing- 
ton atmosphere of retired Anglo-Indian society which she 
suggests with such intimate understanding. But, to be 
honest, the others (with the exception of one quaint little 
comedy of a canine ghost) are but indifferent stuff, too full 
of snakes and hidden treasure and general tawdriness—the 
kind of Orientalism, in fact, that one used to associate chiefly 
with the Earl’s Court Exhibition. Mrs. Perri must not 





mingle her genuine native goods with such Brummagem 





a gratitude throughout ;~ 
this country that it 
would be mere pre- 
sumption to try to put 


into words. 


Those of us who have 
loitered with Mr. Dg 
Vere Sracroore by 
blue lagoons and silent 
pools know that heis a 
master of atmosphere, 
and so he proves him- 
self again in The Starlit 
Garden (HuTCHINSON), 
though it takes him 
some time to get there. 
When a young Ameri- |. 
can finds himself the 
guardian of an Irish 
flapper—a distant re- 
lation—and comes over 
to take her back with 
him to the States, it 
does not require much 
perspicacity to guess 














A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED INCIDENT IN THE HISTORY O 
ANCIENT ROME. 
SEQUEL TO THE WARNING GIVEN BY THE PATRIOTIC GEESE. 


ware. 


his. latest story The 
Young Lovers 
THUEN) he was doing 


justice. For the width 


mere love-tale. 


much Mr. Batey’s 
theme as Cupid, who 


belated appearance at 
the tag end. Before 
that we have a vast 
deal of agreeable ad- 
venturing. The scene 
‘is set in the period of 
the Peninsular War; all 
the characters, lovers, 





on, are more or less 


what will happen. Phyl Berknowles strongly objects to the | involved in the fluctuating fortunes of my Lord WELLINGTON. 
There are spies of both sides, intrigues, abductions and what | 


intrusion of Lachard Pinckney into the glorious muddle of 
her Irish ménage, and irritates him so successfully that he 
returns in a considerable tantrum to America, leaving her 
with some friendsin Dublin. So far the tale is lively enough, 
but not until Phyl feels the call of her blood and goes to 
stay with her relatives in Charleston does the author find 
scope for his wasn charm. Then we get a most delight- 
ful picture of a starlit garden in the south of America, 
where Phyl’s experiences, without placing a tiresome strain 


upon our powers of belief, produce a sensation at once | 
and home prognostications of stalemate, the confidence of | 
the Army grew from day to day—impossible not to see the | 
very obvious parallel there. In fine, Mr. Barry has given 


romantic and unusual. Memories of the past hang over 
this garden, and although Mr. Stacpoorr’s attempt to 
reconcile the period of which he writes with the years that 
are gone is not uniformly successful I am cordially glad 
that he made it. 

The publishers of Mrs, Atice Perrin’s new volume, Tales 
that are Told (Skerrinaton), appear to be anxious that the 


| publie should have no hesitations on the score of measure 


| short novel of over 20,000 words.” 


supplied, as they explain that the chief of the tales is “a 
I am content to take 
their word for the figure, but I agree that they were well 
acvised to focus attention upon “ Gift of God,” which, what- 











not. 
people move with an air; and, if at times their speech seems 
a trifle over-burnished, dulness is far from them. 


The } 


My idea is that when | 
Mr. H.C. Barury ealled | 





(MeE- | 


it something less than | 


and variety of the plot | 
make it far morethana | 
Arma | 
virique are quite as | 


indeed makes a rather | 


parents and hangers- | 


Mr. Batney has a pretty touch for such matters ; his | 


More- | 
over, the incidents of the campaign give scope for some | 
| vivid descriptions of war and battles, as such were in the old 


days before Mars put off his gold lace and sacrificed the | 


picturesque, x 
larity of conditions then and now that will strike you. For 
example, the passage telling how, despite apparent inactivity 


us another brisk and engaging romance, which, if it is not 
quite the kind you might expect from its title, is something 
a good deal better worth reading. 





“Fort Worth, Texas.—Poolville, Parker county, near here, has 
raised $1,246.50 as a reward for the delivery of the German emperor 
into the hands of the American authorities."—Buffalo Courier. 

On reading this item Hinpensure is reported to have 
said that if Poolville would make it even money he would 
think about it. ; 





Sometimes, on the other hand, it is the simi- | 


























themselves rather than fall into 


1 secret, however, that he would 
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CHARIVARIA. 

A “Company for Oversea Enter- 

ises””’ has been formed in Hamburg. 

+ has no connection with the German 
High Sea Fleet. , , 
* 

A guinea a dozen is being offered for 
rabbits in the Isle of Wight. Most of 
them, however, are holding back for a 
War bonus. * 

A Neweastle man who has been 
missing for eleven months has 
just turned up at his home. 
excused himself on the grounds 
that the tea queue was rather 
alongone. 


w,,. 
(he. 
TA 


, 


There are reports current of 
ap impending strike of brewery 
workers in the North. Several 
employees have threatened to 
“Down Beer.” 

* * 

Confirmation is still awaited 
of the rumour that several food 
ships have recently torpedoed 


the hands of the profiteers. 
* * 

The statement that Viscount 
NorruciirFe has refused the 
post of Minister of Health is 
without foundation. It is no 


decline the position even if he 
should offer it to himself. 


Double-headed matches are 


He & cag 
ca? 


ea Pee 444% 





‘impracticable, according to the 
| Tobacco and Matches Control 


| Board. The sorts with detach- | 


i able heads, however, will con- 
tinue to be manufactured. 
« * 

A Norfolk fisherman with 
| twenty-six children has been 
| fined five shillings for neglecting 
| Seven of them. 
thought to have been due to 
oversight. 





land. 


. meal of wood cutlets. 


; 

| * 3 
| In order that 

| be caused among 


His offence is | 





According to the Lor@ Mayor of 
| Dun.ix there is plenty of food in Ire 

In the best Sinn Fein circles it 
is thought that this condition of things, 
points to an attempt on the part of the 
Government to bring discredit on the 
sacrificial devotion of the Separatists. 


So realistic has the stage become o! 
| late that in The Boy at the Adelphi, 
| Mr. W. H. Berry (we give the rumour 
} for what it is worth) sits down to a 


. . . . ) 
no confusion may) Ds Vavers, M.P., 
guests the Govern- eat 


Scandalix d Voice jJrom G ll ry: 
CONTROLLER DOIN’ ?” 
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rant PA 7 sact . ° . 
ment has been requested to have a| Many grocers and publicans, it is 
\ histle blown in the corri- | stated, have already been combed out 
dors belore they commandeer the next | of the Welsh coal’ mines. Efforts to 


‘take ovel 


, 

note ; 

hotel. comb the others out of their gold 

4 mines are meeting with only indifferent 

It seems that Trorzky is to have no | success. ta 

nonsense. He has even threatened to 

make lynching illegal. British grit will win, declares Sir 

. ‘ , 

d . . Witiiam Rosertsox. If some of our 
[The Neue Fre Presse describes elderly statesmen will refrain from 

Lenin as the revolutionary with kings! dropping theirs into the machinery. 

at his teet, He also seems to have! °.¢ ; 


* 
ve. The London Fire Brigade has been 
| given permission to form a band. 
The lack of some method of 
| keeping the crowd amused at 


S¢ veral knaves up 


nis siec 


4° * 
fe 


ae My Pi taut gee \the more protracted fires has 
bole tees co 


often proved an embarrassment 
to the force. , » 

The big elephant at the Zoo 
has been destroyed, says a news 
item. A maximum price for 
potted game is already being 
considered by the Food Ministry. 

* & 


* 

Charged with selling bacon 
that was bad, a firm of grocers 
pleaded that the stuff had been 
released by the Government. At 
first sight it looked as if it had 
merely escaped from custody. 

* & 


The man who was last week 
charged at a London police court 
with posing as a Government 
official has been put back for 
the state of his mind to be in- 
quired into, 





“The late Mr. Merryweather, who 
was in his 78th year, was responsible 
for great developments in fire-lighting 
appliances.” — Scotsman. 


A good scheme—light it first and 
fight it afterwards. 
“Supposing a wolf were to attack 
you and your family, what would 
you do?—Mr. Hedderwick. 
| “I would point out that season 

tickets are issued by railway companies 
| only as an act of grace.—Sir William 
= Forbes.” —The Star. 

A Brixton lady has left the sum of! Qur contemporary heads this “ Words 

four hundred pounds to her dog. It Winged To-day.” 
would be interesting to hear the family | 


soliciton askit £ him whether he would | From “A Word to the Churches, 


take it in War Bonds on bones. by Miss Mariz Core. :— 


, : ‘al “+A word’ of solemn warning was uttered 
The Timber Commission reports a’). the Angel of the Seven Spirits to the Church 

syave shortage of birch, and a number | jy Sardis... . 

~ And this ‘ word’ was fulfilled to the letter, 

for, as Herodotus tells us, ‘Sardis was taken 

and utterly sacked.’ ""—Daily Graphic. 





“"ERE, wor'’s THE Parer 


if earnest ushers are asking, ‘‘ What is 
the use of the cens« rship ? 


. 
* | > . 

It is now declared that the high, We fancy the passage must occur in 
explosive found on Countess Markig- | Book X., in which we also find the 
'famous account of the capture of 


scouts was not 


4 in- 
vicz's _ : : 
tended for destructive purposes. Mr. Timbuctoo by the Roman Emperor 
, voing to’ Montezuma in the fourth Punic War 


—or was it the fifth Crusade ? 


* green 


1 
was inerely 
+ 
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TO THE GERMAN PEOPLE. 


Eaen to his taste: if you prefer 
The Kaiser’s whip across your flanks; 
If you enjoy the bloody spur 
That rips your cannon-fodder’s ranks ; 
If to his boots you still adhere, 
Kissing ‘em as you've always kissed ‘em, 
Why, who are we to interfere 
With your internal Teuton system ? 


If from your bonds you know quite well 

You might, this moment, find release, 
Changing, at will, your present hell 

Vor Liberty's heaven of lasting peace ; 
If yet, for habit’s sake, you choose 

This reign of steel, this rule of terror, 
It's not for us to push our views 

And point you out your silly error. 


Iferein I speak as I am taught— 
That your affairs are yours alone, 
Though, for myself, 1 should have thought 
They had a bearing on my own; 
Ilave I no right to interpose, 
Urging on you a free autonomy, 
Just as your U-boats shove their nose 
In my interior economy ? 


I'm told we have no quarrel, none, 
With you as Germans. That's absurd. 
Myself, L hate all sorts of Hun, 
Yet will I say one kindly word: 
If, still refusing Freedom’s part, 
You keep the old Potsdam conncction, 
With all my sympathetic heart 


I wish you joy of that selection. O. S. 





AN ORDER OF THE DAY. 

Ix my opinion the value of the stock letter has distinct 
limitations. What I mean to say is that if there is in a 
Government oflice a series of half-a dozen standard epistles, 
one or other of which can be used as a reply to the majority 
of the conundrums that daily serve to bulge the post-bag of 
the “controller” or “ director,” the selection of the appro- 
priate missive should not be left purely to chance. | 

Last month I wrote to the Methylated Spirit Controller :-— 

“ Dean Sin,—Referring to the recent Methylated Spirit 
(Motor Fuel) Restriction Order, No. 2, 1917, I wish to know | 
whether I am at liberty to use my car as a means of con- 
veyance to a farm about ten miles away where the rabbits | 
are eating the young blades of wheat. A friend has invited | 
me to help him shoot them—the rabbits, I mean.’’ 

Well, that was lucid enough, wasn’t it? But the reply 
was not so helpful as I could have wished. It opened | 
intelligibly with the words “ Dear Sir,” but continued :-— 

“I am directed by the Methylated Spirit Controller to | 
inform you that the employment of a hackney motor’ 
vehicle, not licensed to ie for hire, as a conveyitnce to | 
divine service constitutes a breach of Regulation 8 ZZ of | 
the Defence of the Realm Regulations.” 

Not a word about the rabbits, you see. 

I was so fascinated by the unex 
effort that I tried again, this time breaking new ground. 


' 


‘is, I faney, the most popular in stock, 


| employment of which means that my offspring would 


have to start overnight.” 

I received a quite polite but rather chilly answer :— 

“T am directed by the Methylated Spirit Controller to 
inform you that the class of necessary household affairs for 
which methylated spirit may be employed as a motor fuel 
comprises the conveyance from the nearest convenient source 
of supply of foodstuffs, fuel and medical requisites, provided 
that they cannot be obtained without undue delay by any 
means of conveyance other than a motor car.” 

My interest thoroughly stimulated by this time, I made 
yet one more attempt. I wrote :— 

“ Dear Sir,—Relerring to Methylated Spirit (Motor Fuel) 
Restriction Order, No. 2, 1917, I wish to sell my car ”— 
which was true—* but how, as I am now practically de- 
barred from driving it on the road, am I to give an intend- 
ing purchaser a trial run?” 

This was evidently a shrewd thrust, which required con- 
sideration, and I heard nothing for a fortnight, during which 
[ disposed of the car to the proprietor of the local garage. 
At last the well-known O.H.M.S. envelope gladdened my 
eyes. The letter within it, apologetic but dignified in tone, 
It said :— 

“1 am directed by the Methylated Spirit Controller to 
express regret that there is no trace of the correspondence 
to which you refer.” 

I left it at that. 


SUGAR CARDS AND WILLS. 
To the Manager of the Legal Department, “ Punch.” 
Sir,—I am one of the executors and trustees of the will 


‘of a relation who cannot, I fear, live for many weeks. 
‘Included in his property will be a sugar card; and to you, 


Sir, I turn for advice and guidance in the responsibilities 


‘which I am shortly to assume. 


1. Will the Government accept a sugar card (as they 


do War Stock) in payment of Estate Duty ? 


2. What is the correct method of valuation? Does one 
calculate the market price by so many years’ purchase 
based on one’s estimate of the duration? Or will quotations 
be obtainable on the Stock Exchange ? 

3. My relative has left it in the discretion of his Trustees 
to distribute a part of his estate for charitable purposes. 
Could the Trustees, under their discretionary power, hand 


‘the card to the Trafalgar Square authorities in reduction 


of the National Debt? Or ought they first to obtain the 
consent of the residuary legatees ? 

4. There is a tenancy for life of part of the residue. If 
the card is comprised in such part, and the tenant for life 
became bankrupt, would the card vest in his Trustee in 
Bankruptey? If so, what becomes of the remaindermen’s 
rights? Perhaps the best plan would be to put on a 
distringas with the deceased's #fécer. 

5. Have the Trustees power on their own initiative to 


lease the card for a term of years? Or should the approval 


of the transaction by the Court, under the Settled Estates 
Act, be first obtained ? 

6. With whom do the Executors register the Probate, 
so as to perfect their title? Lord Rnonppa, Sir A. Yarr, 
or the grocer ? 

7. On the true construction of the Finance Acts, 1894- 


ted results of my first 1916, do you consider that a sugar card is “ Free Personal 
Property,” or “ Settled Property,” or “ An Estate by itself,” 


“Dear Sin,” I wrote,— Referring to Methylated Spirit }or “Property in which the deceased’s interest was less 
(Motor Fuel) Restr:ction Order, No. 2, 1917, am I at liberty | than an absolute interest.” The card is apparently “ aggre- 


_ to use my ear daily to take my children to their school, 
which is tive miles from my residence? The only alterna- 
tive form of conveyance available is a donkey and cart, the 


| 


gable” with something or other for the purposes of duty. 
Would this be the testator’s furniture ? 
Yours, ete., A Constant READER. 
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THE WATCH DOGS. 
LXV, 

My pear CHarves,—In the little 
village I'm thinking of it is a sight on 
no account to be missed to see the same 
old British Tommy shopping by tele- 
pathy. He doesn’t speak their 
and they don’t speak his, and when t 
article required is not in the window or 
on the counter to be indicated by the 
thumb, a deadlock would appear to be 
inevitable. Our Master Thomas, how- 
ever, never did realise what a deadlock 
is; he goes on till he gets what he 
wants. So you see them in pairs, tak- 
ing up a stolid position at the counter, 
obstinately stating and re-stating their 


demands in a composite language of 


which the foreign ele-; 
ment is almost negligi- 
ble, until the merchant 
or his wife gives in and! 
produces the article re- 
quired, I know one | 
simple soldier whoman.- | 
aged to reconcile him- 
self to the confirmed 
habit amongst the 
French people of ad- 
dressing each other in 
the French language, 
but could never under- 
stand their addressing | 
horses and dogs in} 
such an unin ible | 
tongue. “If you want) 
a dog tocome ‘ere, why) 
not say ‘Come ‘ere!'| 
and ‘avedonewithit?”, . ~*~ 


Men may learn strange | 








fellow-men, but how 





First Tommy (in 

lingoes to humour their 1 surrosz you ruvp us ry = : | 
Second Tommy. “Noa. WUR JUST THINKIN’ 0’ WHEN T’ PUNCH AND JupDy ? 

SHOW USED TO COOM TO OORR VILLAGE.” become Freneh or 


intense admiration, flowers. It was and the general situation when they 
none of these things he wanted; he had climb over each other’s garden fences 
only missed his train and wanted to to put the matter torights. It was the 


were they to know that? When a put such an odd complexion on the 
Latin misses his train he doesn’t sit) whole affair. 
down stolidly and think slowly. | Between ourselves and the crowd it 
I went to hisaid. From the manner|was “Long live Italy!" and “ Long 
in which he rose to salute me they live England!” Between the potlus 
that I was the Commander- | and the crowd it was “ Long live Italy!" 
in-Chief of all the English, and were and “ Long live France!” But between 
for giving me an ovation. Thomas the poi/us and ourselves there were no 
explained his trouble to me in halfa- signs of any desire that England or 
dozen words; I solved it for him in| France might endure another day. And 
even fewer. Thomasand I quite under- | yet the crowd couldn't suppose that we 
stood each other, and there was no want didn’t like each other, for the knowing 





know what to do about it. But how presence of Thomas and myself which | 


of sympatiry and fellow-feeling between looks which passed between the hilari- | 





ius, To the small crowd, however, this ous pot/u and slowly smiling Thomas | 
'was the extreme of brutal curtness. clearly indicated some strange and in- | 


timate relation. The | 


crowd just didn't know | 


; what to make of it all 
and what exactly was 
< « |\between these odd 




















for (if you can believe it 
of us) was a certain 
estaminet we know of 
and a cup of caffy-o-lay. 


I first realised that, as 
between England and 
France, there are no 
. “You've stoop Terre warcuinc us Lone exovan. (longer such things as 

or" | foreigners; either we 've 





Fi 


_— | 





ean any dog be 
to understand “ Viens ses” ? 

Three years and some odd months 
have not changed this of view ; 
and now for Thomas to himself in 
italy is only to diseover another lot of 
unfortunate who cannot under- 
stand or understood. 
A little thing like that, however, is not 
going to be allowed to stand between 
friends ; new words and phrases 
are being coined, mutually acceptable 
to both parties. 

The first sign I saw of our arrival in 
this country was a derelict mess-tin on 
ia country station platform ; at the next 
station I saw a derelict rifle ; at the 
next a whole derelict kit, and lastly a 
complete-in-all-parts derelict soldier. 
He was surrounded by a small crowd 
of native men, women and children, 
anxious to show their appreciation of 
his nation by assisting himself. They 
were doing their utmost to ascertain his 
needs ; they were trying him with slices 
of bread, a fiasco of chianti, words of 


saiapeiailaioiinigatln they’ve become Eng- 
They now thought I was of the English | lish, or else the two of us have com- 


led off to his execution. They were yet got a name to it. 
visibly cowed. I think, though one doesn't talk 


and clearly defined as it was in the some deep feelings were being felt all 


was no tertinm quid. Now things are| about him. The poilu put bim down 
more complicated. As Thomas and I}as an Italian cavalry officer, and ex- 
stood on the platform, loving each other | pressed the further hope that Italy 


musical train of poilus laboured into | crowd took him for something English, 


for bread and chianti and flowers and | contented themselves with an attitude 


ovations or any other old thing the|of non-committal reverence all round. 


crowd cared to offer. Anything for a 
jest and to pass the time of day. Be- 
tween the French troops and the Italian 
crowd the matter was clear enough. 
Next-door neighbours, molested by the 
same gang of roughs in the same brutal 





;manner, quite understand each other 





| Thomas informed me that be was a 


French Staff Officer and displayed no 
further interest. Though I cannot tell 
you what in the name of goodness he 
was doing in those parts, he was in 
fact an American Naval Officer. 

In short, Charles, alliances are 





z ; Ay strangers, who seemed 

2 ~ 4 to have everything in 

A fer ¥y pve common but nothing to 
es x Se ‘RR ; ; Ne 
—ef 4 a’ - : say to each other. For 
: ac ~ ee Py = ourselves, I think it | 
baa = _ wer ' sD, made us feel homesick, | 

— Fe * =< - ‘ _ 

SAA AE and the home which 


Thomas and I felt sick | 


It was at this moment | 


carabinieri, and that Thomas was being bined into a new mixture which hasn't | 


But the situation is not so simple | much out here about glorious alliances, | 


first place. In the old days either we|round. Diversion was ultimately pro- | 
were English and they weren't, or they| vided by the arrival of an imposing | 
were French and we weren't. There) figure in dark blue, with a lot of gilt | 


silently and unostentatiously, a cheery | would endure for ever. The Italian | 


the station. There was nothing silent} but not being able to judge whether | 
or curt about them: they were all|he was greater or less than myself, | 
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“ EXCUSE ME, BUT IS 


Se a ———$$ $$ = 





things as wonderful to see as they are! 
Magnificent to read about. I do, how-| 
ever, regard with something approach- | 
| ing alarin the new language which will | 
| be evolved to put the lot of us on| 
complete speaking terms. 


Yours ever, Henry. 





A Light Repast. 
“Under existing conditions, it is the duty 
of every citizen to confine his present con- 
sumption to an average of six matches a day, 
Which with careful economy ought to suffice 
for all reasonable meals during the present 
emergency.”— Daily Mail. 


“At Leeds Assizes yesterday sentences were 
passed by Mr. Justice Boche . 
Does not this almost amount to con- 
tempt of court ? 


From a speech by the Lord Mayor! 
of Dvsuix :-— 


“That would be a crying evil, to leave the 
_ people in the city without milk. It would 
& wise thing if the Corporation would take 
the bull by the horns and deal with the 

matter.”— Dublin Erening Mail. 
It might be still wiser to tackle the cow 
at the udder end. ' 
; _ 


-"-—Times 








Hi ._- 
’ aie 
My eer i! 


TBAT TEL ¢ 
THERE AX AIR-RAID ON?” 


THE INCORRUPTIBLES. 
(Herr Sonirr, writing in the Tigliche| 
Rundschau on the spiritual grandeur of Ger- 
many, declares that the degradation of her | 
enemies will not prevent her doing honour to | 
those dauntless men who in enemy and neu- 
tral countries have stood for truth and actual- 
ities. “The time will come when we shall 
mention their names and call them our friends. 
After the War we shall do homage to thes 
men and to their incorruptible conduct. We)| 


“Yes, I THINK 80.” 
“I’m MUCH OBLIGED. MY FRIEND'S UP FROM THE COUNTRY AND HE'S NEVER 6GEEN ONE.” 


Such homage no one grudges them in 









































lands 
Where eulogy for deep damnation | 
stands ; 
But in the Motherland they still infest 
How shall we treat this matricidal pest ? 
No torture, not the worst their patrons | 
use 
On starving women or on shipwrecked | 
crews, 





shall erect monumental brasses in their! No pain however bitter would requite 


honour. They are heroes, and their memories 
shall be consecrated.”)} 

A LiTerary spokesman of the Huns 
Pays liberal homage to those “ daunt- 

j less” sons 
Of hostile nations, who have all along 
Maintained their fellow - countrymen 
were wrong. 
No guerdon for their courage is too 


great, 


| But, till the War is ended, they must 


.S 


wait ; 


Then shall Germania, with grateful soul, 


Inseribe their names upon her golden 
roll " 


| And “monumental brasses” shall attest 


The zeal wherewith they strove to foal 
their nest. 


| Their transcendental infamy aright. 


| Death in whatever form were all too 

i mild 

For those who at their country's 

anguish smiled. 

| Oblivion is by far the bitterest woe 
England's professional revilers know, 
Who joyously subutit to be abhorred 
But suffer grinding torments if ignored. 
So let them live, renounced by their 

own sons, 








And taste the amnesty that spares and 
| shuns. 
“Mrs. J. M. B—— (née Nurse ——}, a 


son .” — Scotsman, 
Nurses, like poets, are born, not made. | 
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THE PLAY’S THE THING. 

Just outside Mrs. Ropes’ drive gates 
there lies a famous and exelusive golf 
course, and when she turned her house 
into a Convalescent Home the secretary 
wrote offering the hospitality of the 
club to all officers who might come 
under her care. 

Nevertheless, when Haynes and I 
first arrived, we were both too languid 
and feeble for any more exacting form 
of athletics than spillikins and jig- 
saws, and it was some time before the 
M.O. gave us permission to go on the 
links, 

“And remember,” he added, “ gentl 
to begin with. Stop at the thirteenth 


’ 
hole. 


: Ped % * % 

“ Of course,” I said apologetically to 
Haynes as we neared the club-house, 
“I was pretty putrid before the War, 
so I shall ke simply indescribable now.” 

“My dear chap, this isn’t going to 
bea match. Keep your excuses till we 
play serious golf. To-day’s just a 
gentle knock round. Here we are. 
['ll go and borrow some clubs; you 
get « couple of caddies.” 

Five minutes later he rejoined me, 
carrying two sets of clubs. 

“ Hallo!” he remarked in surprise. 
“I didn't know you'd brought your 
family, Introduce me.” 

“Mabel,” I said, ‘and Lucy—our 
caddies.” 

“Girls?” 

“ They have that appearance. 
not?” 

* They ‘ll cramp my style horribly ; 
[ like to be free.” 

“Can't you be free in French for 
once?” 

“ Most unsatisfying. Why didn’t you | 
get boys? ‘6 

“ The caddy-master says (a) girls are 
better; (6) he has no boys; (ce) all the! 
boys he has are booked by plutocrats | 
with season tickets.” 


Why 





square-leg’s head on to the fairway of 
the eighteenth hole. 

* Sacré bleu!” he said with very fair 
freedom, “I'm not going all that way 
after it. Lucy, run and fetch it, there's 
a dear.” 

Lucy, highly seandalized at the idea 
of losing a hole so tamely, started off ; 
Mabel and Haynes and I went after 
my ball. 

I took the mashie, because I dis- 
trusted my ability to carry the bunker 
with another telegraph pole. That 
mashie would have been about the right 
length for me if I could have stood 
on a chair while making my stroke. 
As it was it entered the ground two 
feet behind the ball and emerged, with 
a superb divot, just in front. 

“ Aren't there any short clubs in the 
bag, Mabel?” I asked. She handed 
me a straight-faced putter . . . 

Five strokes later I picked my ball 
up out of the bunker. 

“I’m over-exerting myself,” I said. 
“ We'll call that hole a half.” 

Neither of us was satisfied with his 
tee shot at the next hole. 1 picked my 
ball out of a gorse-bush, and Haynes 
rescued his from a drain. Then we 
strolled amicably towards the third tee. 
Our caddies, unused to such methods, 
followed reluctantly. 

“Was that ‘ole ‘alved, too, Sir?” 
piped Mabel with anxious interest. 

“It’s a nice point. I hardly know. 
Why?” 

She hung her head and blushed. A 
sudden suspicion struck me. 

“ Mabel,” I said sternly, “‘ are you— 
can you be—betting on this game?” 

“ Yes, Sir,’ she answered with a touch 
of defiance. ‘“ Boys always does.” 

I told Haynes, who appeared pro- 
foundly shocked. 

“Good G—! I mean, Mon dieu!” 
he exclaimed. “ What are we doing ?”’ 

“Surely you can’t hold us respon- 
sible? The child’s parents . 

“T don’t mean that, you ass. 


Here 


| hockey practice by himself in the rough, 


}and was now preparing to play an) 


approach shot across the pond. 
| “Twelve!” 
“Then L[’ve this for the hole,” he 


the water... 

So it went on—what the papers call 
a ding-dong struggle. Suffice it to say 
that at the twelfth I was dormy one 
and in a state of partial collapse. 

The thirteenth is a short hole. 
drive from a kind of pulpit, and the 
'green is below you, protected by large 
| stiff-backed bunkers like pews. 

“Last hole, thank Heaven,” panted 
Haynes. “I couldn’t bear much more. 
I'm all of a dither as it is.” 


teed up. I looked at the green lying 





putter. The ball, struck with all my 
| little remaining strength, flew straight 
towards the biggest bunker, scored a 
‘direct hit on the top of it, bounced high 
| in the air—and trickled on to the green. 
| Haynes invoked the Deity (even at 
'that stressful moment, to his eternal 
credit, in French) and took his minia- 
ture driver. His ball, hit much too hard, 
pitched in the same bunker, crossed it, 
‘climbed up the face of it, and joined 
mine on the green. Utterly unnerved, 
we toddled down and took our putts. 
Haynes, through sheer luck (as he 





'a brain-storm and over-ran the hole, 
| leaving myself a thirty-foot putt for the 
jmateh. I took long and careful aim, 
|but my hands were shaking pitifully. 
| The ball started on a grotesquely wrong 
line, turned on a rise in the ground, 
/cannoned off a worm-cast and plopped 
‘into the tin. Mabel gave a shriek of 


Mabel, twittering with excitement, | 


yelled, and topped his ball gently into | 


You | 


invitingly below and took that gigantic | 


admits), laid his ball stone dead; I had | 


| joy, and Lucy—well, I regret to say 
| that Lucy made use of a terse expres- | 


sion the French equivalent of which 


‘her employer had been at great pains | 


to remember. 
on the ground, overcome as much by 


“Oh, all right. Here are your clubs | we have the innocent public putting its emotion as by our physical weakness. 


the pro. gave me the only two sets | money on our play, and we’re treating | 


he had available. You're a bit taller | 
than I am, so L've given you the long! 
| fortune hangs upon the issue—doesn’t 
}it, Lucey?” 
| ‘Yes, Sir,” she answered without. 
' comprehension. 
| From this point the game became a | 
| grim struggle. I won the third hole in | 
|seventeen, but Haynes took the fourth | 
/in nineteen to my twenty-two. 
At the fifth I noticed a pond guarding | 
the green. I carefully circumvented | 
this with my faithful putter and holed | 
out in my smallest score of the round 
so far. 
“ai * 


many?” 


ones. 
[ looked at them critically. 
“Doesn't a pair of stilts go with 
them ?"’ I asked. 
“Well, mine are worse. Just a 
—— of toothpicks. Here, catch hold, 
sucy,. 


Mabel teed up for me. I selected a 


driver about the length of a telegraph | 


pole and swept my ball away. It 
stopped just short of the first bunker. 
Haynes bent himself double to ad- 
dress his ball, but straightened up while 
swinging and missed it by a foot. At 
the second attempt he hooked it over 


the whole thing as a joke. This has 


got to be a match, after all. A woman's | 


shouted Haynes. “ How 
He had been having a little | 


| meeting.” — Western Morning News. 


At last I struggled to a sitting 
posture. 

“Mabel,” I croaked, “I shall want 
at least ten per cent. commission for 
that. How much have you won?” 

“ Please, Sir,”’ she coced happily, “a 
‘a’p'ny, Sir.” 





The Merry Widow (grass). 
“Mother's help, to assist lady; husband 
away; happy home.” 
Birmingham Daily Post. 


* 4 St. Cleather man, who had planted a 
wastrel, is to be invited to attend the next 





Surely they don’t want the wastrel 
dug up again. 











Haynes and I lay flat | 
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A NEW USE FOR LATIN. 
By our Crassican Expert. 

“Greek is in the last ditch,” writes 
Sir Henry Newso tt in his New Study 
of English Poetry ; “ Latin is trembling 
at sight of the thin edge of the wedge.” 
Still a hope of saving Latin—within 
limits—yet remains, if the appeal of 
“Kismet ” in The Spectator meets with 
& sympathetic response. He asks the 
readers of that journal “ to render into 
Latin in two or three words the old 
cricket adjuration, ‘Play the game.’” 
He has already had some suggestions, 
including “ Lude ludum,” from “an 
eminent scholar,” but, like the late 
Mr. Tooter in one of his most famous 
songs, still he is not happy. 

In rendering colloquial phrases into 


confess it is often hard to improve on 
the brevity of the vernacular, though 
the admonition “to keep your end up” 
can be condensed from four words to 
two in “sursum cauda.” Again the 
familiar eulogy, “Stout fellow,” can 
be rendered in a single word by the 
Virgilian epithet “bellipotens.” A dis- 
tinguished Latinist recalls in this 
context the sentiment of the writer, 
Pomponius Caninus :— 
Rebus in adversis comitem sors prospera 
pinguem 
Det mthi. 








| And to 


the lapidary style of ancient Rome, I! 


en 


= 


on ro w.] eve d CBr ‘N17 


FRATERNISING AT THE FRONT. 


Nervous Tommy (on outpost duty for the first time). “'00 GOES THERE?” 
Tommy. “ ADVANCE AN’ BE RECONCILED.” 


Bosch Scout. “ Frienp.” 








the same authority I am in- 
debted for the following version of 
“Don’t speak to the man at the 
wheel : ”’— 

O silete, circumstantes 

Nautas rotam operantes. 

Though Latin is tottering at our 
schools it oecasionally pops up in un- 
expected places. For example, not 
very long ago I heard a popular come- 
dian introduce his family motto and 
translate it for the benefit of a music- 
hall audience. Latin quotations, even 
from Horace, have gone out of fashion 
in the Houses of Parliament. Perhaps 
they will revive on the stage. The 
unfair preference for Greek shown by 
doctors in the nomenclature of disease 
is perhaps to be explained by the 
value of unintelligibility. Did not Day 
O’Connext, in his famous vituperative 
contest with a Dublin washer-woman, 
triumph in the long-run by calling her 
an unprincipled parallelopiped ? 

Meanwhile I appeal to the Editor of 
The Westminster Gazette, who, in his 
Saturday edition, has done so much to 
maintain the practice of classical com- 
position, to offer a prize in one of his 
periodical competitions for the best 
Latin version, of “to buek up,” 
stick it out,” “a bit thick,” 
through one’s hat,” 
« blighter,”’ “ rotter, 


” and “ not arf.” 


“talking | Which may be roughly rendered : 
“J don’t think,” | suspect Tnvo, even when he’s in re- 


Ecclesiastical Intelligence. 
“Mr. Zangwill (the Chief Rabbi) also 
spoke.”—Daily News. 
Following the appointment (recently 
announced by Mr. Punch) of Mr. H, 
G. Wetts as Chaplain to the Forces, 


From a_ cattle-auction advertise- 
ment :— 
‘* Nore.—Pigs and Calves are requested to 
be forward by 11 o'clock.” 
Kirkcudbrightshire Advertiser. 


Vive la politesse ! 





“The hereditary privilege of remaining 
covered in the presence of the Monarch was 
granted by Henry VIII. to John Forester of 
Watling Street, in 1570.”—Obdserver. 
| We wonder what Goop Quren Bess 
thought about this posthumous inter- 
ference on the part of her papa. 








From Mr. Wityston Cuvurcuiny.'s 


latest novel :— 


| Tt was, indeed, something of an achieve- 
| ment to get on terms of confidence with those 
jalien children . . . many of whom had ac- 
| quired a precocious suspicion of Greeks bear- 
ling gifts. That sense of caveat donor was 
perhaps their most pathetic characteristic.” 


“to}Timeo Danaos et dona accipientes! 


“T 


'ceipt of a subsidy.” 
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N AN ECONOMY MEETING?” 
“ALL RIGHT, 
HIS MONEY IN PEARLS TO SAVE INCOME-TAX.” 





L'a tickled by a pansy, wot 's called an ’Appy Thought ; 

| ‘in gone on yaller “ Glories” of the proper smelly sort ; 

(nd once | ‘eld gerani-ums was grander than the rest, 

But now I likes the lavender, the simple-lookin’ lavender, 
A little bit o’ lavender the best. 


My mate 'e’d been a gardener; ’is roses wasn’t beat ; 

[s marrers was a marvel and ’is strorberries a treat ; 

But w'en ‘e leave ‘is corliflow’rs an’ lettuce to enlist, 

I. said it was the lavender, ’is blinkin’ bit o’ lavender, 
A silly patch o’ lavender ‘e missed. 


In France I used to foller 'im to gather up the bits ; 

Ek “'adn't ‘eard” o’ snipers and 'e “ wasn't ’eedin’” Fritz ; 

fill in a slip o’ garden by the Convent ’e was copped, 

And dahn among the lavender, the trodden sodden lavender, | 
The bloody muddy lavender 'e dropped. 





A job it was to fix ‘im up and do a double bunk, 
But ‘e was chattin’ casual while I was oozin’ funk ; 
E. yarned abaht the bits o’ things ’e used to sve at Kew, | 
\n’ told me of the lavender, the tidy lot of lavender, 
The leagues an’ leagues o’ lavender 'e grew. 

They book 'im through to Blighty and 'e drop a line from 
ome, | 
Compavrin’ clay in Flanders with the proper British loam ; | 
‘An’ w'en you gets yer seven days, you come along an’ see 
| The roses wn’ the lavender, the lavender, the lavender . . . | 
You oughter see the lavender!" says 'e. 














“WELL, IT’S TIME WE WERE OFF. BUT—PARDON ME, Mrs. GOLDBERG—DO YOU THINK YOl 


I won’? IF YOU THINK NOT. BUT AS A MATTER OF FACT THEY ARE AN ECONOMY. 


LAVENDER. 


|"Er face was sweet as summer-time an’ pretty as a tune; 











OUGHT TO WEAR SO MANY PEARLS sT 
You SEE, MY HUSBAND IS PUTTIN’ 


|My mate ’e ‘ad a sister, w'ich I didn’t even guess 


Till I was at the wicker-gate an’ see ‘er cotton dress ; 

Er eves was like the lavender, the blue bewitchin’ lavender, 
As lovely as the lavender in June. 

She bid me welcome kindly, an’ as quiet as you please, 

An’ fust we talk o’ battlefields an’ then we talk o’ bees ; 

But, though the ’olly’ocks was abt an’ all the roses red, 


_I only see the lavender, the patch o’ purple lavender ; 


“I’m pleased you likes the lavender,” she said. 


| ['m tickled by a pansy, wot’s called an ’Appy Thought ; 
| I’m gone on yaller “ Glories” 


of the proper smelly sort; | 


An’ once I ‘eld gerani-ums was gayer than the rest, 
But now I likes the lavender, a little sprig o’ lavender, 


I likes a bit o’ lavender the best. | 








An Infant Prodigy. 
“Sir Frederick Smith, the Attorney-General, is 5, but does not look 
it, for he keeps a full thatch and a fresh complexion, and has features 
so softly contoured that as a baby he must have been the pride of 
the family.”— Yorkshire Evening Post. 


' 

' 

. . | 

Asia in Europe. | 

‘Serbia has been crushed, and, with the exception of Salonika | 

and the regions temporarily held by the British in Palestine and 
Mesopotamia, Germany holds command of Middle Europe. 
That becomes quite obvious when one looks at the map.” 

Mr. Ronerr Brarcurorp in *‘ The Sunday Chronicle.” 
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BETRAYED. 


Tur Panper. “COME ON; COME AND BE KISSED BY HIM.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Monday, December 3rd.—No further 
publicity is to be given to Lord Lans- 
powne's letter if the Government can 
help it. But the author is not to be 
prosecuted and the rumour that Lans- 
lowne House has been raided by the 
police and its noble owner's type-writer 
confiseated lacks confirmation. 

\ long and complicated answer by 


Mr. Ciynes, deseribing and defending | 


the new sugar-cards, was not 
satisfying. Sir F, Baxsury’s inquiry, 
“ Does the hon. gentleman think that 
anybody will get any sugar after this ?” 
was prompted, no doubt, by anxiety for 
the future of his famous cakes; but it 
expressed the general doubt. 

Lord Roserr Crcm, who has 
hitherto stoutly denied that the Allies 
have given ex-Kina ConsTaNTINE @ 


‘retiring allowance, admitted that the 


Greek Government might make him 
some payment, and that the Allies 
furnished Greece with money. In 
other words, Greece has given Tino a 
penny to play in the next street, and 
the Allies have lent her the penny. 
Asked by Mr. Guores - 
whether the labour expended on fitting 
vas-bags to motor ears could not be 
more usefully employed, the Mrvistsr 
or Nationan Servier as fol- 
lows: “The questions involved in the 
use of gas-b 8, including that raised 
by the hon. ember, are being con- 
sidered.” And Mr, Lampgrr is now 
wondering whether Sir AvcKEAND 
Geppes intended to be personal. 
Tuesday, December 4th—In answer 
to a question as to what steps the Board 
to replant 
districts denuded of trees, Sir Ricuarp 
Wuinrrey replied that “ surplus nursery 
would be transplanted by 
‘gangs of women.” Evidently sur- 
pri sed by the laughter which fo wed, 
he whispered to his neighbour, “ Have 


stock " 


_ I said anything very funny?” 


At the end of a long catechism by 
Mr. Kune regarding the literature i 
by the War Aims Committee, Mr, 
Ouruwarre inquired if it could be sent 
to Members of the House. Major Gugst 
was quite ready to oblige. In his 
opinion some Members, including Mr. 
Ovurawarre himself, would be mueh 
the better for its perusal. 

Mr. Prart is about the last Minister 
whom I should have sus of 
cynicism, but I have my doubts about 


| him now. By his admission the British 


Pharmacopoia (war edition) contains 
“Glycerins devoid of glycerin and 
syrups free from sugar.” “ But,” he 
added, “it does not materially lessen 
their value as medicines.” 

Upon the House being asked to 


recommit the Representation of the 
’s Bill in respect of the provisions 

with conscientious objectors 

and redistribution in Ireland, Mr. Rep- 
mond, naturally anxious lest the House 
should imagine that Ireland’s objection 


a 





A STORY LACKING CONFIRMATION. 


to military service was conscientious, re- 
quested the Speaker to divide thedebate 
into water-tight compartments. No 
artificial restraints, however, could keep 
Mr. Heaty within bounds. He ranged 
at oe oe Irish history, and declared 
that decision to impose on Ireland 
a (more or less) equitable system of 
representation was an outrage only to 
be compared with the breach of the 
Treaty of Limerick. 

As a humourist on this occasion Mr. 
Heaty had to yield the palm to a col- 
league. The Cuier Secretary incident- 





SUGARLESS BANBURY CAKES. 





ally referred to the arrangement that 
no contentious business should be taken 
during the War. “Except by agree- 
ment,” interjected Mr. NuGEnr. 

Wednesday, December 5th.—Not long 
ago Lord Ropert Ceci referred to a 
rumour that the German Government 
intended to encourage polygamy. Mr. 
Kina, shocked to discover that this 
charge rested upon a statement in a 
neutral newspaper, protested against 
the practice of making speeches “on 
such miserable foundations.” As the 
bulk of the hon. Member’s own utter- 
ances have a similar basis the retort 
was almost too obvious; and Mr. Bat- 
vour in making it must have felt as if 
he had shot his bird sitting. 

The courage of the hero who took up 
the challenge: ‘‘ Whoever shall these 
boots displace, must meet Bombastes 
face to face,” was comparatively nothing 
to that of Mr. H. W. Forster, who in 
the interests of economy has promised 
to limit the height of women’s boots. 
There will be much stamping of lofty 
heels at this ukase. Sir Jonn Rees 
thought another order lengthening 
skirts was the logical corollary, and 
so it is if the Government really want 
“to make both ends meet.” But Mr. 
Forster showed no disposition to 
embark upon petticoat government. 

Irish Nationalists worked themselves 
into seven different kinds of fury over 
the decision of the Government to 
apply the rules of arithmetic to the 
redistribution of seats in their beloved 
eountry. Mr. Ditnon threatened the 
House with the possibility that at the 
next General Election he and his col- 
leagues might be wiped out of exist- 
ence. Seared by this awful prospect 
so many Liberals voted against the 
closure that the Government only 
escaped defeat by 29. 

Thursday, December 6th.—The pros- 

t of an all-night sitting rendered the 


fulminated at Sir E. Carson (who was 
not present) in language tbat re- 
minded Colonel SHarman-CrawForp of 
“a low police-court.” 
high top note was ceaselessly employed 


as Mr. Bonar Law icily observed, for 
their strength than for their novelty. 
At one time it looked as if there was to 
be a first-class Irish row. But wiser 
counsels ultimately prevailed. The 
House as a whole was in no mood for 





ee discussion in which non- 
rish moonlighters might participate. 
At last there is hope that the instruc- 


| tions of the Foop-ConTroier will have 
| some practical result. 


To-day in reply 
|to a question Mr. Crynes said, “ The 
|order about to be issued will contain 
provisions ...” Ah! if it only will. 


in emitting adjectives more remarkable, | 





ouse unusually irritable. Mr. Heaty | 


| 


Mr. D11on’s | 


| 
! 
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THIS MAN WAS DRUNK?” 


"IS 'AT, ACCOMPANYING THE MOTION WITH 
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| turned up on parade, and among the officers was Alfred 
Herbert, who was a second-lieutenant of the mat 
| fifty. He was enthusiastic, but a slow learner, always 
| confusing himself and his men. Still, he was obviously 
doing his best, and the men forgave him and did their bes 
| to cover up his faults. 

“Mr. Herbert,” said the inspecting oflicer sharply, “ be 
good enough to take the company out and move them 
about for a few minutes.” c 

Herbert's heart began to beat at the double. He had 
known that this ordeal might come, but he had hoped 
against hope that, if he made himself small and meek, he 
would be overlooked. All was in vain; his time had come. 
“Drill them as a company of two platoons,” said the stern 
Guardsman. ; 

“Yes, Sir,” said Herbert. 

“Take them out at once, Sir. 
waste.”’ 

It was at this moment that Herbert's first dream, or | 
should rather say the first phase of his treble dream, began. 
He dreamt that he called the company to attention, caused 
them to slope arms, and moved them to the right in fours. 


ure age ol 


— 


* Shall I 
We have no 


time to 
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Officer. “ Now, SERGEANT-MaJOR, WHAT MAKES YOU THINK 
Sergeant-Major. “Sir, ON THE NIGHT OF THE 25TH, WHEN I MET THE 
THE WORDS, ‘GOOD EVENIN’, BLUE Brearp!’” 

e. ———— oe 
i a“ 

THE LOST LEADER. 

| Tue Hillsbury Company of the 2nd Battalion of the 
Lastshire Volunteers were being inspected for efficiency by 
i, dior. ey 
| a Captain of the Grenadier Guards, who had graciously 
| come down and devoted his Sunday afternoon to this pur- 
pose. Forty “A” men had obeyed their country’s call and 





So far so good, 

Now they were in columns of fours and marching gaily. 

“This is a good dream,” thought Herbert. “1 will get 
them into line. On the right, form company!” he shouted 
at the top of his voice. 

He had done it. He had got the rear rank in front, and 
this is a terrible state of affairs, leading to the most fright- 
ful complications—at any rate in the Lastshire Volunteers. 

“ Move to the right in fours!’ he commanded ; and then 
the trouble hegan. 

In less than’ half a minute, forty deserving men, in- 
cluding N.C.O.'s, were tied up into a series of terrifically 
complicated knots, in the midst of which the Company 
Sergeant-Major bobbed about, an angry cork on a stormy | 
ocean of desperate men. 

« Very good, Mr. Herbert, oh, very good indeed,” said the 
Inspecting Officer. 

At this point Herbert passed into his second phase and 
dreamed that it was all a dream. 

But the question remained : what was he to do? 

“Double!” he shouted, and himself gave the example. | 
And as he ran he passed into his third phase and dreamed | 
it was all true; and he woke up with a start at the orderly 
room, and found that it was true, 

That very evening he resigned his commission, “ owing,” 
as he wrote, “to an incurable habit of getting the rear rank 
in front.” 

What happened to the men I cannot say with certainty. 

I think they are still struggling. 
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Physical Exercise Instructor. “’Exe, you! WaT THE DEUCE ARE YOU LARFING AT?” 


Recruit. “Ou, Smnqeawr, I—I was THINKING WHAT PRICELESS BALLY ASSES WE MUST LOOK!” 











MEDITATIONS OF MARCUS O'REILLY. 

On tHe Danoer or Popunariry. 
| The Ballybun Binnacle has ceased 
publication—I hope temporarily, for I 
have had to fall back on The Times. 
The latter is the better paper for wrap- 
ping things in, and they seem to use a 
good kind of ink whieh does not come 
off on the butter, but it’s a bit weak on 
ite advertising side. It was O’Mullins 
across the road who pointed this out 
to me first. He had, he says, an adver- 
tisement a whole week in The Times 
for a total abstainer to make himself 


| otherwise useful and to mend his stable 


door; but no apparent notice was taken 
The same advertisement had not 
been a couple of hours in The Binnacle 
before three tinkers tried to steal his 
horse. 


! have heard people speak well of the 


_ editorials in our ehief London rival, but 


they are not thought much of in Bally- 
bun; they haven't the flavour. Our 
paper used to be strongly political, but 
the increase in the number of sub- 
, seribers did not pay for the libel actions, 
and so of late we have been cultivating 
an open mind and advertisements. It 
_ is true that even so it was impossible 
; for Casey, our editor, to steer wholly 
| clear of vexed political questions, but 
| his latest manner was admirably states- 
| manlike. He would summarise the 
| opposing views of our eight or nine 
| parties and then state boldly that he 
on with most of them, and as for 


the rest he would not shrink to declare, 
in the face of the world if necessary, 
that they were full of an intellectual 
Zeitgeist, unfortunately only too spor- 
adic. He would then sum up by draw- 


ing attention to the bargain sale of | 
white goods at the Ballybun Emporium, | 


Everybody liked this, and the Ballybun 
Bon Marehé would send in its adver- 
tisement for our next week's issue. 
The Binnacle has ceased publication, 
of course, before. When the editor took 
his summer holiday or went to a friend's 
wedding in the country he would often 
leave the bringing of it out to his staff. 
The latter used normally to edit the 
sporting and fashionable columns and 
was called Flannagan, but had only 
one eye and was somewhat eccentric. 
Flannagan couldn't be bothered some- 


élite. A great gap was caused in the 
front of the paper amongst the best- 
paying advertisements by Kelly’s trying 
to clean his pipe with part of the lino. 
type machine. 
and further attributed the matter to 
the Censor, whom he attacked vigor- 
ously in a leading article for trying to 
throttle the safety-valve of trade by 


he will do this again, he added, at his 
own peril. He also told Kelly the same. 

As our respected Member of Parlia- 
ment is hanging tenaciously on to 
life, and we could not very well in- 
vite him to create a vacancy, we were 
iat a loss how to mark our esteem 
\for our popular editor in a prac- 
\tical manner. Casey himself suggested 
'a testimonial. His friends, however, 





times and sometimes he would gofishing. | said that nothing sordid should ever 
Still, although the paper did not come | enter into the feelings with which they 
out just when we expected, Flannagan | regarded him, and decided finally on 
might relent and bring it out two or/electing him to the second highest 
three days later, and at all events he) office a layman in our part can hope to 
always told us the news whenever he|hold. He was elected Judge—‘ unani- 
met us in the street. 'mously,” as he put it, “by 29 to 3"— 

Thus we could not strictly say that | and the race meeting came off last week. 
we had no local newspaper. But now,| We hate to hold it in war-time, but 
I fear, the case is altered, and The|the breed of horses and bookies must 
Binnaele has been killed solely by its|be kept up. Even the bed-ridden took 
own popularity. a day off and trooped to it. 

It doesn’t do for an editor to be too| Picture the feelings of the crotvd 

pular. People used to drop in cal when Casey merged the judge into the 
Dany at all hours of the day and lend a/editor and kept declaring race after 
hand and smoke his tobacco and try to| race a dead heat. They rose at him as 
borrow money. His sanctum became one man and clamoured for souvenirs. 





the fashionable lounge of the Ballybun' What was left of Casey shook the dust 





SE 


Casey noticed this, | 


inoculating the thin end of the wedge; | 
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Ballybun off his feet, while our 
pulsive patriots were smashing his 
office furniture. 
This only proves what I have often | 
maintained, that popularity always | 
makes 2 man unpopular in the long | 


run, Meanwhile The Ballybun Bin- | 


nacle has ceased to appear, but I see} 
from The Times there has been a 








movement in Berlin in favour of letting 
bygones be bygones. 





BOOKS AND BOOKS. 


[*The last books of the Winter season are | 
creeping out, and some are important and | 
some are not.”— Daily Chronicle. } 

Tue last books of Winter, 
Some slim and some stout, 
From the hands of the printer 
Are now “ creeping out”’; 
And it’s helpful to learn from 
A man on the spot 
That some are important 
And others are not. 


And yet the conviction 
Expressed in this guise 

In the matter of fiction 
I'd like to revise ; 

For of the romances 
Unceasingly shot | 

From the press, most are piffle | 
And very few not. } 


From minstrelsy's mélée, 
Its foam and its surge, 

A Keats or a Shelley | 
May haply emerge; 

Or there may be a Tupper 
To leaven the lot— 

Some bards are immortal 
And others are not. 


We're certain to meet with— 
The stock never fails— 

Some Memoirs replete with 
Fatiguing details ; 

But the chance isn’t great of 
A Lockhart and Scott, 

Or a Boswell and Johnson— 
No, certainly not. 


Some prophet whose coming 
Is yet undivined 

May set the world humming 
And stagger mankind ; 

It may be a Darwin 
Some publisher's got 

Up his sleeve, or it may be 
Some one who is not. 


There may be some clinkers 
Now “creeping ” to light, 
Tremendous deep thinkers 
Or high in their flight; 
There may be diffusers 
Of air that is hot; 
There may be a Bergson, 
Again there may not. 
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Hostess (playfully). “ WHAT—HAVEN'T YOU FINISHED yet?" 
Sandy (regarding cake, from which he has been told to help himself). “AH, BUT YE 
KEN, A CAKE 0’ THIS SIZE ISNA SAE SOON EATEN 48 YE MAY THENK. 


Another Impending Apology. 
“INDIAN DEFENCE FORCE ORDERS. 
CaLcutTta Sorrisn.” 

The Empire (Calcutta). 


‘* Defendant was fined 20s. for the abusive 
| language which, said the Chairman, was the 
| worst the Magistrates had ever seen.”’ 

Provincial Paper. 








| 


Though the publishing season 
Is now on the wane, 
This isn’t a reason 
Why we should complain ; 
For the view of the expert— 
His “i's” when we dot— 
Is that some books are useful, 
3ut most of them rot. 








Or even tasted. 





“Antiques are the ‘best sellers’ at all 
bazaars, and one meets hunters of them all 
over the country. I hear of Mrs. —— en- 
gaged on the chase at Bath for her charity 
scheme. The Duchess of ——— was there, too, 
taking the waters.”—Daily Mirror. 


From the report of a speech by the 
Chief Justice of New Zealand :— 

“His Excellency the Governor may make 
any conditions he pleases. In fact it 1s a 
case of ‘Hoc volo sic jubes; sit pro rutione 
valunters.’ I do not think the word can be 
read in that wide sense.” —New Zealand Times. 


tes; 
Nor do we. | nothing 


Some of our collectors will stop at 
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in the interests of the Allies and to the 
ART TO THE RESCUE. lasting detriment of Germany — and 
No means to get people to invest in| then replace her. But there is no need 
War Bonds can be seriously objected | to trouble about the replacing. That 
to; but I must confess that when, on a | will be automatic 
railway station hoarding, I caught sight | Beginning with the postulate that 
of a poster representing WaustieR’s| War's sinews must be forthcoming, 
famous portrait of his mother, with the| or Haie and Byna will batter at the 
words, “Old Age is Coming,” printed | Hun to insufficient purpose, we can do 


across it, beneath an appeal to the| ; 
Hhies 


public to be prudent about the future | 
J, ( apfit 
i | 


by buying Government stock now, | 
[ experienced a jolt. Because this 
picture has always been one of the) 
sacred things, and to see it again was | 
a necessary part of any visit to Paris. | 
\s to the shock which the sight would | 
lave caused the painter, were he alive | 
to-day, the pen prefers to say little. | 
Even with three patriotic motives to | 
control him—for he was American by | 
birth, French by sympathy, and English | 
by residence—WuHistLER must have | 
delivered his mind, That he would con- | 
sider this anything but a gentle art of | 
breaking enemies, is certain; nor can | 
I see him holding bis peace about it. 
Personally, however, I got over my | 
own sense of the outrage very quickly. | 
For the new War Bonds must succeed, 
and the end justifies the means, however anything. Let then, I say,all the artists 
desperate—that is how I looked at it, | be conscripted, whether old masters or 
and therefore, instead of maintaining an young. The facade of the National 
attitude of preciosity, I began to wonder | Gallery is to-day one vast hoarding 
how I could assist the authorities (who advertising the progress of the Loan: let 
had dared to bend the Butterfly to their | us go inside and levy upon its treasures 
purpose) to further useful acts of van- jtoo. A few pictorial suggestions will 
be found on this page; others will 
occur to its habitués, and doubtless 
the Trustees (although Lord 
DOWNE is one) will be only too glad 
> ne “ to fall in with the project. 
a MUU a BurneE-Jones’s “ Cophetua and the 
\ . Ae | Beggar Maid” hangs, for instance, in 
’ fi lé ( jthe National Gallery — temporarily 
g. ; 'borrowed from the Tate—at this 
i ry | moment. It would make a good piece 
jof propaganda. “ Why is the maid a 
| beggar 2” “ Because her parents had 
|not provided against the future by 
| provident and patriotic speculation.” 
|Close by hangs, also on loan from 
ithe Tate, Cecm, Lawson’s “ Harvest 
| Moon.” “Why on this most favour- 
lable of nights is there no raid?” 
| * Because the success of the War Bonds 
|brought about Germany's surrender.” 


ought 
WAR. BONDS, 
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and desirable way with WuHtsTLEr’s 

e lalism. Nothing should, I determined, | mother, you can do anything and should 

Hs tand in my way. Where they were |do anything. That is my point. 
nerely “hairy,” [ would be absolutely; And not only the National Gallery, 
bald-headed. Hence, if there is any-| but the galleries of France and Italy, 
thing in the suggestions that follow | and even Germany herself. Perhaps 
which may set the teeth of the reverent | Germany first of all, for there would 
mn edge, it must be attributed to honest|be a piquancy in thus employing 
zeal, All that I want is for the Ken+|the cherished possessions of the foe. 
nedy-Jones of the movement to lift Art| Could not something be done, for ex- 
irom her pedestal for a few days only— ample, with the famous wax bust, the 





LaANs- | 


| After the authorities’ most admirable | 


glory of the Kaiser Friedrich Collec- 
tion, into which Leonarpo pa YVrxc1, 
as a finishing touch, crammed an early- 
Victorian waistcoat before delivering the 
masterpiece to its owner? A really in- 
genious organisershould beable to make 





telling use of that, perhaps with a play | 
on the word “investment.” But mean- | 


| while Leonarpo would, I am sure, be 
_ only too willing to suppress his sensitive 
feelings and assist his fellow-country- 
men in their stand on the Piave by con- 
| tributing “‘ Monna Lisa.” 
words as these would serve: “ Why is 
|she smiling that satisfied smile?” 
¥ Because she has bought a nice little 
| packet of War Bonds and thus insured 
a comfortable old age.” At the same 
time Trrran could help to save his 
Venice by lending the “ Venus” from 
}the Uffizi. “Why is this lady so 
inaked?’’ ‘ Because she neglected to 
invest in War Bonds, and thus had no- 
}thing with which to buy clothes later 
jon.’ Or,ifa French or English picture 
| were preferred, Inares’ “ La Source,” 
from the Louvre, or Le1anton’s “ Bath 
jof Psyche” from the National Gallery, 
|could be used with the same touching 
jlegend. But | feel that Tittan should 
have the first chance. And there are 
living painters too who would come in 
Our own old master—Avaustvs JoHN 
(who is now, I am told, a major) 
would, no doubt, be delighted to lend 
the hoardings one of the pictures from 


Some such 


|his exhibition now in progress. The 


(i yout CLL 
| lox a leave 
a mz 
ee 2. Bee 

. ma qu 


ms nds 


portrait of Mr. G. B. 
example, in which the eyes of the great 
seer are closed. ‘Why is this old 
gentleman not looking at you?” “ Be- 
cause he is afraid you may not have 
bought any War Bonds and he cant 
bear to see anything unpatriotic.” 





But enough has been said. The 


National War Bonds must be sold, and 
Art must help, and no one must wince. 





Snaw, for | 
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Mother (in course of an arilimetic lesson’. 





| OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
| (By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
Many years ago, when I was younger and more opti- 
;Mistic than to-day, I thought out what struck me as 
an adventure-story of wonderful promise, and confided the 
plot to a friend, reputed expert in such matters. He heard 
me with indulgent attention and, when I had finished, 
“Capital,” says he; “ but do you propose to differentiate it 
im any way from Dead Man's Rock?" I am reminded of 
| this anc‘ent wound by the appearance of a new buccaneer- 
ing book by Sir Artavr Quitter-Covcn; and that not 
only on account of the name of the author, but because 
when a tale of this kind begins in Bristol Docks, with a 
company that includes an apprentice-hero, a one eyed 
; sailor and a parrot of piratical past, it is impossible not to 
| tecall Treasure Island. However this may be, Mortallone 
soon attains a development quite sufliciently original, with 
an island and a secret and a noble store of buried treasure, 
| all in doubloons and pieces of eight, which is exactly how I 
| prefer it. In short a capital yarn, which did but confirm 
|me in an old resolve that, were I ever thinking of com- 
| mencing pirate or starting any unlawful business of the 
| Seas, I should avoid apprentices like the plague. The 
| Second part of Mortallone and Aunt Trinidad (ARrrow- 
smirH) I found rather less satisfactory. Here a number 
of tales of the Spanish Main are supposed to be told by a 
trio of withered beldames whose youthful prime was spent 


j 


untutored crones not only spoke but wrote an admirable, 
if slightly mannered, prose, akin to that of STEVENSON or, 








“WHAT IS HALF Four?” 
Mother. “AND CAN YOU TELL ME WHAT IS HALF FIVE?” 
Daughter. “WELL, MUMMIE, IT DEPENDS WHICH HALF YOU MEAN 


4s pirate queens. A striking and novel approach ; though 
my bélief in it was hindered by the discovery that these 











Daughter. “ Two.” 


THE TWO OR THE THREE.” 


say, Sir Arrnur himself. But these be the carpings of 


age; I am sure that no boy lucky enough to find Mortal- 
lone among his Christmas presents will leave a paragraph 
undevoured. 


Dr. H. Srvermer is one of that small band of Germans 
who have had the courage to denounce the policy and acts 
of their Government. When the War began he joined the 
German army, fought in the Masurian operations, was 
invalided out of the army at the beginning of 1915, and 
thereupon became correspondent in Constantinople of the 
Kélnische Zeitung, in which eapacity he acted until the end 
of 1916, when his too great truthfulness proved distasteful 
to his employers and he had to give up his place. Now he | 
resides in Switzerland and “ makes use,” he says, “ of the 
opportunity ... to range himself boldly on the side of 
truth, and show that there are still Germans who find it 
impossible to condone, even tacitly, the moral transgression 
and political stupidity of their own and an allied Govern- 
ment.” This is a big undertaking, but Dr. Srvermer 
attacks it manfully in his book, Zwo War Years in Con- 
stantinople (Hopper anp Stoventoy). He gives a harrow- 
ing description of the sufferings of the Armenians, and 
leaves no doubt that he considers Germany responsible for 
the massacre of a nation. I advise those who desire first- 
hand knowledge of the political schemes and ambitions of 
the Germans and their Young Turkish friends to consult 
this book. It is a mine of information. 





Mr. Wixston Cuurcuitn always packs his novels with 
sober stuff and redeems them from any trace of dulness by 
the skill with which he handles his theme, and by his 
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conscientious study not only of his characters but of the | Fleet-Surgeon T. T. Jeans, R.N., scores heavily off most 
| details of his background. That background in The Dwell-| writers of boys’ adventure tales by having actually lived 
| ing-Place of Light (Macminian) is an American cotton- the life he describes. Here, for instance, in 4 Naval 
| nail district with a mixed alien pulation of operatives, | Veniwre (Buackiz) we do get the real thing, and boys 
| and trouble brewing as the result of a headstrong wage-| would be well-advised to sample it and see if it is not 
cutting manager, Claude Ditmar, in conflict with the LW.W.| preferable to the kind of adventurous fiction roduced so 
| The phases of this grim struggle are most forcibly described, | rolifically for their amusement. Not that this yarn is 
the author holding no brief for either protagonist. And,|lacking in adventure; indeed it is concerned with the 
| if widower Ditmar, man of iron, for whom the Chippering | Gallipoli campaign, from the landings until the evacuation, 

Mill is his second and abiding mate, be no hero, Janet, his|and anything more adventurous it would be hard to 

typist, has the makings of a notable heroine. How this|imagine. In reading this story of The Orphan, The Lamp- 

girl, full of character and of passion bravely restrained, | post, Bubbles, The Hun, Rawlins and The Pink Rat, one 
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breaks down the business preoccupation of her chief and 
how her courage and steadfast honour convince him that 
the liaison he promised himself will not suffice for honour 
or purified desire—all this is finely told. It was, however, 
but a faltering and slowly-growing conviction, and death 
claims him oan he can make amends for the wrong into 
which his masterful pleading has betrayed her. I never 


fess that the author actually knows these “ snotties,” with 





their high courage, animal spirits and elementary humour. | 


‘It is in fact history spiced with fiction. Of all the char- 


lacters my vote goes to Kaiser Bill, for although, being a 
‘tortoise, he performed no deeds of actual gallantry, he 


|carried good luck with him wherever he went. Besides, 
his name might annoy the Aui-Hienest. Mr. Jeans 


quite precisely gathered what was “the dwelling-place made an extremely good shot when he drew his bow at 


of light.” Anyway it ;—— 
wasn't the Chippering | 
Mil... But I was 
sorry when I reached 
the four hundred and 









——— A Naval Venture. 
“ | 
roe ee 
Wi You would hardly be- 
.: | lieve what a remark- 
’ |ably unprincipled set 








ninth and last of the 
closely-set pages. Good 
measure for a book in 


war-time. 


Throughout a vaga- 
bond career that began 
in happiness on a farm | | 
and finished, thank- 
fully, amongst the 
fields, Frank Rainger 
followed always the 
pathway of the broader 
experience. Followed 
it so stoutly and was 
such good company on 
the long road that whe- 
ther it was high holida 
at Gunlioaas ane oo aest.. 000tme ll a 
with Maggie Coalbran, or a fight for the hopeless cause of 











ph} '(Meruven), bat that, 
‘I feel, is a charitable 
understatement. There 
'was Eric Wanstanley, 
rising young sculptor, 
a | who, because he didn’t 


was capable of borrow- 


histinmasd OCLI A: ty SE 
UNPUBLISHED INCIDENTS IN ANCIENT HISTORY. 
PANOPEUS EXPLAINS HIS MODEL AT THE WAR OFFICE, ATHENS, DURING 


| work a system at rou- 
'lette. The friend, Aus- 
| tin Jenner, was also an 
‘artist and also rising. 
———_______ - His little failing was 
, concealment of the fact that he was almost wholly sup- 





the Southern States in shell-torn Vicksburg, or only the | ported by remittances furnished by his hard-working 


keeping of eternal lazy summer with the 
[ was altogether content to go humbl 

convineed that, as it was written, so and no otherwise should 
itbe. Even when he deservedly failed to become a shining 
light in the literary firmament to which he aspired—an un- 
heard-of piece of audacity on the part of his authoress—I did 
not rebel. Miss Saema Sn Geen has an essential clarity 
of visualisation, a deep and still reserve of unforced pathos 
and an exquisite sense of the haunting word, that combine 
with a most competent alertness of movement to make her 
latest artistic success, The Challenge to Sirius (Nisbet), a 
book for which I can hardly find adequate words of praise. 
Most admirable of all, perhaps, is a strange facult jm has 
shown for making one satisfied that her people should 


_Temain perennially rather poor and unambitious and dull, 


| and should even grow old without oecasionin 


us regret, 


| With the deep under-drift of the writer's phi osophy one 
| may not be eg agar. in accord, but certainly it will worry 
i 


| nobody, while t 


e unity and beauty of her methods hold 


_ one in willing bondage from beginning to end. This is real 
literature, and everyone should read it. 


| 


Without any very exceptional gifts as a story-teller 


ns of Yucatan, | brother. 
orward with him, | abandoned her without a qualm for the beringed hand of 


Incidentally he was engaged to Eric’s sister, but 


one Mrs. Meldrum, a rich widow, known as The B. Q. 
(Biscuit Queen). Need I say that Mrs. Meldrum, moving 
in these circles, and with ambitions as an art patroness, 
lived in Cheyne Walk ? 
comedy is inevitably Chelsea. Having regard to the 
number of bad hats among the dramatis persone, you will 


are excellently entertaining; though I cannot but think that 


amusing rogues’ comedy. 








For the Saving of Child-Life. 


at 20, Arlington Street (kindly lent by the Marchioness of 
Salisbury), in aid of the Kentish Town Day Nursery. 





Countess Grey, of Chester Street, N.W.1. 


‘of persons make up the | 
east of Mr. Wii | 


rise quickly enough, | 


ing the savings of his | 
‘friend’s parlourmaid to | 


Indeed the setting of the whole | 


probably not be astonished to be told that their goings-on | 


to give both his leading lady and his sowbrette, or Singing | 
Chambermaid, the handicap of morally deficient young | 
brothers, does look like laziness on the part of Mr, Carxe. | 
| Surely there exist other avenues to calamity. But it’s an 


Mr. G. K. Cuesterton will lecture on “How Dickens’ 
tales came true,” on Friday, December 14th, at 3 o'clock, 


Tickets, £1 1s, Od., 10s. 6i., 7s. 6d., may be obtained from 
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CHARIVARIA. 

GeNERAL ALLENBY having announced | 
that all the holy places in Jerusalem | 
will be protected, the Kaiser is about 


to issue a manifesto to 


subjects, pointing out that so much 


time has elapsed since he 


1898 that the place can no longer be 
considered as holy as it was. i 
* % 


It is now stated that the leader of 
the Sinn Feiners is an American citizen. 
It is hardly likely, however, in view of 
the friendly relations prevailing between 
ourselves and the United States, that eo 


the point will be pressed. 


ry 


Another lengthy pamphlet on the 
subject of cheese has been issued by the 


Foop -ControLtuer. The 
Department now claims 
that there is no excuse for 
even the simplest grocer 
failing to recognise a 
cheese when he sees it. 

* * 

A painful story comes 
from the North of Eng- 
land. It appears that a 
man left his home saying 
that he would obtain a 
pound of Devonshire but- 
ter or die. He was only 
thirty-four years of age. 

* * 


A leaflet containing 
President WiLson’s recent 
speech to Congress has 
been passed by the Cen- 
sor, who, however, does 
not wish it to be under- 
stood that he could not 
have improved on it if he 
had cared to. 


* 
x 


A grave state of affairs is reported by 
It appears that 
America will shortly ask Mexico to 
make revolutions a criminal offence. 
They ll be stopping baseball next. 

* * 


a New York paper. 


A question put by Mr. Frevp in the 
House of Commons suggested that jo. ae 
M.P.s should travel on railways free of | further fear of submarines,” it is felt to a-gurgling. 
The chief objection seems to | be high time that someone in authority 


charge. 


ought to meet. Failing that, we think | of 


Turkey thinks of tl t 
that at least one side might meet. oe ee 
: * 


Jerusalem. os 
Writing to The Evening News a 

Maidstone gentleman protested against ' have just been sold by auction. 
the action of the authorities who covered Strangely enough, nothing is said in 
up the Tank in Trafalgar Square on| them about her having no quarrel with 
Sundays. On the first Sunday it seems | the Spanish people, but only with their 
that somebody tripped over it. | Monarch. ’ 

3 


his Turkish 
was there in 
* * 


There appears to be an epidemic of! “Is the potato the saviour of the 
trouble in the animal world. An ele-| Fatherland?” asks the Deutsche Tages- 
phant at the Zoo has just died, while, zeitung. Another slight to the ALL- 
only a few days ago a travelling crane| Hicuesr. 
collapsed at Glasgow. 





From a review of Lord Lister's 

Burglars who looted an Oxford Street * Life” :— : 
shop last week obtained admission by | “Tt was in Edinburgh that he struck his 
making a hole throusl hati Gall jmost famous patient, Henley, who has a 
ee oe eee ous & DriCK Wall. | record of the ‘Chief’ in his rhymes and 
It is supposed the shop door was closed. : rhythms, ‘ In Hospital.’ "—Daily Paper. 

he | But it was not in refer- 

ence to this incident that 
Hen.ey wrote, “ My head 
| is bloody but unbowed.” 
| “Tf all fools were rationed 
there could be no fixed scale.” 
} Star. 
'Of course not; we have 
always noticed that the 
bigger the fool the more 
he eats. 


| dam site,”—Canadian Paper. 
| But a Canadian friend tells 
‘us there are others “a dam 
sight nicer.” 
| “The German government 
| has a terrific explosive, which 
| is being held in reserve, to the 
| last... . It is said that a bomb 


a} > ; — 
i scarcely ten kilo 
Now, MY MAN, WHY DON’T YOU SALUTE WHEN YOU Pass fey y 





Botht gethe i = 
AN OFFICER?” 


- ——_—__—_-—— a ‘thing within a radius of two 
Surely it is only bindering matters | thousand feet.”—New York Herald. 
| for people to keep writing to the Press We do not mind sayin that we are 
on the matter of the appointment of a frankly afraid of a bomb that weighs 
Minister of Health. It seems to be! about six miles. 
overlooked that so far 7'he Daily peed meres en iad ; 
has not indicated who should be ap-} “Trrrenany Burotamy.— Pipperary fem 
iti | pe led.” 
pointed to that position. | perance Club premises ee 
Giupert’s burglar up-to-date: “ He 
to hear the Temperance Club 


| 
| 


* ; * 
The Government having reaffirmed | 
their statement that they have “no | ‘ves 


“General Allenby, no doubt, will go in due 


be that they would be sure to want | should break it to the U-boats that they time to the House of Leeda, and militery men 


return tickets. . » 
* 


i 
A domestic servant points out in a| en 
contemporary that she has worked from | Press offering to sell eggs at 4s. 
seven in the morning until ten o'clock dozen has 
at night for six months without a break.| merely wanted to show | 
Another domestic who holds the smash-| higher the market price is than his) 
as-smash-can record wonders where | would have been if he had really had 
this poor girl learnt her business. 
* * 


. : * “ : 
Discussing the London taxi sirike a aderst nation | 
contemporary remarks that both sides been decided in Berlin what the Sultan | 





_might as well give it up and go home. | 47» taking a jocular interest in his selection 
} * * 


of a title. Lord Bathsheba might serve, or 


ee Td. a | jocose.”—Birmingham Daily Post. 

since explained that he| For our part we thought “ Lord Bath 
how much | sheba” rather funny too. 

An Historical Curiosity. 

“At Blenheim is a small glass-topped table, 
any eggs to sell. o8 ‘which contains the sword of the great Duke 
= Bade of Marlborough, also a letter addressed by him 
We understand that it has not yet) to Sarah Duchess from the field of Waterloo.” 


| “Bassano isa nice town, bya | 


who wrote to the) Lord Hebron, Lord Jerusalem smacks of the | 


Four letters of Queex Exizapera | 





metres can annihilate every- | 
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OUR PACIFISTS. 


Far as my humble daily round extends, 
There's none but longs to see us lay the foe low; 
I cannot trace upon my list of friends 
A solitary instance of a Bolo; 
So that I've sometimes nursed a doubt 
Whether there are such lots of them about. 


But now, when that Gazette in which I read 


(To learn its views on any given matter 


And so avoid ’em) hints that no such breed 
Exists among us, save in idle chatter, 

I am convineed the country reeks 

With these unnatural and noisome freaks. 


Only the worst are out for German pay; 
Some claim ideals on the loftiest level; 
Peace (and a fig for Honour) is their lay— 
Peace and the Brotherhood of man and devil; 
They love all sorts beneath the sun— 
Kiven an Englishman; but best a Hun. 


They save the choicest of their tears to shed 
For those who break all laws divine and human; 
They'd bid the dead past cover up its dead, 
Forgetful of our murdered, child and woman; 
Forgetful of our drowned who ae J 
Without a grave beneath the wandering deep. 


I know not how or when this War will close, 
But this I know: unless my brain goes rotten, 
Never will I clasp hand with hand of those, 
False to their blood, who'd have these things 
forgotten, 
Who want a peace untimely made 
Before the uttermost account is paid, 


Thirty ag on, when weak with age, I might 
Possibly talk to some repentant Teuton; 
But, while I still can tell a knave at sight 
And have enough of strength to keep a boot on, 
Only in one way will I get 
In touch with samples of the Bolo Set. 0.8 








THE CADET’S FRIEND. 

MisunDERstToop,—You were in the wrong. The custom 
of throwing chicken-bones over the right shoulder is prac- 
tised only in the mess of the 13th Bavarian Landsturm 
Regiment. Still, considering that you had only joined that 
day, we think your colonel acted hastily. 

As You Were (and several other Correspondents).—The 
executive order for the new combined movement of “ About 
turn and left incline” is given when the joint of the left 
big toe is opposite the right instep (in Rifle regiments 
substitute right for left and left for right). 

SupaLrern.— Your company commander is without 
authority for reproving you for shaving off your moustache. 
All the same, judging by the photograph you enclose, we 
think you would be wise to keep as much of your face 
covered as possible. 

Freip-Marshat's Baton.—No, you are mistaken in 


_ supposing that a private soldier under close arrest may 
_ spend two hours daily in the regimental canteen. The 
_ only stimulant allowed him is one glass (2 oz., Mark IV.) 


ef port daily with the orderly officer when the latter 


| inspects the guardroom. 


Surrerer.—(1) No, White Star gas is never employed 
by army dentists. (2) No, you need not take your respirator 
with you. You hire the anwsthetist’s at a small charge. 


Pixk Rars.—You assume that if you. were appointed 
a mopper-up you would ez-officio be put in charge of the 
rum-ration. This is not the case. The function of moppers- 
|up is to collect souvenirs for the new Great War Museum, 
to be housed in one of the four remaining London hotels. 

Onserver.—German minnenwerfer are not dangerous if 
their flight is carefully watched, as they swerve to the left, 
and their landing-place can thus be fairly accurately 





|hoppitwerfer—swerve to the right. The googliwerfer 
swerves both ways. 
| Soctasie.—The correct method of dealing with snipers 
in a house is to ring the front-door bell with the thumb 
‘and forefinger of the right hand, at the same time smartly 
inserting a charge of cordite into the letter-box with the 
left. Indents for postmen’s uniforms for this purpose 
should be rendered to D.A.D.O.S. in triplicate. 
Sratistician.—The world’s record is held by the adju- 
tant of the pioneer battalion of the 371st Silesian Foot 
Regiment. 


of 477 metres. The night was calm. 








IF THE PAPER SHORTAGE INCREASES. 
(Some Future Press Items.) 


Fiction FAMINE IN THE PROVINCES, 

From many districts come reports of great difficulty in 
obtaining novels. Yesterday in a well-known Midland town 
the unusual sight was observed of long queues outside the 
chief booksellers’. Several libraries displayed notices bear- 
ing the words, “ No Garvice to-day”; and quite early in 
the afternoon best quality Brnsons were practically un- 
obtainable, even by regular customers. 


First ConpitTionan SALE ProsEcUTION. 


fine of one hundred pounds inflicted by the Bench upon a 
local bookseller, found guilty of the Conditional Sale of 
Fiction. The chief witness, a retired stockbroker, proved 


| that defendant refused to supply his order for a shilling’s 





\copy of Wanderings Round Widnes (published at twelve- 
| and-six net). 


would protect the public from such imposition in future. 
VALUABLE Discovery. 


nothing less than a sensation is likely to result from the 
reported discovery of an entirely satisfactory Barcnay 
substitute in tabloid form. Should the tidings prove well 
authenticated, the patrons of circulating libraries will have 
good reason for satisfaction. The new preparation is said 
to be even sweeter than the original article, and equally 
sustaining. 





Fietion Carns Comina. 

| On inquiry at the Albert Hall (recently taken over as 
| offices: by the Literature Control Committee), our repre- 
| Sentative was emphatically assured that, should the system 
of voluntary romance-rationing prove unsatisfactory, some 
| form of compulsion will become inevitable. It was pointed 
| out that the indicated maximum of one novel or magazine 
per head weekly is amply sufficient for all reasonable re- 
quirements. The attention of the public is further called 
| to the need of making the fullest and most economical use 
| of the allowance, and not wasting the advertisement pages, 
| Which contain much readable and stimulating matter, the 


patent medicine paragraphs especially being rich in the 


finest imaginative fiction. 


There is unimpeachable evidence to prove | 
that he was heard drinking gravy soup from a distance | 


| worth of O, Henry unless he also purchased a remainder | 


The Chairman, remarking that the case was | 
a specially flagrant one, expressed a hope that the result | 








judged. Two varieties, however—the windupwerfer and the | 





Much interest has been roused in East Anglia over the | 


In view of the serious shortage in reliable fiction, | 
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dome 1 VA ee <_ LA en? | | 


| 
THE NEED OF MEN. | | 


Mr. Puncu (to the Comber-oul). “MORE POWER TO YOUR ELBOW, SIR. BUT WHEN ARE 
YOU GOING TO FILL UP THAT SILLY GAP?” 
Sm Avucxiaxp Geppes. “HUSH! HUSH! WE'RE WAITING FOR THE MILLENNIUM.” 
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the G.S.0.2 suddenly jumped up from 
his chair, ran to the Canteen cupboard, 
popped a piece of Chockchaw into his 


“*CHOCKCHAW ;” 
Or, Bia-Wies at Pray. 





| 
| 


Name, and passed itround. It was the 
name of an Excessively Resplendent 
One, whose lightest word results in 


j 


_orderlies arrived festooned with parcels 
' containing all kinds of wonderful things 


| tween sweetmeats. 


Somesopy in the Old Country dis- 
covered, with the aid of a hint or two, | 
that the tooth (exact molar not specified) 
of the General Staff Officer 3 was sweet. 
As a natural result a certain famous 
firm of confectioners was indented upon 
heavily. Day in, day out, perspiring 


crammed with all sorts of wonderful sur- 
prises. Life in the General Staff Offiee 
resolved itself into four meals a day be- 
The whole routine 


underwent a complete change. Every- 
one who visited the place made, as a 
matter of course, a bee line for the 
General Staff Canteen cupboard, and 





while searching for the 
particular dainty he fancied 
broached the subject of his 
visit in general terms. He 
then turned to the officer he 
was addressing and polite- 
ly offered him the kind of 
delieaey he thought would 
blend best with the matter 
in hand. 

And then Chockchaw 
arrived. It began by letting 
the G.8.0.3 down badly the 
first day. All unsuspicious 
of its properties he rang up 
a Division, popped a piece 
into his mouth and waited. 
In due time the call came 
through, but no word could 
heutter. “Choekchaw lock- 





mouth (because he had a difficult March headlines in the less expensive daily 
Table to make out and needed susten- | press. 

ance) and fell to work whistling like; A frightful panie came over all. 
an ordinary human being (who cannot; What—-a General Staff ceasing to 
whistle). 1.0. (not the gadfly, but the | function even for a minute? It was 
Intelligence Officer) dropped in with his | unthinkable. The news would be 
usual list of suspeeted hostile emplace-| flashed through to all concerned and 
ments. He took Chockchaw in case become the subject of conversation in | 
he was asked pertinent questions. He ten thousand messes that evening. It 
has to be so careful what he gives away must not be. Never was there such a | 
unofficially. He knows so much. Ger-| kneading and gnashing of teeth, But | 
mans try to steal his summaries to find to no purpose. You cannot hurry | 
out what their own intentions really are.| Chockchaw; time, and time alone, will | 
The A.D.C. dropped in for his usual | defeat it. The General tried to pack | 
morning chat and Chockchaw.. The/it all into one cheek. Useless; to 

Staff Officer R.A. (S.0.R.A.), that in-| attempt to sculpture in seccotine would 

veterate sweet-guzzler, also dropped in.' have heen a simpler task. The G.S.0.2 | 
SOLS > RON TT : ~ | tried a frontal swallow, but | 
., | only lined his throat more 

* /and more thickly until re- 

spiration became difficult. 

The 8.0.R.A. nearly swal- 

‘lowed hig tongue. The | 
| A.D.C., having cricked his 

| jaw in the first five seconds, 

}counted ten and threw up | 
ithe sponge. The voice | 
jat the telephone became 

}louder and more imsistent. 

Flusbed, hot and filurried, 

| the G.$.0.3 thrast the re- | 
;ceiver into the hands of 

ithe G.S.0.2, who handed | 
it on to. the General, who | 
passed it on to the A.D.C., | 
who dropped it. Nobody | 
Only the crackling | 





IN THE TOWER DISTRICT. 
“Say, GUV’NOR, YER MIGHT RESERVE 


jaw” had set in. Only 
a horrible sound like the 
squelching of ten i A a - ; eicieshia ciate 
boots in the mud reached the indignant| ‘ Hullo, what are you fellows munch- 
Staff at the otherend. After a minute’s| ing?” asked the General, coming in 
monologue they rang off in di muddied allover. “Give mea bit; I've 

Yet in spite of all difficulties the had no breakfast. What's the news, 
vogue of Choekehaw swept through | Intelligence?” (No answer.) “Is that 
the Corps. It is such a ripe, rich, full- | Move Order done, by the way?” (No 





A COUPLE OF FIRST-CLASS 
DUNGEONS FOR ME AN’ MY FRIENDS ON THE NEXT RAID NIGHT.” 


spoke. 
and cackling voice could be 
| heard from the reeeiver as 
a __ it hung face downwards at 
the end of its cord. 
It was a moment demanding imagi- | 
nation. Naturally the Intelligence 
Officer felt the vesponsibility. He 
stepped forward, slapped the mouth- 
piece three times with the palm of his 





_ able. Indeed at one time it looked like 
| seriously impeding the course of final 
| victory. 


flavoured irresistible concoction. Dis 
advantages there are, of course, but, on 
the other hand, if you want to be quiet, | 
it is easy to lure the unsuspecting in-| 
truder on to Chockchaw and leave it, 
at that. After vain efforts the poor | 
fellow usually creeps away like a cat 
with too big a bone and chews himself | 
back to speech round the corner. He 
seldom returns, and if he does—there 
is always more Chockehaw. Should 
he refuse it this time you can take a 
piece yourself and save the trouble of | 
answering, anyway. 

Chockchaw entailed more perilous 
chances than at first appeared prob- 








On « certain brown November day 





answer.) “ Why, what the——- Good | hané, rang off, rang on and slapped it | 
Lord, I’m siuck! What stuff is this | again. The effect at the other end | 
you've given me?” And there they all! must have been horrible, but it achieved | 
stood chumping in silence. its purpose. By the time connection 

The telephone rang. The absurdity had been restored and the blood of the 
of a dumb Staff tickled everybody. They | Signal Master demanded, the A.D.C. 
winked their appreciation of the situa-| had cheated with a handkerchief and 
tion at one another. Not to be able to} was able to gasp out that the Corps 
say ‘Thank you” on being instructed;Commander would enjoy seeing the 
** with reference to my telegram of to-|Resplendent One any time that day. 
day for L/Cpl. Plunkett read L/Cpl. | Thus the honour of the General Staff 
Plonkett,” appealed to them. Amidst | was saved, the Intelligence Officer vin- | 
the chuckles and gluggels of all, the| dicated and the vogue of Chockchaw | 
G.S,0.3 was obliged to Lift the receiver. | brought to an untimely end. 
Something of the seriousness of the} “You ought,’ said the General | 
occasion must have communicated itself; severely to the G.S.0.3—* you ought | 
to the others, for they crowded round | to be unstuck for bringing such stuff | 
him, mumbling and munching sympa- into the office.” 
thetically. Speechless, the poor fellow “T have never wished so hard in my 
wrote hastily on a buff slip of paper a) life, Sir, to be unstuek,” said he. 








| 
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THE SUPERIOR SEX. 


“ You are late again,” said Clara, as I 
entered our domestic portal. “ What 
is it this time?” 

Gently but firmly I explained the 
reason. A certain amount of tact was 
necessary, for my wife does not care 


for any remarks that appear to reflect | 


upon her sex. 


“Owing to the present abnormal 


state of things, my dear,” I said, “ our 
office is now almost entirely staffed by 
women. In many ways’ this is an 
improvement. Their refining influence 
upon the dress and deportment of the 


‘few remaining male members of the 


staff is distinctly noticeable. But there 
are, I regret to say, certain drawbacks 
Admittedly our superiors in many 
respects, in others they are not, I am 
afraid, equal to the situation. Take, for 
instance, matters of detail where you 

I mean they—should excel. I 
Miss Philpott to write a letter—— 

“Did you post that letter for me 
this morning ?”’ said Clara. “If Mrs. 
Roberts doesn’t get it she won't know 
where to meet me to-morrow.” 

It is a woman’s privilege to wande1 
from the point at issue. I told Clara 
somewhat shortly that I had posted 
the letter, although naturally I did not 
remember doing so. A man who has 
hundreds of petty details to deal with 
every day, as I have, develops av 
automatic memory —a subconscious 
mechanism which never fails him. 

I explained this to Clara. “ Not 


” 


} once in five thousand times would it 


| 











allow me to pass the pillar-box with 
an unposted letter in my pocket. Per- 
haps it is the vivid red-———” 


“And perhaps your vivid imagina- | Clara. 


tion,” suid my wife. “ Well, I am glad 
you posted the letter, for Mrs. Roberts, 


PUNCH, 


I asked 


j 
| 
| 
i 


| 


as you know, never received the one | 


’ 


you posted ten days ago.’ 

“I took that matter up very firmly 
with the local postmaster,” I said. ‘He 
explained to me that letters are now 


almost entirely sorted and delivered by | 


women, and he was afraid mistakes 
sometimes happened. And just to 
satisfy you about this last one, which 
I put as usual in my breast pocket at 
the back of my other papers ge 
produced the contents of my pocket. 
As I expected the letter was not there. 
_ “Why do you carry so many papers 
m your pocket? What are they all 
about ?” 

“Candidly, my dear, I do not know. 
Without the element of surprise life 
would be unbearably monotonous. That 
element I deliberately carry with me 
in my breast pocket. When a dull mo- 
ment comes I empty my pockets. It 
would surprise you—— 4: 
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irs. dudka 


"SVE NO AIR-RAID TO-NIGHT, Mrs. Arnis. It 


“ Nothing you do surprises me,” said 
‘‘Now go upstairs, please, and 
make yourself tidy. Have a dull mo- 
not more than one, for dinner 
and get rid of those 


ment 
1s nearly ready 
pape rs. 

Although my wife has not a logical 
process of thought, at times she makes 
sensible remarks. I took her advice. 
As I anticipated I had some surprises. 

A few important business memo- 
randa, a sugar form, two income tax 
demands, a number of private letters 
and an unpaid coal account made up the 
collection. There was really nothing 
I could part with. Luckily | found 
two duplicates of the coal account. 
These I could spare. As I opened one 
of them Mrs. Reberts’s letter fell out 
of it. 

I had just time to catch the post. I 
managed to reach the front-door unob- 
served. My wife opened the dining- 
room window to tell me that dinner 
was ready. I told her I had forgotten 
to post a very important business letter. 


“A most unusual occurrence,” I said. 


Gap Ketch 


ing up against the draught in the Tube). * THANK GOODNESS WE SHAN'T 


SEEMS TO BE BLOWIN’ UP NICELY FOR RALN.” 





“ Mary can post it for you. Dinner’s 
on the table.” Clara extended her 
hand for the letter. I explained that 
it was so very important that I could 
‘not even trust Mary. 

“Mary's sex is, of course, against 
iher,” sa'd my wife, “but F’ll tell her 
to hold the letter out at arm's length. 


‘You ean see her all the way from the | 


window and watch her put it in the | 


pillar-box.” 


A little candour is sometimes neces- | 


sary. 


“Strangely enough,” 


I said, “the 


five-thousandth chance has come off, | 


It is true the letter is important, but 
‘the business is yours, and the letter is 
addressed to Mrs. Roberts. I forgot to 
post it this morning.” 

“ T know you did,” said Clara. “ You 
left it behind, and I posted it myself.” 

Here I saw that I was going to score. 
“Then what is this?” I asked in 


triumph. 


} 


“This,” said Clara, taking it from 


ime, “is the 
ten days ago.” 


letter you forgot to post | 
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TO “‘MARTIN ROSS.” 
(After reading “ Irish Memories.”) 


Two Ivish cousins greet us here 
From Busim “the silver-tongued” 
descended, 

_ Whose lives for close on thirty year 
Were indistinguishably blended ; 
Scorning the rule that holds for cooks, 
They pooled their brains and joined 
their forces, 

And wrote a dozen gorgeous books 

On men and women, hounds and 
horses. ‘ 


They superseded Handley Cross ; 
They glorified the “hunting fever; 
They purged their pages of the dross, 
While bettering the fun, of Lever; 
With many a priceless turn of phrase 
They stirred us to Homeric laughter, 
| When painting Ireland in the ts ay 
| Before Sinn Fein bewitched and 
“strafed” her. 


With them we watched good Major 
Yeates 
Contending with litigious peasants, 
With “ hidden hands” within his gates, 
With claims for foxes and for pheas- 
ants ; 
We saw Leigh Kelway drop his chin— 
‘That precious English super-tripper— 
In shocked amazement drinking in 
The lurid narrative of Slipper. 
Philippa's piercing peacock squeals, 
Uttered in moments of expansion ; 
The grime and splendour of the meals 
Of Mrs. Knox and of her mansion; 
The secrets of horse-coping lore, 
The loves of Sally and of Flurry— 
All these delights and hundreds more 
Are not forgotten in a hurry. 


Yet the same genial pens that freight 
Our memories with joyous magic 
Gave us the tale of Francie’s fate— 
So vulgar, lovable and tragic ; 
Just to the land that gave them birth 
They showed her smiling, sad and 
sullen, 
And turning from the paths of mirth 
Probed the dark soul of Charlotte 
Mullen, 


Alas! the tie, so close, so dear, 
Two years ago death rent asunder ; 
Hushed is the voice so gay and clear 
Which moved us once to joy and 
wonder; 
Yet, though they chronicle a loss 
Whose pang no lapse of time as- 
suages, 
The spirit of brave “ Martin Ross” 
Shines like a star throughout these 
pages. 


Here in her letters may one trace 
| The generous scorn, the gentle pity, 
The easy unatfected grace, 





The wisdom that was always witty ; 


Here, mirroved in a sister soul, 
One sees the comrade, strong yet 
tender, 
Who marched unfaltering to her goal 
Through sacrifice and self-surrender. 








THE PERFECT CUSTOMER, 


Ir was a very ordinary country sale 
of work. The Countess of Bilberry de- 
clared it open in a neat little speech, 
and then bought generously from every 
stall ; her daughter, whose smile nobody 


THE FOOD OF THE FAMOUS. | could resist, did a fine trade with raffle 


Tue publication of Lord Ruoxppa’s | tickets for the record pumpkin produced 
daily menu will, we hope, lead other | by the local allotments ; Mrs. Dodd, the 


prominent people who are striving to | Rector’s wile, presided over a pair of 


follow his good example to divulge the 
details of theirdietary. But in case their 
natural modesty may prevent them 
from doing so, Mr. Punch ventures to 
supply a few unauthorised particulars. 

The source of Mr. Liuoyp GEorGE’s 
boundless energy has long been a 
mystery. It is now known to be 
derived from a raw leek eaten on rising, 
and a dinner of Welsh rabbit, made 
from a modicum of Government cheese 
and half a slice of war bread. 

With Mr. Bonar Law all meals are 
oatmeals. A plate of porridge at day- 
break, bannocks slightly margarined, 
when possible, for lunch, and a stiff 
cup of gruel just after Question time 
keep him alert and smiling. 

‘Thanks to the Spartan habits formed 
during his connection with both ser- 
vices, belt-tightening has no terrors for 
Mr. Winston Cuurcnity. A quid of 
Navy tobacco suffices for breakfast, and 
his only other meal consists of a slice 
of bully beef with a hard biscuit served 
on an inverted packing-case. 

The wild rumours recently current 
as to the amount of nutriment required 
for the upkeep of Mr. G. K. Cuesterton 
have now been happily set at rest. 
The needful calories for twenty-four 
hours of his strenuous existence are 
supplied by two cups of cocoa, a shred 
of dried toast, a Brazil nut, a glass of 
sodawater and a grilled banana. 





“In one case the good cows from one herd 
had an average production of 9,592 lbs. milk, 
and 406 lbs. of fat, while the poor cows had a 
production of only 3,098 lbs. of milk and 
119 lbs. of tea.”—Farming News. 


Give us the poor cows every time. 





From a Church paper :— 


“* Farty Curistians.’ Iam sorry you can- 
not get these from the Army and Navy Stores.” 


It sounds like the old tiger story. 





“A certain company commander, looking 
out of his quarters, saw several Germans in 
possession of a dump not far away. Although 
still in his sleeping clothes, he seized his 
trench tick and rushed towards them. Why 
they did not fire upon him is one of those 
little mysteries which will probably never be 
explained.”— Daily Paper. 





Unless by the learned author of Minor 
Horrors of War, who knows all about | 
the fauna of the trenches. 


| 
i 











iseales and a strictly rationed tea, and 


all the rest of the village sold vegetables 
and socks and pincushions, and tried to 
pretend that antimacassars and shaving 
tidies and woolwork waistbelts were the 


| most desirable things in the world when 


they were made by wounded men at the 
nearest Red Cross Hospital, in whose 
aid the sale was held. 

But there was one unique figure 
amongst all the folk who knew each 
other, and each other’s clothes, and 
each other’s clothes’ cost, so well. She 
arrived at the Village Hall in a pony- 
carriage, drawn by the ugliest little 
pony that ever sniffed oats. She was 
very quietly and very tastefully dressed, 
and, instead of concentrating on the 
well-laden stalls of garden produce or 
the orderly stacks of knitted comforts, 
or the really useful baskets, she went 
straight to the stall which even Mrs. 
Dodd, who had the kindest heart in the 
countryside, had been compelled to 
relegate to a dark corner. There was 
woolwork run riot over cushions of in- 
credible hardness; there were candle- 
shades guaranteed to catch alight at 
the mere sight of a match; there were 
crochet dressing-table mats, and there 
was a three-legged stool on which even 
a fairy could not have sat without 
danger of a break-down. 

The youngest Miss Dodd, a severely 
practical young lady of sixteen, who 
was presiding at this stall, jumped up 
in surprise at the sight of a customer, 
and in doing so knocked over a glass 
box bound with red and white and blue 
ribbon, with “ Handkerchiefs” painted 
across the corner in a design of forget- 
me-nots. There was very little glass 
box left when she picked it up, and the 
splinters had made a good many little 
craters in the surface of a big bowl of 
clotted cream, labelled ‘ Positively the 
last appearance for the Duration of the 
War,” which was at the corner of the 
next stall. 

The little stranger said that she would 
take the box and the damaged cream 
too; she bought a whole family of 
crochet mats with centres of orange 
woollen loops; three pincushions made 
of playing cards discharged as no longer 


fit for active service; a table-centre 


with pen-painting of the Allied flags, 








and a letter-case with the badges of the 
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Dominions worked in wool and “ Across 
the sea, A letter from thee,” straggling 
wearily across one corner. Then there 
was an antimacassar in purple and 
magenta sateen, with yellow daffodils 


‘unlikely surroundings. 

At the next stall she bought a photo- 
graph frame which had lost its prop in 
fan unequal contest with a tea-tray 
which had collapsed from the heartiness 
of the Rector’s clapping at the conclu- 
sion of the Countess’s speech; and a 
Noah’s Ark from which the star per- 
former and his very best beasts had 
somehow disappeared. 

Then the little lady paused before 
| the live-stock stall. 
| “There isn’t anything really hideous 
| here,” she murmured to herself; “ but 
| I think that puppy—it’s never had its 
| tail cut, and nobedy will ever know 
whether it’s a sealyham, a spaniel or 
even a dash of a setter—I will take the 
| puppy, please,” she added, “as soon as 
|I’ve had some tea. After that I will 
see what is left. You have such nice 
things.” 
| After tea she went back to the young. 
est Miss Dodd and collected a few more 
| of the more glaring atrocities, paid her 
bills, and then went off to her pony- 
carriage ; the youngest Miss Dodd, very 
: Much inclined to giggle, bearing armfuls 
of edd purchases in her wake, crowned 
_ by the bowl of eream and the mongre! 
| pup. She handed them in and was just 
| going away when the little old lady 
pressed a piece of paper into her hand. 
“J don’t like to worry people,” she 
said gently, “ but if you have time you 
} might read this. It has been a great 





: : ° 
| Opportunity to-day; I don’t often find | 
| 80 much to be done—and I shall love | 


| the puppy.” 

The youngest Miss Dodd watched 
the start of the ugly pony with a snigger 
and then went. back into the lighted 
hall to read the pamphlet. It was a 


know it well—and the youngest Miss 
Dodd, who had never been known to 
sentimentalize over anything before, 
blew her nose rather violently when 
she had vead it. ‘ 

“ Bless her dear little soul!’ she said 
to herself: “[ don’t wonder that pup 
Was trying to kiss her. I only hope 


the glass in it, or give it to the pup.” 
For the pamphlet was the Rules for 
Membership and a treatise on the Ob- 
jects and Methods of the “Society for 
Buying V’hat Nohody Wants.” 





More Profiteering. 


‘* Beautiful champagne broche silk crepe de 





2s. Gd. ; aecept 15s."— The Lady. 
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' making a brave attempt to flourish in | 


touching little document—many people | 


she won't try to eat that cream with | 


chine blouse; open neck; one button; cost 
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INEFFICIENCY IN THE NAVY. 
First Bluejacket. “HULLO, MATE, I THOUGHT YOU WAS ASHORE WITH THE CAPTAIN, 


PLAYING GOLF.” 
Second Bluejacket. “Wrtt, 80 I was. 


Ir’ 
TO CARRY, AND THEN TAKES ONE AND PUTS 
SAND AND, MY WORD! 


THEN ’E TURNS TO ME AND 8EZ, ‘DID YER 


HE CATCHES THAT BALL 


8 LIKE THIS ‘ERE. ‘'E GIVES ME "IS STICKS 
A LI'L WHITE BALL ON TOP OF A BIT 0” 
A FAIR SWIPE. Must ‘a’ GONE MILES. 
SEE WHERE THAT WeNT TO?’ So I sez, 


SMART LIKR, ‘OUT 0’ SIGHT FROM THE MOMENT OF HIMPACT, Sin,’ AN’ 'E 8EZ, ‘GO BACK 


ON BOARD, YE BLINKIN’ FATHEAD: 





| 
CONVERSIONS. 
THERE was an exuberant flapper 
Who made people anxious to slap 
her; 

| She uttered loud squeals 

And she smoked at all meals ; 
Now sbe’s married an elderly sapper. 


There was a mild don who was muddy | 
In mind and complexion by stady ; 
Now he flies fast and far, 
With a cross and a bar, 
And his face and his language are| 
ruddy. 


| 


| 


‘the sharp end won't be 





“BRITISH FRONT REINFORCED. 
By PexcivaL Pwiuss1ps.” 
Daily Paper. 


a 
Intrepid fellows, our war correspon- 
dents. What a pity there are so few 
of them ! 


A long, keen dagger will be supplied to every 
American infantryman going to France. This 
weapon will be fitted into one of the fighting 
men's leggings when he goes into action, so he 
will have something bo fall back on should his 
bayonet fail.”—Canadian Paper. 

If he’s going to fall back on it, we hope 
at the top. 
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The Sub. “I say, SBERGEANT-MAJOR, DO YOU REALISE THAT THAT CHAP WITH THE BARROW IS A MEMBER OF AN ARCH OLOGICAL SOCIETY?” 
The Sergeant-Major. “ Wet, Sim, 'E MAY BE WHAT YOU GAY. PERSONALLY I'VE ALWAYS FOUND ‘IM QUIET AND WELL-BE’AVED.” 








THE CLYDE-BUILT CLIPPER. 


{Many of the fast-sailing clippers which were making fine passages in the Australian wool trade in the ‘seventies and onwards were 
laid up or turned into hulks before the War. Recently, however, several have been re-fitted for sea and are once more doing good service. } 


A snip there was, and she went to sea 
(Away O, my Clyde-built clipper !) 
In eighteen hundred and seventy-three, 
Fine in the lines and keen in the bow, 


The way they ‘ve forgotten to build ‘em now ; 


Lofty masted and heavily sparred, 

With stunsail booms to every yard, 

And flying kites both high and low 

To catch the winds when they did blow 
(And away, my Clyde-built clipper !). 


Fastest ship on the Colonies run— 

(Away O, my racing elipper !) 
That was ber when her time begun ; 
Sixteen knots she could easily do, 
And thirteen knots on a bowline too ; 
She could show her heels to anything made 
With sky-sails set in a favouring trade, 
Or when she was running her easting down 
From London River to Hobart Town 

(And away, my racing elipper!). 


Old shellbacks knew her near and far 
(Away O, my old-time clipper !) 
From Cireular Quay to Mersey Bar, 
And many a thundering lie they told 
About her runs in the days of old; 
But the time did come and the time did go, 
And she grew old as we all must grow, 
And the most of her gear was carried away 
When caught aback in a gale one day 
(And away, my old-time clipper !). 








Her masts were sprung from fore to mizen 
(Away O, my poor old clipper !) 
And freights was poor and dues had risen, 
And there warn’t no sense in rigging her new, 
So they laid her up for a year or two; 
And there they left her, and there she lay, 
And there she might have been laying to-day, 
But when cargoes are many and ships are few 
A ship's a ship be she old or new 
(And away, my poor old clipper !). 


So in nineteen hundred and seventeen 
(Away O, wy brave old clipper !) 
They ‘ve rigged her new and they ‘ve scraped her 
clean 
And sent her to sea in time of war 
To sail the seas as she sailed before. 
And in nineteen hundred and seventecn 
She’s the same good ship as she's always been; 
Her ribs are as staunch and her hull’s as sound 
As any you'd find the wide world round 
(And away, my brave old clipper !). 


The same as they were when she went to sea 
(Away O, my Clyde-built clipper !) 

In eighteen hundred and seventy-three, 

Fine in the lines and keen in the bow, 

The way they ‘ve forgotten to build em now ; 

Lofty masted and heavily sparred, 

With stunsail booms to every yard, 

And flying kites both high and low 

To catch the winds when they did blow— 


(And away, my Clyde-built clipper!). C.F. 8. 
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THE LAST CRUSADE. | 


1g down on the Holy City), “MY DREAM COMES TRUE!” 
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| Lords.”” But Mr. Boyar Law declined to That was good enough for the House at 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. | deprive the House of Commons in that large, which passed the Second Reading | 


Monday, December 10th.—One would way of one of its brightest ornaments; by a substantial majority. 
gather from the hoardings that the | so the “Mad Hatter” will not be called 


Government wished to encourage the upon just yet awhile to exchange his Privo, having asserted that candi- 


dates for appointments under the War 


sale of War Bonds by every 
means. Yet the CHANCELLOR OF 
rue Excne@ver threw cold water 
on the efforts of certain firms to 
increase the sale by the offer of 
cash prizes, and thought it un- 
desirable that this inducement 
should be imitated. The advo- 
cates of Premium Bonds were a 
little depressed by this announee- 
ment, but cheered up somewhat 
on observing that the conscien- 
tious OmANcELLOR has no inten- 
tion of refusing the millions 
already raked into the Treasury 
by these “sehemes of doubtful 
legality.” 

On the vote for an increaseof 2 
fifty thousand men for the Navy - 
Mr. Groner Lampert solemnly Py 
announeed that the Admiralty = 
was “fumbling with a magnifi- 
cent weapon.” It is distressing 
to think that a body which for - 
nearly ten years enjo his ser- 
vices as Civil Lord have 
deteriorated so rapidly since he 
eit ib. 

Mr. Lyncn does not think much 
of the new scheme for seeuring unity of | 
effort among the Allies. He called it, 
“the analogue of the Aulie Council” 
(pronounced “Owlic,” to give more 
etfeet to the deseription), 

The Chequers Estate Bill passed 
through all its stages amid a chorus of 
praise, despite the injunction of the 
evenerous donors that there should be 
“no flowers.” 

l'uesday, December 11th,—After all, 
Loudon is to have the Barnarp statue, 
despite the protest of Lord Charnwoop, 
Lincoun’s latest biographer, that it is 
not a portrait of his hero, but of a man | 
whose only connection with the Prest- | 
pENT was that he was born in the same. 
neighbourhood. Against this Lord, 
Werarpate quoted Mr. Roosrvent's 
description of the statue as “the Lin- 
coln we all knew and loved.” As 
Mr. Roosevert had reached the matare 
age of six when Lincontn was assas- 
sinated the CommissionER oF Works 
seems to have regarded his testimony 
as conclusive. 

\t the request of Mr. Kine the Peers 
are to be allowed to listen to the secret 
debates of the Commons, if any of them 
desire to do so. The hon. Member | 
having expressed a hope that the Peers | 
would grant reciprocal facilities to the 
Commons, Mr. Hoar kindly suggested. 
that the Government should grant him 
“all the privileges of the of 








possible | traditional headgear for a coronet. 






THE BAD BOYS OF BROMPTON AND OXFORD 
STREETS. 


Office were successful simply on 
account of possessing a “ pull” 


was quietly reminded by the 
Unpver-Secretary that he him- 
self had attempted to use his 
influence on behalf of a candidate. 
Mr. Prinanr was righteously in- 
dignant. He had never asked 
favours of the War Office; he had 
merely ‘recommended men per- 
sonally known to me.” This deli- 
cate distinction, whieh should 
have convinced Members of Mr. 
} Parncie’s disinterestedness, only 
made them laugh. 

On the Vote of Credit for 550 
millions the CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXxcHEeQurER was invited by Mr. 
Ditton to make a survey of the 
military situation. He replied 
that all the relevant facts were 
known already. “The War is 
going on; the Government and 
the country intend it shall go on ; 
and money is necessary to make 
it go on.” It is, perhaps, a pity 
that he did not content himself 

I presume some Members of Parlia | with this epitome and refuse to he 
ment know what “non-ferrous metals” drawn into a discussion of the recent 
are, and what is the object of the Bill operations near Cambrai. What has 
which the Government has introduced | Mr. Ditton done to promote the pro- 
to deal with them. But the views/|secution of the War that he should 
which they took on the subject were | receive special consideration? 
so obscurely divergent that all I could | There was a renewed discussion of 
gather from the debate was thatinsome/the censorship of pamphlets. Sir 
way or other the measure was intended |Grorer Cave ably defended the regu- 
to be a nasty knock for German trade. | lations, but did not convince everyone 
| that his preference for confiscation over 
| prosecution was entirely sound. The 
idea that the publishers of these pam- 





Wednesday, December 12th. — Mr. | 


| 
j 


with the Selection Departinent, | 


- |phlets would welcome advertisement is | 


' necessary to insist that they should put 


~ |their names to them ? 
Mr. Spencer Huaues'’s humorous 
; attack upon the Censor was much 
‘ japplauded on the Liberal benches. 
Some of the more brilliant passages 
_ would have received even wider appre- 


not heard them a week before from the 


non-political luncheon. 

Thursday, December 13th.— Lord 
Beresrorp charged the Priwe. Miv- 
ister with having two voices, like 
Caliban’s monster. Lord Ctrzon 
flatly declined to accept the suggestion 
| that Cabinet Ministers were collectively 
| responsible for one another's speeches 
|—they had far more serious things 








A HORRIBLE MENACE. 
Mr. Joseru Kryc. 


- |probably erroneous, or why was it | 


' 


\eiation if a good many Members- had | 


lips of Mr. Aveustine Brrrecn at a | 


to think of.” The phrase seems a | 
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Polite Stranger. “EXCUSE MY TURNING MY BACK UPON you, Sim.” 

















Curmudgeon. “Str, I KNOW OF NO OBLIGATION ON YOUR PART TO LOOK AT ME.” ij 
! -_ sonnahenneiemanaalant — a ana SgSaNSNN Aaa SON pane anaNE a Ma 
; . : 
| little depreciatory, but as Mr. Luoyp 
j a ry . si — 7 1 ; OF GRACE. 
| GEORGE, according to his candid col- eR ae IN HERBS OF GRACE 
| . A . » sepa o i ; [ 
| league, is “ constitutionally an optimist AR-TIME, IX. ; 
| he will no doubt make the best of it, “THERE couldn't be room there for Prennyroyan.—A Caron, f 
Mr. ry i — as ae om ill the Jews, could there’ “ Fan away in Sicily 1"—~ 
sweets “for Tnilitary i heine , OF aad 1s A itaw matting tem hours Yank boll.1 A home-come sailor sang this rhyme, if 
8 3 rere .] ’ “te iter Walling \ 1Oul fy ail- . . 
“apn nt testi f eA 1 Pmt ° Deep in an ingle, mug on knee, 
{ yy a ‘ si f wound, } eer 2 
ut that the Ministry of Shipping made | | At Christmas time. 


no special provision for their carriage. | ’ ee 
y 1S a ' > made c ry yes 
No one, therefore, need grudge Sir | Jt should be ade compulsory. In Sicily, as I was told, 
Eric Geppes the lozenge which he so The children take them Pennyroyal, 
ostentatiously popped into his mouth | - The same as lurks on hill and wold 
le a . | they won't strike on the box. In Coteall soil 
just before making his speech on|*'*? n Cotsall soil. 


Admiralty administration, or inquire e -% 
alty administration, ee S| “I just turned over and went to sleep | The Peonysoral of gree divas 





| Wherever else these matches strike, 


oo Pa AG I = Fo 














oy tides in Uhocganhe se Weeds Generel. | again.” on Tn little cradles they do weave— } 
Vice-Admiral or Civilian Minister. or wii rae | Little cradles therewith they line | 
a rpg Apne i sah - een wish the Government would tell On Christmas Eve. 
Despite the warning of the SPEAKER me what I could do for them.” ' 
that it was notin the national interest ciate. And there, as midnight bells awake 
to embarrass the Administration sa “Oh, another three years.” The Day of Birth, as they do tell, 
Kina insisted on trying to discuss for- —_—— | All into bud the small plants break li 
bidden topics. At last Lord Ropert | “What puzzles me is—Where is the | With sweetest smell. ' 
Ceci “ espied strangers,” and we must | paper shortage?” : 
assume that, without the vivifying| — | All into bud that very hour ; 
presence of tho reporters, Mr. Kina’s | “We keep a gramophone in the base- | And pure and clean, as they do say, : 
oratory wilted, for an hour afterwards | ment now,” AGES | The Pennyroyal 8 full in flower 
the House was up. : mi On Christmas Day. : 
“No one is more willing than Iam} _ ai te ; i 
me to do something.” Far away in Sicily !— y 
The Reward of Patriotism. ‘aneieaeni Hark, the Christmas bells do chimet : 
“*Major —— has placed the mansion at pa ae ae RE BTR at's! S 2 mg 
the Gegenei of the Wer Office, and will be in | It's ane children s festival-—that 's | So mig ete astm _ “xs W.B i 
charge of Sister -——.”—L’rovincial Paper. | what I alw ays say. us : i Ds | 
isin is aller a 
f 
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Lady (to uniformed friend). “1 SHOULDN'T A BIT MIND WEARING UNIFORM IF ONLY ONE COULD CHOOSE ONE’S OWN COLOURS AT THE 
Wark OFFICE.” 





OER fF 2 ‘my word it seemed to me , that I my- | time, but with a Pp vaeutian which said, 
THE V.C. iself might well take a certain amount | '“Tt isn’t like you to chaff me, James. 
\ly cousin Agatha has been a bad cor- | of eredit for that decoration. And here I don’t see that there is anything par- 
espondent ever since she married my | | was his wife mentioning it as though she | ‘ticularly funny about George having 
ia friend, George Thimblewell, which | scarcely expected me to be interested. | got the Vacuum Cleaner whieh he 
vans for the past five-and-twenty | Never a date, never a detail. promised me long ago." 
ears, so in ordinary circumstances Ido} I was so ruffled that I decided, since | 
ot expect more from her than a“ hasty she vouchsafed no information, to ask : 
line” to tell me how the youngsters | for none, as became a man with proper | Big Game. 
are doing (George, of course, never pride. I adopted a semi-jocular vein | ,,“ General Allenby reports that Budrus and 
| Sheikh Obeid Rahid, to the north of Midieh, 
vrites at all). But I must say I was to meet the case. | were c aptured by Gurkhas, 50 Tanks being 
rprised and not @ little hurt when,| “I have known your V.C. longer | kitled and 10 taken prisoners.” 
in the skimpy margin of a letter deal- than you have, Agatha,” I wrote, “ and} Evening Paper. 
ing m iinly with the difheulty of devis-;am as pleased and proud as you can - 
g breakfast-dishes, she scribbled in|be. The strong silent typc—you can|_, “ Ruler wanted, experienced, male or female 
| (male preferred); wages according to ability ; 
the most easual manner conceivable, | rely upon them. Quiet and Gomigaki-|Tcwl nediiiueee: oe ay from raid area: 
‘George has got the V.C. at last.” cated, requiring little attention, helpful permanency to suitable applicant.” 
George, my dear old school-chum,|about the house, undemonstrative per- Eastern Daily Press. | 
vith the V.C., and his wife tells me of | haps, but all the time ready for the This might suit the Katser, when Sir | 
as casually as if it had been a gum-|most desperate emergency. Let me/ Dovaras Haia has provided the neces- | 
boil! I sat with her letter before me| know when George is to be at home, | sary “removal assistance.’ 
and looked back through the years, | and I shall come to dinner and hear all . 
seeing us two—George and myself—| about it.’ “WHERE EX-TSAR KEEPS HIS GLOOMY | 
as we were long before Agatha even, As I sealed my note it occurred to | COURT. 
knew him. Had I not fostered the|me that George must be the first| Built mostly of wood, the Imperial family | 
yearning for heroie deeds in his young | special constable to win the Cross, | occupies a brick mansion. 
bosom? Was it not possible, nay land I felt a glow of satisfaction to| News of the World. 
probable, that the influenee of his boy- | realise that we must now be eligible for; We are intended to infer, presumably, 
hoed's companion had helped to a that most glorious of all decorations. ‘that if the Imperial Family bh had been 
bis character and prepare it for this | A few days later came another note construeted of stouter are it might 
glorious if belated ocnamnent? ape Prose Agena, about ‘puppeenis this still be in the Winter Palace. 
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Motor Driver. “NaH, THEN, WHERE'S YOUR REAR LIGHT?” 





TO THE REGIMENT. 
A Curistmas Mrssace. 
So Christmas comes and finds you yet in Flanders, 
And-all is mud and messiness and sleet, 
And men have temperatures and horses glanders, 
And Brigadiers have trouble with their feet, 
And life is bad for Company-Commanders, 
And even Thomas's is not so sweet. 


Now cooks for kindlewood would give great riches, 
And in the dixies the pale stew congeals, 

And ration-parties are not free from hitches, 
But all night circle like performing seals, 

Till morning breaks and everybody pitches 
Into a hole some other person’s meals. 


Now regiments huddle over last week's ashes 
And pray for coal and sedulously “ rest,” 

Where rain and wind contemn the empty sashes, 
And blue lips frame the faint heroic jest, 

Till some near howitzer goes off and smashes 
The only window that the town possessed. 


Yet somehow Christmas in your souls is stirring, 
And Colonels now less viciously upbraid 
Their Transport Officers, however erring, 
And sudden signals issue from Brigade 
To say next Tuesday Christmas is occurring, 
And what arrangements have Battalions made? 


And then, maybe, while everyone discusses 


On what rich foods their dear commands shall dine, 


Countryman. “NOW, THEN, YE OWD ZEPPERLEEN, DO YE THINK I’M GOING TO SHOW YE WHERE I pn?” 


| 
} 
| 


| 





And (most efliciently) the Padre fusses 
About the birds, the speeches and the wine 

The Corps-Commander sends a fleet of 'buses 
To whisk you off to Christmas in the line. 


You make no moan, nor hint at how you're faring, 
And here in turn we try to hide our wos, 

With taxis mutinous, and Tubes so wearing, 
And who ean tell where all the matches go? 

And all our doors and windows want repairing, 
But can we get a man to mend them? Noe. 


The dustman yisits not; we can't get castor ; 

In vain are parlour-maids and plumbers souglit, 
And human intellect can scarcely master 

The time when beer may tewfully be bought, 
Or calculate how cash can go much faster, 

And if one’s butcher's acting as he ought. 


Our old indulgences are now not cricket ; 
Whate'er one does some Minister will cuss ; 

In Tube and Tram young ladies punch one’s ticket, 
With whom one can’t be cross or querulous ; 

All things are different, but still we stick it, 
And humbly hope we help a little thus. 


So, Fellow-sufferers, we give you greeting — 
All luck, all laughter and an end of wars! 
And just to strengthen you for Fritz's beating, 
I’m sending out a parcel from the Stores ; 
They mean to stop my annual over-eating, 

But it will comfort me to think of yours. 


A. P. i. 
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THE BANK’S MISTAKE. 

“| wisn,” said Prancesea, “ you would explain something 
to me.” 

“Tam full,” I said, “ of ey reg of every conceiv- 
able difficulty. You have only to tap me and an explana- 
tion will come bubbling out.” 

“JT am not sure that I want the bubbling sort. On the 
whole I think I prefer the still waters that run deep.” 

“Those too can be provided for you. All you have go 
to do is to ask.” 3 

“What a comfort it is,” wo said, “‘ to live constantly in 
the mild and magnificent an s 

“Yes,” I ait it soiee aaah of euniia about, doesn’t 
it? Come now, fire off your question.” 

“ What is your opinion of the Bank of England?” 

“The Bank of gee os gy “One doesn’t 
have opinions of the k of En . One just accepts 
it, you know, and there you are.” s 

“ Yes,” she said, “ that's exactly what I felt about it. I 
thought it was one of the signs of our superiority to 
everybody else, with its crisp banknotes and all that.” 

“ You mustn't forget its detachment of the Guards to 
proteet it. Many’s the good dinner I’ve had with the 
officer of the Bank Guard in the old days.” 

“I'm afraid that leaves me cold, not being able to take 

yart in it,” : 
a If it gave me pleasure to dine at the Bank, I should 
have thought the subject would have interested you.” 

“ Well, it wasn't exactly what I wanted to consult you 
about.” ° 

‘What was it then?” I said. “ You know you mustn't 
cast doubts on the financial stability of the Bank. You'll 
be put in prison if you do.”’ 

“IT shouldn't dream of doing anything 6f the sort.” 

“Come, then, be quick about it. This suspense is 
making me tremble for my War Loan Bonds.” 

“Is the Bank,” said Francesca, ‘a generous insti- 
tution?" 

* Banks,” I said, “cannot afford to be generous. They 
are just and aceurate and there's an end of it.” 

“The Bank of England,” she said, “ being so great, is an 
exception to the rule. Anyhow, it has been generous to 
me, for it has given me one hundred pounds.” 

hundred pounds that 


“Do you mean,” I cried, “one 
don’t belong to you?” 

“Of course 1 do. If they had belonged to me there 
wouldn't have been anything to make a fuss about.” 

“This,” I said, “is one of the most breathless things 
ever known. A mere woman, who is unskilled in finance 
and has only the dimmest recollection of the rule of three 
and compound interest, gets the better of the greatest 
banking institution in the world to the tune of one hundred 
pounds. It’s incredible. Of course you 've made a mistake.” 

“That's right,” she said. “ Always go against your wife 
and think her wrong, even when it is only an institution 
that she’s contending with.” 

“It's precisely because it is an institution that I doubt 
your statement.’ 

“ You ‘ve not very helpful; you don’t tell me whether I'm 
to sit down under the burden of owning one hundred pounds 
of the bank's money that doesn’t belong to me.” 

“ Francesea,” I said, “ you must calm yourself and tell 
me as clearly as possible how you came into sion of 
this extra hundred pounds which i oomseelie burning a 
— ~ your pocket—if indeed you have a pocket, which 

doubt.” 

“ You're quite wrong; I've got two pockets in the dress 
I'm wearing at this moment.” 








“T will not,” I said, “discuss with you the number of 
your pockets, Now tell me your pathetic story. I am 
all ears.” 

“ Well,” said Francesca, “it’s this way. I put one hun- 
dred pounds in the old War Loan, and then Exchequer Bonds 
came along, and I put one liundred pounds of my very best 
savings into them, and then came the new Five per Cent. 
War Loan, and somehow or other I got converted into that. 
And after that there was what they called a broken amount, 
which I brought up to fifty pounds or a multiple of fifty 
pounds, That cost me about forty pounds. I don’t know 
why they wanted me to do it or why I did it.” 

“ Probably they thought it would be easier for the Bank." 

“That's paltry; easiness ought to have nothing to do 
with it.” 

“ Anyhow,” I said, “I make out from your statement 
that you ought to have two hundred and fifty pounds of 
Five per Cent. Stock to your credit.” 

« Precisely,” said Francesca impressively, ‘ but yesterday | 
morning I received from the bank a dividend thing——”’ 

“You may call it a warrant,” I said. 

“ A dividend warrant,” continued Francesca, “for eight | 
pounds fifteen shillings on three hundred and fifty pounds, 
so what have you got to say now for your precious Bank | 
of England?” 

“Your tale,” I said, “has interested me strangely, but | 
there is one point you omitted to mention.”’ 

“I am innocent, my Lord,” said Francesea, “I have 
told you the truth.” 

“But not the whole truth, prisoner at the bar. Don't | 
you remember that when the new Loan came out you | 
borrowed money from me in order to take up one hundred | 
pounds of it?” 

“Is that it?” said Francesca. 
bered that.” 

“Of course,” I said, “a financial magnate like yourself 
would easily forget so wretched a sum; but the Bank has 
done no wrong.” 

“Yes, it has; it sent out a lot of papers that were very | 
confusing, and it’s no wonder I made a mistake.” 

“The question in my mind,” I said, “is this: when are 
you going to repay what you owe me—with interest?” 

“ We'll talk about that another time,” said Fraticesca. 

R. C. L. 


FOR OUR SAILORS AND SOLDIERS. 


Tue Veterans Association is giving a Special Entertain- 
ment at the Alhambra on Sunday afternoon, December 30th, | 
on behalf of their Imperial Memorial Fund which is being 
raised to expand the Veterans Club into an adequate Insti- 
tution for the comfort of ex-sailors and ex-soldiers, and to 
provide an Imperial Memorial for those who have given 
their lives in the War. The Veterans Club in Hand Court, | 
Holborn, has already done a great work during the six or 
seven years of its existence in looking after sailors and 
soldiers. Free medical and legal advice is given, and the 
homes of the men are protected by the storing of their 
furniture while they are on active service. Employment is 
also found for soldiers and sailors whose service is done. 
For the Entertainment at the Alhambra on the 30th, the 
following artistes, among others, have generously volunt- 
ecred their services: Miss Vioter Loratwe, Miss 
Puyiiis Moncxmay, Miss Wish Wynne, Miss Esmé 
Berincer, Messrs. Lavrt pe Frece, Mark Lester, 
Herpert Grover and GrorGe Rosey, 





“No, I hadn’t remem- 














Another Sex Problem. 


“Henry III. was Queen Mary's brother-in-law, she having been for 
a short time the husband of his predecessor, Francis I1."—The Sphere. 
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THE SPREAD OF THE QUcUE HABIT, 














Mrs. Frora Annie Sree in the art of telling Indian tales | 
OUR BOOKING OFFICE. | about Indian people, one is specially happy to find her in 
(By Mr, Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) Mistress of Men (HetnemMann) with her foot once more upon | 
One of the most interesting features, to an English| her special terrain, Not for the first time, I think, she | 


, 
. a | 
| 


| observer, in the impressive spectacle of America girding |has gone to the records of the House of Aksar for her 


herself for war is the sight of our great Ally passing | material; the result here is hardly to be called a novel so | 
through all those phases of initiation that to us are now) much as amplified history, since it is really the life stgry | 
remote memories. Such a phase is the coming of the first}of an actual (and wonderful) woman, NurjaHAn THE 
war-books, exemplified for me by the appearance of /’rom| Beautirut, wife of the Emperor JanAnGir. Naturally the 
the Fire Step (Purnams). As his sub-title indicates—| writer has experienced not only the great advantages but 
Experiences of an American Soldier in the British Army—| the hazards of such a building upon fact. To ae the 
the writer, Mr. Anraur Guy Empey, has proved himself | marriage of your heroine with the Imperial lover xy whose 
something of a pioneer. In a singularly vivacious opening | orders her first husband was killed, and not to lessen 
chapter he tells how, after waiting with decreasing expecta- | sympathy for her in the process, is a problem to test the 
tion during the months that followed the Lusitania crime, | skill of any novelist. One sees, however, even without 
he decided to be a law unto himself, and came alone to| Mrs. Steen’s own declaration, that it has been for her 
offer his personal service in the cause of freedom. You) a grateful task to set down “a record of the most perfect 
will hardly read unmoved (by laughter as much as by passion ever shown by man for woman.” This was the 
sympathy) his story of how this offer was at first refused, | adoration of the EMPEROR for his consort, an amazing 
then accepted. Throughout indeed you must prepare to| romance of Oriental domesticity, which makes the story 
find Mr. Empey an entirely independent, though generous, lof the pair stranger and more fascinating than fiction. 
critic of our men and methods; it is precisely this attitude | A love-tale indeed ; and, since ‘tis love that makes a book go 
that gives his book its chief interest as a survey of all-too- |round, one may trust the circulating libraries to see to it | 
familiar things from a refreshingly new angle. I hardly | that Mistress of Men is well represented on their shelves. 
suppose there will be anything in the actual matter, from As a study of an alluring, dazzling and masterful person- 
church parade to gas-attacks, which readers on this side | ality it was well worth writing. 

will not by now have seen or heard about, times beyond | oy quien 
number; but one can imagine sympathetically with what | There is a sad interest in the title-page of Tvish Memories 
concern it will all be received in the homes oversea ; and | (Lonamans), since only by @ pathetic fiction does it bear 
after turning its high-spirited and encouraging pages can |the names, as joint authors, of E. CE. SOMERVILLE and 
warmly echo the admonition of their writer: ‘“ Pacifists | “ Martin Ross,” those two gifted ladies whose association 
has been such a happy chance for them and for us all. 
Really the book, though in part compiled from the letters 


and small-army people please read with care!” 
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Since there is probably no writer who can approach ‘and journals of “ Marri,” is an eloquent tribute by Miss 
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Son RRVILLE to the partner whose death has robbed her of | gives us information which is all the more valuable because 


a friend and the world of so much kindly laughter. But, | we hear so little of the Macedonian campaign. Mr. STEBBING 


| 


| product of the 


haunted as it is by this shadow of bereavement, you must | was appointed Transport Officer to a unit of the Scottish 
in no way think of it as wholly a thing of gloom. Looking} Women's Hospitals that was sent to the Serbian Front. 


back into the good years, the writer has recalled many | Naturally he has much to say of the work done by these | 


incidents and seenes full of that genial and most infectious |brave and untiring women. Under exceptionally difficult 


merriment that we bave learnt to expect from her—tales of | 
the wonderful peasant chorus that one remembers first in | ; 
the pages of An Irish R.M., exploits after hounds (it needs | possible service to the Serbs. That is one part of the book, 
no telling how well both authors loved them), and much | and it is well told. The other is of actual war, and here 
besides. There will be interest also for many uninitiated | Mr. Srespixe was given ample opportunities to observe. 
admirers in the account here given of how the famous | No one can read his account of the taking of Kajmakt- 
stories came first into being. Of its more intimate and per-|calan without feeling the keenest admiration for the gal- 
sonal side I hesitate to speak; those who loved “ Marry lantry of the Serbs. 


ship of friend, must be glad that her ave aique vale has | October, 1916. The British public is too apt to look upon 








cireumstances their courage never failed, and it is good to | 
remember that their arrival at Ostrovo was of the greatest | 


He also describes very graphically | 
Ross,” either through her writings or in the closer relation- | the frontal attack by the French upon the Kenai lines in | 


been spoken, as she would have wished it, by her whose | the Macedonian campaign as a prolonged picnic, and for | 


right it was. It avill send many to read again those 
delightful volumes with a new appreciation of the sympa- 
thetic and lovable per- | eee 

sonality that helped wy i 


their making. 


ae 








| 
Tam afraid that some- | 
thing of the charm which, | 
1a sympathetic preface, | 
M. Hennut BorpgAvux} 
claims for A Crusader in} 
France (MLRosE) is veiled | 
by a rather faltering trans-| 
lation, I would counsel | 
all who appreciate the 
exquisitely sensitive Récit 
dune Seur, with which 
he not unfavourably com- 
pares it, to go rather to 
the French original of 
these letters of a young 
captain of the famous 
Chasseurs Alpins. Cap- 
tain Freperic BELMONT 
fell near the stubbornly- 
contested Hartmannswei- 
lerkopf in 1916, He was 
the third of his family to 
give his life for France. 
The letters reveal a cha- ae * 
racter that hardships and dangers not only strengthened 
but refined. He writes with a noble French ardour of 


HisToRY !* 





his country in the crisis of her fate. He dreads, but | 


rises greatly to the height of, his heavy responsibility 


as Captain at the age of twenty-one. The coveted cross. 


of the Legion of Honour comes to him before the end, 
and he wins the affection and confidence of his men—a 
soldier's highest prize. A deep religious conviction un- 
clouded by superstition sustains his courage. 
ench Catholic tradition at its best. He 
writes intelligently of his work, and with @ greater free- 
dom as te detail than our more exigeant censorship allows ; 


so that you get an excellent picture of the daily life of a_ 
He met the! 
English in Flanders, admired and liked their looks and) 


campaigner in the greatest of all wars. 
ways. ... A very charming record of a gallant soldier, a 
chosen soul, 


In the first few pages of At the Serbian Front in Mace- | 


donia (Laxe), Mr. Lk. P. Srepprxe tells so many little 
anecdotes that I began to wonder if he was ever going to 


' get there. When, however, be has got into his stride, he 


(S Gen eheh oreo 
4 f i 


The Visitor. “I HEAR YOUR BOY 18 IN PALESTINE. 
IT MUST BE FOR HIM TO MOVE AMONG THOSE SCENES WHERE EVERY 8PoOT | 


BRINGS UP SOME RECOLLECTION OF THE WONDERFUL EVENTS OF BIBLICAL 


The Mother. “TED DON’T SAY MUCH 
SEEMS TO THINK THE COUNTRY IS SUFFERIN’ FROM A FLY-PAPER SHORTAGE.” 


He is a’ 


them a dose of Mr. Sressine would be excellent medicine. | 


|I wish someone with our own troops would do as sound 

‘ t a service for them ag is 
done here for the Serbs 
and French. But let him 
avoid anecdotes. 
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tel, , 

iy fi, Yh I am a little puzzled 
about A Bolt from the 
East (Mrernven). The 
publishers, who surely 


should know, eall it “A 
modern and up-to-date 


greatest and most per- 
tinent of all questions— 
“Is Life Worth Living?” 
But for my own part the 
greatest and most perti- 
nent question suggested 
by Mr. G. F. Turner's 
up-to-date romance was 


|have been intended 
How INTERESTING | serious. I despair of giv- 
‘ing you any adequate idea 
of its contents. There are 
| lots and lots of characters, 


ABOUT THAT IN ‘IS LETTERS. 'E 


seem to own more than one personality, it is often more than 


2 little hard to say who is what. The central figure is an 
Indian Prince of marvellous beauty and mysterious powers, | 


who, being jilted by the girl of his heart, wishes to be 
revenged upon the human race. 
the activities of a German Professor, who produces what 
}one might eall a Kultur of the sterility germ. However, 
these cheery projects go astray, though in precisely what 
manner I have no very clear idea. But the end came at 
a gathering where the Prince played psychic music, and a 
chance union of hands between hero and heroine trans- 
_muted the former from “a dilettante’ and “ polished ladies’ 
man” to “a virile male filled with the blasting vehemence 
of primary passions.” Incidentally it proved altogether 
too much both for the Professor and his inoeulated rabbits, 
all of whom expired on the spot. Just about here that 
|most pertinent question became more acute than ever. 
| Fortunately it was the last page but one of the story. 








| “Senhor Rodrique Bettencourt will be Premier, and Senhor 
| Adinterin, President of the Republic.”—Dublin Daily Express. 


, But is nothing to be done for Senhors Defacto and Dejure ? 





and, as several of them | 


To this end he employs | 


romance, which deals mys- | 
tically but boldly with the | 


_whether it could possibly | 


as | 
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jinet.” They are beginni 

Victory is only a question of keeping . “i — 
cool, says VON Triritz. A long-suffer- | For adding water to his employer's 
ing Fatherland anticipates no difficulty milk a dairyman’s assistant has been 
whatever in following his advice during | sent to prison. Innocent dairymen 


the winter. * * must of course be protected. 
* x * 











A semi-official message from Berlin} Smokers complain that they are dis- 


declares that Jerusalem was > — 


friends did not desire to see! 
battles fought over sacred | 
ground, The Sultan of Tur- | 
| KEY is reported to have wired | 
to the Kaiser to think of | 
| another. sé 

* 





| 

| America is still breaking all | 
records. A native artist has 
| painted a picture which is 
| said to be sixty feet by nine- | 
| teen, the largest miniature | 
| ever painted in America. | 
** 


It is rumoured that at a | 
provincial Tribunal the other | 

| day an applicant asked for a| 
| further six months’ exemp- 
| tion as he had a wile and a} 
position in a butter queue to} 
maintain. ** | Manager.“ WHY DON’T YOU GET IN THE MIDDLE OF THE 


| enor (haughtily). “I PREFER STAYING WHERE I am.” 


to cope with the multiplicity YOU'LL BE ABLE TO POP DOWN THE EUPHONIUM IF TH 
: | AIR-RAID.” 
of events in these days. Cuba aia 


| threatens to make a Christmas peace tobacco. A sensation has been caused | 
offer, and Mr. GrorGr Bernarp Suaw. by the expert statement that they are} 


has described himself as “‘a mere in- | tobacco. —_ 
dividual.” And this all in one week. . 
0 | Orchids were sold for as little as two- 


* 
According to Dean Iner, Germany | pence each at a recent sale, and alarmed | 
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CHARIVARIA. |“‘Swearing in the New French Cab-/to say that the blizzard in the North 


on a recent Saturday did no damage. 
Several of the football results were 
layed. sé 

ok 


While visiting Seaton College, New 
York, the other day, Mr. Roossvenr 
saluted a statue of ALEXANDER THE 
Great. We have always maintained 


a ee i hing petty 
evacuated because Germany's! 244-4 y WRAM\r i —- re onary nag reo S 





* * 
oa 
| The most striking an- 
-nouncement of the year 1917 
| comes just when it is almost 
lused up. “ There is a steady 
‘demand for money,” says a 
. | Stock Exchange report. 
* 


ah | A mummified duck, esti- 
¥ mated to be two thousand 
' years old, has been discovered 
jin a sandstone stratum in 
\lowa. It is not often that 
ithe poulterers of Lowa are 
caught napping. 

* 


An American policeman is 
said to have written two suc- 
cessful musical comedies. If 
we remember rightly it was 
stack?” |80 English policeman who 
first composed the Frog's 


It seems useless to attempt Manager. “ALL RIGHT—aLL micnt! 1 svpross you rutxx | Mareh. — 
+ 


ERE'S AN 


1 At a Guildford charity féte 





has declared war on Austria; the Kaiser covering unfamiliar substances in their! the winner of a hurdle race was aw 


a new-laid egg. If he succeeds in 
winning it three years in succession it 
is to become his own property. 

x * 


The L.B.&§.C. Railway desire to 
state that the train from which the 





is in many ways the best 


She certainly seems to have 
a better governed clergy than 


ours. 


half-title pages of the Volume which is 


announcement that rather| sent free, by post, upon receipt of a request. 


than endanger the Allies’ 
“solidarity” Lord Lanspownk 


with President Witson again.| the title and half-title pages, as these will be 





Bloaters have reached the| binders along with the cases. 


deserter jum without ‘in- 


governed country in Europe. TITLE AND HALF-TITLE PAGES. juring himself was not really 


doing its best. 


With a view to economy of paper, the title and + * 

, » completed A burglar was discovered 
*,* with the present issue are not being delivered with | concealed beneath the coun- 
Much relief is felt at the| Copies of Punch as usual; they will however be jter of a Leicester butter- 


merchant's shop. It is un- 


Those readers who have their Volumes bound at | derstood that he came early 
the Punch Office, or by other binders in the official | to avoid the rush. 


has promised not to agree| binding-cases, will not need to apply for copies of 





bound “AFFAIRS IN RUSSIA. 


* * ia by the Panch Office or supplied direct to other ATNSWOLVIOUT AMVEFITY 


Expercrep.” 
Egyptian Daily Mail. 








unprecedented price of six- 

pence each. It was hoped that, at any growers are clamouring for the im- | 

rate, over the Christmas season they mediate appointment of an Orchid} 

would remain within reach of the upper Controller. —_ 

classes. — 

° | An evening paper correspondent has 
A man has been charged with stealing | complained that he has searched the 

@ railway sandwich at Harwich. It | shops in vain for a tortoise. So far the 

appears that the poor fellow, who was | various Government Departments have 


lonely, wanted to take it home as a pet. | maintained a dignified silence. 
* * ae 


* 








| 
A contemporary has a headline, It is all nonsense for a contemporary 


VOL... ¢ 


It looks as if the expectation has been 
upset, 


“The defendant expressed regret that hav- 
ing misunderstood a newspaper paragraph he 
charged one penny for a box of * Pilot 
matches.’ Directly his attention was drawn 
to the matter he at once charged the correct 
price, 3s. 4gd."—South Loudon Press. 


Our journalists should really be more 
careful not to mislead honest trades- 


men. 
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WITH THE AUXILIARY PATROL, 
I po not think there was a single 


man of the ship’s company who bore 
the loss of poor Mnemosyne dry-eyed. 


From the lieutenant down to the trim- 
mer we had become sincerely attached 
to this affectionate little creature, and 
when unhappily, during the temporary 
absence of the stewatd, she ventured to 
circumvent the rim of an open con- 
densed milk-tin, missed her footing and 
succumbed to a clammy death, there 
was not ® more unhappy trawler pa- 
trolling the North Sea than ours. 

She was a weevil and I found her in 
my ship's biscuit. From the first I 
recognised that she was no ordinary 
weevil; her stately bearing, the fine 
upward curl of her moustachios, but, 
more than anything else, the intelligent, 
often humorous gleam in her big 
eyes elevated her at once above the 
mass of her compatriots. She took to 
me wonderfully; I secured her confi- 
dence with a piece of boiled cat-fish, and 
thenceforth we were searcely ever apart, 
Not that she resented the advances of 
the rest of the crew—she was no snob, 
and would eat from the hand of the 
trimmer as readily as from my own, 
and allow anyone to stroke her; but it 
was | who taught her to sit up and 
beg, to “ die for her country,” to droop 


| her antennas whenever the name of 


von Timprrz was mentioned, and to 
wave them for Sir Davin Bratty, She 
would often sit with me in the wireless 
cabin whilst I was on watch, and never 
once did she disturb me during the 
receiving of a message by boisterous or 
noisy behaviour. 

We had other weevils at different 
times, but none so intelligent or so faith- 
fulas Mnemosyne. The lieutenant tamed 
one, and, being a devotee of science 
and despising the arts, he named him 


| Newton Darwin; but he was a foolish 
fellow at the best and continually get- 
ting into somebody's way. The lieu- 
| tenant offered to back him against 


\Mnemosyne for a race across the cabin 
table, and we made a match of it, The 


_ betting was three to two in favour of 


Newton Darwin, because the third 
hand, who had once been employed in 
a racing-stable, had been heard to re- 


| mark that he had very fine quarters. 





The stakes were half a plug of ship’s 
tobacco. 

It was a walk-over. On the word 
“Go” Mnemosyne positively leapt for- 
ward, took a crease in the tablecloth in 
her stride and completed the course, 
which measured sixteen inches, in the 
remarkable time of seven and two-fifths 
minutes. Newton Darwin was left 
standing; indeed he never attempted 
to race, but, after staring about vacantly 


for some minutes, ambled leisurely off 
in the opposite direction, where he had 
seen a breadcrumb. 

This victory was very popular, and 
the third hand was roundly abused for 
suggesting that Mnemosyne had been 
doped. Even if Newton had got away 
with the pistol he would never have 
stood a chance against her. She was 
the fleetest weevil I ever saw. 

Another weevil was Bertie, who be- 
longed to the second engineer, but he 
was caught pilfering the skipper’s pri- 
vate supply of fresh butter, which he 


kept in a jar in his bunk and was very. 


jealous of, so Bertie had to be made 
away with. He walked the plank at 
daybreak one grey stormy morning 
just off the Nethermost Ruff of the 
Doge. The second was very upset for 
a day or two; he said he would have 


black | staked anything on Bertie’s honesty. 


We kept Mnemosyne for over two 
months, and never once did she mis- 
conduct herself or behave in an unsea- 
manlike manner. Her one failing, if 
such it can be called, was a weakness 
for condensed milk, and this it was that 
led to her untimelyend. We had come 
to regard her as one of the crew, and 
had a little lifebelt made for her in case 
of need. Jones, our signaller, who has 
poetical moments, was inspired by her 
to make verse, which began :— 

There is something very evil 
In the war-whoop of a weevil. 

This was indignantly censored as a 
libel, but he excused himself on the 
plea that “evil” was the only possible 
rhyme to be found for “ weevil,”’ and 
declared that his very last intention 
had been to be personal or to cast the 
least reflection on the lovable disposi- 
tion of Mnemosyne, so we forgave him 
with a caution. 

Well, Mnemosyne is gone, and the 
ship seems a dull place without this 
exhilarating little pet. Never so long 
as ship’s biscuits continue to buckle 
the jack-knives of British seafarers 
will there be another weevil like Mne- 
mosyne. 

e flew the White Ensign at half- 
mast from dawn to sundown on the 
day she died. 





A Rash Act. 
Extract from the report of a ladies’ 
Lacrosse Club :— 


“The deplorable habit of scratching with no 
sufficient reason, just before a practice, has 
mounted almost to a disease.” 





“Will any kind gentleman help an Indian 
with a loan of Rs. 7,000 at 6%? No risk. 
Gentleman having deep love for mother will 
understand advertiser's noble cause. No 
brokers should apply.”— Statesman (Calcutta). 


What's the matter with brokers ? Aren’t 





they also born of woman ? 








LIPS AND THEIR LESSONS. 


[General Persnine has collected round 

him a staff of thin-lipped determined men.” 
The Observer.] 

Ir physiognomists are right, 

And faces count as half the battle, 
We clearly ought not to invite 

Comparison with sheep or cattle, 
But rather should improve the features 
That mark us off from humbler crea- 

tures. 


Eyebrows projecting like a bush 
Are facial assets to be prized, 
Denoting driving-power and push 
In men however undersized 
(Bear's grease or paraffin or both 
Will largely stimulate their growth). 


The fish-like and lethargic eye 
We should endeavour to efface, 
And foster visual orbs that vie 
With those of eagles in its place; 
While belladonna’s artful use 
An extra brilliance may produce. 


Nor are there wanting ways and means 
Enabling experts to impose 

By sundry suitable machines 
Fine character upon the nose; 

And nasal dignity, we find, 

Promptly reacts upon the mind. 


But those who in this great reform 
Of face and feature are engrossed 
Agree that to enforce a norm 
In labial fabric matters most; 
The lips that help a race to win 
Unquestionably must be thin. 


Therefore with pleasure unalloyed 

We learn that great Columbia’s sons, 
With Persnine busily employed 

In laying plans to down the Huns, 
According to a trusty pen 
Are “thin-lipped and determined men.” 





On the retirement of certain Tanks 
from their War Bond duties :— 

“They can understand, we hope, how very | 
jolly it has been to have them, and how sorry 
we are to see them go. We shal] probably 
sing those typical English ballads * Auld Lang 
Syne’ and ‘ Will ye no come back again?’” 

Daily Paper. 
A Scottish correspondent suggests the 
addition of a few other “ typical Eng- 
lish ballads,” such as “The Wearing 
of the Green,” “Men of Harlech,” 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” and 
“The Marseilluise.” 

“Applications will be received by Mr. J. 
Arnold, Chairman of the Bathurst Munici- 
pality, for a TOWN CLERK, whose duties 
will be the following, viz. :—Competent Book- 
keeper, Sanitary Inspector, Street Inspector, 
and to supervise labour party on roads, 
Native Location Inspector, Dog Tax Collector. 
Ranger, Caretaker of the Municipal Dipping 
Tank and be able to mix dip. Kafir language 
essential.”"—South African Paper. 

And he'll want a lot of it. 
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Mr. Podgers (persuasively hospitable). “Now come, GRANDMA, DO ALLOW ME TO GIVE YOU JUST A LITTLE—3AY FIVE SHILLINGSWORTII 


MORE TURKEY. 

















SIDN! THE STOREMAN. 
FRAGMENT OF AN Eppa, 
Avr the downcome of darkness 

Up to the trenches 
Fared he forth, 
Sidni the Storeman. 
On bent back 
Bore he the Rum Jar, 
Bringing a boon 
lo the Folk in the Front Line. 
Seatheful the sky 
With no stars shining ; 
Moustroms the mud 
That lay deep on the Duck Boards. 
\ weary while 
Wandered he on; 
No wit he wotted 
Of fate that followed 
Stalking his steps. 
So passed he the posts 
All silent and sunken 
in mire and murk, 
rill fearful he felt for 
Che doubtful Duck Boards 
No longer beneath him. 
Then spake Sidni, 
Steward of Stores: 

Now know I well 
| have come to the Country 
hat men name No Man’'s;” 
\nd with woe his heart 
Waxed heavy within him 
For horror of lun Folk 
Who crawl in the craters. 





Then there arose 

Dim in the darkness 

The face and form 

Of Heinrik the Hun 
With hand upheld 
Bearing a bomb. 

But fear filled the heart 
Of Sidni the Storeman, 
And with force of fear 
Raising the Rum Jar 
Drave he adrad 

At the face of the foeman. 
Down sank the Slayer 
Smitten asunder 

And over his face 
Unloosed ran the liquor. 
Then Heinrik the Hun 
Sang he this Swan Sorg: 
“ Hero, I hail thee, 
Godlike who givest 

Fire and Sweetness 

Born of a blow. 

Loki art thou, 

Or Wotan the one-eyed 
Coming to call me 

Away to Walhall. 

Happy I haste’ 

To the Hall of the Heroe: ; 
Point thou the Path! 
leome! I come! 


But fast with the force 

Of the fear that was in him 
Fled Sidni the Storeman 
Back to the Britons 


And came by chance 
Straightway to his section, 
Bearing the Rum Jar 

Now lacking the liquor. 
Then, puffing with pride 
And the pace of his running, 
Told he a tale 

Of the Slaying of Seven ; 
But little belief 

In the count of the killing 
Gat Sid from the section, 
Wrathy withal 

At the loss of the liquor. 
And one thing Erb, 

Erb that erstwhile 

Hight his old Pal, 

Had for an answer : 

* Bale hast thou brought 
And rede of bale 

Have I for thee.” 

Then troth they took 

And oath swear betwixt them 
That for four years full 

Or the War's duration 

He should draw and drink 
Sid’s ration of Rum. 

So doom was decreed 

For the loss of the liquor. 
But Sidni the Storeman 
Transferred to the Transport. 








“UNION OF DEMONCRATIC CONTROL.” 


Leicester Daily Mercury. 


Is this a misprint or a criticism? 
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THE WATCH DOGS. 
LXVIr, 

My pear CxHarzes,—I don’t know 
that I think so much of these alliances 
after all, and I'll tell you why. 

When I first heard that my old friend 
Italy was in trouble I paraded my 
officer at once. “Stand to attention, 
George,” I said, “and tell me what we| 
are going to do about it.” | 

| 
| 
; 





“Oh, that ‘ll be all right,” said he. 
“TI ‘ve booked my seat in the train.” 

I think that George, my subordinate, | 
sometimes forgets who I am and what | 
importance attaches tome. I feel that | 
he ought at least to consult me for- 
mally before he decides what instruc- | 
tions I am going to issue to him. After | 
all, I am only fifteen years younger | 
than he is. 

‘You will proceed forthwith to Italy,” 
| I said, “and will there study the local 
| conditions on the spot. You will then 
| take such action as the occasion seems 
| to you todemand.” George was clean- 
ing out his pipe, so for once he didn't 
interrupt. “You will report progress 
| to me in triplicate.” 

George frowned. Having been the 
| Supreme White Man in some African 
| district for dozens of years before the 
| War, all his hair seems to have got into 
| his eyebrows, and his frown is a terrible 
| thing to see. 
| “At any rate,” I said, “you might 
| just drop me a post-card to tell me how 
} you 're getting on.” 

George’s eyebrows stood at ease and 
' then stood easy. 

“It’s all very well for you,” I added. | 
| “But what about me, when it comes | 
| to tofting up your travelling allowances 
| later on?” 
| George has private means, which | 
/ work out at about one-and-fourpence, | 
| less income tax, a day. Consequently he | 
is a little careless about money matters. Profitecr. “ VELL, ‘ERE ‘TH ANOTHER PENNY FOR LOOKIN’ THO MITHERABLE!” 


“Oh, that ‘ll be all right,” he said. =: ——————— —— =~ = 
*: x x we * George is the sort of person who|of relevant Orders and Instructions, 
George was away for three weeks. | gets you into trouble on the very first, numbered one to seventy-three con- 
What he did all the time I’m sure I/ line of any Army Form. Asked as to secutively, 
don’t know, though I kept on reporting | his rank, he told me he was a Second’ It all sounds so simple, doesn’t it? 


to my superiors that the necessary) Lieutenant in the Army, temporary | You get so many francs a day for 























measures were being initiated. When | ranks get a different rate of allowance. | night for accommodation, in France ; 
he got back he wanted to start in at} Which of the three was George in fact? so many lire a day for subsistence, 
once telling me all about it. But I} “A man of your age ought to know and so many lire a night for accommo- 
said no, and insisted on getting down better,”’ I said. 
hadn’t got' Not content with travelling in the 


as far as | dark, and so subsisting by night when 
he ought to be accommodated, and 


“In making out travelling claims,” | fast, and even so George 
I said, producing the appropriate Army to the station of departure, 
Form, “care should be taken to comply | A.F.O. 1771 was concerned. sacee) 
with the instructions contained in I determined to devote the morning | ate 
the King’s Regulations. We have ato the matter, clearing the court for | ought to pie ey he er neve! 
quarter of an hour before your break- | the purpose. Our Mr. Booth, however, | make up his mine bedi ars 1e - 
fast will be ready. Let us deal with | who is intolerably precise and accurate | country for two days toge ner. As 
our more formidable enemies, the Pay in these matters, had profited by my to his constant movements from one 
People, first.” absence + 





Se ee 


steps were being taken and the requisite | Lieutenant, acting Captain. All these | subsistence, and so many francs a | 


| dation, in Italy. Ah yes, but you don’t | 
to the War. | We were half-an-hour late for break-| know George when he is in action. | 


being accommodated by day when he | 


at breakfast to collect a folio' country to the other, three times he | 





< coren neue 





entangle 
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had supposed he had finished with 
Italy and was due back in France; 
each time he had got comfortably 
across the frontier into France he 
had been recalled to Italy. Never 
/onee had he the sense to eross the 
| frontier on the stroke of midnight, 
and so make a complete twenty-four 
_hours of it on each side, and all the 
time the rate of exchange was varying 
by a fraction, But, as George said, 
it wasn't himself who was manipu- 
lating the rate of exchange as between 
the two countries, and courtesy to 
allied nations prevented him fro 
| manipulating the trains. 

It was towards teatime when he 
satisfied me of his own innocence on 
| these points; but don’t run away with 








write down on a piece of paper how 
much money he had when he started on 
his silly journey, and how much he had 
in hand when he got back; to deduct 
the latter from the former and tell me 
the result; to go away, leave me to 
wrestle all night with the problem, 
come back next morning at nine, re- 
main motionless and strictly in one 
country in the meanwhile, neither ac- 
commodated nor subsisting. He gave 


me the figure, 173 francs, and never | 


mentioned the subject to me again for 
days owing to the sullen fury he noted 
in my expression every time he cleared 
his throat to do so. 


* x“ * sf ae 
After ten days I handed George a 
chit from the Pay People for “ one 





| the idea that by this 
time we were well on 
with the business. We 
had barely as much as 
started. How are you 
to fix the “date of 
journey” in such aman- 
ner as to give the travel- 
ler a clear night for 
accommodation in one 
country, or a clear day 
for subsistence in 
another, when he leaves 
his home at 5.15 P.., 
arrives at the end of the 
first stage at 6.10 p.m., 
sleeps in a hotel till 
ll p.m., gets in the train 
at thirty-five minutes 
past, crosses the frontier | 
at 2 p.m. on the follow- 
ing day, arrives at his 
[tulian destination at 
5 a.m. on the morning | 





| 
it 
you please, goes to bed 
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THE DEDUCTIVE MIND. 


Permanent Base Man (in charge of incinerator, to Sanitary Inspector). “You 
fter the an. jf| CAN TAKE IT FROM ME, CORPORAL, SOME BLIGHTER’S BEEN PUTTING BOMBS IN 
fter that, and then, if | ans onareeaben 





in another hotel? Old soldier though 
[ am, there didn’t seem to me to be 
a single line in a single column which 
[ could satisfactorily fillin. True, there 
was the space for “ Remarks,” but our 
| Mr. Booth was quite sure that my 
| remarks were not what the Pay People 
called for. 
| By this time I was for giving in, but 
| George was now the persistent one. It 
was never his pocket he cared for; it 
| was just one of his confounded prin- 
| ciples not to be beaten by anything, not 
| even an Army Form. I expressed some 
| surprise that in the course of this tour 
of duty he had not managed to find his 
way to America for an hour or two, 
if only to complicate my business with 
the dollar question .. . 
| read the whole Form again, from 
start to finish, including the bit about 
vouchers being required for any unusual 
expenditure, such as cab-fares of over 
ten shillings, I then told George to 








hundred and seventy francs for travel- 
ling expenses, 30/10/1917 to 20/11/1917, 
for tour of duty to Italy.’’ George said 
I had a dashed fine brain to have worked 
out the claim ; I told him the Pay Man 
had a dashed kind heart to settle it. 
I hadn't been able to avoid mentioning 
Italy; but for the rest the Pay Man 
simply must have thought that George 
had driven all the way to the frontier 
and back in cabs and done precious little 
duty on the other side of it. Wouldn't 
you have thought so, Charles, if you had 
received a claim merely for eighty-five 
cabs, at two francs a time, and all in 
France, too ? 


Yours ever, Henry. 





From a church notice-board : 
Matins.—Hymn 43: 
‘Great God,-what do I see and hear?’ 
Preacher, Rey. Dr. —— 
Hymn 45: 
‘Hark! an awful voice is sounding.’ ” 
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TRENCH COATS. 


I went into a shop to buy a trench- 
coat. The shopman came forward 
with an air which said quite plainly, 
“You are a second lieutenant. You 
have just obtained a commission from 
the ranks. You think you do not want 
a complete outfit. It is my business 
to show you that you are mistaken. 
You want a complete outfit. Your 
Sam Browne is second-hand. You 
picked your boots up from a Salvage 
Dump. Your cap was used once in 
your bathroom at home as a sponge- 
bag. Your trench-coat is disgusting. 
The whole outfit would fail to deceive 
a man’s maiden aunt, so obvious an 
attempt is it to mislead the unsophis- 
| ticated into supposing 
\that you have arrived 
|here straight from the 
| trenches. 
iter. You have just ob- 
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/ 


i the 
‘section of the Wessex 
|Home Defence Corps. 
iGentlemen from 
| trenches always dress 


ALS. / 


Ly 


istraight out of a shop 
like this... And we 
don’t take cheques.” 
That was what his 
|manner said, What he 





y 3 -- j actually said was non- 
. ba, = ag 7 -.-»|committal. He said, 
po: “ ° - <_ — oWV 19? 
_—f \ 9 Yes, Sir? 
Lh ey “ 4 
SMF hte Fhe I took off my trench- 
¢ Lt” 5 ail Prawce-ty° 


coat and let the glory 
of three whole stars 
dazzle him. 





‘was “acting, 


| face fell. 
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I know bet- | 


tained a commission in | 
motor - transport 


the | 


las if they'd come | 


He little | 
knew that one of them | 
and his | 


“I do not at present,” said I, “ re- | 
| quire a knife with ifdispensable cheesc- , 


scoop and marmalade-shredding attach- 
ment. My indispensable steel mirror 
with patent lanyard and powder puff 
‘for attachment to service revolver is 
\in perfect working order. I already 
|possess two pairs of marching boots 
with indispensable trapdoors in each 
heel containing complete pedicure set 
jand French-Portuguese dictionaries. 
| My indispensable fur waistcoats, Indian 
clubs, ponchos, collapsible Turkish 
, baths, steel aprons and folding billiard 
tables have already brought the weight 
of my kit nearly up to the allotted 
thirty-five pounds. My indispensable 
| cigar cabinet, camouflaged to look like 
a water-bottle; my patent and abso- 
lutely essential convertible ~ gramo- 
phone which can be changed at a mo- 
ment’s notice into a tin hat; my caviare 
lozenges and shampoo tabloids—I have 
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Wife (Time 3.45 a.M.). “ WHERE ARE YO" 








them all. I want a trench-coat and 
nothing else.” 


His face had fallen a little as I spoke. | 


| But it lit up again with a sort of cun- 


ning excitement when I said “ trench- | 
coat.” I wondered why—then. Now 
I know. I thought that he was baffled 
and would say no more, but I had 
forgotten the developments of trench 
warfare. 

“This way, Sir,” said the shopman. 

He led me to a room which combined 
the architectural style of the Crystal 
Palace and Waterloo Station with a 
touch of the dentist’s waiting-room. 
There was a khaki tent in the midst of 
it, and he led me towards this with the 


| air of a broody hen anticipating the, 


| straightforward. 


number of her chickens. 

‘The Vadecumomnibus trench-coat,”’ 
said he. 

“ But it’s a tent,” I protested. 

“It has collapsible aluminium centre 
seam,” he retorted rapidly, “ which 
can be used as a tent pole in severe 
weather. On buttoning the top button 
this pole telescopes automatically and 
forms a bullet-proof spine protector. 
Each sleeve can be unscrewed and used 
in an emergency as a Lewis gun. This 
is indispensable 

“ Of course,” I interrupted. sut I 
require something quite simple and 
Just a trench-coat, 





you understand.”’ 
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GOING ?” Special Constable, “ ATR-RAID DUTY, DEAR.” 


Wife. “ WELL, DON’T LET THE CAT OUT.” 








«We have here,” he said imme-| : pr : 
| diat ely, “the Gadge teoat. It possesses | OL R POPU LAR E DUC ATORS. 
three hundred button-holes and three | A RECENT article in The Daily Mail 
hundred buttons. Every single portion | began, “ Jerusalem, the famous city of 
of the coat can be buttoned on to eve ry | the Bible... 
other part at a moment’s notice. The | 
pockets are detachable and can be used | tions not to talk over the heads of your 
finger bowls. The|readers. We offer a few suggestions 
coat itself, when stretched on our | on similar lines :— 
patent aluminium framework, makes “Germany, the 
an admirable hip-bath.” 

I played nervously in my pocket with , present War (1914 onwards) .. . 
the pin of a live Mills grenade (over- 
looked by the A.M.L.O.). 

“A simple, straightforward trench- 
coat, I repeated. 

“ This,” said the shopman, handing 
me something very like a slice of plum- 
| pt udding—“ this is the cross-section of 
a piece of the cloth out of which our 
‘Stopablitey’ trench-coat is manu-| 
factured. It shows the strata of the! Eden story .. .” 
material, consisting of alternate layers! ‘“ EKeonomy, the virtue imposed on us 
of old motor tyres and reinforced con- by the present shortage of food . 
_the whole covered with alligator| “ The Daily Mail,a newspaper .. . 


as coffee cups or 


powerful enemy 


” 


” 


of Hamlet (the tragedy) . . 
“* Blighty,’ the British soldier’s name 
for England . 
and prophet a 
“The German Crown Prince, eldest 
son of Kaiser Witneco II. 


” 








crete 
skin and proofed with our patent, 
indispensable——" Hello, Girls! 
It was then that I killed him and “Civ, Service Lapies ror Lonpon 


a pyramid of indispen- TeLeruonr EXxcHuances, 
It will be years before over 1 and under 30 years of age. 
height 5ft."—Evening Paper. 
Many ladies of our acquaintance, al- 
Enver Pasha of though just over the minimum age, 


If Trorzky 
Russia, Enver Pasna may be described are not yet quite up to the required 
height. 


as the Turkey Trotzky. 


buried him under 
sable g pat ig sets Minin um 


they find him. 








' 
is the 








There is nothing like taking precau- | 


against whom we are contending in the 


“ SHAKSPEARE, the immortal author 
** Moses, the distinguished lawgiver | 


“ Eve, the heroine of the Garden of 
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Lady (displaying costume in which she is to appear as the Queen of Sheba in” Biblical Beauties” tableaux at charity matinée). “RATHER 


YEET, ISN’? 17?” 
Friend. “MY DEAR, ABSOLUTELY TOPPING. 


Ir MAKES ME FEEL I OUGHT TO BE DOING WAR-WORK TOO.” 

















TO SANTA CLAUS. 


Hisvonic Santa! Seasonable Claus! 
Whose bulging sack is pregnant with delight ; 
Who comest in the middle of the night 

To stuff distracting playthings in the maws 
Of stockings never built for infant shins, 
Suspended from the mantelpiece by pins. 


Thou who on earth wast naméd Nicholas— 
There be dull clods who doubt thy magic power 
To tour the sleeping world in half-an-hour, 

And pop down all the chimneys as you pass 
With woolly lambs and dolls of frabjous size 
For grubby hands and wonder-laden eyes. 


Not so thy singer, who believes in thee 
Because he has a young and foolish spirit ; 
Because the simple faith that bards inherit 

Of happiness is still the master key, 

Opening life’s treasure-house to whoso clings 
To the dim beauty of imagined things. 


Wherefore, good Kringle, do not pass me by, 
Who am too old, alas! for trains and blocks, 
But stuff the Love of Beauty in my socks 

And Childlike Faith to last me till I die; 

And there'll be room, I doubt not, in the toes 
For Magie Cap and Spectacles of Rose. 





And not a song of beauty, sung of old, 
Or saga of the dead heroic days, 
And not a blossom laughing by the ways, 
Or wind of April blowing on the wold 
But in my heart shall have the power to stir 
The shy communion of the worshipper. 


Hark! On the star-bright highways of the sky 
Light hoofs beat and the far-off sleigh-bell sounds ! 
Is it old Santa on his gracious rounds 
Or one dead Jegend drifting sadly by? 
Not mine to say. And, though | long to peep, 
Santa shall always find me fast asleep. ALGOL. 
“A clerk was at London Mansion House yesterday charged with 
stealing a blouse the property of the governor and directors of the 
Bank of England. 
She said she could not understand what made her take it, and, 


believing she acted from sudden temptation, the Lord Mayor bound | 


her over.”— Daily Mail. 
We do not think the “Old Lady of Threadneedle Street ”’ 
ought to wear such tempting garments in these times. 


| “Wrra tHe Tratian Anuy.—The battle, which continues with 
unabated fury, is gradually extending along the front from the Brenta 
to the Piave, a line of over 11 miles, with its wings on the Col della 
Berretta and Monte Spinoncia, north-east of Grappa. 

*T learn that for 24 hours the fighting was marked by a determina- 
| tion in counter-attacks which has never yet been exceeded. No fewer 
than four times Colonel della Berretta changed hands.”—Scots Paper. 
| We hope the gallant officer is none the worse for his 
jgame of Hunt-the-Skipper. 
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AN INEXPENSIVE LUXURY. 


THIS BIRD OF PEACE FORTH 


OF SENDING 
MAGNANIMOUS.” 


THINKING 


“IT AM 


AFFORD TO BE 
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First Katser (WILHELM). 
WE 


AGAIN, 


CERTAINLY CAN’T AFFORD ANYTHING ELSE.” 


Seconp Kaiser (Kart). “WELL, WE 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, December 17th—On the 
whole the Lords gave a friendly recep- 
tion to the Franchise Bill. They have 
earned a good deal since 1911. Even 
Lord Satissury forebore on this occa- 

n bis usual intention to die in the 

t diteh, and was ready to let the Bill 
pass, provided that Proportional Repre- 
entation was included in it. The most 

ement criticism came from Lord 
Bryce, who viewed with alarm the 
addition of six million women to the 
electorate. Women, he declared, neither 
et nor talked—an assertion which 
rprised the more married . Lord 
Burnnam supported “P.R.” with the 





cll-sacrificing argument that the Press 
ould become too powerful if minorities 





had no way of expressing their views | 
except in the newspapers. Perhaps he! 

sn’ want another letter from Lord 
LANSDOWNE. 

Mr. Hoeee is usually 80 assiduous 
in his attendance that | was surprised 
at his sudden departure just before Sir 
C. Krxtoca-Cooke put a question to the 
oop Conrroitter. But when I found 
that the question related to “the polit- 

‘al as well as the ecoromie effect of 
new regulation governing the sale 
pigs ’ Lrecognised the delicacy of his 
n in withdrawing. Mr. Ciynes, 
wever, bad nothing to say on the 
political aspect of the question ; and 
rtly afterwards Mr. Hoaer re- 
ared, 

(he Members whose interrogatory 
activities it is sought to curb are, for 

most part, like the objects in a 
iseum, more curious than exhilarat- 


| 
| 


whose questions are intentionally mis-| hold,” he said, “have stood in these 


i 
! 


chievous, and by their mere appearance | queues, and I know something of their | 


on the notice-paper give comfort and | hardships.” That is why, no doubt, 
even information to our foes. Mr.| he has urged upon his chief the forma- 
Bonar Law's, announcement that the| tion of a Consumers’ Council, to aid 
Government would, during the Christ-|the Ministry in its deliberations. Mr. 
mas holidays, consider how to mitigate | Tr.LeTt seized the opportunity to make 


the nuisance met with noisy objection his maiden speech, and reminded the | 


from Mr. Lyncu, Mr. Princier and | House that when they talked of queues 
other Members. The most original! at home they should not forget those 
contribution to the discussion came! other queues in the trenches. For the 
from Mr. Hour, who innocently in-|sake of the men who had lined up in 
quired whether the Government would | our defence it was for us to see that 
mind laying before the House a state- | their wives and children got their proper 
ment of the harmful questions which | supply of food. 

had been asked. Possibly he wasthink-| Tuesday, December 18th.—It was 
ing of the famous edition of MAgtiaL curious to hear Mr. Lees-Sira, that 
in which all epigrams of doubtful pro-| stickler for freedom of expression, com- 
priety were excluded from the main| plaining that a London paper had pub- 
text and collected in the appendix. lished an article attacking M. Cartiavx; 





| QUESTION: PERMITS ISSUED HERE | 


- — Sa ‘ 7; 





A QUEUE FOR THE COMMONS. 


The Secretary for Scor.anp, speak-|and the House was amused by Lord 
ing at break-neck speed, managed to} Ropert Cecit’s suggestion that the 





ing; but there are some, I am afraid, 


give the House within the space of ten | 
minutes an outline of the Bill which he 
hopes will maintain for Scotland her) 
a ineducation. Thenew Munro} 

octrine did not, however, appeal to 
everybody, and there were ominous 
cries of dissent when he announced his 
intention of disestablishing the School 
Boards and putting the denominational 
schools on the rates. 

Lord Rxonppa listened from the 
Peers’ Gallery to the debate on Food| 
Control, and received a quantity of ad- | 
vice which should help him to mind| 
his p's and q’s, particularly the latter. | 
His lieutenant, Mr. Ciynes, improved | 
the reputation that he has already) 
acquired at Question-time, and was able 
te Neto a little personal experience to, 
bear upon the most vexed question of 
the day. “Members of my own house- | 





hon. Member should furnish him with 
ideas for the more stringent control of 
newspapers. 


Mr. Pero was alarmed by an alleged | 
inerease in the export of footwear to | 


Switzerland, and particularly to villages 
on the German frontier. He yields to 
none in his desire to give the Kaiser 


the boot, but not in any surreptitious | 


manner. Lord Wotmer comforted 


him with the statement that the bulk | 


of the exports consisted of women’s and 


children’s shoes, quite useless to the | 


Germans until they get down to their 
1930 class. 

The Home Secretary announced an 
increase in the War-bonus to the police 
from eight shillings to twelve shillings. 
With leather at its present price it 
was good to hear that the Government 
had been mindful of their extremities. 
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THE YOUNGEST GENERATION. 


deer ?’’ someone asks somebody else in 


As You Like It. 


the little dears?” and the answer (if |] 
can do anything to influence it) is— 
honour and support; for there can be 
no doubt that in these critical times, 
when the life of the best and bravest 
and strongest is so cheap, no duty is 
more important than the cherishing of 
infancy. 

AtaCréchein Notting Hill I watched, 


in progress, and it was a pleasant and 
stimulating sight. 
in existence in a small way before the 
War, but it has recently been enlarged 
and made scientific, to meet the greater 
needs which the War has set up, and 
it is now able to act as foster-mothe: 


month to four years, whose real mothers 
are for the most part engaged in war 
work. That is a good piece of citizen 
ship, is it not? And to watch it in 


ful things to the eye of man—the 


of woman. The noise alone, whether 
of joy or of transitory grief, would drive 
most men frantic; but these devoted 
souls, knowing that it is all part of the 
game, proceed with an unearthly com 
posure through it all—undressing their 
charges, dressing them, washing them, 
feeding them, beguiling them; in a 


evening. 

The children begin to arrive, brought 
either by their mothers, their “ Little 
Mothers” (I mean sisters) or 


brothers, between 8 and 9—some in 


immediately divested of their home 
clothes, popped into warm baths three 
or four at a time, and dressed in the 
clothes belonging to the Créche. For 
the rest of the day they wear these 
clothes and sleep, eat, play and, when 
it amuses them more to do so, cry, 
until the time comes to be put back 
into their own garments and be taken 
away. By some strange instinct their 
relations, I am informed, know them 


of seven o'clock, peace descends on this 
corner of Notting Hill once more. 

The place is sheer Lilliputia; for 
everything is on a reduced scale. 
Scores of little beds round the walls, 
with little pillows and little coverlets ; 
scores of little chairs; a long table so 





«“ Wuart shall he have that killed the | 


But there is a better | 
question than that, and it is this—! 
“What shall they have that preserve | 


the other day, some of this cherishing | 


The institution was | 


to seventy mites, from the age of one} 


being is an education in those wonder- | 


solicitude and patience and capability | 


word, tending them, from morning till 


their | 


arms and some in perambulators and | 
some in go-carts; and then they are| 


again, and very few mistakes occur ; | 
and so gradually, in the neighbourhood | 


low that it seems to be the footstool of 








| 


Ain f : 
SSO _atent\h), 








Coastguard (rung up by the Military). 








“Nor 80 MUCH OF yER ‘AcK! ACK!’ AND YER 
o“p ‘Pre Emma!’ LE&r’s ’AVE THE BLOOMIN’ MESSIGE.” 








a giant's wife, with little benches beside 
lit for their little meals. In the centre 
lof the room are two little pounds, with 

railings so close together as not to be 
icrawled through, where the more ad- 

venturous ones can be kept out of mis- 

ichief in the company of woolly toys; 
and outside is a loggia place with little 
leradles for the babies who want more 
lair to sleep in. 

Such is the Stoneleigh Street Créche, 
at admirable 
and desirable fulfils— 
|principally by voluntary aid, for the 


and in order to realise wh 
functions 1t 


capitation fee of half-a-crown a week 
lis, of course, quite insufficient to main- 
‘tain it—one has only to imagine what 


the lot of these helpless little creatures 


healthy ; and it is upon healthy babies | 


that England’s future must be founded. 





If any reader of Punch, then, should | 
|be in doubt as to what to do with a | 


| little surplus money, let the little re 


|quirements of these little people be | 
jremembered. The address to which | 


|donations should be sent is: The 
Secretary, Notting Hill Day Nursery, 
Stoneleigh Street, Notting Hill, W. 





Interesting Example cf Longevity ? 

“ Richard ——, D.D., a member of the elder 
branch of the family, was a contemporary and 
friend of Ben Jonson, and his portrait in oils, 
by Romney, is now an heirloom.” 

} : Provincial Paper. 


“The stationmaster was then kidnipped— 





lwould be if they were left in their | he is a married man.” 
: 


|motherless homes. Not only would 


| they be far less happy ! 


but far less Possibly henpecked as well. 


Standard (Buenos Aires). 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Txose who like to read familiar letters—and I confess 
t is one of my favourite literary distractions—will find 


matter very much to their mind in Some Hawarden Letters | prefer Miss Youna's South African stories. 


Nisser), compiled by L. Marcu-Pamiirs and Bearram 
Curisriay. It is a collection of letters addressed to Miss 
Mary Grapsrone before and after her iage to Mr. 
Deew. Sitting at the centre she seems to have held 
together her eirele by —_ threads of confidence and 
itimaey, Here you will learn how Rusgiy was brought to 

visit Hawarden, and how he entirely altered his views on 
\r. Gnapstoner, going so far as to suppress a number of 
hors Clavigera in whieh slighting allusion had been made 
him. Here, too, you will find Lord Acton, who deeply 


lisapproved of Mr. Grapstone’s conduct in paying a 
nemorial tribute of res and to Lord Bracons- 
rienp. Acronr’s list of the hundred books (or, to be 


moment his number, as they say, was up. Apart from 
a dog-incident, which is far too prolonged, and some 
' rather cheap sarcasm at the expense of a wretehed spinster, 
ithis tale of John’s conversion from something drier than 
'dust to a human being is neatly told. All the same I 


My conjecture about The Magic Gate (HutcHNson) is 
that its author, Maup Sterney Rawson, found herself with 
two stories to choose’ from, one of the Gate itself, and 
another of the romanee of Lydia and John Wodrush. In my 
opinion she chose the wrong one. The history of the Wod- 
rush elopement, compressed to a couple of pages, seems to 
me far more original and interesting than the present rather 
unwieldy tale. The Magic Gate is a war-novel confessed, 
and I can only fancy that the thronging new sensations 
of the past three years have proved a little too much for 
Mrs. Rawson’s sense of form. She is so anxious that her 
heroine and her readers shall miss nothing of it all that in 





strietly accurate, of ninety-nine of them) is also given. ! 





[t provides heavy read- ‘eae 
ing for a hundred years at - 
the very least. As @ set- 
ff to this ponderosity 
there are the letters of 
unne-Jongs, fresh, ami- 
ble and delightful, as 
lso those of Professor 
\mes Srvuart, which are 
nong the best in the 
lieetion. Mr. A, J. 
aLrour appears as the 
vner of four concer- 
tinas, on which he was 
willing “to play with 
inyone who would ae- 
mpeny him through 
iny of the oratorios of 
Handel.” Rusk writes 
CARLYLE, addressi 

mas “ Dearest Papa.” 

| signing himself 
Ever your faithful and 
ovitg son.” 





The letters | of the above Railway's advertisements. 


{ Georoe Wynpuam are a charming collection, shining|story with which Mrs. Rawson might have entertained 


vith hope and idealism yet never —— their touch 
{ the firm earth. This book was nearly completed 

by the late Mr. Marcu-Pariips, and after his untimely 
leath the task was brought to a conclusion by Mr. Cuais- 
rian. On the whole the work has been done with great 
liseretion, but there is a passage relating to Gzorcr Exot 
n pp. 193, 194 whieh ought to have been omitted. 


Miss Mrtns Youne tells us that John Musgrave, the 
middle-aged hero of Celebs (Lane), “was not a prig, but 
he came perilously near to being one at times.” Well, if 
snyone ought to know, it is his creator, so I will accept her 
vord for it, though for myself I should have called him a 
first-class prig. The little village in which he lived his 
bachelor existence was invaded by some up-to-date people 
who took the Hall, and proceeded to liven up things. 
irs. Chadwick freely shocked the poor man; she smoked, 
was a reckless conversationalist and had modern ideas, 

| which disturbed the decorous manner of his life. 
Moreover, she had taken upon herself the heavy task of 

| finding him a wife, and John’s phlegmatic heart began to 
flutter when he saw Peggy, her lady-gardener and niece, 
standing on a ladder, in blue trousers. He was incensed 





“A SEASON FOR FRESH AIR AND ROOM TO BREATHE.”—Quotation from one looking for her reappear- 


the result the plot is lost in a maze of incidents that lead 
: nowhere. The effeet pro- 
dueed on a small coun- 
try society by the early 
phases of the War is 
shown deftly enough. 
‘But perhaps posterity 
| will find in such a reeord 
a more compelling inter- 
est than we can to whom 
it is still so familiar in 
every unforgettable de- 
jtail. One other ground of 
\comp'aint I have against 
jthe book is that its most 
‘original and attractive 
icharacter, the American 
woman to whose gener- 
osity Jennet owes her 
occupancy of Fullbrook 
| Manor, is banished at an 
‘early page, and subma- | 
irined just when I was 





‘eames —_tanee. Hers is yet another 


|me better than by this of The Magic Gate, which I found 
|a trifle creaky on its hinges. 








Senlis (Coutiys) is one of the many places that have 
been systematically destroyed by the Germans. It is diffi- 
cult for anyone who has not seen the results with his own 
eyes to realise the business-like thoroughness which the Hun 
brings to this congenial task. That a part (and the most 
beautiful) of the town still stands does not imply that he 
yielded either to slackness or to esthetic refinement. True 
that Miss Crceny Hamiuron relates a pleasing story that 
Senlis was saved from utter destruction by the entreaties 
of the curé, but, all the same, I think the real reason why 
the Bosch did not complete his work was that he was 
bundled out bag and baggage before he had time to add 
| the finishing touches. Miss Hamiron clearly and soberly 
states the case against him, and makes it all the more 
damning by her frank recognition that many of the 
horrors of war, whoever makes it, are inevitable. Her 
delightful account of Senlis itself, admirably illustrated 
with photographs, is certain to appeal to all levers of the 
‘charm of old French towns; and the more poignantly 
when they recall how narrowly the best of its beauty 











escaped from the hand of the spoiler. 





by such apparel, but he was also intrigued. From that 
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j 
i MR. PUNCH AS PROPAGANDIST. 
i I pon’t know what decided him to do it. I think he must have been a little fed up with our silly British 
way (rather attractive, all the same) of assuming that the whole world is bound to recognise the justice of ow 
| point of view without the use of propaganda to stimulate tts ntelligence. 
i Or else he had read somewhere that the Bolsheviks had been flooding the Hun trenches with Socialist 
literature and that the:German Headquarters Staff had protest igainst this kind of thing as being contrary 
to etiquette, and he thought he couldn't go far wrong if he d | something that was contrary to Bosch etiquette. 
Anyhow he started off in his Bouverie biplane to distribute a million or so leaflets of his own composition 
over the whole expanse of the-Fatherland. It has boon my priy le e to read a sample which he handed to me 
just before leaving earth. It runs as follows 
, “ Germans—Your Kaiser has taken good care that his Press should keep you in ignorance of the feelings 


with which your nation is regarded by the eivilized we rid. I am therefore about to oblige you with a few 
| home-truths. 

“You have probably heard a rumour that we and our Allies have no quarrel with the German people, but 
only with its rulers. Don’t you believe a word of it. Pcssib!y we still respected you when the War began, fot 
we had not guessed how many of you had been looking forward for years to the coming of ‘The Day.’ It is 
what we have found out about you since you started fighting that has made us loathe and despise you. 

“ When, as -a nation, you pe pted without protest the filthy savagery of your armies in Belgium and other 
‘occupied lands; when even your women were vile in their et ielty to the helpless prisoners you had taken; when 
bells and waved flags and took holidays for joy of the murder of innocent women and 


you rang your church 
i children, we were not deceived by apologists who ex] lained that your only defect was that you were the slaves 
1! 1} . ‘ Va 7+ lat oO = ¢ ay 2 » } 
of a brutal militarism (though you were that, all right). We knew that you must have something of the beast 
in your heart How it got there was another matter; we only knew that it was there and that while it 
) arts. V got th vas anotner i . 


g 
remained you were not fit for intercourse with cecent : . 
“Another thing that you may have heard (for even some of our own statesmen, reputed intelligent, have 

yr. ; lng thi j may nay 
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Well, don’t you believe that either. 


ala it, and it has no doubt been eagerly. seized upon by the officials who control your Press), is that your 


form of Government, the particular ‘pattern of tyranny under which you elect to grovel, is no concern of ours, 
This is no question of private taste, like the cut of your shoulder- ~pads or 


the shape of your women’s: waists, which are. matters of purely local interest. Your type of Government is as 

much our concern as the quality of your poison-gas or the composition of the bombs that you drop on our babies. 
“J am reminded of the nonsense that used to be talked by responsible statesmen at the time when you 

were feverishly building a fleet to dispute our Al to ensure the freedom of the seas. We were told that you 


were at perfect liberty to do so if 


_us to interfere with your arrange- 
time that there was nothing in the 
| If France had been massing troops 
have asked her to state her inten- 
action without asking her. Well, 


“You are to understand, then 
everything done in Germany that 


you chose, and that it was not for 
ments. Yet everybody knew all the 
world that concerned us so closely. 
on your frontier you would at once 
tions, or even possibly have taken 
the sea is our frontier. 


(whatever anybody may say), that | 
bears immediately upon our relations | 





with your State is of prime concern Presi. to us. Our desire for peace is as | 
strong as your need of it; but we cannot afford to make terms with a Government whose word, as we have 
proved, is not worth the paper they write it on—who would treat any peace as a mere armistice to give them 


breathing-space for preparing a fresh war. No, if you want peace you will have to displace your present 


rulers. You are so good at “substitutes” that you ought to have no difficulty about that. 


“And the sooner the better for you. For as this War drags on we are not getting to love you more, 
Even now it will take you at least a generation to purge your offence and get back into the community of 
civilized nations. But there is another thought that is more likely to affect your thick commercial hides, and it 
is this. Unless you take steps, and pretty soon, to put yourselves in a position in which we can treat with you, 
you will be boycotted in the markets of the world, and you will go bankrupt. It is for you, the German 


people, to decide whether you choose this fate. Meanwhile Time presses and the sands run low.” 


| 
' 
; 


Such was the matter of the leaflet that Mr. Punch rained down from his Bouverie biplane (fortunately 


invulnerable) upon the cities of the Fatherland. Till now the German people, fed on windy tales of triumph 
| in place of solid food, had borne their sufferings patiently as trials incident to all wars even when you are told that 
| you are winning them. This was the first intimation they had received of the facts, For the first time they | 


| had a chance of seeing themselves as others saw them. 
He carried no bombs, but as he flew over Potsdam he could not refrain from letting fall, by way of reprisal, 
a weighty souvenir upon the~purlieus of the Imperial Palace. Dropped at a venture, there is reason to believe 


_ that it fell within measurable distance of the head-piece of the All-Highest. It was Mr. Punch’s 





One Bundred and Filty-Chid Volume.” 
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